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Parliamentary  Debates 

During  the  First  Session  of  the  Tenth  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster^ 

14/A  Junej  1831, 

in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty 

WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH. 

JfiHi  Wolumt  of  tit  ^tMlon. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday  f  October  5,  1831. 

MiHirrss.]  Bills.  Read  a  third  timet  White  Boy  Oflhioes. 
Committed;  Arms  (Ireland);  Labouren'  Hotue  Rent; 
Hoepitala  RegistnUion  (Ireland). 

Rctuma  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  O'Connbll,  of  the 
quantity  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Spirits  imported  into 
London  since  the  5th  July,  1831 :— On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
Hums,  the  Expenses  of  the  Bankruptcy  Courts  about  to  be 
formed ;  and  of  the  number  and  particulars  of  Petitions 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  O'CoNit  bll,  tram  Raheen,  tat 
disbanding  the  Yeomanry  (Ireland) ;  ftom  the  Magisirates, 
Burgesses,  and  Protestant  Freemen  of  Galway,  to  extend 
the  Franchise  of  that  place  to  the  residents,  without  dis- 
tinction of  Religkm ;  trom  the  Catholic  Inhabitants  of 
St  Mary,  Youghall,  for  the  abolition  of  Tithes ;  from  the 
Inhabitants  of  Cappoquin  and  Castiederwcnt,  and  Jewellers 
of  Dublin,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union ;  tram  certain  Indi- 
viduals, against  the  present  system  of  Insurance  Conv* 
panics.  By  Mr.  R.  GonooN,  from  the  Minister,  Church- 
wardens and  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Cannington,  for 
a  Repeal  of  the  Beer  AcL  By  Sir  Robikt  Batbsoh,  from 
the  Mayor,  Magistrates,  Clergy,  and  other  Inhabitants  of 
Coleraine  (Ireland),  praying  the  continuance  of  the  Grant 
to  the  KUdare  Street  Society. 

Irish  magistracy.]  Mr.  O'Connell 
presented  a  Petition  from  four  Labourers 
in  the  County  of  Cork,  complaining  of 
the  conduct  of  certain  Magistrates,  and  of 
the  administration  of  Justice  at  the  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland).  He  thought  the  pe- 
titioners made  out  so  strong  a  case,  that 
had  it  happened  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
it  would  have  produced  more  petitions 
than  the  case  of 'the  Deacles.  The  peti- 
tioners represented,  that  they  were  the  te- 
nants of  a  Mr.  Macarthy,  and  that  an  infor- 
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mation  was  laid  against  them  for  feeding 
cattle  upon  their  own  land ;  for  which  offence 
they  were  brought  before  two  Magistrates^ 
one  of  whom  was  a  curate  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  fined  51.  and  costs. 
The  petitioners  declared  their  intention  to 
appeal  against  the  order,  when  the  Magis- 
trates made  them  enter  into  recognizances, 
and  seized  their  cattle  for  payment  of  the 
expenses,  which  they  afterwards  recovered, 
on  account  of  the  illegality  of  the  proceed- 
ing. They  were  then  charged  with  an 
assault  upon  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Collins,  put  forward  as  the  prosecutor, 
on  which  charge  they  were  acquitted. 
They  then  wished  to  prosecute  the  in- 
former Collins  for  perjury,  but  were 
baffled  by  a  variety  of  legal  expedients* 
and  sustained  great  hardship  and  expense. 
These  ill-used  men  had  travelled  600 
miles  in  search  of  justice,  but  obtained 
only  injustice.  They  complained  particu- 
larly of  the  partiality  of  the  Magistrates. 
He  believed  that  these  statements  were 
founded  in  fact,  and  as  the  conduct  of  two 
Magistrates  were  impugned,  he  wished  to 
give  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  So- 
licitor General  for  Ireland,  an  opportunity 
to  inquire  into  the  facts. 

Mr.  Cramplon  said,  he  had  seen  the 
petition  before,  and  had  made  some  in- 
quiries into  the  circumstances  through  a 
private  channel,  but  without  communi- 
cating with  the  Magistrates  who  were  the 
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parties  accused,  and  he  was  inclined  to 
think,  the  petitioners  were  themselves 
much  in  fault  as  well  as  the  man  Collins, 
with  whom  they  were  at  variance  on  a 
point  of  disputed  possession.  One  of  the 
petitioners  had  been  found  guilty  of  an 
assault  upon  that  person,  and  it  was  from 
a  sworn  information  relating  to  this  assault 
that  the  petitioners  desired  to  indict 
Collins  for  perjury.  The  Judee  refused  to 
try  the  cause,  and  sent  it  to  the  Sessions, 
and  there  the  Grand  Jury  threw  out  the 
bill.  He  had  reason  to  believe  Collins 
was  exonerated  on  the  merits  of  the  case 
itself,  and  not  from  any  technical  diffi- 
culty. From  all  his  inquiries  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  no  case  of  cor-, 
ruption  could  be  made  out  against  the 
Magistrates. 

Sir  Robert  Baieson  was  of  opinion,  that 
these  petitions  were  brought  in,  night  after 
night,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  tra- 
ducing the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Magis- 
trates, and  keeping  up  excitement.  He 
believed  on  the  whole,  the  laws  were  as 
justly  administered  as  in  this  country,  and 
he  spoke  as  an  Irish  Magistrate. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  one  good  effect  was 
caused  by  these  discussions.  They  made 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  inquire  into 
the  cases  of  alleged  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  Magistrates.  He  should 
be  happy  if  the  same  course  was  followed 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Estcourt  considered  the  insinua- 
tions of  the  hon.  member  for  Preston  most 
uncalled  for.  He  had  no  doubt,  if  any 
case  of  oppression  could  be  made  out 
in  England,  however  humble  were  the 
suffering  parties,  that  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  would  promptly  attend  to  it. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  0*ConneU  moved,  that  it  should  be 
printed.  He  thought  he  had  some  reason 
to  complain  that  his  statements  had  not 
been  duly  attended  to.  He  had  no  doubt 
from  the  information  of  the  attorney  of  the 
petitioners,  that  the  facts  could  be  distinctly 
proved .  The  report  upon  the  face  of  it  evi- 
dently shewed  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  Magistrates. 

Mr.  Blackney  bM,  the  two  statements, 
like  those  on  most  Irish  questions,  differed 
so  completely,  and  were  so  much  mixed 
up  with  partisanship,  that  there  was  great 
ditfieulty  in  deciding  upon  either  of  them. 
The  great  ground  of  complaint  respecting 
the  1  rish  magistracy  was,  that  there  were 
too  many  churckmea  amgug  them,  he  did 


not  believe  they  were  personally  corru  pt,  but 
he  heard  with  great  satisfaction  there  was 
to  be  some  change  in  the  system. 

Mt,  Henry  Grattan  said,  so  long  as  there 
were  grievances  to  redress,  he  for  one  should 
make  complaints ;  but  what  he  wished  at 
present  to  bring  before  the  House  was, 
the  custom  of  giving  blank  summonses  by 
many  Irish  Magistrates  to  persons  who 
did  by  no  means  deserve  such  confidence. 
He  had  seen  cases  of  great  oppression 
growing  out  of  this  practice. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  S2iid,  such  a  practice 
was  evidently  liable  to  abuse,  and  ought  to 
be  wholly  put  an  end  to.  He  fully  be- 
lieved, from  several  cases  recently  brought 
before  the  House,  that  a  complete  revision 
was  required  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Irish  magistracy. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Prosecutions  on  Account  of  Re- 
ligion.] Mr.  Hunt  presented  a  Petition, 
numerously  signed  by  respectable  persons. 
Inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis,  setting  forth 
their  disapprobation  of  Prosecutions  on 
Account  of  uttering  Religious  Opinions, 
and  praying  that  Mr.  Taylor  might  be 
relieved  from  the  very  severe  punishment 
he  was  suffering,  which  was  contrary  to 
justice  and  exceeded  the  sentence  pasaed 
upon  him. 

Mr.  Hume  would  seize  every  opportunity 
to  declare  his  detestation  of  the  laws  under 
which  this  man  suffered.  The  House  de- 
served some  censure  for  permitting  such 
laws  to  be  enforced.  He  did  not  mean 
by  these  remarks  to  express  any  particular 
anxiety  relating  to  the  individual  who  was 
the  subject  of  the  petition  ;  but  he  would 
maintain,thatevery  man  had  aright,  which 
ought  to  be  inviolab1e,toexpresshi8  opinions 
upon  religious  questions,  and,  indeed,  upon 
all  other  matters  which  were  not  at  war 
with  the  principles  of  public  morals*  The 
country  could  not  be  said  to  be  in  possession 
of  much  liberty,  when  a  man  was  liable  to 
be  punished,  not  for  acts,  but  for  opinions. 

Lord  i4 /Morp  thought,  that  the  publica- 
tion of  all  religious  sentiments  ought  to  be 
unrestrained  and  free,  provided  they  did 
not  militate  against  the  peace  and  de- 
cency of  society,  or  contradict  the  first 
principles  of  religion.  As  to  remarks  on 
the  characters  of  public  men,  he  desired 
there  should  be  unrestraint  whatever  on  the 
publication  of  opinion ;  but  this  case  was 
somewhat  different.  It  operated  against 
the  principle  on  which  the  fouodatioii  of 
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public  morels  was  laid.  On  the  best  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Taylor's  offence,  he  did 
not  think  it  requirca  the  interference  of 
Government. 

Mr.  O'Connell  fully  concurred  with 
those  who  thought  that  plain  and  direct 
attacks  upon  the  Christian  religion  ought 
to  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible, 
but  the  question  was,  whether  they  could 
be  best  prevented  by  contemptuous  neg- 
lect or  prosecution.  He  feared  the  latter 
could  never  put  down  opinion.  In  the 
case  of  Carlile,  for  instance,  many  persons 
began  to  look  upon  him  as  a  martyr ;  and 
had  not  this  man,  Taylor,  created  a  sort 
of  party  round  himself  to  support  and 
uphold  him  in  his  ribaldry?  He  lived  on 
prosecution,  which  was  a  bounty  on  bis 
trade,  and  the  more  he  was  ph>8ecuted, 
the  more  he  was  encouraged.  Feelings  of 
sympathy,  indulged  towards  a  man  sup- 
posed to  be  oppressed,  operated  upon 
people  to  such  a  degree  that  they  became 
partial  to  his  opinions,  and  thought  them 
right,  because  they  were  convinced  his 
oppressors  were  wrong.  Nothing  short  of 
extirpation  could  put  opinion  down.  He 
hoped  to  see  the  time  when  every  Christian 
would  feel  himself  so  strongly  armed  in  his 
own  convictions,  as  not  to  require  prose- 
cution to  support  them. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  unaffected  de- 
testation expressed  by  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  of  the  doctrines  and  con- 
duct of  Taylor,  he  was  sure  met  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  House.  He  had 
heard  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's 
remarks  with  great  satisfaction.  He  also 
agreed  with  him  in  thinking,  that  very 
great  discretion  ought  to  be  exercised  in 
instituting  such  prosecutions  as  that  under 
which  the  person  in  question  was  suffering. 
He  had  successfully  tried  the  experiment 
of  non-prosecution,  but  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  withstand  the  representations 
of  good  and  religious  men.  As  to  the 
Question  which  had  been  propounded  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  he  be- 
lieved few  would  agree  with  him  that  there 
should  be  unqualified  impunity,  or  that 
all  laws  which  bore  upon  the  questions  of 
religion  and  morals  should  be  repealed. 
Why,  what  would  be  the  result  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  but  that  people  whose  feel- 
ings were  outraged,  would  resort  to  per- 
sonal violeace  ?  He  acknowledged  it  was 
difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule,  but 
he  could  never  admit  that  every  person 
might  attack  the  first  truths  of  Christian- 


ity at  their  own  discretion.  Protection  was 
principally  required  by  the  young  and 
thoughtless ;  not;  that  it  could  be  harmed 
by  the  statement  of  facts,  by  calm 
reasoning,  or  by  philosophical  discussion, 
but  by  insult,  burlesque,  ridicule,  and 
passionate  appeals,  such  as  this  man  Tay- 
lor was  in  the  habit  of  using.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  costume  of  a  clergyman, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  insult  the  feelings 
and  principles  of  every  man  attached  to 
the  Christian  religion. 

Mr.  Lamb  observed,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion against  Taylor  had  not  been  insti- 
tuted by  Government.  Taylor  was  a  per- 
son who  had  made  the  most  horrid  and 
disgusting  attacks  upon  everything  the 
people  had  been  taught  to  venerate ;  for 
this  he  was  prosecuted,  and  found  guilty 
by  a  Jury — and  this  petition  called  upon 
the  Government  to  interpose  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  to  defeat  the  verdict  of 
a  Jury,  without  any  evidence  to  show  that 
the  verdict  was  contrary  to  law  or  fact. 
No  man  could  suppose  for  an  instant  that 
Taylor  was  punished  on  account  of  free 
discussion.  Nobody  reprobated  prosecu- 
tions more  than  he  did  for  mere  opinion, 
but  was  it  not  notorious  that  this  man  at 
his  trial  exhibited  himself  in  the  garb  of  a 
Christian  minister,  and  outraged  all  de- 
cency by  his  conduct.  Such  a  disgusting 
farce  deserved  punishment,  for  it  never 
could  be  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the  public 
that  the  most  atrocious  blasphemy  should 
enjoy  impunity.  Nothing  certamly  but 
strong  cases  could  justify  prosecution ; 
but  he  believed  this  was  a  case  of  that, 
kind,  and  that  Mr.  Taylor  fully  deserved 
the  visitation  he  had  met  with. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  he  fully  agreed  in 
the  necessity  of  keeping  discussion  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  decency,  so  Hi 
to  afford  equal  protection  to  all  persons 
With  regard  to  the  particular  case  now 
before  them,  he  believed  it  had  excited  a  # 
general  horror  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  only  excuse  that  could  be  made 
for  Mr.  Taylor  was  insanity.  He  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  ;  neither 
ought  he  to  be  treated  with  undue  seve- 
rity, or  confined  to  a  particular  prison, 
whose  regulations  bore  very  grievously 
upon  him. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  that  any  Government  could 
tolerate  such  a  scandalous  outrage  as  the 
conduct  of  this  unhappy  man  presented. 
He  had  collected  a  multitude  of  people^ 
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and  in  a  public  theatre  burlesqued  tke 
most  solemn  rites  of  our  religion,  and 
had  insulted  all  the  feelings  which  the 
community  most  reverenced.  It  was 
absurd  to  suppose  such  a  man  excited 
sympathy. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  moving  that  it  should  be 
printed,  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  any- 
thing in  favour  of  Taylor,  or  attempt  to 
justify  his  conduct.  He  had  never  read 
his  writings,  or  heard  him  speak  ;  but  the 
complaint  of  the  petitioners  was,  that  the 
punishment  exceeded  the  offence.  He 
concurred  with  other  hon.  Members  in 
thinking  that  they  had  better  have  their 
present  laws,  with  all  their  faults,  than  to 
be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  an  infuriated 
rabble. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  what  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  meant  by  first 
principles  of  religion.  He  would  find  that 
the  State  in  different  parts  of  the  empire 
tolerated  Jews,  Hindoos,  Mahometans, 
and  other  sects,  all  of  whom  were  as  much 
opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity, as  the  person  whose  conduct  was 
now  before  the  House.  Every  person 
ought  to  be  tolerated,  whatever  opinions 
he  might  entertain,  provided  he  did  not 
disturb  the  peace  of  society.  It  was 
allowed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who 
had  recently  presided  over  the  Home  De- 
partment, Uiat  the  laws  on  this  subject 
ought  to  be  enforced  with  great  discretion, 
but  unfortunately  that  was  of  no  avail,  for 
any  individual,  or  self-constituted  Society, 
might  prosecute.  One  of  two  things, 
therefore,  ought  to  take  place ;  either  the 
laws  should  be  repealed,  or  some  regula- 
tion should  be  made  as  to  prosecuting  for 
such  offences.  He  never  could  tolerate 
^man  being  punished  for  publishing  an 
ODnest  opinion.  He  claimed  to  have  that 
privilege  himself,  and  he  was  willing  to 
allow  it  to  others. 

Mr.  Trevor  begged  very  seriously  to  ask 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  if  he  be- 
lieved such  doctrines  as  Mr.  Taylor  was 
convicted  of  preaching,  had  not  a  ten- 
dency to  interrupt  the  peace  of  society  ? 
He  differed  from  the  hon.  Member,  and 
applauded  the  Society  which  had  prose- 
cuted this  man,  and  were  ready  to  under- 
take a  duty  which  the  Government 
declined.  From  the  statement  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  made,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed this  person  had  been  prosecuted  for 
certain  doctrinal  points  only,  instead  of 


public  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. He  regretted  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  put  forth  the  opinions  he  had  with  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  and  to  correct 
them  as  far  as  he  could  was  the  motive 
why  he  had  addressed  the  House. 
Petition  to  be  printed. 

Call  of  the  House.]  Lord  Ebring- 
ton  wished  i6  know  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Kerry,  whether  it  was 
his  intention  to  enforce  the  Call  of  the 
House  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  O'Conne/Z  said,  he  felt  it  a  duty  he 
ought  to  perform,  but  as  he  had  some 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  causing 
general  inconvenience  on  account  of  the 
Irish  Reform  Bill,  he  should  propose  that 
the  Order  be  discharged. 

Lord  Ehrington  said,  that  considering 
the  condition  of  the  country,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  enforce  the  Call  of  the 
House,  and  he,  therefore,  gave  notice  he 
should  do  so  on  that  day,  in  order  that  he 
might  bring  forward  a  motion  upon  the 
state  of  public  affairs. 

Money  Payment  of  Wages  Bill.] 
Mr.  Littleton  moved  that  the  Bill  be  now 
read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Hume  felt  himself  bound  in  prin- 
ciple to  oppose  the  third  reading  of  this 
Bill.  He  never  could  consent  to  a  law 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  fettering 
the  hands  of  both  masters  and  operatives, 
or  that  should  prevent  the  one  buying, 
and  the  other  selling  labour,  on  the  best 
terms.  He  had  hoped  the  day  for  these 
restrictions  had  gone  by,  and  that  we  had 
grown  so  much  wiser  by  experience,  as  to 
believe  that  no  man  could  take  such  care 
of  another*8  affairs  as  the  individual  him- 
self. The  main  evil  under  which  the 
commerce  of  the  country  had  suffered, 
arose  from  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
ignorant  legislation,  which  prevented 
labour  being  bought  and  sola  at  the 
market  price.  The  persons  who  had  pe- 
titioned in  favour  of  the  Bill,  he  believed 
were  unacquainted  with  its  probable  effects 
— he  feared  they  would  find,  that  instead 
of  plenty  of  work  and  high  wages,  it  would 
produce  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
persons,whowouid  grind  the  workmen  down 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  misery.  The  mea- 
sure was  injurious  in  policy,  and  mis- 
chievous to  individuals ;  he,  therefore,  pro* 
posed,  for  the  word  "  now"  that  the  words 
**  this  day  six  months*'  be  substituted. 
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Lord  Granville  Somerset  said,  that 
nothine;  had  occurred  since  he  had  deli- 
vered bis  opinions  on  this  Bill,  to  make 
him  believe  those  opinions  ivere  erroneous. 
He  still  believed  the  Bill  would  operate 
injuriously  to  both  masters  and  workmen, 
but  after  the  discussions  tl^.at  had  taken 
place,  he  did  not  expect  to  alter  the  opin- 
ions of  the  House ;  he  would,  therefore, 
content  himself  with  recording  his  own. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  said,  he  resided  in 
the  manufacturing  district  in  the  vicinity 
of  Belfast,  and  he  knew  both  masters  and 
workmen  were  favourable  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  and  he  also  knew  that  many 
industrious  workpeople  had  suffered  very 
much  by  the  Truck-system,  in  having 
damaged  goods  forced  upon  them.  Its 
provisions  might  be  obnoxious  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  but  he  was 
quite  sure  the  present  system  required  al- 
teration. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Original  Ques- 
tion :  Ayes  61  ;  Noes  4 — Majority  57. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Bankruptcy  Court  Bill  —  Ad- 
journed Debate.]  The  Order  of  the 
Day  for  resuming  the  debate  on  the  Second 
Readingof  the  Bankruptcy  Court  Bill  read, 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  complained,  that 
there  bad  been  a  partial  distribution  of 
some  statements  relating  to  the  Bill ;  he 
had  not  received  one,  although  he  under- 
stood several  of  his  learned  friends  had. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  there  ought  to  be  no 
mystery,  whether  this  Bill  would  cost 
25,000/.  or  50,000/. ;  he  wanted  to  know, 
whether  the  Commissioners  were  to  be 
entitled  to  superannuations. 

Mr.  John  Williams  was  sure,  that 
9,000/.  would  be  saved  by  the  plan,  if 
there  was  any  truth  in  figures. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  thought  the 
honour  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
concerned  in  this ;  they  were  about  to 
establish  a  Court  which  was  likely  to  cost 
40,000/.  per  annum,  and  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  materials. 
.  The  Attorney  General  said,  there  was 
nothing  of  mystery  in  his  statement ;  he 
had  distinctly  stated  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed and  the  present  Court. 

Mr.  John  Williams  rose  and  said,  that 
his  bon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Borougbbridge,  upon  the  previous  de- 
bate on  this  Question,  had  made  a  very 
general,  and  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  personti  «  very  yoccessful  attack 


upon  this  Bill.     With  the  moderation  and 
care  which  were  becoming  to  a  subject  of 
such  very  great  importance,  he  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) should  embrace  the  objects  of  his 
learned  friend's  attack,  in   the  order  in 
which  he  took  them,  and  he  hoped  that, 
when  they  were  fully  stated,  as  clear  a 
case  for    the    necessity  of   change  and 
amendment  would  be  made  out,  as  any 
person  could  conceive.     He  should  con- 
sider the  subject  as  one  which  affected 
the  administration  of  justice  in  an  enlarged 
and  most  important  sense.     His  learned 
friend*  (the  member   for  Borougbbridge) 
had  begun  by  statinpr,  that  he  could  not 
think  of  abolishing  the  whole  system  of 
these  Courts,  from  the  long  continuance 
of  it;  and  he  reminded  the  House,  with 
warmth  and  earnestness,  that  that  system 
had    very   long   received   the   patronage 
equally  of  Whig  and  Tory  Chancellors. 
Such  an  argument  would  be  equally  good 
to  justify  the  continuance  of  any  system, 
however  vicious  or  pernicious;    and  yet 
systems  were  not  perpetual,  but  were  often 
modified,  or  entirely  changed,  to  meet  the 
want^  and  opinions  of  society.     But  his 
learned  friend  had  said,  that  he  might  be 
brought  to  consent  to  the  modification  of 
these  Courts,  though  not  to  the  abolition 
of  them ;    for  the  system  was  good,  his 
learned  friend  said,  and  by  him  should  it 
be  defended.     Without  any  disrespect  to 
any  one  person  now  concerned  in  the  pre- 
sent  transactions  of  the  Courts — for  he 
utterly   disclaimed  all   personalities,  and 
believed,  that  among  the  Commissioners 
there  were  many  honourable  and  learned 
men — he  was  convinced,  that  the  whole 
system  was   utterly  bad,  and   that  it  re- 
quired one  entire  and  complete  change. 
His  learned  friend  had  obiected  to  the 
multiplication  of  places  by  the  Bill,  to  t|^e 
patronage  it  would  give  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, to  the  pension  to  be  paid  to  the 
retiring  Chancellor;    and,  lastly,  he  ob-  0 
jected  to  the  Bill  because  he  said,  that  no 
competent  opinions  had  been  pronounced 
in  its  favour.     He  (Mr.  Williams)  would 
first  take  one  opinion  of  the  learned  Gen- 
tleman's   in    which    they    were    equally 
agreed.     His  learned  friend  had  said,  that 
the  question  was  one  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  and  of  the  greatest  moment 
— that  it  was  full  of  intricacy,  and  that 
points  of  legal  decision  were  submitted  to 
the  present  Commissioners  of  Bankrupt. 
Upon  these  points  there  could  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion,    He  agreed  with  bi| 
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learned  friend  in  all  these  points  as  facts, 
but  in  the  inferences  from  them  they 
totally  differed.  He  would  maintain,  that 
id  proportion  as  the  questions  of  Bank- 
ruptcy were  of  importance,  in  the  same 
proportion  was  it  necessary  to  have  a  Court 
which  was  presided  over,  by  Judges  of 
great  learning,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
was  it  necessary  to  revise,  to  remodel,  and 
to  make  a  radical  change  in  the  whole 
system.  To  use  the  language  of  the 
Committee  of  1818,  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  was  the  neces^ 
sity,  that  there  should  be  a  con^plete 
change  in  the  Courts,  and  in  their  prac- 
^e*  These  Courts  of  Commissioners,  it 
was  well  known,  were  sub-divided  into 
fourteen,  and  these  lists  had  not  to  defend 
them  any  analogies,  with  respect  to  any 
other  Courts  whatever  in  this  kingdom. 
First  as  to  the  appointments  of  the  Com- 
missioners. It  was  notorious  and  past  all 
contradiction,  that  if  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  should  appoint  as  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Bankruptcies,  a  gentleman  of 
only  one  year's  standing  at  the  Bar,  no  man 
could  with  justice  attack  that  appoint- 
ment ;  because,  as  his  learned  friend  had 
justly  said,  his  predecessors,  both  Whig 
and  Tory,  had  done  the  same  thing. 
Was  it  decent  to  the  mercantile  people 
of  England,  that  any  young  gentleman, 
of  ever  so  great  promise,  but  as  yet  of  no 
performance^  should  sit  in  judgment  upon 
a  case,  or  upon  a  class  of  cases  which 
were  admitted  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 

I>ortance,  both  with  respect  to  the  very 
arge  sums  they  involved,  and  to  the  diffi- 
calties  of  understanding  and  deciding 
them  ?  This  alone  was  a  state  of  things  in 
contradiction  to  the  establishment  of  any 
Court  which  possessed  the  respect  of  the 
country.  Another  peculiarity  in  these 
Courts  was,  that  they  were  the  only  Courts 
now  existing  of  which  the  Judges  could  at 
I  the  same  time  be  practising  Barristers. 
There  had  been  one  example  to  strengthen 
this,  but  that  very  example  had  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Welsh  jurisdictions. 
He  would  now  ask,  how  did  the  system 
work  ?  Fourteen  difierent  lists  of  gentle- 
men were  all  acting  independently  of  each 
other.  In  the  superior  Courts,  by  means 
of  the  conferences  of  the  Judges  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  means  of  their  being 
brought  together  in  Courts  of  Appeal,  a 
uniformity  of  decision  was  within  the  reach 
of  every  Court.  Not  so  was  it  with  respect 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcies^  for 


fourteen  independent  Courts  of  Decision 
were  sitting  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Collea 
had  said,  in  his  evidence,  that,  at  the 
same  time,  the  same  Commission  of  Bank- 
rupts had  four  matters  under  its  consider- 
ation. One  was,  to  choose  the  assignees, 
one  the  proof  of  the  debts,  one  the  proof 
of  trading,  and  one  he  knew  not  what ;  but 
all  tending  to  confound  the  judgments 
And  how  were  these  Commissioners  to  be 
remunerated  ?  Why,  in  a  most  peculiar 
manner,  which  gave  them  an  interest  in 
damaging  and  prejudicing  the  suitor,  in 
order  to  pay  the  Judge.  The  interests  and 
duties  of  these  Judges  were  in  direct  op- 
position to  each  other.  They  were  paid 
20f.  each,  at  every  meeting,  and  therefore 
the  greater  were  thenumber  of  meetings  the 
greater  was  the  pay  of  the  Judge,  and  the 
greater  number  of  meetings  the  greater 
was  the  delay  in  the  division  of  the  funds, 
and  the  greater  in  every  respect  were  the 
injuries  to  the  suitors.  It  was  impossible 
for  these  gentlemen,  in  many  cases,  to  en- 
tertain an  opinion  that  was  not  thwarted 
by  their  interests.  It  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  solicitors  and  the  mes- 
sengers— the  interest  of  all  was,  to  delay 
the  division  of  the  funds,  the  early  division 
of  which  was  the  very  object  of  the  Bank- 
rupt-laws. The  Commissioners  might  be 
all  honourable  men ;  '*  so  are  they  all 
honourable  men ;"  but  that  was  no  reason 
whatever  why  they  should  be  placed  in 
such  a  situation  that  they  could  not  do 
their  duty  but  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
interest.  It  was  too  much  that  such  a 
system  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
opposition  to  all  principles,  and  in  defiance 
of  every  analogy  with  other  Courts.  If  a 
gentleman  of  great  talents,  industry,  and 
acquirements,  received  his  early  appoint- 
ment of  Commissioner,  what  was  the  con- 
sequence ?  The  very  moment  at  which  he 
arrived  at  any  proficiency  to  perform  his 
duty  as  a  Judge,  the  remuneration  of  a 
Judge  for  it  averaged  only  400/.  a-year, 
became  too  contemptible  for  him  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  he  Would 
be  found  practising  in  Westminster-hall, 
or  at  Lincoln  VInn,  to  the  desertion  of  his 
duties  in  Basinghall-street.  This  fact  was 
within  the  knowledge  of  every  man,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  it.  From  a  juris- 
diction so  prone  to  error — from  a  deposi- 
tory of  errors  like  this — it  would  be  con- 
ceded that  there  ought  to  be  some  mode  of 
readily  correcting  what  it  did.  Was  this 
the  case  ?    It  was  his  doty  to  statei  that 
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the  only  ftppeal  from  the  Commisftioners  of 
Bankruptcies  wu  one,  of  all  others,  the 
most  full  of  delays,  the  most  overloaded 
with  expenses,  and  more  calculated  to  de- 
feat all  the  ends  of  justice  and  objects  of 
appeal,  than  any  other  known  to  the  laws. 
It  was  a  mere  combination  of  every  objec- 
tion  which  could  exist  against  the  revision 
of  a  case.  He  was  speaking  of  the  appeal 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  First,  was  that 
appeal  attended  with  delay  ?  Look  at  the 
evidence  given  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  said,  that  he  had  felt  the  in- 
convenience to  his  clients  of  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  most  particularly 
when  the  appeal  wift  from  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.  Before  the  petition  of  appeal 
could  be  heard,  the  mischief  to  be  provided 
against  was  very  frequently  committed, 
and  past  all  remedy.  Most  cases  of  bank- 
ruptcy required  a  speedy  decision*  and  yet 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  in  BasinghalU 
street,  the  business  was  worse  conducted 
than  in  the  most  petty  Court  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  if  the  Court  in  Basinghall-street 
were  absolutely  abolished,  and  a  Court 
like  the  Insolvent  Court  were  to  be  estab- 
lished in  its  stead,  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public.  The  object  for 
which  the  Bankrupt  Court  was  established 
was  lost.  Such  had  been  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  now  let  the  House 
hear  what  had  been  the  evidence  of  the 
Chief  Baron  upon  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
penses. The  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Sir  James  Alex- 
ander, had  said,  that  there  was  a  large  ex- 
pense incurred  in  the  first  instance.  He  had 
taxed  a  great  number  of  bills,  and  the 
large  expense  arose  principally  from  the 
number  of  affidavits,  which  contradicted 
each  other  as  to  the  facts,  and  if  there  was 
any  doubt  as  to  the  facts,  the  Chancellor 
•ent  the  case  to  an  issue  before  a  Jury. 
One  of  the  Commisetoners  of  Bankruptcy, 
Mr.  Oretg,  had  written  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  from  which  he  would  read  an  ex- 
tract. Mr.  Gretg  said,  that  these  difficult- 
iea  had  long  been  a  tobiect  of  complaint. 
The  uncertainty  of  such  evidence,  the  con- 
flicting nature  of  the  affidavits,  very  often 
rendered  a  Commission  of  Bankruptcy  a 
matter  of  gpreat  expense,  and  the  matter 
generally  at  issue  was  on  occasions  where 
a  Jury  must  decide  the  facts.  This  was 
a  costly,  a  diUtory,  and  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  coming  to  a  decision.  Now  be 
(Mr.  Williama)  would  coose  to  the  subject 


of  expense.  Mr.  Penson,  Secretary  of 
Bankrupts  under  Lord  Eldon,  had  afforded 
a  conjecture  of  the  immeasurable,  and  of 
the  almost  inconceivable  expenses « utterly 
wasted  and  thrown  away  upon  those  affi- 
davits, which  were  filed  for  no  purpose 
except  that  the  suitor  might  have  the  sa<> 
tisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  must  have  to 
pay  1,000/.  or  1,500/.  for  no  purpose  upon 
earth.  Mr.  Penson  further  stated,  that  in 
the  bankruptcy  of  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Qibbs,  the  affidavits  alone  amounted  to 
1,500  folios,  and  as  eight  folios  went  to 
one  brief-sheet,  there  were  about  190 
brief-sheets,  at  3s.  4d.  a  sheet,  which,  with 
the  expenses  of  preparing  the  brief,  would 
amount  to  50/. ;  and  as  in  this  case  there 
were  five  counsel  on  each  side,  the  solicit*- 
ors  would  have  to  charge  this  50/.  five 
times  over,  or  !250/.  The  other  side  would 
have  the  same  expense,  so  that  the  amount 
would  be  500/.  This  afforded  one  idea 
of  the  length,  breadth,  and  delay  of  costs, 
of  a  Chancery  appeah  In  this  one 
case  1,000/.  had  been  spent  on  the 
bare  materials  for  the  wordy  warfare 
Then  came  the  refreshers,  so  that  infinitely 
more  than  1,000/.  would  be  spent;  and 
this  was  by  no  means  an  extraordinary 
case.  Mr.  Penson  had  said,  that  in  several 
cases  the  expenses  of  the  affidavits  had 
amounted  to  1,000  folios.  In  another 
cause  eight  counsel  had  been  employed, 
and  each  had  been  heard  at  great  length. 
And  what  did  all  this  end  in  ? — it  ended, 
as  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  had  taformed  the 
House,  in  an  inquiry,  where,  as  Mr.  Greig 
very  truly  said,  it  ought  to  have  begun — 
it  ended  in  an  issue  to  try  the  facts,  which 
rendered  all  the  affidavits  useless.  He 
never  knew  a  case  where  a  man  had  been 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  any  profit- 
able result,  and  the  case  subsequently 
went  to  a  Jury,  that  he  did  not  throw  aside 
all  his  Chancery  affidavits,  and  resort  to 
the  evidence  of  other  witnesses.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  fact,  always  said,  that 
where  a  doubt  existed,  he  should  send  the 
point  to  issue ;  and  how,  he  would  ask, 
could  a  case  be  without  a  doubt,  in  which 
there  were  1,500  folios  of  affidavits?  This 
insufficient  and  costly  appeal,  then,  was 
the  onl^  correction  that  existed  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  worst  constituted  Court 
in  England.  Would  any  man  of  principle 
undertake  to  say,  that  in  a  country  priding 
itself  upon  its  jurisprudence,  such  a  system 
could  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  ?  and  if 
his  leamed  friend  replied,  that  Eo^boifi) 
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had  tolerated  this,  he  should  then  reply , 
that  that  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  any 
honourable  mind   that  such   a  nuisance 
ought  not  to  be  removed.     His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  opposite  (Sir  C.  Wetherell) 
who  spoke  against  this  Bill,  said,  that  no 
opinion  had   ever    been  pronounced    in 
favour  of  the  Court  now  proposed  to  be 
established  by  the  gentlemen  examined 
before  the  Chancery  commission.    It  would 
be  marvellous  if  they  had  pronounced  such 
an  opinion,  for  the  Court  had  no  existence 
even  in  embryo  until  the  beginning  of  this 
year.     If  such  an  opinion  had  been  pro- 
nounced, it  would  have  been  anticipatively, 
prospectively,  and  prophetically — to  bor- 
row the  language  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend.      But  did  his   hon.  and  learned 
friend  mean  to  say,  that  the  necessity  of 
something  like  it  had  not  long  been  ac- 
knowledged?     In   1718,   upwards  of  a 
century  ago,  there  had  been  a  petition 
from  the  city  of  London,  complaining  that 
the  operation  of  the  Bankrupt-laws  was 
such,  that  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  was 
consumed    in   litigation.      In    1783,   Sir 
James  Burgess  put  forth  a  series  of  reasons 
against  the  existing  power  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  and  in  his  learned  pamphlet, 
Mr.  Basil  Montagu  had  printed  a  bill  for 
the  remedy  of  the  abuses  he  complained 
of,  in  the  same  form  as  Sir  James  Burgess 
drew  it.  That  bill  contained  a  provision  for 
a  permanent  Court,  and  proposed  a  remedy 
for  some  of  the  grievances  which  suitors 
at  present  sustained  in  their  appeal  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Again,  in  the  year  1811 
there  were  petitions  from  the  sister  king- 
dom, from  Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork,  Bel- 
fast, and  other  trading  and  commercial 
places,  complaining  of  the  administration 
of  the  Bankrupt-laws,  and  of  the  manner 
in   which   the   Courts  were   formed.     In 
consequence  of  the   general   complaints 
which  were  made  of  the  existing  law,  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1811,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other,  with  which  he  was  not 
acquainted,  it  was  not  followed  up ;  that 
bill,  however,  contained  a  provision   for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Court  to 
dispose  of  all  legal  matters  in  bankruptcy, 
llien  came  the  Committee  of  1817,  before 
which  the  most  eminent  legal  authorities, 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  CuUen,  and  others, 
were    examined,    and   all    concurred    in 
stating,  that  nothing  could  be  more  ini- 
quitous than  the  existing  mode  of  admi- 
oiitering  the  Bankrupt-laws,  Tbese  things 


spoke  loudly  against  the  existing  system, 
and  called  imperatively  for  a  radical  change 
in  the  constitution  and  administration  of 
these  laws.     But  this  was  not   all.     The 
very  cause  of  this  Bill,  the  very  ground  (A 
its  being  brought  before  Parliament,  was 
the  requisition   of  a   numerous   body  of 
bankers  and   merchants   of  the   City  of 
London,  assembled  last  spring,  complain- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  the  Bankrupt- 
laws  were  administered,  and  praying  for  a 
change.     It  was   that  requisition    which 
suggested    and    became    the    immediate 
foundation  of  the  Bill  which  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  introduced  into  the  other 
House,  which  had  received  the  sanction 
of  that  House,  and  which  was  now  in  the 
course  of  discussion  before  that  House. 
The  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  some 
measure    to    amend   tlie   Bankrupt- laws, 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  after  the 
repeated  and  continued  complaints  which 
had  been  made  against  the  existing  laws, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  last  century 
down  to  the  very  day  and  hour  that  this 
measure  was  introduced.     What  did  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  mean  by  saying  to  him,  or  to  any 
of  the  supporters  of  this  measure,  that  it 
was  unnecessary — that  it  was  uncalled  for 
— that  it  had  been  introduced   in   mere 
wantonness  of  legislation  ?     Did  the  hon. 
Member  mean  to  say  that,  in  the  opinions 
of  commercial  men,  as  well  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  most  eminent  of  those  to  whom 
the  administration  of  the  existing  Bank* 
rupt-laws  had  been  intrusted,  that  change 
was  not  required?     All  that  he  (Mr.  J. 
Williams),  could  do  was,  to  satisfy  any 
man  that,  for  more  than  a  century  past, 
the  attention  of  the  public  had  been  con- 
tinually called  to  the  grievances  of  the 
present  system.     He  had  done  that,  and 
laboured  to  shew,  that  the  present  system 
was  ill-constructed  and  worked  ill,  for  this 
plain  and  obvious  reason, — that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  questions  of  bankruptcy  were 
of  importance,  in  the  same  proportion  was 
it  necessary  to  have  a  Court  which  was 
distinguished  by  Judges  of  great  learning, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  was  it  neces- 
sary to  revise,  to  remodel,  and  to  make  a 
radical  change  in  the  whole  system.     To 
use   the   language  of  the  Committee  of 
1818,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  was  the  necessity  that  there 
should  be  a  complete  change  in  the  Courts 
and  in  their  practice.     The  noble  Marquis, 
the  member  for  Buckinghamshire,  said 
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that  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  details  of 
this  Bill,  in  order  that  he  might  form  a 
judgment  of  what  their  probable  effect 
would  be.  He  wished  to  God  the  noble 
Marquis  were  present  now,  impartially  to 
determine  whether  the  Commissioners 
should  remain  as  they  were,  or  whether 
this  plan,  or  something  like  it,  should  be 
substituted.  He  would  allude  to  those 
points  upon  which  the  present  Bill  got 
rid  of  many  of  the  great  and  long-lived 
abuses  which  had  hitherto  disgraced  this 
branch  of  our  law.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  however,  who  he  was  glad  to  see 
was  at  that  moment  resuming  his  seat,  had 
asserted  that  the  present  Bill  would  beget 
a  multiplication  of  appeals.  In  the  first 
place,  said  he,  there  is  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  one  Commissioner  to 
the  Subdivision  Court.  Upon  that  point, 
bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  mistaken 
— there  was  no  such  appeal.  The  manner 
in  which  that  part  of  the  Bill  was  to  ope- 
rate was  this : — If  the  single  Commissioner, 
whose  duties  were  limited,  had  any  doubt 
upon  his  mind  upon  any  point,  either  of 
law  or  of  fact,  which  might  arise  before 
bim,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  Subdivi- 
sion Court,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  some  of 
his  brother  Commissioners,  and,  with  their 
assistance,  determined  the  question  at 
once.  Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  could  be 
a  more  judicious  or  convenient  mode  of 
settling  preliminary  difficulties.  Still  it 
was  said,  you  have  no  end  to  appeal,  be- 
cause from  the  decision,  whether  of  the 
one  or  of  the  three  Commissioners  of  the 
Subdivision  Court,  you  have  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Review.  It  was  for  this  that 
he  praised  this  Bill,  because  it  substituted 
a  summary  mode  of  proceeding,  which 
would  operate  cheaply  and  quickly,  for 
the  long,  and  tedious,  and  ruinous  system 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  By  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Review  were  empowered  to 
form  rules  for  the  practice  of  that  Court 
and  of  the  Subdivision  Court.  Now  sup- 
posing one  of  the  rules  to  be,  that  the 
Commissioners  singly,  or  formed  into  a 
Subdivision  Court,  should  have  a  short- 
hand writer  to  take  down  all  these  deci- 
sions, or  perhaps  take  notes  of  all  that 
Cssed  before  them,  or,  if  it  be  deemed 
tter,  that  the  Commissioner  should  take 
notes  of  the  evidence  adduced  before  him, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Judge  in  the 
Superior  Courts — what  would  be  the  con- 
iec|uenGe  ?     Wby,  that  witbio  four-and- 


twenty  hours  after  a  doubt  might  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  Subdivision  Court,  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Review  might  be  obtained  upon  it.  Could 
any  reasonable  man  doubt  the  advantages 
of  such  a  system  of  appeal  over  one  which, 
attended  with  ruinous  expenses,  also  kept 
the  parties  in  suspense  and  doubt,  not  only 
for  weeks  and  months,  but  for  years?  The 
next  appeal  was  to  the  Lord  Chancellor ; 
but  it  would  be  upon  matter  of  law  only ; 
because  the  Court  of  Review,  if  a  doubt 
or  a  difficulty  arose  upon  a  point  of  fact, 
were  empowered  to  direct  an  issue,  as 
Mr.  Greig  wisely  said,  at  first  instead  of 
at  last.  Then  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  assumed,  but  assumed  under  a  mis- 
take, that  there  was  to  be  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the 
House  of  Lordf^.  If  the  parties  chose  to 
take  the  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  at 
once,  instead  of  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
they  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  but  if 
they  appealed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
they  would  not  aflerwards  be  at  liberty  to 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  At  present, 
according  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Chancery  Commission,  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  bankrupts'  petitions  carried 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  did  not,  on 
the  average,  amount  to  less  than  700  a 
year.  Thus,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Lee,  a  most  competent  witness, 
was  one-third  of  the  time  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  occupied  in  the  disposal  of 
business  which  did  not  properly  belong  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  costs  attend- 
ant upon  these  700  appeals  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  according  to  the  sample  which 
he  had  given,  would  amount  to  700,000/. ; 
but  suppose  they  were  to  take  it  at  one- 
fifth  of  that  sum,  and  say  that  the  costs 
amounted  to  140,000/.,  which  was  a  mode- 
rate calculation — even  then,  ought  they 
to  reject  any  measure  which  had  for  its 
object  the  cutting  away  of  so  odious  a 
system?  If  fit  and  proper  Judges  were 
appointed  to  the  Court  of  Review,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that  the  appeals  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  would  hereafter  t>e 
few  indeed.  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
Basil  Montagu,  who  had  had  more  prac- 
tice before  the  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
rupts than  any  other  man  now  living— as 
well  as  many  other  authorities  of  the 
highest  eminence,  all  concurred  instating, 
that  a  worse  tribunal  could  not  by  posti* 
bility  exist  than  a  Court  of  Commissioneni 
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of  Bankrupts.  The  late  Chief  Baron,  Sir 
William  Alexander,  stated  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Commission,  that  a  Court  could 
be  80  constituted  to  determine  matters  in 
bankruptcy,  as  to  render  an  appeal  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  unnecessary.  His  (Mr. 
J.  Williams's)  object,  however,  at  present 
was,  to  shew  that  the  appeals  would  be 
few,  if  a  proper  Court  were  established  to 
hear  bankrupt  cases  in  the  first  instance. 
Upon  this  point  he  would  quote  the  evi- 
dence of  a  Mr.  Harris,  a  solicitor  at 
Bristol,  a  man  of  great  respectability,  and 
in  very  extensive  practice,  and  who  spoke 
very  sensibly  upon  the  subject.  Havin^^ 
alluded  to  the  establishment  of  a  Bank- 
rupt Court,    he  said — *  My   opinion   is, 

*  tnat  appeals  from  such  a  Court  would 
'  only  originate  where  there  was  a  manifest 

*  error  in  the  decision  of  the  Judge,  or  in 
'  the  case  of  extremely  litigious  suitors.' 
Mr.  Harris  was  then  asked,  whether  he  did 
not  think  that  the  parties  would  be  anxious 
to  go  to  a  higher  Court  of  appeal.  He 
said,  *  Not  generally,  I  should  think,  ex- 

*  cept  where  the  suitors  are  litigious,  or  the 
'  attorney   employed  —  as  unfortunately, 

*  there  are  but  loo  many — is  of  a  low, 

*  pettifogging  character.  Where  respect- 
'  able  persons  are  employed,  I  do  not  think 

*  that  there  would  be  many  appeals.' 
Such  was  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Harris,  and 
he  perfectly  concurred  with  him  in  all  the 
opinions  which  he  had  expressed.  He 
was  satisfied  that  if  the  Court  of  Review 
were  established,  they  should  hear  no  more 
of  700  bankrupt  petitions  being  annually 
carried  before  the  Lord  Chancellor.  There 
was  one  other  point  upon  which  this  Bill 
had  his  most  sincere  and  hearty  concur- 
rence, knowing  by  a  pretty  long  experience 
how  much  such  a  provision  was  required. 
He  alluded  to  the  appointment  of  the 
official  assignee,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  secure  the  property  of  the  bankrupt ; 
and,  what  was  more  material,  to  render  it 
immediately  productive,  by  vesting  it  in 
the  public  funds.  He  was  well  aware  that 
the  last  Bankrupt  Act  provided,  under 
penalties,  that  the  assignee  should  place 
in  the  hands  of  some  banker  the  outstand- 
ing debts  of  a  bankrupt,  as  he  should 
collect  them.  It  often  happened,  however, 
that  the  assignee,  although,  to  all  appear- 
ance, a  man  of  substance  and  of  property, 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  in  very  doubtful  and 
precarious  circumstances.  It  was  an  old 
and  a  true  adage  that  a  drowning  man 
woold  catch  at  a  straw.    It  bad,  in  many 


instances,  been  exemplified  in  th^  cases  oi 
assignees  of  bankrupts.  Themselres  in  n 
insolvent  state,  they  had  been  unable  ts 
resist  the  temptation  of  employins^  tlie 
funds,  which  had  come  into  their  namb 
from  the  bankrupt's  estate ;  but  erentaaMj 
failing,  the  other  creditors  had  lost  ererj^ 
thing.  Therefore,  it  had  been  thougfat, 
that  the  best  mode  of  applying  anina  de* 
rived  from  bankrupt  estates,  would  be  to 
compel  the  official  assignee  to  rest  then 
immediately  in  the  public  funds.  More^ 
over,  to  guard  against  any  danger  of  Um 
from  the  insolvency  of  the  assignee,  it  wsi 
provided,  that  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  office,  an* 
less  he  gave  security  for  the  full  amotmt 
of  the  sums  which  might  be  likely  to  piss 
through  his  hands.  So  that  the  danger 
which  now  attended  the  appointment  of 
assignee  was  effectually  provided  for,  as 
well  as  the  immediate  and  beneficial  appli- 
cation of  whatever  assets  might  be  demed 
from  the  estate.  He  would  now  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  pounds,  shillings^  and 
pence  part  of  this  Bill,  about  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  had  said  so  much.  Was  it  really 
so  extravagant  and  profligate  a  measure 
as  he  had  described  it  to  be  ?  In  the  Bni 
place,  there  was,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
a  fund  of  ominous  name — ^a  name,  by<* 
the-bye,  which  it  well  deserved-^the 
Dead  Fund,  from  which,  afler  paying  the 
Masters  in  Chancery,  the  Vice-Cbancellor, 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  there  remained  a  clear  surplus 
of  27,000/.  a-year  free,  to  be  disposed  of 
in  any  manner  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
might  think  fit.  The  whole  expense  of  the 
new  establishment,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Boroiighbridge,  which  was  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated, would  amount  to  29,200/.  a 
year ;  to  meet  this  expense,  the  Dead  Fund, 
if  it  were  necessary,  would  be  applicable, 
and  thus  an  expense  of  little  more  than 
2,000/.  a  year  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
public.  But  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a 
sum  equal  to  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
Court  by  a  tax  upon  the  suitors,  without 
calling  for  any  portion  of  the  consolidated 
or  other  funds  of  the  country.  Upon  a 
reasonable  and  very  moderate  calculation, 
the  fees  paid  by  the  suitors  in  the  new 
Court  would  amount  to  34,500/.  a-year 
— that  was  to  say,  upwards  of  4,000/.  a 
year  beyond  the  estimated  expense  of  the 
Court  Itself  ;-*0O  that,  in  point  Qt  fact^ 
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kilts  Court  would  cost  the  country  nothing. 
Bot  when  expense  was  talked  of,  they 
ought  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  was 
the  expense  of  the  present  unsatisfactory 
iystem  of  administering  the  Bankrupt-laws, 
—it  wag  71,189/.  a-year — so  that,  upon 
the  score  of  saving  expense  alone,  there 
was  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Court  pro- 

Csed  to  be  established  by  this  Bill,  of  no 
8  than  41,989/.  a-year.  But  he  was 
defrauding  the  Bill  of  its  merits  when  he 
descended  to  these  particulars.  As  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Westminster, 
too,  bad  well  observed^  in  providing  for  the 
proper  administration  of  justice,  every 
pound  of  expense  was  not  of  importance, 
and  should,  in  fact,  be  regarded  only  in  a 
secondary  point  of  view.  For  this  mea- 
sure, however,  he  might  with  truth  assert, 
that  in  all  its  parts,  in  all  its  operations,  it 
might,  without  any  additional  expense,  be 
brought  into  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  But,  supposing  that  this  were  not 
the  case— supposing  that  it  were  neces- 
sary to  call  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund 
for  10,000/.  or  20,000/.  a-year,  what 
would  that  be,  compared  with  the  needless 
sums  which,  under  the  existing  system, 
were  annually  expended  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  now  came  to  another 
point,  upon  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  attracted  much  attention;  he  alluded 
to  the  patronage  which  it  was  contended 
the  Lord  Chancellor  would  gain  by  this 
Bill.  The  House  was  probably  aware, 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  present  was 
paid  but  5,000/.  a-year  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund— that,  undoubtedly,  was  a 
public  charge.  Then  he  received  from 
6,000/.  to  7,000/.  a-year  upon  fees,  and 
4,000/.  a-year  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  upon  the  subject  of  fees. 
Ever  since  he  had  had  a  seat  in  that  House 
—ever  since  he  had  read  anything  upon 
the  subject — he  had  always  understood  it 
to  be  matter  of  complaint  that  any  Judge 
should  be  paid  by  fees  arising  from  his 
own  Court.  At  the  present  time,  there- 
fore, in  conformity  with  all  that  had  been 
said  and  written  upon  the  subject,  it  was 
intended  to  abolish  that  part  of  his  emolu- 
ment which  the  Lord  Chancellor  derived 
from  fees,  and  to  substitute  another  fund 
from  which,  by  less  objectionable  means, 
he  might  obtain  a  sum  equal  to  that  which 
he  had  hitherto  derived  from  fees,  and 
firom  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  so  that,  for 
tbefutttrsi  neither  the  suitors  of  the  Court, 


nor  the  country  generally,  would  have  to 
bear  any  part  of  the  expense  of  supporting 
a  Lord  Chancellor.  The  manner  in  which 
this  was  proposed  to  be  effected  was,  to 
take  from  the  Dead  Fund,  which  was  no 
man's  properly,  a  sum  of  12,000/.  annually, 
in  lieu  of  the  fees  and  of  the  5,000/. 
hitherto  paid  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
He  now  came  to  the  2,000/.  a-year  which 
it  was  proposed  to  add  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's retiring  pension.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Borough- 
bridge,  said  that  he  gave  no  opinion  upon 
that  subject.  There  certainly  could  be 
no  ground  for  objecting  to  it.  Every  man 
who  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  Court 
of  Chancery  must  be  aware,  that  many 
serious  changes  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  been  effected  by  this 
Bill,  and  other  regulations  made  which 
rendered  it  6t  and  proper  that  the  amount 
of  his  retiring  pension  should  be  recon- 
sidered. He  who  supposed  that  the  people 
of  England  were  niggard  in  rewarding 
those  who  faithfully  discharged  high,  and 
responsible,  and  laborious  duties,  was 
mistaken.  They  were  at  all  times  ready 
and  willing  that  such  persons  should  be 
amply  paid.  He  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  had  had  no  communication  what- 
ever with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who 
now  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
upon  the  subject  of  this  Bill — but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  must  do  him  justice,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that,  if  ever  man 
deserved  well  of  his  country,  it  was  my 
Lord  Brougham,  who,  by  exertions  almost 
superhuman,  had  got  rid  of  the  immense 
arrear  of  business  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  curse  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  There 
was  one  topic  more,  and  one  topic  only, 
to  which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
adverted,  and  upon  which  he  would  say  a 
few  words.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  contended  that  this  Bill  was  framed, 
as  it  would  appear,  almost  for  the  express 
purpose  of  creating  patronage  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Those  gentlemen  little  under- 
stood the  profession  of  the  law  who  sup- 
posed that  the  greater  the  value  of  the 
situation  to  be  given  away,  the  more  de- 
sirable was  the  patronage  to  the  person 
who  had  the  disposal  of  it.  A  very  little 
examination  must  serve  to  convince  any 
one  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  without  incurring  the 
indignation  of  the  public,  to  make  any- 
thing like  a  jobbing,  irregular,  or  sinister 
appointment  to  any  important  jodicfol 
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would  remind  the  House,  that  there  were 
twelve  Masters  in  Chancery,  who  were 
fully  paid,  and  not  too  fully  employed ; 
but  they  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  refer- 
euces  made  to  them  in  bankruptcy  mat- 
ters, which  references  they  were  able 
most  satisfactorily  to  dispose  of,  and  they 
might  dispose  of  a  great  deal  more.  There 
was  the  Vice-Chancellor,  too,  a  Judge  who 
was  appointed  for  the  particular  purpose 
of  assisting  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  bank- 
ruptcy cases.  The  present  Vice-Chancel- 
lor  had,  during  his  sittings,  devoted  thirty- 
five  days  to  the  hearing  of  bankruptcy 
cases,  and  in  that  period  entirely  disposed 
of  the  whole  of  them.  He  had  lefl  no 
arrears  in  bankruptcy,  for,  although  there 
were  a  few  cases  still  set  down  before  him, 
they  could  not  be  called  arrears,  as  they 
had  not  been  on  the  paper  four  months, 
because  he  had  devoted  his  holidays  to 
the  bearing  of  bankruptcy  cases,  and  had 
got  through  all  but  those  of  later  growth. 
This  showed  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  was 
fully  competent  to  do  the  business.  The 
proposition  then  in  support  of  the  present 
Bill  was  this — the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice- 
Cbancellor,  who  had  time  and  ability  to  do 
the  business  in  bankruptcy,  was  to  be 
taken  away,  and  a  new  Court  was  to  be 
established,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  public 
money — out  of  the  "  Dead  Fund,"  as  it 
was  called,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
to  retain  the  whole  of  his  7,000/.  ti-year, 
without  allowing  out  of  it,  as  Lord  Eldon 
used  to  do,  2,500/.  to  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
in  part  of  his  salary  for  assisting  him. 
There  happened  to  be  no  arrears  of  bank- 
rupt cases  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  exertions 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  had  been  able 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  arrears,  and  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  causes.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  now  said,  that  the  duty  should 
not  be  performed  in  this  way,  but  that  he 
would  receive  the  fees,  and  cease  to  pay 
2,500/.  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  the 
hearing  of  bankrupt  petitions.  He 'did 
not  believe  that  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  devoted  more  than  eight  or  nine 
days  to  bankrupt  cases.  The  whole  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  bankrupt  cases  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
for  the  time  being.  At  present,  all  the 
expense  of  this  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  law  was  defrayed  out  of  the  fees 
paid  by  the  suitors  in  this  Court :  but  it 
was  proposed,  that  the  expenses  of  the 
new  Court  should  be  paid  by  the  public^ 


out  of  what  was  called  the  Dead  Fund. 
The  income  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
be  increased  very  considerably  by  this  Bill. 
At  present,  the  fees  paid  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  on  bankrupt  cases  amounted  to 
rather  more  than  7,000/.  a-year,  of  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  received  only  5,000/. 
as  he  had  to  pay  the  Vice-Cnancellor 
2,500/.  a- year  out  of  the  fund  arising  from 
that  source.  This  new  Court  was  to  hear 
all  the  appeals  in  bankruptcy  now  heard 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  although  the  ap- 
peal still  remained  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
He  presumed,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  would  cease  to  pay 
the  2,500/.  now  received  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  out  of  the  bankrupt  fees.  He 
had  not  made  any  personal  attack  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  observations  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  make  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  performed.  No- 
thing he  could  say  would  have  the  effect 
of  lessening  that  distinguished  individual 
in  public  estimation ;  for,  however  much 
they  might  differ  in  opinion,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  withhold  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  distinguished  talents.  The 
average  salary  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  during 
the  three  years  that  he  held  the  Great  Seal, 
amounted  to  12,771/.,  and  out  of  this  he 
had  to  pay  the  Vice-Chancellor  2,500/. 
a-year.  This  left  10,271/.,  which  was 
the  whole  sum  he  received  as  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal ;  but  he  also  received  in 
addition  a  salary  of  4,000/.  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords  :  this  made  a  total  of 
14,271/.  But  if  the  present  Bill  should 
pass  into  a  law,  the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
have  18,000/.  a-year,  as  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  would  continue  to 
pay  2,500/.  a-year  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
A  Committee  of  that  House  had  recom- 
mended that  the  salary  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor should  not  exceed  14,000/.  a-year. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  the  author  of 
this  Bill,  computed  the  income  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  at  15,000/.  a-year,but  he(Sir  E. 
Sugden)  was  prepared  to  shew  that  it  would 
amount  to  considerably  more  than  18,000/. 
and  this  great  increase  of  salary  over  that 
received  by  his  predecessors  would  be  at- 
tended with  a  diminution  of  duties.  Ha 
was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  had  devoted  a  larger  portion  of 
his  time  than  his  predecessors  to  sitting  ia 
Court,  but  he  doubted  whether  the  public 
had  gained  materially  by  it.  At  any  rate, 
there  was  no  reason  to  justify  the  inereaae 
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of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  salary  to  such  an 
enormous  amount  as  18,000/.,  and  at  the 
same  time  divesting^  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  3,500/,  a-year.     In  addition  to  this,  it 
should  also  be  recollected,  that,  hy  this 
Bill,  the  Lord  Chancellor  saved  the  charge 
of  the  salary  for  the  Secretary  of  Bank- 
rupts.     But  the   office  of    Patentee  of 
Bankrupts   was  to  be   abolished.      This 
office  was  now  held  by  Mr.  Thurlow,  and 
Mr.  Scott,  a  son  of  Lord  Eldon,  had  a 
reversion  in  it.     It  had  been  asserted,  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  made  a  great  sacri- 
fice by  abolishing  this  office ;   but  how 
could  this  be,  as  he  would  not  have  an 
appointment  to  this  place  until  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thurlow  and  Mr.  Scott,  and 
it  was  not  likely  that  a  vacancy  would  oc- 
cur while  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  held 
the  Great  Seal.    As  so  much  credit  was 
claimed  for  the  abolition  of  these  sinecure 
offices,  he  would  remind  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlemen,  that  there  were  many  sinecure 
offices  attached  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  were  not  to  be  abolished.     Out  of 
some  of  these,  certain  portions  of  the  fees 
were  annually  paid,  the  amount  of  which 
was  not  exactly  known,  but  which  would 
go  to  increase  the  18,000/.  a-year.     In  ad- 
dition to  this  great  augmentation  of  salary, 
this  Bill  would  confer  on  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor an    extent  of    patronage    greater 
than  any  his  predecessors  ever  enjoyed. 
However,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  have  the  official  ap- 
pointment to  the  places  under  the  new 
Bill.     He  was  convinced,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  this  Court,  that  it  would  be 
made  a  political  engine.    He  was  satisfied 
that  a  more  unwise  act  had  not  been  com- 
mitted since  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  a  noble  Lord  to  preside  in  that 
Court,  or  of  a  more  decided  political  bias. 
He  could  not  see  the  shadow  of  a  reason 
for  cutting  down  the  salary  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  the  extent  of  2,500/.  a-ycar, 
when  such  a  material  increase  was  to  be 
made  to  the  income  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham.     The  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Administration  had  said,  that  he 
was  satisfied  he  had  made  a  very  good 
bargain,  but    the   Lord  Chancellor  had 
certainly  made  a  better  bargain.      But 
these  were  not  the  grounds  which  should 
actuate  public  men.     The  present  Chan- 
cellor had  already  had  a  considerable  share 
of  patronage  considering  the  short  time 
that  be  bad  been  in  office.    No  less  than 


six  vacancies  in  the  Commissionerships  of 
Bankrupts  had  been  filled  up.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  told  each  of  the  Gentlemen 
whom  he  made  a  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
rupts, that  he  must  not  expect  any  com- 
pensation if  a  change  should  be  made  in 
the  Bankrupt  Court,  and  the  office  of 
Commissioner  abolished.  Lord  Brougham 
made  no  such  limitation,  but  appointed 
gentlemen  to  these  offices,  without  any 
understanding  as  to  their  not  having 
retiring  salaries.  These  Commissioners 
were  to  be  paid  14,000/.  a-year  for  re- 
tiring salaries,  when  there  existed  not  the 
least  necessity  that  they  should  retire. 
But,  independent  of  the  patronage  of  the 
appointment  to  these  lucrative  offices, 
which  were  more  than  fifty  in  number,  was 
the  House  aware  that  the  appointments 
were  to  be  made,  and  the  salaries  to  com- 
mence immediately  on  the  passing  of  this 
Bill,  although  the  duties  of  these  Judges 
and  other  officers,  were  not  to  commence 
until  some  time  after  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  ?  The  noble  Lord  opposite  said, 
that  the  days  of  patronage  had  gone  by ; 
but  could  a  proposition  of  this  nature  be 
designated  in  any  other  way  than  as  gross 
patronage  and  jobbing  ?  He  would  read 
the  last  clause  of  this  Bill,  which  would 
render  the  nature  of  his  objection  obvious. 

*  And  be  it  enacted,  that  this  Act  shall 

*  commence,  and  take  efiect  from  and  after 

*  the  passing  thereof,  as  to  the  appointment 
'  of  the  Judges  and  other  officers  hereby 

*  authorised,  and  as  to  all  other  matters  and 
'  things,  from  and  after  the  11th  day  of 
'  January  next.'  From  this  it  appeared 
that  these  gentlemen  would  receive  their 
salaries  from  the  day  of  their  appointment, 
which  would  take  place  immediately,  al- 
though the  Bill  did  not  come  into  operation 
until  the  II th  of  January.  What  a  large 
sum  would  the  salaries  of  the  Judges,  Re- 
gistrars, and  other  officers  of  this  Court 
amount  to,  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
public,  until  the  duties  of  their  oftice 
commenced  !  What  an  opportunity  had 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  give  a  portion  of 
the  bankruptcy  business  to  the  Masters  in 
Chancery !  for  nobody  would  say  that  they 
were  now  overburthened  with  the  duties 
they  had  to  perform ;  but  then,  if  this 
were  done,  the  fees  which  would  be  paid 
under  the  new  system  would  go  to  other 
persons.  The  Chief  Justice  of  this  new 
Court  was  to  have  3,000/.  a-year,  and  the 
three  Puisne  Judges  2,500/.  a-year  each. 
These  Judges  would  have  little  or  nothiog 
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to  do  for  their  large  salaries.  Such  was 
the  impression  on  the  minds  of  others.  A 
few  nights  ago  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
said,  with  some  degree  of  exultation,  that 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  common- 
law  Judges  had  consented  to  fill  the  office 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  this  new  Court. 
No  man  could  entertain  a  higher  degree 
of  respect  for  this  learned  Judge  than 
himself,  and  every  man  would  admit 
his  claims  as  a  person  of  eminent  talent, 
extensive  legal  knowledge,  and  great  in- 
dustry. It  should  not  he  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  this  learned  Judge  retired  from 
the  Court  of  King*s  Bench  to  the  compa- 
rative ease  and  quietness  of  the  Exchequer, 
as  he  found  the  duties  of  the  former  Court 
too  onerous  for  his  advanced  years.  Since 
the  appointment,  however,  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  and  the  throwing  open  the 
Court,  there  had  heen  such  an  influx  of 
business,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  called 
the  seat  of  ease.  The  learned  Judge,  then, 
to  whom  he  had  alluded,wastobe  appointed 
to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  this  Court,  and, 
if  the  business  of  this  office  were  great  or 
burthensome,  it  was  not  very  likely  that  he 
would  accept  it.  This  salary,  however,  of 
3,000/.  a-year,  with  compai*atively  nothing 
to  do,  could  not  but  prove  to  be  very 
agreeable.  The  four  Judges  of  this  Court 
would  have  to  hear  the  bankruptcy  peti- 
tions, and  to  try  issues  on  points  of  that 
nature.  The  Vice-Chancellor  heard  all 
the  bankruptcy  petitions  in  thirty-five 
days,  and  it  was  not  very  probable  that  it 
would  take  these  Judges  a  longer  time 
than  that,  for  there  would  not  be  more 
petitions  to  hear  than  the  Vice-Chancellor 
neard,  as  that  learned  Judge  heard  all 
that  there  were.  Again,  on  the  average 
of  a  number  of  years,  there  were  not  twelve 
issues  on  questions  of  bankruptcy  tried  in 
our  common-law  Courts.  The  Court, 
also,  from  its  coustitution,  would  become 
stagnant, and  decline  in  public  estimation; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  smallncss  of 
the  business,  the  legal  knowledge  of  the 
Judge  would  diminish,  and  might  become 
obsolete.;  and  the  professional  character 
of  the  practitioners  in  it  would  not  be  of 
the  highest  order.  He  admitted  that  the 
bankruptcy  system  required  alteration,  but 
he  objected  to  the  proposed  new  jurisdic- 
tion as  inexpedient  and  inefficient.  It  was 
establishing  an  inferior  jurisdiction  in  the 
place  of  one  of  high  importance,  and  it 
could  have  no  beneficial  operation,  but,  on 


the  contrary,  it  would  dwindle  into  insig- 
nificance, and  be  productive  of  mischid*. 
The  great  protection  which  a  trader  now 
had  against  his  being  unjustly  made  a 
bankrupt,  consisted  in  his  right  to  try,  by 
an  action  at  law,  the  validity  of  the  com- 
mission which  had  been  sued  out  against 
him.  For  the  trial  of  such  actions  no  tri- 
bunal was  more  fit,  or  so  fit,  as  the  superior 
Courts  of  common-law.  He  should  be 
sorry  to  see  their  important  functions  de- 
legated to  the  new  Court,  which  would 
prove  to  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  was  un- 
necessary. He  would  not  be  understood 
to  advocate  the  existing  administration  of 
the  law  in  bankruptcy,  because  he  disap- 
proved of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  in- 
tended, by  the  present  Bill,  to  alter  it 
Why  make  a  complete  change  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Court?  If  it  was  necessary, 
were  there  not  Masters  in  Chancery  to 
whom  matters  of  this  nature  could  be  re- 
ferred ?  Were  there  not  the  present  Com- 
missioners, some  of  whom  were  amongst 
the  most  able  men  in  the  profession  ? 
Had  they  not  a  Vice-Chancellor  as  a  Judge 
of  Appeal,  instead  of  referring  every  ques- 
tion to  the  Lord  Chancellor  ?  And,  also 
the  fifteen  common-law  Judges  for  tlie 
trial  of  issues  ?  Why  was  it  necessary  to 
constitute  this  new  Court  with  such  ex- 
pensive and  complicated  machinery  ?  No 
man  was  more  pledged  to  the  improvement 
of  the  law  than  he  was,  and,  when  he  left 
office,  he  explained  to  the  House,  in  a 
long  speech,  the  alterations  and  amend- 
ments which  it  was  proposed  by  the  late 
Administration  to  make  in  the  law,  and 
the  House  would  recollect  that  the  import- 
ant  subject  of  bankruptcy  was  not  omitted 
in  the  detail  he  then  made.  The  object 
he  intended  to  efiect  was,  in  the  main, 
that  which  was  sought  by  the  present  Bill ; 
but  he  proposed  to  attain  it  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner.  He  never  contemplated 
the  severing  the  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy 
from  the  Great  Seal,  but  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to 
place  the  duties  at  present  discharge  by 
the  seventy  in  the  hands  of  perhaps  twenty ; 
to  retain  the  valuable  assistance  of  the 
Masters  in  Chancery,  and  to  make  still 
greater  use  of  it,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
Court,  and  decrease  the  number  of  appeals^ 
and,  above  all,  not  to  part  with  the  privilege 
of  trying  actions  in  the  superior  Courts. 
The  change  which  he  contemplated  might 
have  been  effected  without  expense,  and 
without  any  such  increase  of  patronage  as 
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the  present  Bill  proposed.  He  never  con- 
templated the  forming  a  new  Court,  with 
a  Chief  Justice  and  Puisne  Judges,  Com- 
missioners and  Registrars,  at  salaries 
amounting  to  26,000/.  a-year.  It  must 
be  universally  admitted,  that  a  more  op- 
portune moment  for  the  passing  of  this 
bill  could  not  occur  than  the  present  time, 
for  the  attention  of  the  public  was  so 
strongly  directed  to  other  topics,  that 
hardly  any  regard  had  been  paid  to  this 
Bill.  It  ought  to  have  been  brought  in 
and  left  over  until  next  Session,  when  time 
would  have  been  allowed  for  its  consider- 
ation by  the  country,  instead  of  its  being 
hurried  in  the  way  in  which  it  had  been. 
Again,  it  was  most  objectionable  to  deprive 
the  creditors  of  the  care  of  the  property 
of  the  bankrupt,  and  to  place  it  under  the 
control  of  ofiicial  assignees.  Tl)e  Lord 
Chancellor  was  afraid,  however,  that  the 
creditors  might  neglect  their  own  interests ; 
for  he  said,  '*  We  must  not  let  the  unfor- 
tunate creditors  pla^e  confidence  in  one 
of  their  own  body,  for  there  is  a  chance 
that  he  may  deceive  them ;  let  ns,  therefore, 
take  charge  of  the  estate."  Accordingly, 
the  Government  were  to  appoint  thirty 
persons  to  perform  this  duty  of  official  as- 
signees. He  had  thought  that  everybody 
had  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to  leave 
the  management  of  a  man's  affairs  in  his 
own  hands,  and  the  same  rule  should  apply 
to  the  creditors  in  a  case  of  bankruptcy. 
He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  great  frauds 
and  abuses  were  committed  by  persons 
acting  as  assignees ;  but  this  could  have 
been  prevented  without  establishing  this 
roachmery.  Why  not  allow  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  the  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
rupts to  remove  assignees  in  case  of  the 
non-performance  of  their  duty;  and  why 
not  modify  the  law,  so  as  to  render  the 
punishment  in  cases  of  fraud  more  cer- 
tain aud  expeditious  ?  This  part  of 
the  Bill  would  lead  to  the  greatest 
abuses,  and  would  produce  much  mis- 
chief. He  objected  to  the  Government 
interfering  in  any  case  in  which  the 
property  of  individuals  was  at  stake — of 
course,  he  exempted  the  property  of 
minors  and  lunatics — or  of  preventing  any 
disposition  that  a  man  chose  to  make  of 
his  own.  He  had  always  regarded  this  as 
one  of  the  chief  blemishes  of  the  French 
law.  There  was  hardly  any  mode  in 
which  a  gentleman  of  England  could  not 
dispose  of  his  property.  There  was  no 
mode  of  dividmg  it  among  his   family 
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I  which  he  could  not  avail  himself  of.  The 
French  law,  however,  on  the  death  of  a 
parent,  directed — with  the  exception  of 
one  share — an  equal  division  among  the 
younger  children,  and  a  double  portion  to 
the  eldest  son.  This  was  most  objection- 
able, and,  even  if  for  no  oth^r  reason,  a 
father  ought  to  have  the  power  of  pro- 
tecting himself  against  a  prodigal  son. 
An  extreme  case  like  that  of  Mr.  Thel- 
lusson — where  a  father  left  all  his  property 
from  his  family,  unless  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time  a  heir-male  should  be  alive — 
could  be  no  justification  of  such  a  rule  as 
was  laid  down  in  the  French  law.  But 
to  return  to  the  subject  immediately  before 
the  House.  He  contended  that  it  was 
against  the  very  principle  of  the  law  of 
England,  to  adopt  the  course  now  laid 
down  in  this  Bill,  relative  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  official  assignees.  Because  the 
assignees  appointed  by  the  creditors  some- 
times violated  their  trust,  it  was  proposed 
to  take  from  the  creditors  the  management 
of  the  property  of  their  debtor,  in  which 
they  must  feel  great  interest,  and  give  it 
to  assignees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Then  it  was  obvious,  that 
these  thirty  official  assignees  would  have 
enormous  salaries  in  fees,  for  they  were  to 
receive  five  per  cent  on  the  money  col- 
lected out  of  the  bankrupt's  estate.  This 
might  appear  a  small  sum,  but  when  the 
estate  was  large,  the  money  that  would 
accrue  would  be  enormous.  He  re- 
membered a  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
Mr.  Powell,  where  the  debts  collected 
amounted  to  780,000/.  Now  if,  when 
this  Bill  comes  into  operation,  any 
merchant  should  fail  for  such  a  large  sum 
as  that,  any  one  of  these  assignees  would 
come  in  for  upwards  of  30,000/.  He  was 
so  convinced,  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
official  assignees  would  be  enormous,  that 
he  was  inclined  to  request  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  if  his  praises  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  gain  for  him,  as  they 
ought,  the  favour  of  his  Lordship,  to  exer- 
cise a  little  of  his  influence  in  favour  of 
him  (Sir  Edward  Sugden),  for  he  should 
like  of  all  things  to  lay  down  his  more 
laborious  occupation,  and  take  up  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  with  the  post  of  official 
assignee.  One  of  these  thirty  official 
assignees  was  to  be  tacked  to  every  ex- 
isting commission,  and  the  existing  assig- 
nees were  to  pay  over  the  money  to  him. 
This  was  an  insult  to  men  of  character, 
respectability,  and  education,  which  they 
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would  not  bear.     Could  it  be  expected 
that  an  honest  assignee — a  man  of  justice 
and  integrity — a  creditor,  who  had  been 
appointed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament — 
would  relish  being  turned  out  of  his  office 
in  this  manner,  and  being  obliged  to  hand 
over  ev^ry  single  shilling  he  had  received  ? 
But  to  what  restrictions  were  these  official 
assignees  to  be  subject  ?  In  the  first  place, 
good  security  would  be  required.     It  was 
absurd  to  talk  of  sufficient  security,  for 
such  enormous  sums  as  these  persons  might 
receive,   which,    in    some    cases,    would 
amount    to   hundreds    of  thousands    of 
pounds.     He  did  not  insinuate  anything 
against  the    character  of   these    official 
assignees;    they  would  be  gentlemen  of 
good  and  proper  politics.    The  noble  Lord 
said  so — ihat  was  certainly  something — 
but  men  who   were   to   exercise  such  a 
control  as  this,  ought  to  possess  even 
greater  merits  than  that.     If  a  man  were 
to  give  security   for   10,000/.  and  then 
received    a    very    large    sum  —  perhaps 
1 00,000/. — what  remedy  would  there  be 
if  he  were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  pro- 
ceed to  Calais  by  steam,  or  some  such 
quick    conveyance  ?        Would    not    the 
creditors  say  in  such  a  case,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  them  if  the    Lord 
Chancellor  had  allowed  them  to  take  care 
of  their  own  interests,  and  would  they  not 
have  a  right  to  say  so?  What  would  the  effiict 
of  this  Bill  be,  so  far  as  regarded  country 
attornies.  In  that  respect,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  objectionable  measures  he  had  seen. 
As  the  law  now  stood,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  not  the  power  of  appointing  country 
Commissioners,  but  by  this  Bill  he  vested 
that  power  in  himself,  and  by  that  one 
act  secured  to  himself  the  patronage  of  all 
the  barristers  and  attornies  throughout  the 
kingdom.     Now,  suppose  a  political  Lord 
Chancellor,  such    a    Chancellor  as   had 
been  in  times  long  gone  by,  who  would 
interest  himself  in  political  questions,  was 
it  not  likely  that  the  gentlemen,  before 
they  were  appointed^  would  have  a  little 
bit  of  information  given  to  them,  to  the 
effect    that    his    Majesty's    (iovcrnment 
wished  to  advocate  particular  questions, 
and    to    attach    themselves    to    specific 
political  parties?     He  had  stated,  when 
the  Reform  Bill  was  before  the   House, 
that  it  had  been  calculated  that  the  bar- 
risters  who   would    bo   appointed    under 
that  Bill,  would  not  l)e  less  in  numlter  \\\m\ 
300,  and  they  would  l>e  appointe<l  by  the 
Lord   Chancellor;    if,  therefore,  the  ap- 


pointment of  those  200  or  300  indtvkluak 
were  given  him,  as  well  as  the  iDfloeBce 
this  Bill  would  give,  an  immeaae  degiet 
of  power,  to  be  exercised  over  all  Um 
attornies  and  all  the  barristers  in  Eog- 
land,  would  be  vested  in  him.    This  was  a 
power  which   should  be  given  to  ik>  naa, 
and  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  ought  tt 
form  no  exception.     The  Reform  Bill  had 
placed  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
country    attornies    than   they   ever    pos- 
sessed, and  if  that  Bill  should  pass,  these 
dangerous  powers  would  be  still  more  itt- 
creased  by  the  Bill  now  under  discussion. 
Under  that  Bill  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  overseers  to  employ  an  attorney,  in 
order  to  make  out  the  lists;    wliea  the 
lists  were  made  out,  the  attorney  must  go 
before  the  barrister  to  argue  the  case — for 
a  barrister  must  not — over  whom  he  will 
possess  a  most  considerable  degree  of  in- 
fluence, and  if  the  barristers  ware  to  go 
on  their  own  circuits,  it   would  be  still 
more  objectionable,   and    this    infiueoet 
would  be  increased.     Tha  attorney  would 
possess  an  interest  over  the  bemster,  he 
would  make  up  the  lists,  and  if  this  Bill 
passed,  the  attornies  would  have  a  greater 
power  over  the  elections  of  this  country 
than  ever  was  possessed  by  any  class  or 
body  of  men.     Now,  as  this  Bill  gave  tlie 
Lord   Chancellor    again    great  influence 
over   these  attornies,  who   possessed    so 
much  power,  the  I^rd  Chancellor  and  his 
Majesty*s  Government  for  the  time  being, 
would  possess  an  influence  over  the  elec- 
tions, which  was  highly  improper,  uncon« 
stitutional,  unadviseable,  and  inexpedient* 
On  these  grounds,  it  would  be  quite  im-> 
possible '  to  pass  this  Bill.     He  would  not 
stop  this  measure  at  present,  because   he 
was  quite  willin<;  to  admit,  that  there  must 
be  great  alterations  in  Ixinkniptcy.     He 
entirely  agreed  that  there  was  a  necessity 
of  cutting  down  the  number  of  the  present 
Commissioners ;  but  the  power  of  deciding 
cases  of  this  description  must  not  be  taken 
from  the  Judges  of  the  land,  and  given  to 
an  inexperienced   and    inefficient    Court. 
He  would  state  to  the  House  a  few  general 
observations  on   this  question.     He  had 
frequently  heard  it  argued  by  individuals, 
whom  no  man  would  deny  were  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  suhject,  that 
the  business  of  bankruptcy  ought  not  to  be 
separated    from  the   Great  Seal,  and    he 
would  tell  the  House  why.  He  was  making 
these  observations  in  the  presence  of  many 
hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen,  who  would. 
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no  doubt,  correct  htm  if  he  stated  anything 
improper.  This  was  not  only  an  important 
branch  of  legislation,  so  far  as  the  property 
cf  individuals  was  concerned,   but  there 
was  no  law  in  practice  which  it  might 
not  he  necessary  to  consult  in    the   ad- 
ministration  of  justice    in    this  respect. 
The  greater  part  of  the  solicitors  who  were 
engaged  in  bankruptcy  cases  only,  were 
much  less  respectable  than  any  other  class 
of  practitioners.      There  was  no  branch 
of  the  practice  in  which  there  was  so  great 
a  tendency  to  perjury  as  bankruptcy.     It 
was  requisite,  therefore,  that  this  business 
t^hould  be  attached  to  the  Great  Seal,  not 
merely  because  the  Great  Seal  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  knowledge  requisite  to 
amend  and  correct  the  erroneous  decisions 
of  the  Courts  below,  but  because  the 
importance  of  that  Court,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  barristers  who  practised  in  it, 
were  such   as  to  keep  in  check   and  to 
control  undue  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
inferior  practitioners  in  bankruptcy.    The 
removal   of  bankruptcy   from  the   Great 
Seal  would,  therefore,   be  the  means  of 
also  removing  this  wholesome  check,  and 
this  due  administration  of  justice.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Court  of  Review,  which 
would  transact  the  business  now  performed 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor.    If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  new  Court  at  all,  which 
he  denied — it  would  6rst  be  proper  that 
the  whole  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and 
the  administration  of  the  Insolvent-laws 
between  them,  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.    The  Insolvent- law  now  stood 
on  as  bad  a  footing  as  a  law  could  well 
stand,  operating  most  harshly  upon  the 
poor  debtor,  without  being  sufficiently  ad- 
vantageous to  the  poor  creditor.     Every- 
body knew  the  truth  of  this  observation,  and 
nobody  better  than  the  noble  Lord ,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  because,  before  he 
came  into  office,  he  did,  in  a  manner  most 
creditable  to  himself,  and  highly  gratifying 
to  this  House  and  the  country  at  large, 
offer  to  become  a  most  active  member  of 
a  Committee  which  the  Government  then 
proposed  to  appoint,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the   law    of    debtor    and 
creditor.    The  noble  Lord  at  that  period 
could   afford  to   devote  his  time  to  the 
performance  of  that  duty ;  but,  of  course, 
hii  coming  into  office  had  incapacitated 
bim  from  doing  so.     His  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  not   brought   forward  any 
proposition   for    pursuing   that    inquiry, 


although  the  leading  member  of  it  was 
willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  arduous 
duty  to  which  he  had  referred.     It  was 
impossible  to  conceive  a  more  unwise  and 
improper  course  than  that  of  constituting 
a   new  Court   of  Bankruptcy,  while  the 
existing  laws  of  insolvency  and  of  debtor 
and   creditor   remained   in   their  present 
state.     This  Bill  had  two  objects  in  view ; 
the  first   was,   the   institution. of  a  new 
Court,  which   was  not  wanted :  and  the 
other  was,  the  making  some  half-dozen 
alterations  in  the  law,  which  might  well 
be    done  without  having  a   new   Court. 
Under  the  existing  law,  the  first  man  in 
En«;land  might  be  put  into  an  awkward 
predicament.     A   man   behind   his  back 
might  swear  to  a  certain  transaction,  ex 
parte  ;  and  unless  he  had  the  means  of 
shewing  that  he  was  not  a  bankrupt,  they 
were  bound  to  regard  him  as  one,  on  this 
ex  parte  proceeding,  and  his  fair  fame 
and  fortune  were,  perhaps,  for  ever  de- 
stroyed.    As  so  much  hardship  could  be 
entailed  upon  individuals  by  this  law,  the 
Legislature  very  properly  allowed  an  ap- 
peal to  any  court  of  justice  in  the  country, 
but  what  did  this  Bill  do  ?     It  allowed  no 
such  advantage,  but  compelled  the  indi- 
vidual to  bring  his  case  before  one  of  the 
unimportant  and  incompetent  Judges  of 
the  Tribunal  which  was  about  to  be  es- 
tablished.    If  this  Bill  were  to  pass,  what 
would  be  the  effect,  supposing  a  man — 
Mr.  Chambers,  for  instance,  whose  case 
was  well  known — should  turn  out  not  to 
be  a  bankrupt ;  a  man*s  credit  would  be 
destroyed  without  any  cause  for  so  doing. 
It  was  quite  a  common  thing,  certainly, 
for  the  decision  of  Commissioners  to  be 
reversed,  and  for  issues  to  be  tried,  and 
verdicts  set  aside ;  but  under  the  present 
system  there  was  a  direct  remedy;    the 
case  might   be   tried   before  any  of  the 
Courts  in  Westminster-hall,  or  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  ;  but  in  future  this  must 
be  done  before  this  new  tribunal  of  un- 
important personages.      Unless  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  could  shew  that  the 
fifleen  Judges  of  the  land  were  so  pressed 
thatthey  could  not  hear  issueson  bankrupt- 
cies— the  number  of  which  was  very  small — 
there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for 
this  change.  The  bankrupt  and  the  creditor 
ought  to  have  a  full  ana  fair  remedy,  and 
therefore  he  was  willing  and  anxious  tQ 
concur  in   a  measure  which  would  have 
that  effect.     There  was  another  questioni 
of    vory    great    importance,    relatiug  to 
C  'i 
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the  saving  of  which  they  had  heard,  and 
the  fund  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  spoke.     The  Dead  Fund  was 
the  property  of  living  men  ;  it  was  com- 
posed of  dividends  which  had   not  been 
paid  over,  because  the  owners  were  not  to 
be  found ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  as  much 
the  property  of  the  public  as  any  which 
was    applied    in    the    administration    of 
justice.   The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
might  have  applied  the  same  observations 
to  this  fund  as  to  the  unclaimed  dividends 
at  the  Bank  of  England.    There  was  very 
great  expense  and  trouble  attendant  upon 
getting  a  small  fund  out  of  Court ;  and  no 
doubt  every  facility  ought  to  be  aflforded 
for    that    purpose.    These   small    funds 
were    accumulated    at    the   expense   of 
individuals,  and  he,  therefore,  called  upon 
the    noble    Lord    to    protect    this  fund. 
There  was  once  a  suggestion  made  on  this 
side  the  House,  which  seemed  not  to  be 
attended  to  on  the  other  side,  to  borrow 
the  Suitors'  Fund  and  lend  it,  to  Govern- 
ment.    He  then  took  the  liberty,  as  he  al- 
ways should,  of  opposing  such  a  system. 
Not  a  single  shilling  of  a  fund  belonging  to 
the  suitors  of  that  Court  ought  ever  to  be 
touched.     That  fund,  so  far  as  it  was  not 
wasted,  belonged  to  the  State,  no  doubt ; 
but  then,  the  law  applied  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  make  good  the  necessary  charges 
of  the  administration  of  justice — nothing, 
certainly,  could  be  more  fair.     It  was  un- 
claimed, and  it  certainly  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied, in  the  first  instance,  to  defraying 
those  costs  incurred  in  administering  jus- 
tice.   The  noble  Lord,  however,  was  now 
going  to  apply  it  to  other  purposes.  He  pro- 
posed to  give  the  Lord  Chancellor  5,000/. 
out  of  it,  as  at  present,  and  also  7,000/. 
instead  of  fees  and  other  emoluments.  How 
could  such  a  proceeding  be  reconciled  with 
justice?     What  right  had  the  noble  Lord 
to  pay  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  way  he 
proposed,  without,   in   the  first  instance, 
making  a  full  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
this  fund  ?     In  fact  that  fund  had  become 
a  public  trust;    and  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  said,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  provide   for  these  expenses 
without  having  recourse  to  a  public  fund, 
this  was  a  perfect  delusion;  for  he  proposed 
to  throw  those  expenses  upon  a  fund  which 
belonged  to  certain  individuals,  and  not 
one  shilling  of  which  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  the  country.     The  Lord 
Chancellor  held  the  bankruptcy  business 
by  a  particular  commission — that  com- 


mission was  always  directed   to   bim  « 
a  matter  of  course ;  and,  therefore,  thougk 
the  law  in  bankruptcy  cases  was  always  ad- 
ministered in  the  CourtofChancery,  where 
alone  itcould  be  administered,  yet  it  did  not, 
strictly  speaking,  so  belong  to  the  Coiirtas  to 
justify  them  in  throwing  upon  the  Suiton^ 
Fund,  not  only  the  expense  of  the  feesii 
bankruptcy,  but  the  whole  of  the  ezpeoie 
of  this  new  Court.    The  noble  Lord  at  tbe 
head  of  his  Majesty *s  Government,  and 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the   Court  of  Chancery,   would  entirely 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  country, 
if  they  brought  forward  measures  of  thii 
description,   instead  of  introducing  nev 
and  complete  reforms  in  the  law,  and  in* 
stead  of  reducing  those  enormous  fees  and 
exorbitant  charges  which  would  long  ago 
have  been  abolished  if  the  late  Administra- 
tion had  remained  in  office.     He  had  t 
right  to  say  this,  and  he  would  now  declare, 
sincerely  and  deliberately,  that  he  woaki 
support  any  general  improvement  in  thb 
respect  which  might  be  brought  forward 
on  fair  and  proper  grounds.     When  tbe 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  now  sat  on  the 
Woolsack  was  defeated  on  the    measure 
which   he     (Sir   Edward  Sugden)     then 
brought  forward,    he  again  divided   the 
House,  and  again  declared  his  intention  of 
making  use  of  his  privilege  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  until,  by  repeated  adjourn- 
ments, he  had  destroyed  the  success  of  tbe 
measure.    Therefore,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  now   at   the  head  of  the  law,  had 
shewn  as  much  opposition  to  an  alteration 
in  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  was  possible  for 
any  individual  Member  of  Parliament  to 
shew  in  his  place  in  that  House.     For  the 
task  of  introducing  a  Reform  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  justice,  many  individuab 
might  be  more  competent  than  himself; 
but,  there  was  no  one  who  would  have  set 
about  it  with  a  more  sincere  and  earnest 
desire  to  effect  an  improvement  than  he 
should.     He  had  employed  the  time  which 
properly  belonged  to  himself— the  vacation 
— to  give  his  best  consideration   to    the 
subject,  and  from  the  course  then  adopted 
by  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  he  had  had 
a   most  sanguine  hope   that  some   most 
effectual  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
law  would  have  been  introduced.      This 
confidence  he  could  not  entertain  much 
longer,  if  some  comprehensive  measure  were 
not  brought  forward.     In  makine  any  ob- 
scrvations  upon  a  public  subject,  he  should 
always  do  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty. 
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without  regard  to  any,  the  most  remote, 
ulterior  considerations,  or  to  >^'hocver 
might  happen  to  hold  the  Great  Seal  for 
the  time  beingr. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  did  not  know 
whether  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
ever  received  any  castigation  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  but,  certainly,  if  not  for  that, 
for  some  other  sufficient  reasons,  he  had 
addressed  the  House  on  the  present  oc- 
casion on  very  many,  various,  and  dis- 
simikr  subjects.  He  (M r.  Serjeant  Wilde) 
had  never  received  any  castigation  from 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  to  him  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  an  hon.  and  learned  friend  of  his, 
near  him,  could  treat  this  subject  with 
^  good  humour.  One  of  the  evils  to  which  his 
'  hon.  andleamedfriend(Sir  Edward  Sugden) 
!  called  the  attention  of  the  House  was,  the 
'  recent  despatch  of  business  in  the  Court  of 
'  Chancery.  As  this  House  and  the  coun- 
'  try  had  a  tolerably  long  experience  of  the 
'  evil  consequences  of  delay  in  that  Court, 
there  could  be  but  very  few  hon.  Members 
^  who  would  sympathize  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  This  was  undoubtedly 
a  measure  of  very  great  importance,  em- 
bracing the  whole  system  of  the  present 
administration  of  the  law.  Though  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  entered  into 
a  great  variety  of  topics  calculated  to 
distract  his  own  attention  and  that  of  his 
listeners,  he  had  not  advanced  anything 
decidedly  opposed  to  this  proposition.  He 
had  not  attempted  to  shew  that  the  Court, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish,  would  be 
incompetent  to  answer  the  object  for  which 
it  was  to  be  created.  He  was  not  aware 
from  whom  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
who  introduced  this  Bill  in  another  place, 
procured  the  necessary  information  on 
which  to  act,  or  to  whose  experience  he 
addressed  himself,  if  he  did  not  apply  to 
the  very  same  quarters  to  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  referred. 
With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill,  the  measure  now  proposed  was  not 
new  to  any  individual  who  might  have 
thought  fit  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
subject.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  the 
system  of  bankrupt  jurisdiction  had  been  a 
matter  of  universal  and  constant  condem- 
nation and  execration.  This  Bill  was  the 
result  of  those  inquiries  which  had  from 
time  to  time  been  made,  upon  the  authority 
of  that  House,  or  by  persons  professionally 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice  : 
the  Bill  at  the  same  time  proceeded  upon 


the  recommendations  of  Committees  of  that 
House,  and  upon  the  recommendations  of 
individuals  who  had  given  their  best 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  there  was  no 
part  of  this  Bill,  not  even  that  part  which 
was  most  condemned,  which  had  not  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  most  respectable 
authorities  reiterated  from  time  to  time. 
Considering  the  way  in  which  Commis- 
sioners of  Bankrupts  were  appointed,  it 
would  be  a  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance if  that  jurisdiction  were  efficient ; 
agreeing,  however,  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  that  among  the  Commis- 
sioners there  were  to  be  found  as  intelli- 
gent, efficient,  and  respectable  individuals, 
as  filled  any  situations  in  the  kingdom. 
He  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  practising  before  them,  and 
had,  therefore,  constant  opportunities  of 
seeing  them;  and  he  would  unhesitatingly 
state,  that  there  were  individuals  in  that 
jurisdiction  before  whom  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  plead  ;  still  that  jurisdic- 
tion had  been  made  more  the  subject  of 
patronage  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 
It  was  well  known  that  to  Lord  Chancellor 
after  Lord  Chancellor  it  had  been  the 
means  of  obliging  political  and  other 
friends,*  and  a  great  number  of  individuals 
had  been  appointed  who  were  utterly  in- 
capable of  discharging  the  duties  belong- 
ing to  their  office.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  spoken  of  this  jurisdiction 
without  knowing  anything  about  it ;  he  had 
borne  testimony  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Commissioners  did  their  duty.  He  be- 
lieved he  never  was  in  a  room  with  them  in 
his  life,  he  was  sure  thathishon.  and  learned 
friend  had  no  experience  on  the  subject,  that 
he  possessed  no  personal  means  of  inform- 
ation. He  was  quite  in  error  when  he 
stated  to  the  House  that  much  attention 
was  usually  given  to  parties  at  private 
meetings.  He  would  read  what  had  been 
stated  by  an  hon.  and  learned  friend  of 
his,  who  had  been  engaged  in  eleven 
times  as  much  business  before  these 
Commissioners  as  any  other  individual 
in  existence.  He  said,  '  Secondly,  among 
'  the  evils  of  the  jurisdiction  is  the  diffi- 
'  culty   of   fixing    the   attention   of    the 

*  Commissioners.'  This  individual  was 
himself  a  Commissioner  :  he  proceeded. 
'  The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is 
'  with  great  difficulty  fixed  on  the  subject 
'  matter  in  dispute.     I  frequently  have  to 

*  implore  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
<  Commissioners,  but  at  private  meeting 
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'  the  newspaper  is  a  much  more  able  ad- 
'  vocate  than  I  am.  In  January  last,  on 
'  my  stating  to  a  Commissioner,  who  had 
'  appointed  two  and  1  believe  tlirce  private 
'  meetings  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
'  impossible  all  parties  could  gain  his  undi- 

*  vided  attention  ;  the  answer  to  my  obser- 
'  vations  was,  *'  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
'  had  ordered  that  only  three   meetings 

*  should  be  held  at  once."     A  more  per- 

*  verted  or  mistaken  interpretation  of  that 
'  order  could  not  be  conceived.'  When 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  therefore, 
spoke  as  he  had  done  upon  this  subject, 
his  observations  were  applied  to  a  point, 
in  respect  of  which  he  possessed  no  inform- 
ation. It  must  be  apparent  that  this  was 
the  case,  if  the  statements  which  had  been 
made  by  individuals  who  knew  anything 
of  the  matter  were  referred  to.  It  ap- 
peared from  a  statement  of  Mr.  Montague 
— an  excellent  authority  on  this  question, 
and  who  had  been  before  referred  to — that 
a  worse  constituted  tribunal  could  not  be 
conceived;  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Three  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
attend  a  meeting  two  hours,  or,  if  it  were  a 
private  meeting,  one  hour,  The  counsel, 
the  attornies,  and  the  Commissioners  at- 
tended, besides  thft  parties.  Punctuality 
was  not  to  be  expected ;  a  portion,  of  the 
two  hours  or  hour,  as  the  case  might  be, 
was  wasted,  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
attendance  of  the  necessary  parties.  The 
examination  was  taken  by  question  and 
answer,  and  while  it  was  proceeding  the 
counsel  did  not  sit  silent,  and  discussions 
frequently  arose,  so  that  it  often  happened 
that  half  the  time  of  the  second  meeting  was 
occupied  in  re-saying  and  re -considering 
what  was  said  at  the  first;-  and  so  they  might 
go  on  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  meetings. 
Could  it,then,  be  supposed  that  such  a  Cou  rt 
as  this,  and  such  proceedings  as  these  were 
calculated  to  administer  justice,  equitably, 
and  satisfactorily  ?  It  had  been  stated  that 
the  average  expense ofeachmectingwas  12/.; 
it  was  not  more  than  10/.  At  last  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commissioners  was  unsatis- 
factory ;  and  what  then  took  place  ?  A 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor, the  depositions  being  taken  before  him 
by  affidavit,  and,  consequently,  not  in  the 
same  way  as  before  the  Commissioners.  The 
whole  matter  was  gone  over  again  ;  at  last, 
at  the  end  of  some  months,  the  matter 
came  for  hearing  before  the  Vicc-Chan- 
cellor ;  he  decided,  and  in  many  cases  the 
parties  instantly  appealed,     But  did  he 


always  decide?  no ;  he  frequently  (}irecte<i 
a  further  inquiry,  and  often  he  directed 
issues  to  be  tried.  What  was  the  colu^ 
quence  ?  These  inquiries  were  unsatii- 
iactory  ;  the  case  came  back  again  to  the 
Vice-Chanccllor,  and  the  parties  theo 
appealed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  whole 
system  being  one  of  endless  litigation, 
procrastination,  and  expense,  AUbou^ 
he,  perhaps,  had  had  considerable  ex- 
perience on  this  subject,  still  there  woe 
many  gentlemen  who  had  had  more ;  bat, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would 
state  a  few  instances  of  what  had  occuned 
within  his  own  personal  ex|)erience,  and  the 
truth  of  which  he  could  vouch  for.  It  wai 
admitted — and  this  fact  was  material — by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite, 
that  the  nature  of  this  jurisdiction  ought  to 
be  altered.  Now,  some  short  iioie  ago,  tlie 
necessity  of  such  an  alteration  was  utterly 
denied,  but  it  was  now  fully  admitted,  for  no 
one  could  deny  that  great  evils  existed.  Hk 
hon.  and  learned  friend  referred  to  a  specific 
case,  and  as  he  took  it  first  he  would  follow 
his  example.  In  that  case  a  Commissioo 
issued  against  Messrs.  Howard  and  Gibbs; 
that  commission  was  superseded :  it  was 
afterwards  tried,  and  before  another  Com- 
mission; and  after  a  very  long  examin- 
ation— sixteen  or  twenty  meetings  were 
held  upon  it — the  petition  was  rejected. 
A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  reverse  that  decision,  and 
praying  that  it  should  be  received ;  long 
affidavits  were  prepared,  and  six  or  seven 
counsel  were  instructed  and  feed.  The 
case  came  on  before  the  then  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  Sir  John  Leach,  who,  as  soon  as 
the  case  was  opened,  said — *'  It  is  useless 
my  going  through  this  petition.  I  cannot 
hear  it,  inasmuch  as  the  question  turns 
upon  contradicted  facts,  and  there  must 
be  an  issue.''  An  issue,  tlierefore,  was 
directed.  That  petition  did  not  cost  less 
than  300/.  or  400/.  and  before  counsel 
were  heard — immediately,  in  fact,  on  the 
case  being  opened,  and  without  the  long 
affidavits  being  looked  into  further  than 
to  shew  the  Court  that  the  facts  were  con- 
tradicted— it  was  thus  abruptly  disposed 
of.  That  petition  was  presented  in  1816; 
the  issue  was  tried  in  about  twelve  months ; 
and  a  verdict  was  found  in  conformity 
with  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  against  the  debt.  A  petition  was 
presented  to  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor,  with 
a  complaint  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  had 
not  beard  counsel,  and  setting  forth  tb^ 
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fees  and  expenses  incurred  in  presenting: 
their  first  petition.  At  the  end  of  some- 
thing like  twelve  months  this  petition  was 
heard,  and  afler  an  argument  which  lasted 
three  or  four  days,  a  new  trial  was  granted 
on  payment  of  costs  by  the  petitioners : 
these  costs  amounted  to  5.50/.  The  new 
trial,  at  the  end  of  another  twelve  months, 
was  about  coming  on,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  order  was  not  quite  right. 
There  was  a  petition,  therefore,  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  amend  it ;  this  was  done ; 
but  when  the  cause  was  about  coming  on 
again,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
another  error  in  the  order,  and  another 
petition  was  therefore  presented,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  presentation  of  that  pe- 
tition something  like  four  years  and  a-half 
had  elasped  since  the  question  had  first 
arisen.  My  Lord  Eldon  then  said,  that  he 
should  have  had  all  the  facts  before  him 
three  years  before,  when  the  petition  was 
first  presented.  The  parties  begged  and 
prayed  that  he  would  decide  the  case  him- 
self, without  obliging  them  to  incur  the 
expense  of  preparing  another  issue  and 
sending  it  down  for  trial.  Four  days  were 
occupied  in  hearing  the  argument,  in  which 
no  less  than  nine  counsel  were  engaged. 
The  Court  then  made  an  order  confirming 
the  original  decision  of  the  Commissioners 
and  the  decision  of  the  Jurv,  and  dismissed 
the  petition  with  costs.  The  petitioners 
complained  that  tl>ey  should  have  costs 
to  the  amount  of  1 ,560/.  to  pay  the  as- 
signees, besides  550/.  they  had  paid  be- 
fore, and  Che  petitioners'  own  costs  could  not 
bav€  been  less  than  2,500/.  The  assignees' 
costs  were  about  500/.  Thus  there  was  a  de- 
lay of  6ve  years,  and  the  expense  altogether 
was  about  5000/.  This  was  the  jurisdic- 
tion— the  tribunal-- which  indeed  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  said,  be  could  not  de- 
fend, but  which  nevertheless  had  been 
defended  by  others,  and  held  up  as  perfect 
and  requiring  no  alteration !  He  would 
cite  another  case  which  also  occurred 
within  his  own  knowledge.  In  that  case 
a  creditor  had  proved  a  debt  of  the  amount 
of  4/OOOi.  A  petition  was  presented,  in 
the  year  1 8 1 6,  to  expunge  that  debt.  The 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  by  whom  the  case  was  referred  to 
the  Commissioners,  who  held  twenty-five 
meetings  upon  it,  which  occupied  about 
three  years.  The  Commissioners  ulti- 
Bi»tely  decided  against  the  debt ;  and  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Vice-Chan - 
^or,  who  directed  en  issue;   after  all 


the  expense,  therefore,  of  taking  the  affi- 
davits— after  all  the  fees  to  counsel — the 
matter  was  in  no  way  advanced,  and  the 
affidavits  were  mere  waste  paper.  The  at- 
torney's costs  for  taking  instructions  are 
Is.  for  every  seventy-two  words ;  for  draw- 
ing, 8rf.  per  folio,  or  seventy-two  words, 
and  for  copying — to  be  sworn.  Then 
briefing,  3s.  4c/.  a  sheet  for  every  sheet 
delivered  to  counsel,  of  which  there  were 
sometimes  six  or  more.  An  issue  was  pre- 
pared by  one  side ;  the  other  side  said 
that  the  matter  ought  to  be  concluded, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  issue — and 
the  result  was,  that  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  liord  Chancellor ;  that  pe- 
tition, after  about  a  year  and  a  half  had 
elasped,  was  at  last  argued  before  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon,  and  at  the  period  when 
he  left  office,  it  remained  waiting  for  judg- 
ment, it  having  been  presented  in  1816. 
The  parties  implored  my  Lord  Eldon  to  give 
judgment  notwithstanding  that  be  had  rfe- 
signed  the  Seals,  and  not  to  put  them  to 
the  expense  of  having  the  whole  of  the 
matter  re-heard  before  the  new  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. In  January,  1831,  therefore — last 
January — an  order  was  pronounced  on 
this  petition,  reversing  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioners^  and  pronouncing  the  debt 
to  be  good,  and  the  creditors  of  the  estate 
had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  dividend 
on  4,000/.  of  25.  in  the  pound,  the  costs 
only  amounting  to  2,000/.  There  was 
another  case,  in  which  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Perkins  proved  a  debt  to  the 
amount  of  4,000/.  The  case  was  examined 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  went  through 
the  same  routine,  an  issue  was  directed  in 
the  same  manner;  the  debt  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  dividend  of  2s.  in  the  pound, 
or  sometliing  less,  paid  upon  it,  the  costs 
greatly  exceeding  the  whc^e  amount  of  the 
debt.  He  mig^t  mention  several  similar 
cases  but  would  confine  himself  to  one  more. 
A  dispute  arose,  in  the  instance  to  which 
he  alluded,  whether  the  sum  of  300/.  had 
been  received  by  the  assignee  for  the 
benefit  of  the  estate  or  his  own  benefit,  on 
which  an  issue  was  directed — the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  conceiving  himself  incompe- 
tent to  decide,  directed  the  issue,  and  the 
verdict  decided  in  favour  of  the  creditors, 
and  that  the  money  was  received  for  the 
use  of  the  estate.  When  the  case  went  back 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  all  the  parties 
were  desirous  of  having  their  costs  out  of 
the  fund,  but  the  parties  received  only  300/. 
a  sum  not  sufficient  to  pay  their  coats,  and 
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the  rest  they  went  without.  He  could  ac- 
company these  cases  with  many  otherswhicb 
had  occurred  within  his  own  experience. 
He  would  venture  to  say — and  he  had 
been  engaged  in  as  many  commissions  as 
any  man  in  England — that  the  instances 
were  very  rare  where  a  man  was  not  ruined 
by  a  bad  commission  being  taken  out 
against  him.  He  recollected  the  case  of 
a  man  whose  estate  was  supposed  to  be 
worth  10,000/.  My  Lord  Eldon  directed 
an  issue ;  great  delay  took  place ;  the  whole 
estate  was  ruined  and  there  was  not  one 
shilling  left  to  divide  among  the  creditors. 
Instances  like  these  were  not  rare — they 
were  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  It  might  be  asked, 
how  this  happened?  Was  the  tribunal 
incompetent  to  administer  the  duties  which 
were  imposed  upon  it  ?  One  reason  was, 
the  jurisdiction  of  my  Lord  Chancellor  in 
bankruptcy  was,  to  a  great  extent,  assumed, 
for  there  was  no  such  jurisdiction  given 
him  by  the  law  of  the  land.  He  had  it 
and  exercised  it  now,  and  of  course  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  dispute  it. 
He  only  referred  to  this  matter  now,  in 
order  to  shew  why  the  jurisdiction  was  so 
incompetent.  The  Lord  Chancellor  had 
a  commission  directed  to  him  to  try  bank- 
ruptcy cases ;  but  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  a  tribunal  less  qualified  to  de- 
cide such  questions  satisfactorily.  It  was 
impossible  to  suppose  that  disputed  mat- 
ters of  fact  could  be  tried  by  affidavit. 
The  affidavit  was  drawn  by  the  attorney, 
and  the  witness  spoke  the  language  of  the 
attorney,  and  not  his  own.  My  Lord  Eldon 
— with  his  intimate  acquaintance  with, 
and  knowledge  of,  human  nature — knew 
perfectly  well  that  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  satisfactorily,  on  contested  matters 
of  fact,  without  the  intervention  of  a  Jury  ; 
the  Commissioners  therefore  formed  a 
most  imperfect  tribunal.  Many  of  them 
were  too  timid  to  discharge  their  duty 
efficiently.  He  had  frequently  heard 
commissioners  say,  when  they  had  been 
urged  to  do  their  duly  and  commit  a 
bankrupt,  ''  No !  we  cannot  do  it,  our  re- 
sponsibility is  too  great.''  When  he  was 
a  Solicitor,  he  frequently  refused  to  issue 
Commissions  for  creditors,  observing 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  do  so  unless 
they  were  directed  to  a  particular  List.  He 
had  frequently  heard  it  observed  by  so- 
licitors, that  there  were  only  particular 
Lists  who  would  do  their  duty ;  they  of 
coursBi  became  the  subject  of  particular 


remark,  as  they  discharged  their  duty  ii 
a  different  manner  from  the  others.  Thej 
were  accused,  or  laboured  under  the  im- 
putation, of  acting  with  a  peculiar  degree 
of  severity,  which  imputation  had  lo 
foundation  whatever;  in  fact,  he  never 
knew  a  case  of  any  individual  committed 
by  them,  who  was  afterwards  discharged 
by  a  superior  authority.  It  really  was  tbe 
practice,  to  say  to  creditors,  **  You  wiU 
only  throw  your  money  away  unless  you 
can  get  the  Commission  directed  to  a 
particular  List."  At  this  day  there  were 
many  solicitors  who,  though  they  believed 
that  the  prosecution  of  a  Commission  of 
bankruptcy  would  be  beneficial  lo  the 
creditors,  declined  to  take  the  necessaiy 
steps,  despairing  of  obtaining-  Commis- 
sioners who  would  fearlessly  discharge 
their  duty.  Therefore,  looking  to  the 
Commissioners  in  the  first  place,  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  not  the  confidence 
either  of  the  profession  or  of  the  public ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  delay  and  expense 
which  took  place,  arose  from  the  circnm- 
stance  of  the  parties  appealing  against  the 
decision,  merely  from  want  of  such  a  con- 
fidence. This  was  one  of  the  evils  pro- 
posed to  be  cured  by  this  Bill,  which  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  recommendations  of  indi- 
viduals perfectly  competent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  subject.  It  was  proposed 
to  select  many  of  the  new  Commissioners 
out  of  the  existing  number;  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  out  of  seventy  twenty  effi- 
cient men  might  be  found;  and  when  it 
was  considered  that  these  twenty  indivi- 
duals would  form  a  separate  jurisdictioo, 
giving  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of 
their  office,  not  acting  as  counsel,  and  not 
having  their  attention  distracted  by  going 
into  different  inquiries  partially  at  one  and 
the  same  meetings,  it  must  be  at  once  con- 
ceded that  they  would  make  most  efficient 
Judges  or  Commissioners.  He  had  heard 
it  stated  in  another  place  most  distinctly, 
that  many  of  the  existing  Commissioners 
were  intended  to  form  the  new  jurisdic- 
tion. His  hon.  and  learned  friend  assum- 
ed that  this  would  not  be  the  case ;  but  he 
was  mistaken.  Very  many,  if  not  all  of  the 
new  Commissioners  would  be  selected  from 
the  existing  body,  and  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained,  that  when  the  nature  of 
the  jurisdiction  was  so  much  improved,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  most  efficient.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  said,  that  they  had 
no  right  to  expect  the  assistance  of  three 
efficient  CooiinisiioDen  at  one  and  tb^ 
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tame  time;  and  he  said — '*1f  a  young 
man  were  appointed,  I  should  ask,  are 
there  other  young  men  with  him  ;  if  so, 
then  I  should  say  that  the  commission  is 
inefficient,  but  if  he  were  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  experienced  persons,  then 
the  case  would  be  different."  But  was  it 
fit  that  they  should  take  the  chance  of 
having  efficient  persons  in  this  way  ?  This 
was  not,  however,  the  only  objection — there 
were  others  which  required,  to  be  equally 
considered.  He  had  attended  cases  for 
seven  years  virtually,  as  it  was  called, 
before  a  Commissioner  whom  he  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Wilde)  never  saw — because  he 
was  up  stairs  in  bed  during  the  whole  of 
the  time:  a  second  Commissioner  was 
below,  and  his  door  was  left  open,  in 
order  that  the  oath  might  be  considered 
as  having  been  administered  before  him. 
Now  this  was  a  most  respectable  gentle- 
man in  every  sepse  of  the  word,  but  this 
jurisdiction  was  certainly  inefficient.  His 
non.  and  learned  friend  said,  let  the  ap- 
peal be  to  the  Vice-Chancellor :  the  cases 
to  which  he  had  referred  did  go  before  the 
Vice-Chancellor.  They  were  not  now 
proposing  to  establish  a  new  Court,  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  being  untried;  they 
were  not  now  dealing  with  imaginary 
evils:  Government  was  called  upon  to 
act  in  a  case,  the  evils  of  which  were  well 
known  to  commercial  and  professional 
men,  and  called  upon  by  the  existence  of 
such  glaring  defects  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  that  they  could  not  re- 
fuse to  legislate.  Therefore,  it  was  a 
sufficient  answer  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  had  been 
tried,  and  his  jurisdiction  in  this  respect, 
as  at  present  constituted,  had  been  found 
inefficient.  When  he  heard  it  said  that 
there  were  very  few  appeals,  he  referred 
to  a  return  which  was  made  to  that  House 
relative  to  the  number  of  petitions  which 
were  heard  before  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  said,  that  the 
average  was  about  one  in  forty;  but  in  re- 
ferring to  this  statement,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  many  of  the  petitions  which 
were  laid  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  were 
mere  matters  of  course.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  petitions  heard  before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  in  the  year  1824,  was  150; 
how  it  happened  he  could  not  tell — but, 
according  to  the  return,  the  appeals  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  that  year  amounted 
to  163.  In  1825,  304  were  heard  be- 
Ibre  the  Vice  Chancellor,  and  202  before 


the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  1826,  423  be- 
fore the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  223  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  1827,  292  be- 
the  Vice  Chancellor,  and  222  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  In  1828,  353  before 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  148  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  In  1829,  309  before 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  147  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  There  was  scarcely  a 
contested  matter  which  was  not  afterwards 
made  the  subject  of  appeal ;  those  appeals 
being  productive  of  the  greatest  delay,  ex. 
pense,  and  inconvenience,  and  frequently 
ending  in  the  total  ruin  of  the  parties. 
This  naturally  arose  from  the  very  great 
evils  of  the  existing  system.  Nobody  who 
heard  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  state- 
ment would  believe  that  suitors  at  present 
paid  fees  to  the  extent  of  40,000/.  a-year, 
a  very  great  part  of  which  would  be  abo- 
lished by  this  Bill.  Nobody  would  cr'edit 
that  his  observations  could  be  founded  on 
facts  so  simple  as  this:  the  expense  of 
the  new  Court  would  be  about  29,000/. 
a-year,  whereas  the  expense  of  the  present, 
for  the  very  same  matters,  was  40,000/.  a 
year  and  more ;  besides  which  a  saving 
mfinitely  beyond  this  would  accrue  to  the 
public  in  respect  of  an  expense,  which  had 
been  calculated  by  Mr.  Montague  at 
240,000/.  a-year.  The  question  then  re- 
solved itself  into  this :  was  the  proposed 
Court  calculated  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
at  present  existed  ?  It  was ;  because  these 
Commissioners  would  bestow  their  whole 
and  undivided  attention  upon  the  matters 
brought  before  them, — they  would  not 
have  their  attention  distracted  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  several  cases  at  tne  same 
time,  and  they  would  have  the  means  of 
coming  to  a  satisfactory  decision.  The 
consequence  of  this  improvement  would 
be,  that  there  would  not  be  one-half,  or 
anything  like  one-half,  of  the  petitions 
brought  forward  which  were  now  present- 
ed ;  that  was  to  say,  of  petitions  respecting 
the  same  subject-matter.  The  expense 
of  each  meeting  at  present,  as  he  before 
observed,  was  10/.  Under  this  Bill  it  would 
be  1/.,  for  which  sum  suitors  would  have 
a  competent  and  efficient  tribunal,  besides 
the  saving  which  would  be  made  in  mes- 
sages, fees,  &c.  Thus  a  great  number  of 
appeals  would  be  abolished,  and  an 
effectual  tribunal  created.  But  would  the 
number  of  commissions  be  abolished? 
There  was  no  question  that  there  would 
be  a  much  greater  number  than  at  present, 
because  the  tribunal  would  be  more  effec* 
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tual,   and   many  parties  would    then   be 
anxious  for  inquiry,  who  now  abstained 
from  demandint^  it,  because  they  thought 
that  the  case  would  not  be  properly  ex- 
amined into  by  the  present  jurisdiction. 
Under  the  proposed  system  they  would 
have  men  of  intelligence  and  experience. 
If  a  Commissioner's  decision  were  gain- 
sayed,  too,  he  would  have  notice  that  the 
Court  would  be  moved,  in  order  that  he 
might  shew  cause  why  he  should  not  review 
his  decision ;  on  which  he  would  make  a 
report  to  the  Court  of  what  had  taken 
place.     Under  the  present  system,  if  the 
case  were  decided  by  the  Chief  Justice  or 
any  other  judge,  and  a   new   trial   was 
moved  for,  that  motion  was  decided  upon 
affidavit  and  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
just  as  a  motion  would  be  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.     Under  the  present 
system,  in  case  of  an  appeal,  affidavits 
must  be  tiled  at  an  enormous  cost ;  but, 
under  the  proposed  system,  if  a  new  trial 
were  wished  for,   instead  of  a  mass  of 
affidavits,  there  would  be  only  the  report 
of  the  Judge  of  what  toqk  place  before 
him.    How  little  expensive  was  this  course 
compared    with    the  old   one !     He   re- 
membered   that   a  mandamus  was  once 
moved  for,  and  refused,  in  a  case  of  bank- 
ruptcy,  on    the  ground    that    the   Lord 
Chancellor  had  a  summary  jurisdiction; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  delays  were  often 
such  as  to  ruin  all  parties  concerned.      If 
copies  of  the  proceedings  were  wanted, 
parties  could  have  them  from  a  short-hand 
writer  at  a   far   less   expense   than    the 
copies  of  the  affidavits  were  now  procured 
at.     There  was  now  a  multiplication  of 
fees,  and  all,  perhaps,  for  nothing,  as  the 
facts  might  at  length  be  sent  to  be  tried 
before  one  of  the  Judges  at  Westminster 
Hail.     Thus  tlie   winner  was  sometimes 
ruined;  the  loser  always.     Hishon.and 
learned   friend    had   reiflected    upon    the 
Judges  that  were  to  be  iu  this  new  Court, 
and  had  said  that  they  would  be  persons 
of  no  weight  or  consideration.      What 
authority  had  he  for  so  saying,   or  how 
could  he  reconcile  his  statement,  that  this 
Court  would  have  to  decide  on  questions 
of  the  greatest  complexity  and  difficulty, 
involving  property  to  an  enormous  amount, 
with  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered a  trifling  Court  ?    The  jurisdiction 
of  this  Court  would  be  found  so  import- 
ant as  to  carry  great  weight  and  conse- 
quence with  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  country, 
and|  consequently,  to  offer  sufficient  in- 


ducements to  men  of  reputatioii  to  becoae 
Judges   in    it.     Instead,   then,  of  bail* 
ruptcy  proceedings  being    attended  witk 
enormous  expense,  and  lasting  lor  yean, 
they  would,  in  this  Court,  be  deniatdied 
at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  course  of  a  fei 
weeks.     He  agreed   with   the   hon.   wt4 
learned  member  for  St.  Mawes,  that  tkt 
fact  of  a  man  being  ruined  by  a  Gomnii- 
sion  being  taken  out  against  him,  evea  if 
that  commission  should  turn  out  tobebad, 
was  sufficient  to  call  for  an  amendtBeat  ef 
the  law.     The  issues  to  try  whether  a  maa 
had  been  a  bankrupt  or  not  were  frequeat 
and  expensive  from  various  causes.     That 
evil  would  be  remedied  by  the  fact  bein|^ 
at  once   tried  by  affidavits  knd  got  rid 
of,  and  by  the  decision  being  made  opoa 
the  facts  before  the  Court,  instead  of  the 
parties  being  at  liberty  to  make  a  newcasa. 
The  case  of  Chambers  shewed,  in  a  noat 
glaring  manner,  the  evils  of  the  system  ia 
this  respect.     In  that  case,  the  questioa 
was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  was  argued  four  times.     Three  ver- 
dicts were  given  on  one  side  and  one  de- 
cision on  the  other.     The  case  then  went 
before  the  Court  of  Elxchequer,  which  ne- 
gatived the  bankruptcy :  a  new  trial  was 
had,  which  again  established  tlie  commis- 
sion ;    and   now   another  new    trial   was 
pending  to  overturn  that  decision.     This 
had  been  going  on  for  four  or  five  years. 
What,  during  this  time,  had  been  the  situ- 
ation of  the  customers  of  that  banker? 
How   many  tradesmen  miriit    not    have 
been  ruined  by  the  delay  in  paying  the 
dividend  ?      How   many   thousands    had 
not  been  consumed  in  costs  ?     His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  opposite  complained  of 
the  expedition  of  the  Lord  Chancellor — 
complained  that   those  who  found  fault, 
when  on  that  side  of  the  House,  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
bankruptcy,  had  not  been  three  months 
in  office  before  they  set  themselves  about 
remedying  its  evils — evils  which  he  him- 
self had  been   considering  these  twenty 
years.      His  hon.  friend   said,   why   not 
wait  until  a   bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
whole  of  the  Chancery  jurisdiction  was 
brought  on.     But  why  should  they  wait 
for  all  before  taking  a  part  ?     Here  a  Bill 
was  presented,  proving  the  integrity  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Government,  and  its  de- 
termination to  act  upon  the  professions  it 
made    upon  that    side    of    the    House. 
The  hon.  and  learned  mcikiber  for  Bo- 
I  roughbridge  had  said,  that  It  was  essential 
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that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  have  the 
ftuperintendence  of  all  matters  in  bank- 
ruptcy. This  Bill  proposed  to  preserve 
the  superintendence  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, without  troubling  him  with  matters 
he  could  not  decide.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  always  found  himself  incompe- 
tent to  decide  on  matters  of  fact;  and, 
"wheii  questions  of  fact  had  come  be- 
fore him,  he  had  sent  them  to  a  Court 
of  law.  Under  this  Bill,  all  matters  of 
fact  would  be  decided  previously  to  their 
coming  before  him.  The  mere  question  of 
law  would  go  before  him,  either  in  the 
shape  of  a  bill  of  exceptions,  or  of  a 
special  verdict,  thus  saving  the  parties  a 
vast  expenae.  It  had  been  stated  by 
several  intelligent  persons,  and  by  none 
more  strongly  than  Mr.  Montagu,  that  the 
present  system  involved  a  maximum  of 
expense  with  a  minimum  of  justice.  At 
present,  43/.  was  the  least  expense  at 
which  a  man  could  be  at  before  the  Com- 
missioners; for  there  could  not  be  less 
than  three  meetings.  Under  the  new 
system,  the  creditor  would,  at  an  expense 
of  dO/.y  be  able  to  have  as  many  public 
meetings  as  he  might  require,  and  as 
many  private  meetings  as  he  might  think 
fit  at  the  cost  of  1/.  Gentlemen  talked 
about  the  expense  of  this  Court ;  but  the 
plain  fact  was,  that  the  country,  instead  of 
paying  70,000/.  a-year,  would  only  have 
to  pay  30,000/.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  spoke  with  an  air  of  determination 
and  positiveness  that  would  almost  per* 
suade  one  he  was  always  in  the  right ;  but 
he  could  not  help  suspecting,  that  he  knew 
as  little  of  the  time  that  would  be  occu- 
pied in  this  new  Court  as  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy. 
Suppose  there  be  5000  public  meetings 
and  2,000  private  meetings,  it  would  give 
the  Commissioners  work  for  six  hours  a 
day  through  nine  or  ten  months  in  the 
year.  But  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  when  the  business  could  be 
done  at  a  reasonable  expense,  and  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness would  make  the  work  greater.  That 
such  was  likely  to  be  the  case  might  be 
judged  from  the  fact  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer having  twenty  times  as  much 
to  do  as  it  used  to  have.  Another  objec- 
tion made  to  the  Bill  was  on  account  of 
the  retiring  alk>wance  given  under  it  to 
the  Lord  QuuioeUor,  but  if  it  was  com- 
pared with  wlMt  was  received  by  Lord 
Lyndhurat  and  Lord  Eldoo,  and   if  the 


fees  abolislied  were  considered,  no  one 
ought  to  complain  of  it.  The  12,000/. 
was  less  than  was  received  in  any  one  year 
during  the  Chanccllorships  of  Lord  Eldon 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst  ou  account  of  their 
bankruptcy  business,  except  one  year  of 
Lord  Lynd hurst's,  when  it  did  not  exceed 
10,000/.  With  respect  to  the  objection 
of  part  of  the  expense  being  defrayed  out 
of  the  Dead  Fund,  as  it  was  clear  that  all 
the  suitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  benefit  by  the  arrangement,  very 
little  weight  was  to  be  attached  to  it. 
And  it  appeared,  from  an  investigation 
ordered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  that 
fund  would  still  be  sufficiently  large  to 
answer  all  demands  upon  it.  Another 
objection  had  been  raised  to  this  Bill  on 
account  of  its  giving  the  Lord  Chancellor 
the  appointment  of  the  Judges  who  were 
to  preside  in  this  Court,  but  he  could  not 
see  upon  what  foundation  it  rested,  when, 
without  dispute,  he  appointed  all  the 
Judges  in  Westminster  Hall.  Besides,  he 
had  already  the appointmentof  these  seventy 
Commissioners,  vacancies  among  whom 
occurred  every  year  :  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  present  system,  costing  the  public 
70,000/.  a-year,  instead  of  30,000/.,  must 
give  a  gpreater  annual  patronage  than 
could  be  exercised  under  the  new  Bill. 
It  was  objected,  also,  with  regard  to  the 
period  of  the  appointment  of  these  Judges, 
that  they  might  be  in  the  receipt  of  their 
salaries  several  months  before  they  com- 
menced their  duties.  Now  it  must  be 
considered  that  they  did  not  at  once  go 
into  a  Court  and  begin  their  operations, 
but  that  they  had  to  forma  Court ;  and  two 
months  was  not  too  much  time  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  short  this  country  had  long  been 
groaning  aud  suffering  under  the  most  im« 
perfectandinefhcient  system  of  law,  with  re- 
gard to  bankruptcy  matters,  that  it  vras  pos- 
sible to  imagine,  and  had  paid  dearly  for  per- 
jury,  delay,  and  uncertainty.  He  had  not 
troubled  the  House  with  a  statement  of 
the  evidence  of  various  witnesses  upon 
these  points,  for  they  were  notorious  and 
undeniable.  This  Bill  would  substitute 
for  all  these  evils  an  efficient  Administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  therefore  he  should 
support  it.  He  had  refrained  from  enter- 
ing into  various  topics  introduced  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  because  he  did 
not  think  it  respectful  to  the  House  to  oc- 
cupy its  time  with  any  matter  except  the 
actual  Bill. 

J4t.  John  Smith  rose  to  support  the  BilJ| 
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the  object  of  which  was,  to  carry  into  effect 
alterations  which  he  had  urged  upon  the 
House  many  years  ago,  but  without  effect. 
It  was  in  some  measure  by  his  humble 
means  that  the  Committee  which  had  been 
referred  to  was  appointed  by  the  House  in 
1818.  The  evidence  given  before  that 
Committee  convinced  the  House  and  the 
public,  that  the  Bankrupt-laws  as  they 
stood  were  a  source  of  villainy,  fraud,  and 
perjury,  of  the  grossest  and  most  odious 
kind.  It  was  clearly  made  out  in  evidence 
that  there  were  men  plying,  almost  openly, 
a  daily  trade  at  the  doors  of  the  Court  of 
Commissioners,  and  that  they  were  ready, 
for  small  sums,  to  swear  to  any  debts  that 
might  be  required;  that  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  for  the  purpose  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  these  persons  to  support 
the  proofs  they  made  upon  bankrupts* 
estates;  and  that  thus  the  certificates 
of  fraudulent  bankrupts  were  obtained  in 
spite  of  their  real  creditors.  The  opinions 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
city  of  London  confirmed  the  opinion 
which  he  had  formed,  and  convinced  him 
that  nothing  was  more  injurious  to  the 
fair  tradesman  than  the  facility  which  the 
Bankrupt-laws  afforded  to  fraud,  while 
the  delay  and  expense  which  accompanied 
them  amounted  in  many  cases  to  a  total 
denial  of  justice.  He  knew  many  in- 
stances in  which  commercial  men  often 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  great  losses  as 
a  less  evil  than  applying  to  the  Equity 
Courts.  He  had  known  Lord  Eldon  re- 
serve his  opinion  for  sixteen  years,  to  the 
ruin  of  suitors,  though  the  point  at  issue 
was  such  as  the  new  Court  would  settle  in 
a  few  days.  The  evils  now  to  be  reme- 
died, existed  and  were  complained  of  thirty 
years  ago.  On  one  occasion  a  rich  man 
refused  to  pay  to  the  banking-house  with 
which  he  was  connected  more  than  4,000/. 
on  his  bond  of  4,500/.  The  house  had 
consulted  its  legal  adviser,  Mr.  Kay, 
the  solicitor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who 
had  told  him,  that  the  house  could  un- 
doubtedly recover  the  money  in  a  Chancery 
suit,  "  but,"  added  Mr.  Kay,  "  mind  what 
I  tell  you,  my  bill  will  exceed  the  500/." 
Under  such  circumstances  the  banking- 
house  to  which  he  belonged  had  no 
other  alternative  than  submit  to  the  loss. 
Such  were  the  Courts  of  Equity.  It  often 
happened  that  a  man  who  stopped  pay- 
ment would  appear,  on  his  bcfoks  being 
inspected  by  his  creditors,  to  be  able  to  pay 
}8«.  in  the  pound ;  but  it  was  almost  cer tain. 


that  if,  instead  of  a  composition  by  the 
creditors  (which  it  was  very  <)ifficult  to 
effect  with  the  consent  of  all  the  crediton) 
the  man  was  driven  into  the  Gazette  hit 
estate  produced  only  a  dividend  of  2^.  is 
the  pound.  The  new  Court,  which  had 
been  denounced  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  E.  Sugden),  whose  ability 
and  confident  manner  were  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  persons  not  as  well 
acquainted  as  he  was  with  this  subject  io 
all  its  bearings,  was  a  feature  in  the  BiU 
of  which  he  very  much  approved.  Tbe 
official  assignees,  too,  of  which  the  same 
hoh.  and  learned  Gentleman  disapproved, 
would,  he  (Mr.  Smith)  did  not  doubt,  be 
the  chief  means  of  saving  the  estates  of 
bankrupts,  and  making  them  productive. 
He  had  had  so  much  experience  of  tbe 
evils  occasioned  by  assignees,  them- 
selves in  bad  circumstances,  getting  tbe 
bankrupt's  estates  into  their  hands,  and 
absconding  or  failing,  that  he  was  glad  to 
see  the  security  of  a  responsible  officer 
interposed  for  the  protection  of  the  credit- 
ors. He  hailed  the  measure  as  a  proof 
of  the  earnestness  and  ability  of  the  illus- 
trious nobleman  at  the  head  of  the  law 
in  this  country  in  purifying  the  judicial 
institutions;  and  he  thought  a  better  be- 
ginning could  not  have  been  made  than 
with  the  Bankrupt-laws,  which  were  the 
worst  in  Europe,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
nation.  He  gave  his  most  cordial  support 
to  the  Bill. 

Bill  read  a  second  time 

Select  Vestries  Bill.]  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
third  time. 

Mr.  Trevor  said,  that  he  intended  to 
speak  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  At  the 
then  late  hour  of  the  night  that  would  be 
extremely  inconvenient.  He  suggested 
that  the  question  for  the  passing  of  tbe 
Bill,  which  certainly  was  of  a  most  im- 
portant nature,  should  be  postponed. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  was  surprised  at  any 
objection  being  made  at  this  stage  of  the 
Bill,  which  he,  and  he  believed  every  one 
else,  thought  had  been  already  fully  dis* 
cussed. 

Mr.  Protheroe  thought  the  Bill,  instead 
of  receiving  any  impediment,  should  be 
hastened  as  much  as  possible.  The  pre- 
sent system  of  vestries  was  one  of  great 
injustice.  In  numerous  parishes,  he  was 
sure,  taxes  would  not  be  paid  if  the  pre« 
sent  select  vestries  were  continued. 
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Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  he  was  some- 
what surprised  at  the  language  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Bristol :  he  appeared  to 
think  the  House  would  be  deterred  from 
its  duty  by  threats.  If  there  was  no  other 
feason  to  delay  this  important  Bill,  the  re- 
mark of  the  hon.  Member,  that  the 
parishes  would  legislate  for  themselves,  was 
sufficient  to  induce  the  House  to  do  so, 
and  not  to  pass  such  a  Bill  at  that  late 
hour. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  the  Bill  had  been 
most  fully  discussed,  besides  having  been 
under  the  attention  of  a  Committee  up 
stairs  for  several  months,  who  had  recom- 
mended it  to  the  House :  it  had  been  ex- 
amined at  full  length  before  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House.  He  could  not 
imagine  what  useful  purpose  the  hon. 
Member  could  gain  by  now  [opposing  it, 
for  there  was  no  doubt  it  must  ultimately 
pass  into  a  law. 

Mr.  George  Dawson  said,  he  was  favour- 
able to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  had 
no  intention  of  opposing  it,  but  for  the 
violent  language  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Bristol,  who  had  attempted  to  overawe  the 
House  by  threats.  He  objected  accord- 
ingly to  the  third  reading  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Protheroe  said,  he  had  no  intention 
to  use  the  language  of  intimidation  or  to 
appeal  to  the  fears  of  the  House.  He 
knew  such  an  attempt  would  be  wholly 
unsuccessful.  His  only  motive  for  support- 
ing the  Bill  was,  to  restore  to  the  people 
the  authority  that  of  right  belonged  to 
them,  but  which  had  been  lessened  by 
select  vestries  at  various  pla'bes. 

Sir  John  Hothouse  said,  any  discussion 
on  this  Bill  at  so  late  a  state  of  its  pro- 
gress could  only  delay  it  from  passing  for 
a  very  short  time;  if  the  hon.  Member, 
therefore,  thought  proper  to  again  argue 
it  he  would  endeavour  to  meet  him.  He 
would  only  add,  that  in  urging  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Bill  he  was  not  stimulated  by 
any  thing  that  was  passing  out  of  doors. 

Mr.  Trevor  said,  he  had  no  desire  to 
impose  any  unnecessary  delay,  but  he 
wished  Ihe  third  reading  to  be  postponed 
until  the  next  day,  and  he  should  propose 
an  amendment  to  that  effect. 

The   House    divided    on   the  Original 

Question.  Ayes  38 ;  Noes  8 — Majority  30. 

The  Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  October  6,  1831. 

M1NUTBS.3  Bills.  Brought  up  from  the  House  of  Commoot 
and  reed  a  ftnt  tune ;  the  Vettriea  Bill ;  the  Whiteboy  Act 
Amendment  Bill ;  the  PubUc  Hospitals  (Ireland)  Bill  t  the 
Customs*  Fees  Regulations  BUI ;  the  Payment  of  Wages 
in  Money  Bill ;  and  the  Payment  of  Wages  in  Goods 
Repeal  Bill.  Referred  to  a  Select  Committee  s  the  Cot- 
ton Factories. 

Petitions  presented.  In  favour  of  Reform.  By  the  Earl  of 
Campbrdoww,  ttam  the  Incorporation  of  Weaven, 
Cupar :  and  of  the  InhaUtants  of  Auditermuehty : — By  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  fh>m  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of 
the  County  of  Berks:— By  Earl  Gofrsa,  ftom  the  In- 
habitants of  Invergordon  and  Giggleswidc,  and  flrom  the 
Staflbrdshire  Potteries :— By  Lord  Abirceombib,  flnom 
Inhabitants  of  Dundee :— By  the  Marquis  of  WBaTMBam, 
from  the  Inhabitants  of  Kildalkey :— By  the  Earl  of  Fifb, 
fkom  Keith,  in  Banifthire :—  By  the  Duke  of  Abotlb,  from 
Campbeltown,  Argyleshire :— By  Earl  Gbbt,  from  Gkndall 
Ward,  Northumberland ;  Staines;  Seven  Oaks,  in  Kent;  and 
fhim  High  street,  St  GUes's,  signed  by  all  the  Inhabitanti 
except  five: — By  the  Lomo  Craitcbllob,  from  Hudden- 
fiekU  signedby  7,500  Persons;  from  the  WardoTBishopr- 
gate:— Buglanton;  Deddington;  Dunkdd;  Selby;  St. 
Giles,  Caroberwdl;  the  Protestant  Freemen  of  Gahrsy, 
St.  Clement's  Danes,  Anstey  and  Charley :— By  the  Maniais 
ofLAN8i>oin«,fh>mRothsay,intbeIsIeofBut0: — By  Laid 
Dacrb,  fhmi  Chcshunt  and  Amersham.  Against  Refimn. 
By  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  from  Hitdiin,  praying  that 
the  Reform  Bill  may  noipass  without  due  securities  beiog 
taken  that  the  Constitution  shall  remain  unimpahred: — 
By  the  Earl  of  Finoal,  from  the  Corporation,  Clergy, 
and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Galway,  praying  that  the  Gal- 
way  Franchise  Bill  may  pass  into  a  Uw : — By  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hbaofobt,  from  the  Protestant  Freemen  of  Gal- 
way Corporation: — By  the  Marquis  of  Clbtblaitd,  from 
the  resident  Protestant  Free  Burgesses  of  Galway :— By  the 
Marquis  of  WsaTMBATR,  from  the  Town  of  Galway : — 
By  the  Marquis  of  L  ANSDOWir,  tnm  the  resident  Freemen 
of  Galway. 

Fees  in  Common  Law  Courts.] 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  moved  the  third 
reading  of  the  Fees  in  Courts  of  Law 
Bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  if  any  sound 
objection  could  "be  made  to  this  Bill  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  have  it  recon- 
sidered. According  to  a  statement  made 
last  night  by  a  noble  Earl,  this  Bill  would 
unjustly  aflfect  the  interests  of  some  of  the 
Welsh  Judges,  whose  case  he  should  not 
object  to  have  considered. 

Earl  Cawdor  said,  that  the  Law  Com- 
missioners were  not  authorized  to  grant 
compensation  for  fees  which  were  not  en- 
forced by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  a 
prescription  of  fifty  years.  Now  it  was 
notorious  that  fees  were  received  and  con- 
sidered legal  which  did  not  come  within 
either  of  these  heads.  The  emoluments 
of  some  of  the  Welsh  Judges  depended 
entirely  on  such  fees,  and  by  this  Act 
they  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation, which  was  not,  he  supposed,  in- 
tended by  the  Bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  there 
should  be  some  limit  of  time  fixed,  and  if 
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injustice  were  done,  a  Special  Report 
might  be  made  by  the  Commissioners.  He 
thought  the  Welsh  Judges  did  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  Tenterden  said,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  proper  understanding  with  respect  to 
this  Bill,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the 
circumstances  which  rendered  its  adop- 
tion necessary.  The  Common-law  Com- 
mission  having  determined  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  certain  fees  was  desirable,  and 
that  a  compensation  in  lieu  should  be 
made  to  those  entitled  to  receive  them,  a 
Commission  was  consequently  appointed 
to  determine  those  points,  and  that  com- 
mission considered  that  under  the  Act  1 
Will.  4,  c.  58,  which  had  been  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  receipt 
and  appropriation  of  fees  ana  emoluments 
receiveable  by  the  Officers  of  the  superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  they  were  bound 
only  to  entertain  the  claims  of  such  per- 
sons as  could  shew  they  were  entitled  to 
these  fees  by  authority  of  Parliament  or 
some  other  legal  authority.  This  neces- 
sarily led  to  considerable  difficulty,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  thought  adviseable  to 
bring  in  the  present  Act,  in  order  that  such 
feet  should  be  established  as  legal  fees 
when  there  had  been  an  enjoyment  for  a 
given  period  ;  and  that  period,  after  much 
consideration  had  been  Hxed  at  fifty  years. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Reform — Petitions.]  Lord  King  pre- 
sented Petitions  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  from  a  parish  in  Halifax,  Yorkshire, 
signed  by  1,100  persons,  from  the  Out- 
dwellers  in  the  port  of  Dover,  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  willing  to  resign  their 
existing  rights,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
passing  of  this  Bill,  and  from  several  other 
places.  The  petitioners  also  prayed  that 
the  office  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
might  be  abolished,  as  the  influence  of 
that  officer  was  opposed  to  Reform. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  referring  to  a 
passage  in  the  petition  from  the  Dover 
voters,  said,  that  he  did  not  think  that  the 
office  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  rights  of  the  free- 
holders in  Dover  or  elsewhere.  An  Act 
of  Parliament  was  in  existence  which  pre- 
vented the  Warden  from  having  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  election  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  he  could  not  sou  what  the 
office  of  Warden  had  to  do  with  this  Bill. 
The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  hud  the 
command  of  all  the  fortresses  ou  that 


coast,  and  had  important  duties,  pregnant 
with  advantage  to  the  country,  to  perfora. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  abolitkxi  of 
such  duties  would  be  one  of  the  neoemn 
changes  expected  from  this  Bill,  but  it 
was  very  likely  that  it  might  be  one  of  the 
results  of  it. 

The  Earl  of  Olengall  presented  a  Peti- 
tion from  Tipperarv  in  favour  of  the  Re- 
form Bill.  lie  wished,  in  doing  so,  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  state  his  reasooi 
for  voting  against  the  second  reading  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  He  was  a  decided  fiwad 
to  a  Reform  in  the  Represenlation  of  the 
people  of  England,  but  he  conceived  that 
a  very  wide  difference  existed  between 
voting  against  Reform  in  general,  and 
voting  against  this  Bill.  He  for  one  was 
most  desirous  to  see  a  moderate  measure 
of  Reform  introduced,  and  he  was  sure 
that  such  a  measure,  if  it  were  brought 
forward,  would  meet  not  only-  with  the 
general  approbation  of  that  House,  hut 
with  the  approval  of  the  great  majority 
of  intelligent  persons  in  the  three  King- 
doms. 

Lord  Belhaven  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  corporation  of  Haddinj^n,  in 
favour  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  peti* 
tioners  were  persons  who  were  interested 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  but  they 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  such  interests  for 
the  public  good. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  that  hs 
had  been  long  aware  that  there  was  a  de- 
sire in  Scotland  for  a  Reform  of  the  Re- 
presentation there,  but  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was 
anxious  to  state  on  this  occasion,  that 
which  he  had  intended  to  state  last  night, 
but  which  he  had  omitted  to  mention-^ 
namely,  to  express  his  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  Reform  in  Scotland.  He 
had  never  had,  at  any  time,  a  doubt  that 
if  the  principle  of  Reform  was  to  be 
adopted  at  all,  its  application  to  Scotland 
was  essentially  necessary.  He  had  on  former 
occasions  resisted  Reform  for  Scotland, 
because  he  was  of  opinion  that  ft  would 
be  impossible  to  introduce  it  without  its 
being  followed  by  a  Reform  of  the  Repre- 
sentation in  England.  If  Scotland  nad 
remained  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
had  flourished  as  it  had  done,  the  present 
system  of  Representation  would  never 
have  continued  there.  It  was  now  abso- 
lutely and  essentially  necessary  that  some 
kind  of  Parliamentary  Reform  should  be 
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introduced  into  Scotland,  so  as  to  give 
the  counties  there  a  national  system  of 
popular  Representation,  foundecl,  unlike 
the  Representation  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Bill  now  before  them,  really 
upon  property,  and  to  open  the  franchise 
in  tlie  close  boroughs  in  Scotland  to  the 
inhabitants  generally  of  such  places.  He 
was  anxious  to  state  his  sentiments  on 
tliis  point,  that  they  should  not  be  mis- 
understood by  his  countrymen. 

The  Earl  of  Camperdown  was  glad 
that  the  noble  Earl  had  made  this  conces- 
sion. It  was  true  that  he  had  before  ad- 
mitted Uie  necessity  for  some  concession  ; 
but  he  had  never  before  made  the  admis- 
tion  in  such  distinct,  strong,  and  direct 
terms.  One  thing  was  certain,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  made  no  distinction 
between  their  own  Reform  and  the  Bill 
now  before  their  Lordships.  They  un- 
derstood perfectly  that  the  ikte  of  this  Bill 
would  decide  the  question  of  Reform  as 
to  them ;  and  therefore,  if  this  Bill  should 
be  rejected,  the  rejection  would  be  re- 
ceived by  them  with  alarm  and  dismay ; 
and  the  noble  Earl  might  be  well  assured 
that  they  would  look  more  to  that  rejec- 
tion than  to  his  declarations,  and  would 
be  filled  with  alarm  and  dread  that  the 
present  system  would  in  substance  be 
continued.  When  the  Bill  of  Reform  for 
Scotland  came  to  that  House — if  ever  it 
should  come  there — he  would  be  ready 
to  meet  bis  noble  friend  on  the  subject  of 
its  details.  The  noble  Duke  (Wellington) 
opposite  had,  on  a  former  night,  adverted  to 
the  state  of  Scotland,  and  had  truly  said 
that  it  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition; 
but  if  the  noble  Duke  meant  to  say  that 
this  was  owing  to  the  state  of  the  Repre- 
sentation in  Scotland,  that  position  would 
lead  to  the  extreme  point,  that  the  best 
Government  was  that  where  there  was  no 
Representation  at  all.  While  Scotland 
remained  a  separate  kingdom,  it  was  well 
known  in  what  a  wretched  condition  it 
was  under  its  own  svstcm.     But  when  it 

• 

became  united  with  England,  it  acquired 
the  benefit  of  the  English  Representation, 
which,  with  all  its  faults  was  far  superior 
to  that  of  Scotland.  However  unfavour- 
able the  terms  of  the  Union  might  have 
been  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  they  un- 
questionably gained  an  immense  advantage 
in  the  English  Representation.  Before  the 
Union,  Scotland  was  distraotod  with  reli- 
gious parties.  But  after  the  Revolution, 
and  about  the  time  of  the  Union,  the  ques- 


tion of  the  established  form  of  Church- 
government  had  been  settled.  The  clergy 
had,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  on  the 
whole,  done  their  duties  admirably,  and  by 
forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
highest  and  the  humblest  classes,  they 
had  stcengthcncd  all  the  ties  of  society. 
The  parish  schools  had  also  been  most 
efficient  in  diflPusing  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation. What  had  been  the  result  of  all 
this  ?  The  knowledge  diffused  among  the 
people  made  them  see  clearly  the  faults  of 
their  system,  and,  therefore,  they  felt  more 
intensely  than  the  'inhabitants  of  any 
other  part  of  the  empire  the  necessity  for 
Reform.  The  old  system  might  have 
been  good  for  the  time;  but  was  totally 
unsuited  to  existing  circumstances.  He 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  these  few  re- 
marks on  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Duke  with  respect  to  Scotland. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  considered  it 
was  quite  irreg:ular  to  allude,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition,  to  what  he  said 
in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  a  former 
evening,  which  was  to  be  resumed  this 
night,  and  when  any  noble  Lord  would 
have  the  more  regular  opportunity  of  re- 
plying to  what  had  fallen  from  him. 
However,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  spoken 
of  that  part  of  his  observation  which  ap- 
plied to  Scotland,  he  would  beg  leave  to 
inform  him,  that  what  he  said  was,  that 
Scotland  was  the  mest  prosperous  part  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  a  country 
exceedingly  well  governed.  He  did  not 
advert  at  all  to  the  state  of  its  Represent-^ 
ation,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  Majesty,  in  common  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  the  King*s  dominions,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  Parliament,  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 
No  doubt  it  had  advanced  in  prosperity 
in  a  greater  degree  than  almost  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  though  he 
had  stated  that,  he  had  taken  care  to 
avoid  giving  an  opinion  about  its  Repre- 
sentation, or  whether  there  should  be  a 
Reform  in  Scotland  or  not.  He  had  ad- 
mitted, that  when  the  subject  of  Repre- 
sentation was  under  consideration,  that  of 
Scotland  must  be  included  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  empire,  but  he  made  no  admis- 
sions for  Scotland  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  part  of  Great  Britiin. 

Lord  Belhavrn  beg'j:ed  to  remind  their 
lordships,  that  the  petitioners  did  not  pray 
their  Lordships  to  pass  the  Scotch  Reform 
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Bill,  as  that  was  not  now  before  them. 
But  as  to  Representation,  Scotland  had 
no  Representation  at  all.  It  was  mere 
nomination.  His  noble  friend  (the  Earl 
of  Haddington)  had  said,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  have  an  elective  franchise 
founded  on  property,  and  not  such  a 
franchise  as  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
by  this  Bill.  Well,  then,  his  noble  friend 
ought  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  and  endeavour  to  amend  it ;  and 
then,  if  his  noble  friend  could  prove  co  him 
that  the  system  proposed  by  this  Bill  was 
not  founded  on  property,  he  would  not 
vote  for  its  passing  in  its  present  state. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  had  spoken  of 
the  Scotch  Bill,  and  not  of  this. 

Lord  Belhaven :  well,  then,  if  his  noble 
friend  could  prove  that  the  system  pro- 
posed to  be  established  by  the  Scotch  Bill 
was  not  founded  on  property,  he  would 
not  vote  for  it. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity,  as  being  the  earliest 
which  had  presented  itself,  of  corroborat- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  near 
Jiim,  that  any  prosperity  which  had  fallen 
to  Scotland  might  fairly  be  ascribed  to 
other  causes  than  the  state  of  its  Repre- 
sentation. It  might  be  most  justly  as- 
serted, that  it  had  reached  its  present  pitch 
of  prosperity,  not  in  consequence  of  its 
Representative  system,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
If  any  proof  of  that  assertion  were  requi- 
site, It  might  be  selected  from  the  fact, 
established  in  the  pages  of  its  history,  that 
so  long  as  its  inhabitants  were  living  exclu- 
sively under  the  form  of  Representation 
which  they  now  joined  in  condemning, 
no  country  in  Europe  exhibited  greater 
wretchedness  or  more  intolerable  mis- 
government  than  Scotland.  If  it  had 
subsequently  increased  in  knowledge  and 
wealth — if  it  had  of  late  years  greatly  accu- 
mulated the  elements  of  social  happiness 
— it  was  only  because  of  the  union  of  its 
political  destinies  with  England,  a  land  to 
which  nature  had  been  more  bountiful, 
and  which  had  the  fortune  to  be  blessed 
with  more  liberal  institutions. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  rose  to 
lay  before  their  Lordships  a  petition 
against  the  Ministerial  measure  of  Reform, 
but  in  favour  of  some  more  safe  and  expe- 
dient plan,  from  certain  of  the  Gentry, 
Clergy,  Merchants,  Bankers,  and  Resi- 
dents of  the  town  of  Belfast  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  noble  Marquis  begged  to 
state,  that  when  their  Lordships  heard  the 


petition  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  they  would  find  that  there  were  no  I 
grounds  for  asserting,  that  there  had  not 
been  a  considerable  degree  of  reaction  uk 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  public  mini 
respecting  the  Reform  Bill  since  the  dii 
solution  of  the  late  Parliament,  and  eva 
since  the  opening  of  the  present.  T^ 
petition  he  held  in  his  hand  had  not 
been  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  assemUed 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  assembled  to  vote  a  peti- 
tion favourable  to  the  Bill.  A  noble 
Marquis,  to  whom  a  great  part  of  the 
town  of  Belfast  belonged  (the  Marqais  of 
Donegal),  and  a  noble  Earl,  the  pr^ecei 
sor  of  a  noble  Duke  in  the  office  of  Poit> 
master- General  (Earl  O'Neill),  were  the 
dispensers  of  wealth  and  favour  in  Ihtt 
place.  It  happened  that  these  noble 
Lords,  up  to  a  late  period,  always  pro- 
fessed the  sentiments  of  Orangeism,  and 
their  influence  tended  to  keep  down  the 
free,  liberal,  and  independent  opinions  of 
the  town  of  Belfast.  Changes,  however, 
unfortunately  would  at  times  come  over 
the  best  of  characters,  and  over  these  noble 
Lords  had  passed  a  very  rapid  change, 
indeed,  for  he  believed  that  they  ranged 
on  the  side  of  the  late  Government  when 
Toryism  predominated.  They  had  now, 
he  believed,  become  converts  to  other 
doctrines,  and  ranged  on  that  which  was 
called  the  liberal  side  of  the  question,  and, 
as  was  natural  under  such  circumstances, 
they  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
to  collect  a  numerous  meeting,  with  the 
view  of  getting  up  a  petition  in  favour  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  What,  he  would  ask, 
had  been  the  result  of  the  meeting  sum- 
moned by  the  sovereign  of  Belfast,  a  near 
relation  of  the  noble  Marquis,  who  had 
also  changed  his  sentiments  on  the  mea- 
sure? That  gentleman  came  provided 
with  all  the  power  his  situation  afforded, 
and  the  meeting  assembled  in  the  gpreat 
square  of  the  town.  Well,  what  did  the 
inhabitants  of  that  notorious.  Radical  and 
democratical  town  ?  What  was  the  result 
of  the  requisition,  numerously  signed,  re- 
questing a  public  meeting  to  vote  a  pe- 
tition in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  He 
would  inform  their  Lordships  of  what 
had  occurred,  as  reported  in  one  of  the 
local  journals.  The  noble  Marquis  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a  Belfast  newspaper,  which 
stated,  that  the  mass  of  persons  at  the 
meeting  had  answered  the  interrogatories 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate's  speech  as  to  the 
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duty  of  Lords  and  Commons  with  respect 
to  the  Reform  Bill,  by  clamorously  de- 
claring, that  the  former  would  throw  it 
out,  and,  that  the  latter  ought  to  have 
done  so.  Noble  Lords,  continued  the 
Marquis,  would  see,  from  what  he  had 
read,  that  there  was  a  stronjp^  feeling  of 
dissent  abroad  with  regard  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  Reform  proposed  by  Ministers. 
The  petition  he  had  the  honour  to  present 
prayed  for  moderate  Reform.  It  further 
intimated,  that  there  was  a  strong  body 
of  the  community  in  favour  of  such  Re- 
form ;  but  while  it  stated  that,  it  also 
advanced  the  most  emphatic  reasons  of 
opposition,  point  by  point,  tQ  that  mdst 
Revolutionary  Bill.  The  petition  was 
then  read  by  the  clerk,  and  the  noble 
Marquis  observed  that,  after  hearing  these 
sentiments,  noble  Lords  were  not  to  assert, 
that  there  had  been  no  reaction  with  re- 
spect to  the  measure  before  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Oosford  had  not  been  in 
the  House  during  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Marquis  ;  but  he  had  heard  the  petition, 
and  felt  called  upon  to  express  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  to  which  it  referred. 
He  had  the  best  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  Belfast;  and  he  knew,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  wealth  and 
respectability  of  that  town  were  decidedly 
and  unequivocally  in  favour  of  the  measure 
of  Reform. 

Lord  Templeinore  begged  pardon  for 
intruding  on  the  House,  but  after  the  re- 
marks that  were  made  on  a  near  relative 
of  his,  who  owned  the  chief  part  of  the 
property  of  the  town  of  Belfast,  he  must 
say,  that  it  would  have  been  more  consis- 
tent if  the  noble  Marquis  opposite  had 
given  some  notice  of  his  intention  to  al- 
lude to  his  noble  relative. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
had  written  to  him  that  morning. 

Lord  Templemore  thought,  that  the 
noble  Marquis  was  bound  not  to  make 
those  statements  in  the  absence  of  the 
person  whom  he  thought  proper  to  arraign ; 
but  he  would  leave  the  character  of  his 
noble  relative  in  the  hands  of  rhe  House, 
as  he  felt  that  his  political  conduct  needed 
no  defence  from  him.  He  could  further 
say,  from  some  knoA^ledge  of  the  town  of 
Belfast,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  majority 
of  its  inhabitants  were  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  begged 
it  to  be  understood,  that  he  did  not  throw 
snj  imputation  on  the  names  that  were 
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subscribed  to  the  petition  presented  by 
the  noble  Marquis. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  con- 
vinced, that  the  petition  he  presented  con- 
tained the  true  sentiments  of  the  town  of 
Belfast  on  the  subject  of  Reform.  He 
admitted  that  the  people  were  in  favour 
of  Reform  ;  but  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  a  Reform  and  that  contained 
in  the  present  Bill.  He  did  not  mean  to 
throw  the  slightest  reflection  on  the  relative 
of  the  noble  Lord  ;  but  he  had  stated  the 
circumstances  he  did,  to  show  that,  though 
the  noble  Lords  he  alluded  to  at  one  time 
endeavoured  to  keep  down  the  liberal 
feeling,  they  were  at  present  doing  all  thev 
could  to  excite  it  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
Being  on  his  legs,  he  begged  leave  to  say, 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Bristol, 
informing  him  that  the  communication  he 
had  received  from  thence,  and  read  to  the 
House  when  an  illustrious  Duke  presented 
a  petition  in  favour  of  Reform,  was  written 
under  a  misrepresentation,  and  that  its 
assertions  were  unfounded.  He  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  at  the  time  to  read  the  com- 
munication to  the  House,  but  he  felt 
equal  readiness  now  to  admit  that  he  was 
misinformed. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  felt  satisfied,  that 
whatever  statement  the  noble  Marquis  had 
made  was  derived  from  some  individual  in 
whose  accuracy  he  had  confided.  ' 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  begged  leave  to  say 
a  few  words  before  they  went  into  a  debate 
upon  the  Reform  Bill.  He  must  state, 
that  one  principal  reason  he  had  for  not 
going  into  the  measure  was,  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  England, 
without  knowing  what  was  to  be  done  with 
Ireland  and  Scotlapd,  for  no  man  could 
deny,  that  a  change  in  the  Representation 
of  England  must  have  a  great  effect  upon 
the  other  portions  of  the  empire,  inasmuch, 
as  the  Peers  and  Representatives  of  the 
three  kingdoms  were  now  combined  in 
one  united  Parliament.  On  this  question, 
therefore,  he  wished  to  observe,  they  ought 
not  to  come  to  a  hasty  conclusion  with  one 
part,  without  knowing  how  it  would  aflect 
the  whole  question;  he  regretted, therefore, 
that  their  time  should  be  consunied  by 
arguments  relating  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Bills,  taken  separately.  They  had  matter 
enough  rec^ularly  before  them,  and  it  was 
not  wise  for  them  to  enter  into  arguments 
upon  questions  upon  which,  constitu- 
tionally speaking,  they  were  uninformed. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 
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The  Earl  of  Falmouth  was  well  awareof 
the  disadvantag^es  under  which  he  rose 
to  address  the  House,  after  the  excellent 
speeches  of  other  noble  Lords  who  had 
preceded  him,  but  he  was  anxious  to  record 
bis  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  such  unpre- 
cedented moment.  He  felt  a  due  respect 
for  the  talents  of  those  who  had  followed 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury, in  supporting  the  Bill ;  but  he  did 
not  think  they  had  added  anything  which 
ought  to  induce  such  an  assemblage  as  he 
was  addressing,  to  let  it  go  to  a  second  read- 
ing. A  noble  Viscount  (Melbourne)  seem- 
ed to  confess,  that  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  finding  seats  for  members  of  the 
Government  was,  under  such  a  Bill,  in« 
taperable,  for  he  talked  of  a  supplement- 
ary measure  as  the  remedy ;  and  here  was 
one  of  the  proofs  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  that  it  would  be  final !  Then 
a  noble  Marquis  (Lansdown),  to  whom  he 
had  often  listened  with  admiration  and 
instruction,  had  avoided,  with  superior 
skill,  the  real  point  at  issue — namely,  whe- 
ther anything  like  such  a  change  was  war- 
ranted by  experience  or  example.  He 
had  told  its  opponents,  indeed,  that  they 
had  adopted  the  principle  of  Reform,  and 
that  their  supposed  projects  were  mere 
quackeries ;  but  he  had  given  no  author- 
ity, from  the  past  or  the  present,  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  and  he  had  not  shown,  that  his 
own  panacea  would  cure  the  alleged  evils. 
Another  noble  Viscount  (Goderich)  fol- 
lowed, but  he,  too,  in  what  might  be  very 
good  merely  as  a  speech,  had  made  a 
similar  failure,  and  had  been  becomingly 
answered  by  a  reference  from  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Haddington)  to  the  recorded 
opinions  of  their  joint  leader,  Mr.  Can- 
amg.  And  then  came  the  noble  Earl 
(Radnor),  who  had  closed  the  debate  of 
the  former  evenino:.  Havinc:  listened  to 
his  remarks  attentively,  he  really  could  not 
believe  they  had  any  other  object  than  to 
keep  the  House  in  good  humour,  and  re- 
lieve the  teedium  of  Debate,  for  they  ap- 
peared to  him  to  quarrel  with  each  other 
irreconcileably,  though  the  confusion  that 
prevailed  in  a  part  of  them,  between  the 
moral  and  the  physical,  certainly  made  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  remember  and  reply 
to  them.  First,  he  disliked  all  changes, 
but  this  dislike  led  him  to  advocate  the 
most    sweeping  changes  evar  proposed. 


Then  he  was  convinced,  howefer^  thatii 
things  in  this  world  must  change  ;  for  m- 
stance,  we  must  all  grow  old.     Nov  b 
(Lord   Falmouth)  would  not    contnidiB 
that,  but  he  hoped  their  Lordships  m 
not  to  be  put  in  another  schedule  A,  wd 
utterly  annihilated,  merely  becaoae  IIm 
might  be  growing  old.     Then  the  aw 
Earl  said,  the  Radicals  would  be  smlisic^ 
but  in  the  next  breath  he  told  the  Homft, 
Mr.  Hunt  would  not  be  satisfied.     Ifh 
had  seen  the  noble  Earl  in  bis  place,  ki 
should  like  to  have  asked  hiin  whether  h 
himself  was  satisfied;  for  he    had  nai, 
when  the  Bill  was  first  brought  fbrwui 
'*  1  am  a  Radical,  and  nothing  but  the  Voli 
by  Ballot  will  satisfy  me."     He  woold  li 
the  House  why  the  noble  Earl  would  notb 
satisfied .  The  noble  Earl  had  Written  alettv, 
not  long  ago,  to  a  Mr.  Whittle  at  Mancb* 
ter,  which  he  held  in  hia  band  %8  priDtaiii 
Cobbett*s  Register.     In  that  letter  he  wM, 
that  he  approved  of  every  thing  Mr.  Cob- 
bett  had  ever  declared  upon  the  aubjed, 
and  that  he  had  intended  to  hare  brooffk 
him  into  Parliament  for  Downtoo ;  VM 
borough   of  which  the  noble   Earl  said, 
that  he  himself  was  the  constituent  uoi^ 
and  where  he  had  a  part  of  a  ditch  tkit 
gave  a  vote.     Did  he  then  mean  to  coia- 
pliment  his  friend  by  making  him  the  lU- 
presentative  of  a  ditch  ?  But  Mr.  Cobbctt. 
unfortunately  for  the    noble    Earl,  hii 
addressed   the  people  of  Manchester  is 
print.     The  noble  Earl  entirely  approved 
of  Mr.  Cobbett.     How  far  Mr.  Cobbelt 
was  satisfied  might  be  seen  by  that  ai- 
dress.      The   noble  Earl  advocated    tkl 
Ballot,  yet  the  noble  Earl  assured   thenp 
that  both  himself  and  the  Radicals  wen 
satisfied  with  this  Bill,  which,  with  all  its 
radicalism,  had  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  tkl 
Vote  by   Ballot.      He  could  only    look 
upon  the  noble  EarVs  speech  as  one  of  pro* 
pitiation  towards  his  noble  leader,  who sodn 
weeks  ago  had  given  him  a  pretty  seveie 
lecture,  when  he  distinctly  said,  he  wai 
dissatisfied,  and  could  not  be  otherwiN 
without  the  Vote  by  Ballot.     With  regii4 
to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  at  tkl 
head  of  the  Government,  he  had  heard  it 
with  astonishment  and  regret,  as  contaia- 
ing  all  that  could  be  urged  in  favour  ef 
the  violent  and  dangerous   measure,  (Sor 
which  he   had   confessed  that,  he   mora 
than  any  other  man,  was  responsible.  He 
never  heard  a  more  striking  illustration  of 
the  difierence  between  an  oratorical  eflRwt, 
and  that  sound  reasoning  which  it  w^l 
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to  contain.      That    younger  politicians, '  of  rational  men,  by  asserting  that  this  BUI  is, 
imnsed    to    power,  should  think  them-  |  for  the  preservation  of  a  system  composed 
•elves  qualified,  when   suddenly   thrown  ,  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.    America, 
into  office,  to  write  down  old  Constitutions, ,  the  darling  example  of  the  demagogues, 
mnd  create  new  ones,  or  that  those  who  had  i  had  a  Republic  about  as  old  as  the  noble 
at  once  consented  to  abandon  the  princi-  j  EarUs  (Grey)  political  life.     They  had  in 
plea  of  the  deoeasc^d  leader,  towards  whom  :  England  a  Monarchy  in  its  present  form 
Ibey  had  professed  an  almost  filial  afiec- |  (datingfroml688),aboutthree  times  as  old. 
tion — that  these   politicians  should  rush    He  would  say,  choose  between  them  if  you 
into  mere  experiments,  even  upon  the  most    plefise,  but  as  to  the  anomalies  that  are  so 
▼ital  subjects,  might  not  be  very  surprising;  '  objectionable,  recollect,  America  has  also 
but,  although  he  had  searched  in  vain  in  ,  her  anomalies.     In  the  American  Consti- 
the  mass  of  debates  elsewhere  for  a  single    tution,  before  any  change  could  be  even 
statesmanlike    argument   to    recommend  '  proposed,  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  both 
tbem,  he  had  to  the  last  been  unable  to  '  Houses  of  Congress  must  be  obtained,  and 
persuade  himself  that  the  noble  Earl  too, '  afterwards  it  could  not  be  adopted  with- 
•cholar  as  he  was,   historian  as  he  was  ;  out  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  the 
'  known  to  be,  would  not  be  able  to  point '  federal  States.    Here,  then,  was  a  conser- 
oot  a  single  example,  ancient  or  modem, '  vative  principle  in  a  pure  democracy.  The 
^  tudi  a  constitution  as  the  Bill,  if  passed,  i  framers  of    the    American    Constitution 
would  engender.    True  it  was,  that  the  [  knew  well  the  principle  of  change  to  be 
aiguroents  used  elsewhere,  had  there  put .  found  in  the  fickleness  of  the  people,  and 
on  their  gawdy  gowns ;  they  had  been  .  that  violent  changes  are  the  greatest  of 
clothed  in    the  language  for  which  the    national  calamities.    Though  they  prefer- 
noble  Earl  was  so  distinguished,  and  which    red  a  Republicto the  Monarchy  under  which 
might  well    form    a  veil    impervious  to  '  they  were  smarting,  they  guarded  against 
common  eyes ;  but  to  their  Lordships  it !  entire  dependance  upon  popular  feeling ; 
would  not  be  impenetrable ;  and  he  would  ]  they  adopted  the  principle  of  settlement, 
confidently  ask  them,  whether,  when  strip-  )  and  they  did  wisely.  But  what  would  this 
of  the  eloquence  in  which  his  speech    Bill  do  here  ?    Would  it  settle  any  thing  ? 
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ad  been  arrayed,  it  was  not,  like  all  the  would  it  not  unsettle  every  thing  ?  ne 
rest,  a  speech  of  unsupported  theory,  and  wis  astonished  that  any  man  could  read  it 
unproved  expediency.  Where  were  his  without  seeing  a  principle  of  mutability 
statesmanlike  appeals  to  history  for  so  in  every  page  of  it.  What  did  the  Ameri- 
•udden,  so  desperate  a  change?  Where  cans  themselves  say  of  it?  His  noble 
were  his  precedents  ?  In  England,  in  the  ,  friend  (Lord  Haddington)  had  read  some 
seventeenth  century,  or  in  France,  in  these  -  passages  last  evening  from  an  American 
our  days  ?  In  the  past  or  in  the  present  ?  work,  published  in  July,  at  Boston,  and 
In  the  records  of  nations,  or  even  the  ctXied^  The  Prospect  of  Reform  in  Europe, 
opinions  of  eminent  individuals  ?  He  had  I  proving,  that  this  Bill  had  either  no  prin- 
quoted  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  as  friends '  ciple  at  all,  or  that  it  was  founded  on 
to  Reform ;  but  had  he  ventured  to  say, '  what  had  been  aptly  called  the  Rule  of 
that  either  of  those  great  men  had  ever  ;  Three  system.  Those  passages  were  un- 
dreamt of  such  a  measure  as  that  ?  He  |  answerable,  but  if  he  had  gone  further  he 
should  have  shown,  that  an  assembly  ex-  would  have  found  others  still  more  applicable 
clusivtly  democratic  ever  did  or  could  work  *  to  the  question  as  affecting  the  Monarchy, 
well  in  conjunction  with  a  Monarchy  andan  '  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Church  Estab- 
Aristocracy ;  that  the  power  of  the  public  ;  lishment.     It  was  a  republican  book,  of 

Sorse  alone  in  the  hands  of  such  an  assem-  no  common  ability,  remarkable  for  deep 
\y  must  not  inevitably  destroy  the  neces-  observation,  and  the  closest  reasoning, 
tary  balance.  Had  he  done  so  ?  or,  by  '  He  would  therefore  bee  permission  to  read 
way  of  perfecting  his  admirable  invention,  from  it  a  little  further  than  his  noble  friend 
did  he  mean,  that  that  House  should  share  had  gone.  [The  noble  Earl  then  read 
IB  the  control  of  the  public  purse?  His  whole  several  passages,  which  forcibly  argued 
course  of  reasoning  was  obviously  incom-  ^  that  this  Bill  would  be  destructive  of  the 
petible  with  the  exbtence  of  the  British  Con- 1  three  branches  of  the  Constitution,  obsenr- 
ftitutk>n.  He(Lord  Falmouth)  would  say,as  ing,  that  the  work  should  be  good  author- 
yOQ  want  a  republic,  in  Ood*8  name  have  .  ity,  as  coming  from  an  American,  to 
9M|  but  do  not  affront  the  understandings  !  competent  in  all  retpectt  ta  deal  with- tke 
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•object,  and  that  whilst  this  American 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  Reform  in 
England,  he  ridiculed  the  assertions  that 
a  Republic  must  not  be  the  natural  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  passing  such  a 
Bill.]  It  would  be  useless  to  comment  at 
length  upon  the  details  of  the  Bill.  Like 
other  noble  Lords,  he  should  avoid  doing 
80,  because  it  had  been  clearly  demon- 
strated, both  in  the  preceding  debates, 
and  in  some  of  the  ablest  pamphlets  ever 
written,  that  the  whole  was  one  mass  of 
injustice  and  inpracticability.  The  dis- 
franchising clauses  it  was  impossible  to 
justify;  but  supposing  them  to  be  tolerated, 
there  was  a  striking  vice  in  the  enfranchis- 
ing clauses.  Had  the  noble  Earl  shewn, 
that  a  delegated  Representation  was  ever 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  ?  One  of  the 
essential  features  of  ours  was,  that  it  was 
general,  but  this  Bill,  if  passed,  would 
make  it  almost  entirely  local.  This  was 
further  lost  sight  of  in  what  he  would  call 
the  departmental  Frenchified  provisions  ; 
and  were  they  to  be  duped  or  frightened 
into  imitating  what  had  produced  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  change,  confusion,  and 
misery  in  revolutionised  France  ?  Rather 
let  them  profit,  whilst  it  was  not  yet  too 
late,  by  her  baneful  example.  The  noble 
Earl  had  quoted  the  cases  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  Unions  to  justify  disfranchise- 
ment. He  was  afraid  it  was  not  easy  to 
defend  all  the  details  of  those  great  mea- 
sures, but  the^r  sins  were  perhaps  unavoid- 
able ;  they  had  consolidated  the  interests 
of  the  British  empire  most  advantap^eously; 
and  after  all,  the  noble  Earl's  whole  argu- 
ment on  this  point  went  only  to  justify 
injustice  by  injustice.  He  had  referred  to 
our  ancient  history  to  shew,  that  this  Bill 
proposed  a  return  to  the  old  usage  of  the 
Constitution  ;  but  he  did  not  shew  how 
or  when.  He  could  not  do  so,  for  he  must 
well  know,  that  when  the  king,  in  those 
times,  issued  or  withdrew  his  writs,  they 
were  often  petitioned  against  by  the  en- 
franchised towns ;  that  population  and 
wealth  never  were  the  only  guides  for  en- 
franchisement, and  that  writs  were  often 
granted  as  favours  to  individuals.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  Constitution,  in  its  present, 
as  he  (Lord  Falmouth)  would  assert,  en- 
viable form,  had  its  proper  date  in  the 
events  of  1688.  Since  then  it  was,  that 
the  charters  had  been  held  sacred,  and,  as 
their  Lordships  knew,  there  had  been  no 
instance  of  disfranchisement  without  a 
proved  delinquency — not  delinquency  es- 


tablished by  the  dictum  of  the  noble,Ea4 
but  proved  at  the  bar  of  that  Home; 
and  if  it  was  not  so  to  be  proved,  he  wooU 
ask,  what  became  of  the  great  princifk 
of  British  law,  that  all    men  are  to  Ik 
held  innocent  until  proved   to  be  guihj! 
As  to  the  franchise  being,  not  properti 
but  a  trust,  he  would  take  it  to  be  a  tmit; 
but  it  was  a  beneficial  trust ;  and  he  wori2 
ask,  whether  they  were  prepared  to  tib 
every  such  trust,  for  instance,  the  ad?o» 
sons  of  church  livings,  by  so  arbitrary  aii 
unjust  a  Bill  ?     But  then,  said  the  noUe 
Earl,  in   substance,  it  is  the  will  of  tke 
people,  and  he  had  given  a  history  of  tk 
period  since  he  entered  upon  office,  bj 
way  of  proving  how  calmly  and  rationallj 
the  people  had  determined  upon  it.    Tk 
noble   Duke    (Wellington)    had,    to  ht 
sure,  given  rather  a  different  version  d 
this  history,  and  he  too  would  say  ioiiie> 
thing  upon  that  head.     Were  the  late  re- 
turns to  Parliament,  indeed,  the  result  d 
calm  deliberation  ?     What  was  the  fitft? 
Was  not  the  exercise  of  the  royal  pren>- 
gative,   which  the  noble  Earl   advised  al 
such  a  moment  of  unprecedented  excit^ 
ment,  of  all  others  the  least  likely  to  pro- 
duce  the  results  of  calm    deliberatioo  ? 
Promises  of  cheap  bread  and    high  ptj 
were  held  out  to  a  distressed  and  uneo- 
ployed  populace.     The  King's  name  w 
used,  or  rather  abused,  to  an  extent  before 
unheard  of;  and  the  farmers  were  toU, 
that  they  should  have  from  the  Refoni 
Bill,  not  a  composition  or  a  commutatiofii 
but  the  abolition  of  tithes.     This  mig 
not  have  been  authorised  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  it  had  not  been  counteracted,  or 
even  discouraged,  as  it  ought  to  have  ben. 
He  should  always  think  the  advice  to  ex- 
ercise  the   royal    prerogative  at  such  a 
moment,  the  most  unjustifiable  ever  givei 
by  any  IVIinister  of  the  Crown.     Ostenfl- 
bly  it  was  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  t^ 
people,  as  if  that  had  not  been  expressed 
through  their  Representatives  in  a  consti- 
tutional way.     Really,  by  the  most  indii- 
trious  excitement,  by  the  Press,  by  the  moot 
inflammatory  speeches,  coming  from  mai 
who,  with  the    support  of  Government, 
appeared  to  have  its  authority ;  and  by  all 
other  means  that  party-spirit  could  sug- 
gest, a  popular  cry  uas  unnaturally  in- 
vited and  promoted,  and  the  people  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  insanity  by  the  mOil 
shameful  delusions.     What  was  the   re- 
sult ?  The  return  of  tried,  experienced  Cmn* 
moners,  who  had  not  only  by  propntj 
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the  largest  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
but  whose  known  integrity,  talents,  and 
long  services,  were  unimpeachable  ?  No  ! 
8ir  Edward  KuatchbuU,  Sir  Thomas  Ac- 
land,  Mr.  Bankes,  the  father  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  many  others,  whose 
characters  could  not  be  raised  by  any 
eulogy  of  his,  were  rejected ;  and  men 
more  in  the  situation  of  pledged  delegates 
than  independent  Members  were  sent  up 
to  support  so  violent  a  change.  Blindly 
and  recklessly  had  they  gone  to  their  work, 
disfranchising  large  county-towns  against 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Government 
itself,  and  refusing  to  discriminate  in  the 
face  of  all  consistency,  equity,  and  reason. 
But  after  all,  what  had  been  the  immense 
majority  of  votes  in  these  calm  deliberate 
elections?  Was  it  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or 
a  sixth,  or  an  eighth  ?  Would  it  be  be- 
lieved, that  notwithstanding  the  violence 
and  delusion  practised  upon  the  people, 
the  majority  in  the  fourteen  counties  that 
had  been  contested  bad  not  been  one- 
twentieth  of  the  aggregate  votes.  The 
comparative  numbers  were  16,280  for,  and 
17,866  against  the  Bill,  together  34,146; 
the  majority  being  about  1/21  of  the 
whole.  Upon  this  fact  all  comment  was 
unnecessary.  Then,  was  there  no  re-action  ? 
If  the  last  elections  were  to  prove  a  feel- 
ing for  the  Bill,  were  those  that  had  since 
taken  place  of  no  value  aejainst  it?  Why, 
every  one  of  the  recent  elections,  Dublin, 
Weymouth,  and  others,  had  gone  against 
it,  and  the  fact  would,  ere  long,  be  proved 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  cry  for  such  a 
Bill  as  that  was  not  the  result  of  calm 
deliberation,  but  of  the  most  unnatural 
excitement.  Then,  if  the  noble  Earl  had 
not  proved  that  his  Bill  was  the  unin- 
vited, spontaneous  desire  of  the  people, 
was  there  anythingelse  to  justify  it?  Was 
it  to  be  found  in  the  exclusion  of  the  com- 
monalty from  every  preferment  to  which 
their  talents  or  their  services  could  entitle 
them  ?  He  saw  near  him  his  most  re- 
spected and  learned  friend  (the  Earl  of 
Eldon),  whose  eminence  through  a  large 
portion  of  his  admirable  and  most  useful 
fife  belied  the  supposition.  He  would  ap- 
peal to  the  learned  Lord  (Brougham)  on 
the  Woolsack,  who,  at  least,  he  presumed, 
would  not  contradict  him  in  that  appeal ; 
and  when  he  looked  to  the  Right  Reverend 
bench,  he  was  only  reminded  how  super- 
fluous it  was  to  say  one  word  more  on  this 
part  of  the  subject.  The  vices  and  griev- 
MMei  of  the  system  had  been  artfully  held 


up  to  entrap  the  honesty  of  those  who 
were  unmindful  that  nothing  human  could 
be  perfect ;  but  the  principal  vice  was  not 
in  the  system,  it  was  in  the  vanity  and 
presumption  of  those  who  lived  under  it-— 
that  vanity  which  taught  men  to  despise 
the  admirable  institutions  they  enjoyed, 
and  treat  the  memory  and  the  work  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  them  with  the 
most  arrogant  ingratitude.  They  were 
trifling  with  the  rich  inheritance  which 
their  fathers  had  handed  down  to  them, 
and,  like  reckless  gamblers,  were  hazarding 
upon  one  desperate  throw  the  rich  accu- 
mulation of  their  laborious  lives.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  thought  it  more  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  mankind,  that 
Governments,  though  necessarily  imper- 
fect, shoultl  be  considered  as  settled,  than 
that  the  vagaries  of  theorists,  and  the 
wickedness  of  desperate  men,  should  be 
let  loose  upon  them  to  work  perpetual 
change  and  discontent.  But  did  he  not 
know  that  the  British  system  of  Govern- 
ment was  the  best  that  had  existed  in  any 
age  or  country  ?  The  noble  Earl  had  not 
even  attempted  to  deny  that,  and  yet  would 
he  unsettle  it,  and  with  it  every  thing 
that  constituted  its  perfection  and  security. 
He  would  ask,  was  it  by  such  an  arbitrary 
despotic  act  as  that,  that  his  Government 
intended  to  promote  the  interests  of  free- 
dom ?  Was  it  by  such  legislation  as  that, 
they  would  set  an  example  of  honesty  to 
the  people  ?  Or  was  it  by  such  a  Bill  that, 
as  a  part  of  the  State,  they  would  protect 
and  uphold  the  Protestant  Church  ?  The 
noble  Earl  had  appealed  to  the  right 
reverend  Prelates,  as  if  he  would  work  upon 
their  apprehensions  rather  than  their  con- 
sciences. He  (Lord  Falmouth)  would  not 
believe,  that  any  of  them  would  support 
such  a  measure.  His  own  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  Church  would  not  be 
doubted,  and  even  if  any  of  that  right 
reverend  bench  should  be  induced  to 
vote  for  such  a  Bill,  he  was  convinced  it 
would  be  from  an  error  of  judgment  alone; 
but  the  right  reverend  Prelates  knew  too 
well  the  essential  connection  between  the 
Church  Establishment  and  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  State,  to  be  drawn  into  so 
fatal  a  delusion.  They  could  remind  him 
better  than  he  could  them  of  the  admira- 
ble conduct  of  the  Bishops  in  the  time  of 
James  2nd.  The  Prelates  of  that  reign 
gave  a  tone  to  the  feeling  of  the  people, 
and  taught  them  to  preserve  the  equipoise 
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equipoise  of  the  noble  Earl,  but  Uiat  which 
had  proved  it«  value  by  the  test  of  prac- 
tice. They  had  then  shewn,  that  they 
would  preserve  a  Constitutional  King»  they 
would  preserve  now  a  Constitutional 
House  of  Commons ;  they  could  not,  thev 
would  not,  support  that  unprincipled  Bill. 
Well  might  the  noble  Elarl  say,  that  he 
introduced  it  with  feelings  of  unusual 
awe  —  well  might  even  his  powers  of 
language  be  suspended,  as  they  had 
been  so  unusually  at  the  outset  of  his 
address.  He  had  indeed  taken  upon 
himself  a  most  fearful  responsibility.  He 
had  said,  he  would  stand  or  fall  by  that 
Bill ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  his  manly  cha- 
racter, it  was  to  be  hoped,  that  this  decla- 
ration was  to  betaken  in  its  plain  and  usual 
meaning.  Such  a  Bill  as  that  was  strange- 
ly framed  to  show  his  love  of  liberty.  He 
could  not  mean  to  prove  his  regard  for 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  that 
House  by  the  further  intentions  which 
had  been,  no  doubt  erroneously,  attributed 
to  him.  A  noble  Lord  had  most  unhap- 
pily given  them  a  foretaste  of  a  Reform 
Government,  by  saying  that  it  had  dis- 
carded patronage.  Did  the  dealing  out 
peerages  by  wholesale  prove,  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  scorned  to  resort  to  patron- 
age ?  He  had  heard  nothing  so  playfully 
severe  upon  the  noble  Earl's  (Mulgrave) 
own  friends  as  that  remark,  excepting,  in- 
deed, the  slip  of  the  noble  leader  himself, 
when  he  had  talked  of  bartered  peerages. 
But  the  noble  Earl  was  to  stand  or  fall  bv 
that  Bill;  and  the  most  charitable  wish  he 
(Lord  Falmouth)  could  offer  him  was,  that 
whether  it  were  passed  or  rejected,  it 
might  not  bring  him  down  in  sorrow 
to  his  grave.  There  was  one  part  alone 
of  the  noble  Earl's  speech  that  had 
his  concurrence,  and  it  carried  witli  it  con- 
viction, not  because  it  was  eloquent,  but 
because  it  was  true.  The  noble  Earl  had 
told  them,  in  language  which  he  would  not 
attempt  to  imitate,  that  the  House  of  Peers 
could  not  be  separated  from  the  people. 
They  were  in  truth  a  part  of  the  people, 
and  they  could  not  prove  this  more  strong- 
ly than  by  rejecting  that  Bill,  since,  if  it 
passed,  it  would  be  destructive  of  the  real 
mterests  of  the  people.  For  himself,  he 
would  say,  let  them  shew  him  the  necessary 
reforms  in  the  law,  and  he  would  support 
them — let  them  point  out  the  im{)erfec- 
tions  of  the  Church  Establishment,  and 
be  would  support  the  correction.  In  both 
instances  he  had  already  done  so.    Even 


upon  the  subject  before  thm  House»  if  a 
measure  were  brought  in,  really  foaiidil| 
upon  calm  deliberation,  he  would  cossidi 
it  maturely,  with  the  aincere  hope  Uudb 
might  find  it  consistent  with  the  mUi 
Earl's  solemn  promise  to  preserve  the  n^ 
tied  institutions  of  the  country  ;  and  vii 
his  Majesty's  Speech  from  the  ThfOM, 
recommending  that  they  should  be  hdi 
inviolate — but  he  would  uot  vote  for  tk 
second  reading  of  that  Bill — he  would  iK 
consent  to  destroy  the  British  Coatfi-{ 
tution. 

The  Earl  of  Rosehery  said,  that  alv' 
the  very  long  discussion  which  this  gnil 
question  had  undergone,  not  only  ia  tbtf 
House  but  elsewhere— after   the  seriM 
consideration  which  every  reflectiog  nU 
had  given  to  it,  from  the  period  of  itsfidt 
announcement  down  to  the  present  mooMSt 
(and  particularly  as  the  House  must  k 
nearly  exhausted  with  the  debates  wbkk 
had     already   taken    place   within  tboM 
walls  relative  to  it) — he  felt  tliat  hetbooU 
be  acting  in  a  most  unpardonable  maaaK 
towards  their  Lordships,  if  he  did  not,  is 
entering  into  the  views  and  feelings  whM 
ioHuenccd  him  to  support  the  principled 
this  measure,  or,  in  other  words,  to  gift 
his  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bittt 
confine  his  observations  within  the  shorlot 
possible  compass.     In  doing  so   he  miut 
beg  leave,  in  the  outset,  to  state,  thatbt 
was  not  originally  a  friend  to  a  Reform  d 
the  Representation  in  Parliament ;  andk 
mentioned  this  merely  to  show,  that  if  he 
had  any  prejudice  to  overcome,  it  was  a 
prejudice  against  Reform.     He  had,  hov- 
ever,  afttT  much  reliection,  been  broiiglK 
to   the    irresistible  conviction    that  ihii 
measure  was  called  for  by  the  necessity  of 
the  times.     Ai   this  particular   period  a 
^reat  and  s{iecific  measure  was  called  for. 
His  opinion  on  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  had  been  for  a  long  time 
this — either  that  Parliament  should  adopt 
a  certain  principle  for  a  gradual  but  pro- 
gressive amelioration  of  the  Representatios 
of  the  people,  or,  if  imperative  circam* 
stances  arose  which  rendered  it  necesssiy 
to  entertain  the  whole  question,  that  il 
should  be  entertained  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  the  Government,  and  that 
a  full,  extensive,  satisfactory,  and  compre- 
hensive  measure  should    Se  introduced. 
The  opportunity  of  acting  under  the  first 
of  these  principles  had  been  entirely  lost, 
and  particularly  it  had  been  lost  auriog 
the  period  wheu  the  late  Government  bel4 
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the  rtiiis  of  power.  When  the  dissolution 
of  that  GoTernment  took  place,  and  when 
M  the  circa mstances  which  led  to  it  were 
eooaidered,  he  thought  that  the  new  Mi- 
tiiiters  would  not  have  acted  with  proper 
respect  towards  the  Crown,  nor  with  good 
flaith  towards  the  public  (whose  feeling^ 
were  fixed,  and  whose  minds  were  agitated 
on  the  subject),  nor  with  a  due  regard  to 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  country  (in 
the  prosperity  of  which,  peace,  order,  and 
content  were  the  principal  constituents), 
he  thought  that  the  advisers  of  the  Crown 
would  not,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
acted  fairly  to  the  Crown,  or  justly  to 
Ihemselves,  if  they  had  not  introduced  a 

nt  and  comprehensive  measure  of  Re* 
I.  He  must  be  allowed  to  say,  and  he 
would  say  it  with  the  highest  respect  for 
the  character  of  the  noble  Duke  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  late  Grovernment,  and 
with  that  eternal  sense  of  gratitude  which 
he,  in  common  with  all  his  countrymen, 
felt  for  the  great  services  which  the  noble 
Duke  had  rendered  to  his  country,  but 
ttill  he  must  say,  that  the  noble  Duke  and 
his  colleagues  might  be  fairly  considered 
to  be  the  real  authors  of  the  present  plan. 
By  their  decision  against  the  improvement 
of  the  existing  system,  they  left  no  alter- 
native but  the  proposition  and  adoption  of 
some  large  measure  like  that  to  which  they 
were  now  hastening.  It  appeared  to  him, 
that  those  who  did  not,  at  the  present 
moment,  see  the  necessity  of  introducing 
a  gp-eat  and  comprehensive  measure  of 
Reform,  either  did  not  mark  the  very  great 
alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  society  in  this  coantry,  or  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  best  means  of  effect- 
ing the  necessary  changes  in  our  institutions. 
Th^se  who  described  the  present  measure 
as  one  bordering  on  revolution,  seemed  to 
him  to  judge  incorrectly.  He  was  the  more 
inclined  to  think  so  when  he  looked  to  the 
sources  from  which,  in  these  days,  revolu- 
tions were  likely  to  arise,  and  had,  in  some 
instances,  arisen ;  and  he  conceived  that 
the  course  which  Ministers  had  taken  was 
the  best  that  could  be  devised  to  avert 
revolution,  and  to  preserve  the  constitution 
of  this  country.  He,  however,  could  assure 
their  Lordships,  that  he  was  not  a  blind 
supporter  of  this  measure.  He  was  not 
actuated,  in  the  course  which  he  was 
takiog,  by  any  special  confidence  which 
be  placed  in  his  Majesty's  Government, 
or  by  any  persooal  attachment  which  he 
fW|ht  feel  towards  any  of  the  nembera  of 


that  Government.  He  would  show  to  thair 
Lordships,  if  this  Bill  went  into  a  Com* 
mittee,  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  with 
the  utmost  impartiality.  He  would  prove 
that  he  was  perfectly  free  from  party 
feeling,  by  giving  his  best  consideration  to 
the  different  clauses  of  the  Bill,  and  by  op* 
posing  such  parts  of  them  as  he  miglit  deem 
It  necessary  to  have  altered  and  amended. 
He  had  already  stated,  that  he  was  no 
blind  supporter  of  this  measure  because  it 
was  introduced  by  his  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating^, 
because  he  never  would  conceal  his  opinion 
from  their  Lordships,  when  he  rose  to 
address  them  on  any  public  occasion,  that 
there  were  parts  of  this  measure  which^ 
originally,  he  wished  not  to  have  been 
there;  but  he  felt  that  it  would  now  be 
more  injurious  to  withdraw  them  than  to 
allow  them  to  remain.  There  were  other 
parts  of  the  Bill  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  susceptible  of  improvement  in  the 
Committee.  Therefore  it  seemed  to  him 
to  be  desirable,  that  the  Bill  should  be  car- 
ried one  stage  further,  and  then  their 
Lordships  would  be  enabled  to  see  in  what 
respect  it  might  be  improved.  With  re- 
gard to  the  general  objects  and  principles 
of  the  Bill,  he  would  say,  that  unless 
Ministers  had  introduced  to  Parliament  a 
measure,  the  great  outline  of  which  would 
be  to  do  away  with  the  nomination 
boroughs,  to  increase  the  number  of  county 
Members,  to  give  Representatives  to  the 
great  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  new 
interests  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
country,  to  make  a  considerable  alteration 
in  the  elective  franchise  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  effect  a  decided  change  in 
the  Representative  system  of  Scotland, 
they  would  have  deceived  the  Crown,  be- 
trayed the  people,  and  lost  that  confidence 
which  was  now,  and  he  thought  justly, 
repo^  ill  them.  That  must  inevitably 
have  been  the  effect  of  their  introducing  a 
less  comprehensive  measure,  which  would 
merely  irritate,  because  it  would  be  of  a 
temporary  and  nnsatisfactory  nature.  To 
leave  such  general  observations  and  come 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  then  before 
their  Lordships,  and  of  the  most  prominent 
objections  that  were  advanced  against  it ; 
they  might,  he  thought,  be  r^uced  to 
two,  which  involved  all  the  others.  The 
first  was,  that  this  measure  appeared  to 
those  who  opposed  it  to  be  fraught  with 
danger;  and  next,  that  it  was  totally 
unnecessary.   The  danger  which  was  ffifh 
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cipally  apprehended  as  likely  to  arise  out 
of  this  Bill  was,  that  it  would  allow  too 
large  a  scope  to  democratic  influence 
in  the  Constitution,  which  influence  was 
calculated  to  overturn  the  weight  that 
now  belonged  to  rank,  station,  and  pro- 
perty, and  which  was  essential  to  the  well- 
Deing  of  the  monarchy.  With  the  view, 
however,  which  he  took  of  this  Bill,  he 
denied  that  it  was  likely  to  produce  any 
such  effect.  It  was  true,  that  the  measure 
would  annihilate  the  political  power  now 
possessed  by  certain  individuals  in  this 
country,  but  it  was  equally  true,  that  it 
would  leave  them  in  full  possession  of  al| 
the  influence  which  they  derived  from 
property;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
maintained  that  it  would  bring  into  bene- 
ficial action  a  vast  amount  of  influence 
and  property,  which  was  either  wholly 
extinguished  or  overshadowed  by  the 
power  of  which  he  had  spoken.  If  he 
thought  that  this  measure  would  produce 
the  destruction,  or  even  the  weakening  of 
the  just  influence  of  the  aristocracy  or 
landed  interests  of  this  country,  the  main- 
tenance of  which  he  thought  essential  to 
the  order,  stability,  and  good  government 
of  the  monarchy,  he  certainly  would  not 
defend  it.  But  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
aristocracy  of  England  would  gain  as  much 
influence,  if  not  more,  as  a  body,  than 
they  now  possessed,  by  the  passing  of  this 
measure.  They  would,  by  the  operation 
of  this  Bill,  acquire  a  legitimate  influence  ; 
whereas  the  influence  which  they  at  present 
possessed,  was  enjoyed  in  a  manner  dis- 
reputable and  odious;  it  was  wrong  for 
them  to  desire  to  retain  it,  and  it  might 
prove  destructive  of  the  peace  of  the 
country  if  they  determined  to  do  so. 
Again,  it  had  been  said  by  a  noble  Duke,  a 
few  nights  ago,  and  the  observation  was 
repeated  by  the  noble  Earl  who  had  spoken 
Jast,  that  this  measure  would  be  the  means 
of  changing  the  other  House  into  an 
assembly  of  delegates.  If  he  thought  that 
the  Bill  was  calculated  to  convert  the 
Representatives  of  the  lower  House  into  a 
body  of  delegates,  to  be  chosen  in  such  a 
manner  as  must  subject  them  to  the  sway 
and  influence  of  every  breath  of  popular 
clamour,  or,  as  would  compel  them  to  be 
'glided  on  all  occasions  by  particular  in- 
structions', he  would  be  the  last  individual 
to  support  such  a  plan — he  would  be  the 
last  man  to  argue  that  such  a  change  would 
be  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  and  suit- 
able to  the  situation  of  the  country.    But  | 


he  thought  that  no  such  state  of  things  «■ 
likely  to  arise.  Looking  to  the  pfonsin 
of  this  Bill,  and  to  the  experience  whid  | 
all  their  Lordships  must  have  had,  will 
reference  to  those  who  heretofore  had  b» 
Representatives  of  large  and  popokw 
places,  he  was  led  to  believe,  that  neilki 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  nor  the  ei|» 
rience  of  those  elections,  could  justify  aijr 
one  in  concluding  that  individuals  eleclei 
for  populous  places,  either  counties  or  bs- 
roughs,  must  necessarily  be  placed  voder 
the  direct  control  and  dominion  of  thoK 
who  sent  them  to  Parliament.  But  wfaes 
he  spoke  thus  of  delegation,  he  thought 
that  those  who  opposed  the  Bill  on  tkH 
ground,  did  not  act  fairly  or  consistendj 
towards  themselves.  He  beeged  leave  to 
ask,  what  were  the  majonty  of  thorn 
Members  who  were  elected  for  nominatioi 
boroughs  ?  What  were  they,  generally 
speaking,  but  delegates  ?  But  there  «ii 
a  great  diflerence  between  delegation  Croa 
private  nomination,  and  delegation  fraa 
populous  places.  To  delegation  frM 
private  nomination  there  was  this  greit 
objection — namely,  thht  the  power  was  oot 
exercised  for  the  furtherance  of  any  pob- 
lic  object,  however  absurd,  but  for  the  ei- 
press  purpose,  either  of  obtaining  pecuniaiy 
benefit,  or  some  other  personal  advantage, 
which  was  of  importance  to  the  individuil 
who  wielded  the  power  of  nomination,  and 
most  probably  injurious  to  the  communitj. 
It  was  also  advanced  as  a  very  great  ob- 
jection to  this  measure,  that  it  was  very 
likely  to  paralyse  the  proper  influence  of 
the  executive  Government,  and  to  intr»> 
duce  a  system  which  would  do  away  with 
all  that  power  which  Government  dov 
possessed,  through  the  medium  of  noini> 
nation-boroughs.  He  could  not,  however, 
suppose  that  it  would  have  any  such 
efl'ect.  He  thought  the  measure  would 
rather  tend  to  disembarrass  the  Govern- 
ment, by  severing  it  from  a  description  of 
influence  and  power  by  which  it  was  too 
frequently  assailed,  and  which  Ministeis 
could  not  always  meet  in  a  manner  coa* 
sistent  with  what  they  might  believe  to-be 
their  duty  on  public  questions,  and  with 
reference  to  public  interest.  The  next 
general  objection  to  the  plan  was,  that  it 
was  not  warranted  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  He  was  surprised  at  this  ob^ectioo, 
and  the  more  so  when  he  found  that  it 
was  urged  by  those  who  belonged  to  the 
late  Administration,  because  the  necessity 
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•ity  was  apparent  from  this  fact,  that  the 
late  Ministers  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
duct the  Government  of  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  their  refusal  to  introduce 
suny  proposition  of  Reform  to  the  Legis- 
lature. They  might  now  admit,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Qoyernment  without  some 
degree  of  Reform ;  they  denied  that  when 
they  were  in  power,  and  the  consequence 
was,  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
office.  Technically,  such  was  not  the 
reason  assigned ;  but  he  believed  that  the 
whole  country  knew  that  the  Ministers 
were  obliged  to  retire  because  they  had 
declared  themselves  hostile  to  any  sort  of 
Reform.  It  might  now  be  said,  by  those 
who  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  before, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  grant  a  certain 
measure  of  Reform,  but  not  that  Reform 
which  this  Bill  proposed.  Now  he  was  of 
opinion  that  before  they  refused  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  which  involved  a 
negation  of  its  principle — a  principle 
which  embraced  a  specific  and  comprer- 
bensive  Reform — he  thought  before  they 
took  that  step,  their  Lordships  ought  to 
ascertain,  with  more  precision  than  they 
had  yet  done,  what  this  other  system  of 
Reform  was.  If  they  did  not  do  so, 
this  danger  might  be  the  result  of  their 
deliberations,  that  the  public  might  be 
led  to  think,  and  perhaps  some  of  their 
Lordships  might  be  led  to  think,  in 
the  absence  of  specific  information  on 
the  subject,  either  that  no  Reform  was 
intended,  or  such  a  Reform  as  would 
prove  delusive  and  unsatisfactory.  If  the 
present  measure  were  rejected,  the  public 
would  ask,  as  he  now  asked,  '*  What  mea> 
sure  do  you  mean  to  adopt  in  the  place  of 
it  V*  If  tney  would  not  agree  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill — the  principle  of 
whicb  embraced  a  comprehensive  and 
efficient  plan  of  Reform — if  they  did  not 
suffer  it  to  go  into  Committee,  where  an 
opportunity  would  be  afibrded  for  the 
consideration  of  those  alterations  which 
noble  Lords  might  think  adviseable — then 
their  Lordships  might  depend  upon  it, 
that  whatever  opinion  might  be  entertained 
in  that  House,  there  would  be  but  one 
opinion  throughout  the  kingdom — namely, 
that  their  Lordships  either  meant  to  do 
nothing,  or  meant  to  propose  a  measure 
which  would  only  delude  and  deceive  the 
country.  No  one,  certainly,  could  deny 
the  right  of  their  Lordships  to  negative  this 
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one  of  their  Lordships  who  would  more 
warmly  support  every  power  and  privilege 
which  they  possessed,  than  he  would, 
thinking,  as  he  did,  that  those  privileges 
and  that  power  were  given  to  them  for  the 
))reservation  of  the  just  influence  of  the 
Ccown — for  the  security  of  property — for 
the  maintenance  of  public  peace  and 
order — and  for  upholding  the  best  interests 
of  the  community.  But  he  confessed, 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  Bill  was  introduced  to  their  Lord- 
ships, he  had  some  doubt  whether  they 
would  not  be  travelling  out  of  the  limits 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Constitution  in 
rejecting  it.  He  would  beg  leave  to 
trouble  their  Lordships  with  some  of  his 
reasons  for  entertaining  that  opinion  : — In 
the  first  place,  this  was  a  Bill  introduced 
into  Parliament  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  considered  to  be  necessary  by  the 
unanimous  sentiments  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
of  a  Cabinet,  too,  some  of  whose  most  in- 
fluential members  had  heretofore  been  op- 
posed to  Reform,  but  who  now  were  only 
convinced  of  its  necessity  by  the  irrefra- 
gable proofs  of  that  necessity  which  the 
state  'of  the  country  afforded.  Next,  this 
Bill  was  sent  up  to  their  Lordships  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  and  supported  by  a 
unanimity  of  feeling  in  the  country  such 
as  no  public  measure  had  ever  before  re- 
ceived. But  it  was  said,  that  the  feeling 
of  the  country  had  undergone  a  consider- 
able change  on  this  subject.  Where,  he 
would  ask  their  Lordships,  was  the  evi- 
dence of  that  change  ?  Was  it  to  be  found 
in  the  petitions  whieh  had  poured  in 
to  their  Lordships  from  every  part  of  the 
country— certainly  not  all  in  favour,  but 
of  which  a  preponderance  so  great  was  in 
favour,  not  only  of  Reform,  but  of  this  very 
plan  of  Reform,  that,  and  he  said  it  with  no 
disposition  to  exaggerate,  it  must  be 
evident  to  their  Lordships,  who  had  seen 
them  presented,  left  the  petitions  on  the 
other  side  in  a  most  miserable  minority. 
Of  those  petitions  which  purported  to  be 
against  the  Bill,  it  was  found,  when  they 
were  examined  with  more  than  the  atten- 
tion usually  bestowed  upon  them,  that 
many  of  them  did  not  pray  against  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  but  asked  their  Lord- 
ships to  do  that,  which  he  asked  of  their 
Lordships  as  sincerely  as  any  of  the  peti- 
tioners— namely,  to  give  to  the  subject 
before  them  their  most  earnest,  calm,  and 
deliberate  consideration,  ^Was  it,  theB| 
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singular  that  he  should  say,  that  it  would 
certainly  he  inexpedient,  and  he  Tentured 
to  affirm,  even  travelling  out  of  the  limits 
of  those  duties  which  the  Constitution 
had  intended  their  Lordships  should  per- 
form, that  when  a  measure  thus  recom- 
mended by  the  Crown — adopted  by  an 
immense  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  which  House  alone  its  enact- 
ments related — supported  by  the  almost 
unanimous  wish  of  the  country — they 
should  be  the  only  persons  in  the  State, 
acting  as  a  body,  who  opposed  its  pro- 
gress? The  noble  Lords  opposite,  who 
had  strongly  objected  to  the  Bill,  seemed 
to  lament  chiefly  that  the  Bill  should 
exist — though  th^y  could  not  deny,  that 
the  necessity  for  it  did  exist,  or  that,  as  a 
remedy,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  avert 
the  threatened  danger.  In  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  then,  it  did  appear  to 
him  that  it  would  be  useless  and  highly 
inexpedient  for  their  Lordships  to  reject 
this  measure.  But  suppose  they  rejected 
the  Bill,  or  (to  use  the  more  courteous 
mode  of  disposing  of  it,  which  its  oppo- 
nents, on  second  thoughts,  had  adopted) 
succeeded  in  the  motion,  "  that  it  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months,*'  did 
they  think  that,  ere  long,  another  Bill,  con- 
taining the  substance  and  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  measure,  would  not 
be  passed  by  Parliament  ?  There  was  no 
doubt  that  it  would,  but  with  this  deduc- 
tion from  die  merit  and  advantage  of  it — 
that  it  would  not  give  the  same  content 
and  satisfaction — that  it  would  not  stop 
agitation,  or  arrest  the  danger  of  tumult  as 
etTectually  as  it  would  do  if  it  now  re- 
ceived their  Lordships'  sanction..  This  Bill, 
if  it  now  received  the  approbation  of  their 
Lordships,  would  put  an  end  at  once  to  all 
agitation  and  excitement,  and  would  af- 
ford the  relief  which  was  required.  But 
all  these  graces  and  advantages  would  be 
taken  away  by  a  tardy,  and,  as  it 
would  appear  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
community,  a  reluctant  concession.  A 
noble  friend  of  his  who  spoke  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Debate — with  great  sin- 
cerity, as  he  always  did,  but  on  that 
occasion  not  with  his  usual  acute ness,  or 
with  the  fairness  and  candour  for  which 
he  was  distinguished  on  other  occasions — 
suggested  that  this  measure  should  be 
postponed  for  two  years.  But,  in  what  he 
did  not  consider  a  fair  or  candid  tone,  his 
noble  friend  added,  that  it  would  not  suit 
Ministers  to  have  it  pass  now,  as  they 


wished  to  hang  up  the  queition  Ibr  ttoi 
for  the  sake  of  agitation.  Was  it,  hevorii 
ask,  fair  of  his  noble  friend  to  taunt  lb 
nisters  with  a  desire  to  keep  up  agptaliM 
for  the  sake  of  continuing  in  power,  at  lb 
moment  when  they  were   using^  their  lU 
most  exertion  to  pass  a  measure  by  wkkl 
agitation  would  be  set  at  rest  ?     An  appal 
had  been  made  to  them  to  discharge  tUr 
duty  as  Peers.     He,  for  one,  would  amur 
to  that  appeal,  but  he  thought  that  in  tbi 
first  instance  it  became  them  to  cowdim 
calmly  and  seriously  what  that  duty  vh; 
and  he  would  ask,  could  they  consider  iti 
duty  to  reject  a  measure  recommended  ky 
the  Crown,  adopted  by  an  immense  niaj» 
ity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sap* 
ported  by  the  general  voice  of  the  eoontiy? 
Could  it  be  their  duty  to  say  at  once  tiMt 
they  would  not  adopt  the  principle  of  tW 
measure,  or  that  they  would  not  even  !■• 
quire  how  far  its  provisions  might  be  ow* 
dified,  so  as  to  make  it  beneficial  to  ths 
country  in  the  estimation  of  those  whs 
were  opposed  to  much  of  this  Bill,  bat 
not   to   the   principle  of  Reform   itself 
Was  it  their  duty  to  reject  it,  when 
by  its  most  determined  opponents  it 
admitted,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
delay  much  longer  the  adoption  of  sooic 
measure  of  Reform  ?     He  had  flciven  tUi 
subject  much  attention,  and  was  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  now  passing  a  mcs- 
sure  of  Reform,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  the  general  provisions  of  this  particular 
Bill ;  but,  even  if  he  had  not  so  faronrable 
an  impression  with  respect  to  it,  he  should 
still  consider    it   his  duty    to    act   in  a 
friendly  manner  to  a  measure  so  introduced, 
recommended,  and  supported,  and  to  gift 
it  at  least  the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impar> 
tial  examination.     He  would  do  that  witk 
respect  to  it  which  the  courtesy  of  private 
life  would  require.     Even  if  he  did  not 
approve  of  much  of  it,  he  would  act  with 
civility  to  it.     He  would  not  reject  it  at 
once,  but  would  so  far  attend  to  the  wishes 
of  tlie  people  whose  voices  had  been  raised 
to  recommend  it,  that  he  would  inquire 
how  far  its  principle  might  be  improved 
in  the  detail,  and  whether  it  might  not  bs 
possible  to  make  it — to  change  it«  if  they 
would — into  a  measure  that  would  satisfy 
the  wishes  of  all  parties.  He  would,  there* 
fore,  even  if  he  were  opposed  to  much  of 
the  Bill,  give   his  assent  to    the  second 
reading.     This  was  all  he  now  called  upon 
their  Lordships  to  do.     The  vote  to  which 
they  were  about  to  come  would  pled^t 
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\  tbem  to  00  move.    Tbey  would  aftervard« 
I  ioquire  how  far  the  principle  which  they 
I   fidmiited  could  be  modified  to  as  to  make 
I   iba  meaiure  io  accordance  with  the  feel- 
jpgf  of  the  majority  of  their  Lordships. 
He  could  add  many  other  considerations 
which  su^^gested  themselves  to  him  at  that 
■KMuentf  but,  considering  the  long;  discus- 
•ion  that  had  already  taken  place,  and  the 
great  attention  with  which  he  bad  been 
beard,  and  for  which  he  begged  sincerely 
to  thank  their  Lordships,  be  would  not 
now  trespass  further  on  their  indulgence. 
The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  being 
•xtremely  anxious  to  hear,  if  possible,  all 
the  grounds  and  arguments  which  Govern- 
ment  could  urge  for  the  important  change 
DOW  proposed — a  change  so  extensive  that, 
with. the  exception  of  two  parts,  it  might 
be  well  called   the  formation  of  a  new 
Constitution — he  did  intend  to  wait  until 
all  the  members  of  Government  in  that 
House  had  delivered  their  opinions,  for 
certainly  up  to  that  moment  he  had  heard 
no  statesman-like  view  taken  of  the  ques- 
tion.    He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
speech  of  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  in  introducing  this  Ques* 
lion  to  the  House,  was  not  replete  with 
bis  accustomed  eloquence,  and  was  not 
distinguished  for  great  talent  and  ability ; 
but  it  did  not  embrace  that  Statesman- 
like view  of  the  case  he  had  looked  for — 
it  did  not  detail  to  tlie  House,  as  he  had 
expected  it  would,  tlie  practical  evils  which 
required  so  vast  a  change,  and  the  practical 
benefits  which  might  be  expected  from  this 
Bill,  and  what  would  be  the  general  ope- 
ration of  the  whole  measure.     Never,  in 
his  experience,  had  a  bill  been  introduced 
to  that  House,  of  the  practical  efiect  of 
which  so  little  had  been  said.     Why,  in  a 
common  turnpike-road  bill  their  Lordships 
might  naturally  expect  to  hear  something 
of  the  state  of  the  road  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  improve— of  the  necessity  for  its 
repair,  and  of  the  advantage  that  might 
be  derived  from  its  improved  condition. 
Not  having  heard  any  thing  of  this  kind 
with  reference  to  this  Bill — not  having 
heard  any  statement  of  the  practical  de- 
fects of  the  present  system,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  those  defects  were  to  be 
remedied  by  that  which  was  proposed  in 
its  place,  he  was  disposed  to  wait  until  all 
the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
jD  that  House  had  delivered  their  opinions  $ 
but  afler  the  diMUSsion  had  been  so  much 
protracted  without  affording  him  that  op- 


portunity, he  was  afraid  that  if  he  did  not 
then  address  their  Lordships,  he  should 
not  have  sufficient,  strength  to  do  so  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  debate.  They 
had,  however,  gained  one  step  in  the  dis- 
cussion, by  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  just  sat  down.     Hitheito  they 
had  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
question  was  not,  whether  it  should  be 
Reform  or  no  Reform,  but  whether  the 
Reform  should  be  that  particuhur  plan 
which  this  Bill  recommended ;  but  now 
the  noble  Earl  had  invited  them  to  consi* 
der  whether  it  was  the  specific  plan  whicb 
ought  to  be  adopted,  or  whether  it  might 
not  be  modified  so  as  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  their  Lordships  as  well  as  of  the  coun« 
try ;  in  a  word,  whether  they  might  not 
make  it  such  a  measure  as  would  satisfy 
the  people.     Now,  unless  their  Lordships 
were  prepared  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
— unless  they  were  prepared  to  leave  the 
Bill  nearly  as  they  found  it — would  it  not 
be  an  insult  to  the  people  in  their  present 
excited  state,  to  say  to  them,  that  their 
Lordships  would  admit  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  in  the  first  instance,  but  would 
afterwards  so  alter  it  as  to  make  it  a  totally 
different  measure  ?     Would  it  not  be  more 
fair,  and  manly,  and  consistent,  to  say  to 
the  people  at  once,  that  the  Bill  was  sach 
as  they  could  not  agree  to,  than  to  hold 
out  hopes  to  them  which  could  not  be 
realized?      His  noble  friend  had  stated, 
that  their  Lordships  had  a  perfect  right  to 
reject  the  measure  if  they  pleased;   but 
he  added,  that  in  doing  so  they  would  step 
out  of  the  limits  of  that  duty  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Constitution.     AndwhyPo— 
Because,  in  the  first  place,  the  Bill  had 
been  recommended  by  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters— by  men  who   had   never  before 
agreed  upon  the  Question  of  Reform,  but 
who,  now  that  they  did  concur,  had  a 
marvellous  unanimity;  by  those  who  at 
all  times  heretofore  were  strong  against 
each  other  on  this  subject,  but  now,  after 
three   short    months'  deliberation,    they 
were  united  upon  it  as  one  man — 

■  —  "  in  nnnm 

"  CoQsentire  omnet  et  ab  uno  sidere  duci.*' 

He  did  not  mean  to  impute  any  thing 

wrong  to  the  members  of  the  Government 

for  agreeing  now  on  points  on  which  they 

before  differed.     For  some  members  of 

the  Government  he  entertained  a  sincere 

affection — for  all  a  high  respect.     All  of 

them  werCf  he  believed,  actuated  by  the 

most  patriotic  motives  io  the  dischaige  of 
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their  duties  to  the  country.  To  all,  then, 
he  gave  full  credit  for  the  purest  motives. 
Of  his  noble  friend  (Earl  Grey)  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  he  might  say, 
that  he  had  always  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
man  not  more  distinguished  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  talents  and  abilities  in  public, 
than  by  the  greatness  of  his  virtues  in 
private  life;  uniting  in  himself  in  both 
capacities,  that  manly  candour,  and  that 
great  firmness,  which  insured  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  felt  it  but  nn  act  of  justice  to 
say  this,  as  he  had  been  accused  on  a 
former  evening  by  his  noble  friend,  of 
some  bitterness,  in  objecting  to  the  Go- 
vernment for  mixing  up  with  the  question 
some  cavils  at  points  which  could  make  no 
real  difference  at  either  side  in  the  result. 
He  made  the  objection  at  the  moment,  be- 
cause he  felt  that  his  noble  friend  was  only 
grasping  at  a  straw,  to  use  it  for  a  walking- 
stick.  He  repeated,  then,  that  for  the 
members  of  Government,  as  individuals, 
he  had  the  highest  respect,  but  he  differed 
from  them  on  this  ({ucstion  of  Reform  so 
much,  that  he  could  scarcely  convey,  in 
words  not  personally  offensive,  his  objec- 
tion to  their  plan,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  be  forced  upon 
that  House  and  the  country.  His  noble 
friend  who  last  addressed  the  House,  had 
put  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  on  a  footing 
on  which,  certainly,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  hear  it  urged.  He  had  put  it  us  a 
question  of  courtesy  between  Gentlemen. 
This  House,  his  noble  friend  contended, 
would  not,  he  was  sure,  out  of  regard  to 
civility,  reject  a  Bill  which  had,  been  re- 
commended by  the  Crown,  adopted  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  8U])ported  by  the  general  wish  of  the 
country.  The  Bill,  he  said,  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Crown,  and  introduced  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  This  was  using  two 
phrases  to  express  the  same  thing.  His 
Majesty  was,  of  course,  advised  by  his  Mi- 
nistera,  and  the  act  of  the  Crown  was  no 
more  that  of  the  King  in  this  instance,  than 
any  other  act  of  the  Government  in  which 
the  name  of  the  King  was  used.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  recommendation  from  the 
Throne  was  entitled  to  their  calm  and  most 
serious  deliberation.  But  were  they  not  giv- 
ing to  the  question  before  them  that  deli- 
beration 't  Were  they  not  sitting  there  day 
after  day,  in  order  to  consider  the  mea- 
sure with  the  most  serious  attention  ?  B  t 

bit  Dobla  friend  would  have  them  go 


beyond  this,  he  would  have  them  sanctin 
the  second  reading;  but  for  what  ?    Wai 
it  that  they  might  now  definitively  adm 
the  measure  ?     Yet  if  that  were  not  likdj 
to  be  the  result  of  allowing  the  Bill  to  be 
read  a  second  time,  would  it  not,  he  askd, 
be  deceiving  the  country  with  false  hopei, 
to  assent  for  a  time  to  a  plan  which  tliar 
Lordships  believed  could  not  be  adopid 
without  producing  the  most  serious  erfl^ 
and  even  subverting  the  Constitution,  toi 
which   they   must,   therefore,     ultimalelj 
reject  ?  He  was  disposed  to  approach  tk 
question  calmly,  and   without   fear.    He 
said  without  fear,  not  that  he  thought  tbe 
discussion  of  the  measure  was  unaccom- 
panied with  danger,  but  because  the  onlj 
way  in  which  the  danger  could  be  meter 
avoided  was,  by  doing  their  duty  bonesdj 
but   fearlessly.     That  was   the  only  uk 
course  they  could  steer.     He  was  readj 
to  admit  that  the  people  were  in  a  stale 
of  great  excitement ;  but  that  excit^neat, 
and  the  dangers  arising  from  it,  would  be 
doubled  and  trebled  by  any  concessioBS 
made  through  fear.     He  would  not  say 
that  his  Majesty^s  Ministers  had  used  to 
their  l^ordships  the  language  of  intimida- 
tion ;    but,   except  their  account   of  the 
state  of  excitement  and  irritation  in  which 
the  country  was  placed,  he  had  not  heard 
from  them  any  one  reason  for  the  adoption 
of  one  of  the  greatest  changes  that  had 
ever  been  made  at  once  in  the  constitution 
of  a  State;  and  certainly,  whether  their 
wish  >vas  to  intimidate  others  or  to  show 
that  they  themselves  were  afraid,  the  ooly 
note  he  heard  from  them  on  this  occasion 
was  the  note  of  fear.     But  if  the  Govern* 
mcnt  was  afraid,  their  Lordships,  he  was 
sure,  were  not.     If  there  was  any  danger, 
they  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  meet  it,  as 
the  danger  had  been  met  in  the  reign  of 
George  3rd,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  by  his  wise  and 
statesman-like  policy,  gave  a  safe  direction 
to  the  passing  frenzy  of  the  people.     He 
approached  the    discussion    without   any 
personal  fear,  and  he  spoke  on  this  subject 
without  any  feeling  of  personal  interest; 
for  there  was  not  a  borough  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  which  he  could  influence  tUe 
return.     He    had   no   interest,  therefore, 
in  this  question,  beyond  that  which  was 
possessed  by  every  man  anxious  to  uphold 
those  ancient  institutions  under  which  the 
country  had  so  long  prospered.  He  might, 
perhaps,  obtain  influence  under  the  new 
system,    though  he  could  acquire  none 
under  the  old|  but  that  could  not  makt 
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^  him  partial  to  any  Tiolent  and  sudden 
'    change,  more  particularly  a  change  which 
^    would  convert  our  monarchical    form  of 
H    government  to  a  democracy.     He  had  no 
'    reason  to  suppose  that  the  change  pro- 
*    posed  would    be   more  permanent  than 
-     many  other  changes  their  Lordships  had 
^    'Witnessed.      Their    Lordships    had  seen 
>    abundance  of  changes  in  the.  governments 
of  Europe  within  a  few  years.     They  had 
had  French  republics  by  the  score,  they 
had  Ligurian,  Helvetian,  Cisalpine, Trans- 
alpine, and  other   republics  of  all  sorts 
and  denominations,  the  creations  of  the 
day's  fancy,  and  the  victims  of  the  mor- 
row's spleen.    Each  of  those  republics  had 
more'  care  and  more  philosophy  employed 
in  the  construction  of  their  constitution 
than  had  been  devoted  to  the  clumsy  Bill 
he  held  in  his  hand  ;  yet  what  had  become 
of  them?    They  had   all  passed  away, 
leaving  behind  only  the  bitter  recollection 
and  great  misery  of  the  people.    With  the 
experience  which  their  Lordships  had  of 
these  frequent  changes  of  government  in 
other  countries,   and  their   results,   were 
they  now  prepared,  at  so  short  a  notice, 
at  this  unusual   season,  when  they  were 
even  chided  by  the  petitions  of  the  people 
for  the  delay  that  had  already  taken  place 
— were  they,  he  asked,  prepared  to  adopt 
at  once  this  most  extensive  change  in   the 
whole  system  of  the  liepreseutation  of  the 
country  ?     But  this  was  not  the  principal 
ground  of  his  objection  to  the  motion  then 
before  them.     He  objected  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  because  he  had  not  yet 
heard  any  one  argument  to  show  that 
this  great  change  would  be  productive  of 
any  practical  advantage  to  the  country. 
Ministers  indeed   asked,  could   there  be 
any  necessity  for  discussing  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  in  the   19th  century?     Of 
what  use,  then,  was  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  of  this  kind  if  it  were  not  to  be 
discussed  ?    But  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two 
years  ago  at  most,  and  far  into  the  19th 
century,  it  was  well  known,  and  was  so 
declared  by  members  of  the  present  Cabi- 
net, that  there  was  no  necessity  for  Reform, 
that  the  question  even  was  considered  so 
much  a  dead  letter  that  the  people  would 
give  themselves  no  trouble  about  it.     The 
whole  of  the  present  excitement  then  on 
the  subject,  had  been  the  growth  of  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  which  had  been  fertile 
in  changes  of  government    in    different 
parts  of  Europe.    Revolution  abroad  had 
.produced  agitation  ^t  home.   The  greatest 


excitement,  it  was  well  known,  had  been 
produced  in  .this  country  from  time  to 
time  by  changes  abroad.  Any  one  who 
remembered  the  French  Revolution  as  he 
did,  must  recollect  the  excitement  it  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  He  knew  the 
Whigs  of  that  day,  and  here  he  would 
say,  let  no  man  charge  him  with  any  change 
of  opinion ;  he  never  gave  a  vote  in  the 
Whig  Opposition  of  that  day ;  he  supported 
the  general  measure,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  govern- 
ment until  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  when  Lord  Grenville  made  a  co- 
operation with  Mr.  Fox,  and  he  then 
joined  that  party,  but  he  had  never  made 
common  cause  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  Reform.  Indeed,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  it  had  not  been  made  the  watch- 
word of  a  party,  and  was  considered  an 
open  question,  on  which  each  man  was 
allowed  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and 
form  his  own  opinion  For  his  own  part 
he  always  thought,  that  Reform  to  be  use- 
ful, ought  to  be  gradual,  and  when  any 
cases  of  conniption  in  boroughs  arose,  he 
was  disposed  to  apply  a  remedy,  for  in 
this  way  alone  could  Reform  be  safe.  He 
was,  therefore,  not  prepared  to  take  that 
sudden  and  violent  leap  which  was  pro- 
posed in  this  Bill.  But  it  was  asked  by 
his  noble  friend  who  spoke  last,  and  by 
the  noble  Marquis  (Lansdown)  who  spoke 
last  niuht  with  much  ability,  what  would 
those  noble  Lords  who  opposed  the  Bill 
do,  what  nostrum  were  they  ready  to 
supply  if  this  quackery  should  not  be 
found  applicable?  But  who  were  those 
who  asked  the  question  ?  They  were  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  united  for  the  first 
time  on  this  question,  with  an  attachment 
which  was  ardent  because  it  was  new, 
and  who  would  persuade  their  Lordships  to 
swallow  this  love-potion  which  they  had 
provided,  and  which  had  made  them  so 
amicable  to  each  other.  With  no  great 
consistency  of  argument  the  noble  Lords 
contended,  that  because  they  themselves 
were  agreed  upon  the  plan  they  proposed, 
all  those  who  opposed  it  must  also  be 
agreed  upon  the  grounds  of  their  opposi- 
tion. But  why  call  on  the  opponents  of 
that  Bill  for  any  plan  of  Reform,  when 
the  Ministers  themselves  would  notor 
could  not  inform  the  House  of  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  their  own  plati  ?  That,  how- 
ever, like  the  details  of  the  plan  itself, 
which  were  kept  a  profound  secret  till  the 
Bill  was  laid  before  Parliament,  was  a 
mystery   that  time  only  was  to  reveal. 
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When  those  details  first  barst  upon  the 
ears  of  the  public,  it  was  astounded. 
Certainly,  the  present  Administration  was 
entitled  to  whatever  praise  belonged  to 
being  the  most  close  and  least  communi- 
cative which  the  country  had  seen  in 
modern  times.  The  details  of  the  Reform 
Bill  were  6rst  so  well  concealed,  that  no 
one  even  got  a  glimpse  of  them  until  they 
were  made  known  in  Parliament.  Its 
practical  effects  were  still  a  hidden  mys- 
tery ;  so  was  the  Budget.  These  two  secrets 
were  so  well  kept,  that  no  one  out  of  the 
Cabinet  knew  of  them,  and  no  one  in  the 
Cabinet  could  understand  them.  And  after 
all  this,  it  was  gravely  asked  of  noble 
Lords  who  opposed  the  Bill,  whether  they 
had  agreed  upon  any  plan  of  Reform. 
The  noble  Lords  opposite,  indulging  in 
taunts  which  became  them  of  all  men  the 
least.  Mid,  fthat  each  of  the  opponents  of 
their  Bill  must  be  prepared  with  a  new 
constitution  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  not 
only  with  a  new  constitution,  but  also  with 
the  same  new  constitution.  Now,  with  all 
deference  to  these  noble  Lords,  this  was 
demanding  a  little  too  much  from  his  side 
of  the  House.  He  would  put  a  familiar 
illustration  to  their  Lordships,  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  this  demand.  He  would 
suppose  that  his  noble  friend  opposite 
should  have  occasion,  as  no  doubt  he  might 
have,  to  engage  a  new  cook,  and  that, 
having  engaged  him,  he  called  his  friends 
around  him  to  dinner,  in  order  that  they 
might  favour  him  with  their  opinions  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  new  artiste.  Suppose 
that  his  friends,  when  called  upon  for  their 
opinions  after  dinner,  should  say,  "  As  you 
have  called  upon  us  to  declare  frankly  our 
opinions  as  to  the  state  of  your  dinner,  we 
feel  ourselves  bound  to  tell  you,  that  except 
a  little  dish  of  college  pudding,  there  was 
not  a  single  dish  on  your  table  that  we 
could  eat:"  would  they  not  then  lie  sur- 
prised to  hear  his  noble  friend  reply  to 
them  in  this  strain,  *<  You  are  discontented 
with  every  dish  from  which  you  have  eaten, 
go  therefore  into  my  kitchen,  and  cook  me 
another  dinner. "  Would  thev  nor  on 
hearing  such  a  reply  say,  *'  If  you  impose 
this  duty  on  us,  my  Lord,  give  us  possess- 
ion of  your  kitchen — let  us  go  into  it  with 
oar  own  nutmegs  and  our  own  spices,  and 
if  then  we  don't  provide  you  with  a  dinner 
to  your  taste,  you  may  then,  but  not  till 
then,  complain  of  our  want  of  skill  and 
invention  ?  "  The  noble  Viscount  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  told 


their  Lordships    that  this  vatmsosn  «« 
almost  too  large  for  one  debate.     So  p» 
haps  it  might  be  :  but  if  that  were  the  cut 
it  was  strange  that  it  bad  never  stnd 
the  noble  Viscount  that  it  was   ako  m 
large  for  one  Bill.     Indeed,  it  was  hm 
enough  for  a  dozen  bills ;  and  some  of  li 
clauses  were,  in  point  of  importanoe,  eqal 
in  themselves  to  as  many  bills.     Indeed, 
one  of  his  objections  to  this  Bill  was,  ihtf 
it  made  a  Constitution,  and  it  was  qiik 
evident  that  no  Constitution  could  be  miik 
by  a  Bill.     In  making  that  assert  ion,  Is 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood^  tka 
he  was  no  enemy  to  a  Reform  Baade  fHscIf, 
temperately,  and  gradually,  resting' on  a< 
perience,  and  defended    by    reason  tsi 
analogy.     He  had  been  often  asked  a 
what  extent  he  would  go  in  such  a  Rt> 
form.     To  that  question  he  answered,  tlm 
there  was  no  point  at  which   he  wosN 
attempt  to  arrest  human  improremeit; 
but  then  he  must  be  convinced  that  whi 
was  proposed  to  him  as  an  iroprovesMBl 
was  really  an    improvement,    and  what 
that  was  done,  he  would  give  it  his  read? 
and  willing  assent.  Having  already  assarn 
his  noble  friend  (Earl  Grey)  that  he  \xU 
always  felt  for  him  the  strongest  regard  and 
afTeclion,  he  might  address  himself  to  soon 
expressions  which  fell  from  him  on  the  first 
night  of  this  Debate.     Whether  his  noUi 
friend  alluded  to  any  expressions  whi^  Ml 
from  him  on  former  occassions  in  fafoorof 
gradual    and    progressive    Reform,    and 
whether  his  noble  friend  included  iiim  ia 
the  number    of    the  most    ''diminntive 
nibblers  at  bit-by-bit  Reforro,"he  knew  not 
He  had  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  a 
Statesman,  and,  therefore,  it  would  bene 
matter  of  surprise  to  him  if  he  were  ranked 
among  the  small  fry  of  Anti-refbrmen. 
This  he  could  say,  that  there  was  no  degree 
of  diminutiveness   that  his  noble  friend 
could  attribute  to  him  that  would  not,  ia 
his  opinion,  exceed  his  dimensions;   bet 
in  compassion  to  his  insignificance,  and  ia 
order  that  they  might  discuss  this  great 
question  upon  something  like  equal  terms, 
he  would  prevail  upon  his  noble  friend  to 
shrink   his  greatness,   if  he  could  do  sb 
without  disparagement,  fbr  a  short  time, 
and,  excelling  even  the  notorious  conjuror 
at  the  Haymarket,  let  them  endeavour  to 
put,  not  only  one  man,  but  two  into  the 
space  of  a  quart  bottle.     When  there,  we 
will  argue  this  great  question  of  Reform, 
and  the  merits  of  the  proposed  change  in 
our  Constitution.     Here  he  could  not  pra* 
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ttnd  to  raiie  hit  nerreless  arm  against  his 
tcknowledged  power.  He  could  not  affect 
to  compete  with  hi»  noble  friend  in  this 
place  in  eloquence  or  in  argument.  To 
equal  him  he  must,  in  fact,  be  the  same, 
•ince  *^  none  but  himselfcan  be  his  parallel ;" 
but  he  should  at  least  have  abetter  chance 
ifyfor  a  brief  space,  his  noble  friend  would 
consent  to  reduce  himself  to  his  insignifi- 
cant dimensions,  and  if  they  proceeded  to 
moot  the  point  on  the  footing  only  of  two 
of  the  celebrated  sages  of  Lilliput.  Never- 
theless, when  speaking  of  the  high  talent 
of  his  noble  friend,  he  could  not  but  re- 
eollect  with  pride  the  glorious  constellation 
of  genius  and  eloquence  with  which  his 
noble  friend  and  he  were  contemporaries 
in  another  House  of  Parliament — a  con- 
stellation exceeded  in  number  and  lustre  at 
no  period  of  the  history  of  any  country 
of  the  civUiied  world.  There  was  a  Fox, 
m  Pitt,  a  Wyodham,  and  a  Burke ;  and  he 
well  recollected,  that  even  in  their  days 
the  noble  Earl  was  always  reckoned  mighty 
among  the  mightiest.  He  had  recently 
had  the  good  fortune  to  light  upon  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  speeches  which  he  had 
ever  read,  made  in  defence  of  a  bit-by-btt 
Reform,  not  by  Charles  Grey,  but  by  Earl 
Grey,  on  the  Idth  of  June,  1810,  when  he 
brought  forward  a  motion  in  that  House 
on  the  state  of  the  nation.  His  noble 
friend,  after  stating  to  the  House  that  the 
question  of  Reform  had  long  engaged  his 
most  serious  contemplation,  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
he  was  not  inclined  to  look  upon  it  in  all 
respects  precisely  in  the  same  light  as  he 
had  done  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
when  he  pursued  his  opinions  with  all  that 
eager  hope  and  sanguine  expectation  which 
were  so  natural  to  the  ardour  of  youth. 
His  noble  friend  then  said — *  Though  I  am 

*  disposed  soberly  and  cautiously  to  esti- 

*  mate  the  principles  of  the  Constitution — 

*  though,  perhaps,  I  do  not  see  in  the  same 

*  high   colouring  the  extent  of    the   evil 

*  sought  to  be  redressed,  and  am  more 

*  doubtful  as  to  the  strength  and  certainty 

*  of  the  remedy  recommended  to  be  ap- 

*  plied ;'  would  to  God  that  his  noble  friend 
had  still  entertained  some  doubts  as  to  the 
certainty  of  the  remedy  which  he  was  now 
going  to  apply  to  the  disease  of  the  Repre- 
•antatioD  I  But  his  noble  friend  proceeded 
-— '  still,  after  at  serious  and  dispassionate 

*  a  consideration  as  1  can  give,  to  what  I 
'  believe  the  most  important  question  that 

*  can  employ  your  Lordships'  attention,  it 


'  is  my  conscientious  opinion,  that  much 

*  good  would  result  from  the  adoption  of 

*  the  salutary  principle  of  Reform, gradually 
'  applied  to  the  correction  of  those  existing 
'  abuses,  to  which  the  progress  of  time  must 
'  have  unavoidably  given  birth ;  taking 
'especial  care  that  the  measures  of  Re- 
'form  to  be  pursued  should  be  marked  out 
'  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and  in  no  case 
'  exceed  its  wholesome  limits.'*  It  ap- 
peared from  this  extract,  that  when  his 
noble  friend  exerted  the  powers  of  his 
eloquence  to  recommend  what  he  con- 
sidered a  judicious  Reform,  he  advised 
their  Lordships  to  proceed  gradually,  step- 
by-step  :  but  now,  when  his  noble  friend 
thought  proper  to  exert  his  powers  of 
ridicule,  he  laughed  to  scorn  any  plan  of 
Reform  that  was  to  be  accomplished  bit- 
by-bit.  But  he  was  sure  that  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  that  a  step-bv*atep 
Reform,  and  a  bit-by-bit  Reform,  thougn 
they  might  be  different  in  metaphor,  were 
the  same  in  substance.  Again  in  the  same 
speech,  his  noble  friend  said — *  I  am  ready 

to  declare  my  determination  to  abide  by 
the  sentiments  I  have  before  expressed, 
and  that  I  am  now,  as  I  was  formerly, 
the  advocate  of  a  temperate,  gradual, 
judicious  correction  of  those  defects  which 
time  has  introduced,  and  of  those  abuses 
in  the  constitution  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  which  give  most  scandal  to 
the  public,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
furnish  designing  men  with  a  pretext  for 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  multitude  only 
to  mislead  them  from  their  true  interest. 
To  such  a  system  I  am  a  decided  friend  : 
wherever  it  shall  be  brougXt  forward, 
from  me  it  shall  receive  an  anxious  and 
sincere  support.  But  as  f  never  have,  so 
I  never  will,  rest  my  ideas  on  salutary 
Reform  on  the  grounds  of  theoretic  per- 
fection.'t  He  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
had  not  yet  done  with  this  subject.  High 
as  was  the  authority  which  he  had  al- 
ready quoted  in  favour  of  his  system  of 
bit-by-bit  Reform,  he  had  to  quote  a 
still  higher  authority  to  the  same  effect. 
It  was  no  disparagement  to  the  noble  Earl 
to  state,  that  the  authority  to  which  he 
was  then  going  to  refer,  was  higher  au- 
thority, because,  in  the  first  place,  it  was 
his  own  in  the  maturity  of  his  experience, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  talents,  and  next, 

•  Hansard's  Pari.  Debates,  vol.  xvii,  p.  550, 
560. 

t  Ibid.  p.  5tQ. 
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he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  had 
not — and  then  they  would  have  all  that 
was  nefcessary  to  save  their  country.  The 
only  hope  of  the  country  rented  upon  the 
firmness  of  their  Lordships — and  that  hope 
was,  that  their  Lordships  would  give  it 
that  hreathing  time  which  it  required,  and 
to  the  Ministers y  who  had  no  temper  left, 
that  temper,  which  would  lead  them  to 
consider  solemnly  the  situation  in  which 
they  stood,  and  the  determination  not  to 
render  it  more  desperate  for  thcm.selvcs, 
more  dangerous  for  the  people.  If  their 
Lordships  should  reject  this  measure, 
because,  though  it  was  not  bad  in  parts, 
its  whole  was  of  such  an  obscure  and 
complicated  nature,  that  its  perplexities 
could  not  be  unravelled  without  exciting 
great  disappointment  in  the  country,  and  if 
the  Ministry  would  then  bring  forward  a 
plan  of  Reform  less  sweeping  in  its  nature, 
and  more  temperate,  gradual,  and  judici- 
ous, he  would  not  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
their  opponents.  Ministers  might  depend 
upon  it  that  if,  instead  of  indulging  in 
vapouring  speeches  about  standing  or 
falling  by  this  Bill  and  by  no  other,  they 
would  apply  their  energies  to  the  formation 
of  a  more  cautious  and  more  judicious 
measure,  they  would  be  infinitely  more 
certain  of  success.  The  noble  Marquis, 
who  addressed  the  House  at  such  length 
the  night  before,  had  amused  the  House 
very  much  by  his  very  eloquent  and  en- 
tertaining speech,  and  yet  he  must  say, 
that  knowing  the  great  talents  and  varied 
information  of  the  noble  Marquis,  the 
noble  Marquis  had  much  disappointed  his 
expectations.  He  had  been  waiting  for 
some  time  in  expectation  of  hearing  an 
explanation  of  the  reasons  why  they  were 
to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  their  ances- 
tors at  a  single  blow.  He  had  expected 
that  he  should  have  received  that  expla- 
nation from  his  friend,  the  noble  Marquis ; 
but  no,  his  noble  friend,  instead  of 
touching  on  that  subject,  proceeded  to  an 
examination  of  the  speech  of  his  noble 
friend  near  him  (Lord  Harrowby),  and 
after  commencing  his  observiitions  by  a 
threat  that  he  would  refute  oil  his  argu- 
ments, concluded  without  refuting  one  of 
them.  His  noble  friend  had  told  their 
Lordships,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
been  bold  enough  to  put  to  sea,  in  spite  of 
the  dangers  and  perils  with  which  tlirir 
voyage  was  threatened ;  and  he  really 
l>elieved  that  the  noble  Marquis  was  half 
seas    over,    when    we     poor    frightened 
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mariners  had  only  dropped  down  at  far  si 
St.  Helen's.  The  noble  Marquis  had  pro- 
posed to  set  sail  in  that  frail,  fatal.  Ad- 
miralty barge,  '^  built  in  the  eclipse,  and 
rigged  with  curses  dark,*'  which  hsd 
been  unfortunately  capsi/xKl  in  its  first 
expedition.  To  put  to  sea,  and  to  emlnrk 
the  Administration,  with  all  its  future 
hopes  and  fears,  on  board  of  that  per- 
fidious vessel,  was,  indeed,  a  bold  project 
on  the  part  of  Ministers.  In  spite  of  all 
the  entreaties  of  their  friends,  and  all  the 
ominous  warnings  of  the  wind  and  weather, 
they  had  set  sail  on  their  adventnroiii 
voyage,  determined  to  cling  to  that  vessel 
till  she  sank.  He  believed  that  they  would 
cling  to  her,  according  to  their  avowed 
declaration.  Yes ;  they  would  clinsT  to 
her,  but  not  as  the  royal  standard,  which 
made  her  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all 
beholders ;  they  would  cling  to  her,  but 
not  as  the  rudder,  which  had  conducted 
her  victorious  in  many  battles  through  the 
broken  lines  of  hostile  fleets,  and  which 
had  steered  her  repeatedly  in  safety  through 
winds  and  storms  into  the  harbour  of  safety 
— they  would  cling  to  her  like  barnacles— 
es,  like  barnacles  to  a  vessel,  to  impede 
er  navigation,  until  the  good  ship  lin- 
gered behind  the  breeze,  though  she  had 
formerly  been  accustomed  to  run  before 
the  storm.  Yes,  they  would  cling  to  her 
until  she  sank  in  depths  unfathomable, 
liever  to  rise — never  to  float  again*  But 
if  such  should  be  her  destiny,  whilst  sfac 
had  on  board  all  the  prosperity  of  her 
country,  would  a  spectator  lookfng  from 
the  shore  on  her  shattered  timbers  sinking 
in  the  troubled  elements,  which  her  crew 
had  created,  not  be  forgiven  for  wishing  that 
she  had  been  placed  under  a  more  cauUoits 
captain,  and  kept  in  till  the  storm  was 
passed,  safe  at  her  ancient  moorings  at 
8t.  Helen's,  still  bearing  aloft  in  splendor 
the  royal  standard.  He  would  not  enter 
into  the  numerous  objections  which  hsd 
been  made  by  his  noble  friend  near  him, 
all  which  yet  remained  unanswered: 
but  there  was  one  objection  which  seemed 
to  him  so  forcible,  that  he  could  not  ayoid 
referring  to  it.  The  basis  of  popalatioB 
had  been  adopted  as  the  criterion,  l>oth  for 
disfranchising  and  enfranchising  borooglia. 
Now  the  basis  of  population  was  no  ingre- 
dient in  the  basis  of  the  British  Constitit* 
tion.  If  Ministers  had  appealed  to  pro- 
perty, or  to  taxation,  as  a  criterion  of  pro- 
perty, they  would  have  appealed  lo  s 
principle  on    which   the   safety    of    cIm 
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country  might  perhaps  have  rested.  But 
the  principle  of  population,  taken  as  a 
basis  of  a  system  of  Representation,  must, 
AS  a  matter  of  course,  lead  to  revolution. 
Ft  was  the  basis  on  which  the  enemies  of 
the  Monarchy  and  the  Peerage  rested  all 
their  hopes  of  destroying  hoth,  by  opposing 
numbers  to  property,  lie  lamented  ex- 
cessively that  Ministers  had  ndoptod  this 
basis:  by  adopting  it  they  had  sold  them- 
selves to  the  spirit  of  discord,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  termination  of  such  le- 
gendary tales,  that  spirit  was  to  be  their 
tool  and  instrument  for  a  session — and 
they  were  to  be  his  slaves  for  ever.  With 
regard  to  the  nomination  boroughs,  he 
would  frankly  avow,  that  he  was  no  friend 
to  that  system  ;  and  if  any  plan  could  be 
devised,  by  which  the  three  orders  of  the 
Rtatecould  be  perpetuated  in  safety  without 
them,  he,  fbr  one»  should  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  them.  What,  however,  he  objected 
to  was,  that  Ministers  proposed  to  sweep 
away  all  the  practical  institutions  of  the 
country  at  once,  without  having  any  tried 
and  definite  measure  to  propose  in  their 
stead.  The  responsibility  of  Ministers 
could  not  be  secured  unless  there  were 
certain  means  of  their  obtaining  seats  in 
either  House  of  Parliament.  It  might  be 
said,  that  the  right  of  impeachment  would 
still  exist.  Impeachment  never  could  be 
applied  to  an  ambitious  Minister  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power  ;  but  could  only  be 
used  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance  against 
the  fallen.  Had  any  of  their  Lordships 
read,  in  the  history  of  any  time  or  country, 
that  an  ambitious  and  able  Minister,  aiding 
m  usurping  power  in  the  State  which  was 
inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  his  fellow- 
tubjects,was  ever  arrested  in  hiscareerby  the 
fear  of  death,  not  to  occur  in  the  progress 
of  hit  acts,  but  to  arrive  by  the  slow  and 
doubtful  process  of  subsequent  impeach- 
ment ?  At  the  same  time,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  most  able  Minister  and  most  111- 
intentionad  man  the  country  ever  saw,  to 
do  much  injury  to  the  country,  or  mate- 
rially to  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  he  were  subject  to  be  daily  ques- 
tioned in  Parliament.  The  noble  Earl 
said,  that  Ministers  who  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  would  be  sure 
to  obtain  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  means  of  the  elastic  power  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Doble  Earl,  however,  ab- 
fogated  this  elastic  power  by  the  Bill.  It 
was  by  the  nomination  boroughs  alone 
that  the  presence  of  Ministers  m  Parlia- 


ment, and,  consequently  their  practical 
responsibility,  were  secured.  It  was  not, 
however,  by  that  alone  that  the  liberties 
of  the  country  were  secured.  The  liberties 
of  the  people  had,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
countries,  been  cndangrered  by  men  of 
great  ambition  and  ability,  as  well  out  of 
power  as  in  office.  It  generally  happened, 
liowever,  in  this  country,  that  men  of  such 
an  aspiring  character  found  their  way  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  Thus  the  battle, 
which  in  other  countries  might  have  deso- 
lated the  land  with  blood,  was  fought 
bloodlessly  in  the  arena  of  that  House, 
and  the  contest  became  a  mere  war  of 
words,  instead  of  swords,  and  of  argument 
and  reason  instead  of  muskets  and  cannon. 
This  provision  for  the  admission  into  the 
legislature  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
alluded,  existed  in  our  Constitution  less 
by  the  contrivance  of  politicians,  than  by 
a  happy  chance.  When  an  ambitious  man 
entered  the  arena  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  was  not  fool  enough,  whatever 
his  opinions  might  be,  to  overthrow  the 
theatre  of  his  own  display.  Since  the 
system  had  existed.  Whig  and  Tory  had 
united  in  maintaining  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  and,  by  so  doing,  they  had 
maintained  the  real  liberties  of  the  people. 
If  the  abuse  of  this  system  could  be  got 
rid  of  by  the  substitution  of  a  better 
system,  he  would  give  his  support  to  the 
work.  He  would,  however,  resist  this 
Bill,  because  it  went  a  great  deal  too  far, 
and  because  he  thought,  that  it  was  not 
beyond  the  province  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  dissent  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  reject  a  measure  which  Ministers 
had  proposed,  and  the  people  approved  of. 
Indeed,  he  thought  that  it  was  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
resist  precipitate  legislation.  He  did  not 
wish  that  their  Lordships  should  have  and 
practise  the  power  of  permanently  opposing 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  country ; 
but  he  thought,  that  time  should  be 
allowed  for  consideration— that  the  people 
should  not  be  hurried  from  one  general 
election  to  another — that  they  should  not 
be  tampered  with  by  the  delusions  (not 
put  forth  by  Ministers,  because  he  believed 
them  to  be  honest)  which  were  practised 
at  every  general  election.  A  general  elec- 
tion was  always  a  period  of  unusual  ex- 
citement. He  would  appeal  from  Philip 
drunk  to  Philip  sober.  He  would  wish 
the  people  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
calmly  considering,  not  whether  they  de- 
E2 
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served  Reform  (that,  he  believed,  was  all 
which  the  sober-minded  portion  of  the 
nation  wished  for),  but  whether  they 
would  have  all  the  enactments  of  the  Bill 
involving  a  change,  which  put  at  the 
hazard  of  a  single  cast  of  the  die  the  very 
existence  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  in 
order  to  afford  the  people  time  for  consi- 
deration, and,  if  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say  so,  to  give  the  Ministers  themselves 
an  opportunity  of  cool  reflection,  if  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  it,  that  he  im- 
plored their  Lordships  not  to  pass  the  Bill. 
Upon  the  subject  of  nomination  boroughs, 
he  would  take  the  liberty  of  directing  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  an  obser- 
vation which  was  made  by  one  of  the 
French  Ministers  previous  to  the  late  dis- 
asters in  that  country.  M.  Martignac 
being  a8)ced  whether  be  thought  the 
French  charter  could  be  much  longer 
maintained,  replied,  **  How  can  you  ask 
that  question  ; — -how  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  contrive  any  thing  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  your  close  boroughs  ?  and  without  that 
being  done,  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  on 
the  Government."  Before  their  Lord- 
ships came  to  a  vote,  he  would  ask  them, 
whether  the  history  of  the  world  afforded 
any  evidence  to  prove,  that  a  Constitution 
composed  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
the  one  voting  on  its  prerogative,  the 
other  on  their  privileges,  and  the  third  on 
their  constitutional  rights,  derived  from 
popular  election,  could  or  did  co-exist? 
Did  they  ever  do  so  in  this  country  ?  He 
thought  not.  If  we  looked  back  to  our 
old  history,  it  would  be  found,  that  there 
was  a  perpetual  collision  between  these 
powers.  At  one  time,  when  a  vigorous 
King  reigned,  he  possessed  almost  absolute 
power — at  another  period,  when  a  weak 
King  occupied  the  throne,  he  was  im- 
prisoned and  murdered.  Sometimes  the 
Aristocracy  were  the  masters  of  the  country, 
and  individuals  of  noble  families  were  the 
setters  up  and  pullers  down  of  kings.  To 
advance  a  little  further  into  the  examina- 
tion of  our  own  history,  when  the  House 
of  Commons  obtained  greater  power,  we 
found  the  Monarchy  destroyed  and  Peer- 
age set  aside.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  which  used  to  be  called  the 
glorious  Revolution,  and  differed  very 
much  from  the  revolutions  which  were 
now  frequently  occurring  around  us,  there 
was  a  constant  struggle  between  preroga- 
tive and  privilege.  Since  that  period  the 
collision  had  ceased,  and  the  people  had 


enjoyed  real  practical  liberty.  The  people 
were  free,  and  the  best  proof  of  that  was 
to  be  found  in  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice.  Did  any  man,  who  was  to  be 
tried  by  a  Jury,  now  regard  what  the  wish 
or  opinion  of  the  King  might  be  ?  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  character  of  our 
legal  tribunals  when  a  Jefferies  sat  on  the 
Bench.  No  :  they  had  acquired  it  only 
since  the  much  abused  system  of  anomaly 
had  been  established.  The  supporters  of 
the  Bill  said,  that  the  existing  system 
might  be  made  more  perfect.  If  they 
could  improve  it,  he  would  say  **  in  God's 
name  do  so;*'  but  not  by  adopting  a 
plan  which  appeared  specious  enough  at 
the  first  blush  of  the  question,  but  which, 
if  it  should  fail,  would  ruin  the  country  for 
ever.  If  their  Lordships  should  adopt 
only  such  parts  of  the  plan  at  first  as 
appeared  safe,  they  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  proceed  further :  in  legislation 
It  was  easy  to  proceed,  but  difficult  to 
turn  back — 

*■*'  facilis  descensus  Avemi 


Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis  ; 

Sed  revocare  graaura,  superasque  evadere  ad 

auras, 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est." 

With  respect  to  giving  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  such  as  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  Birmingham,  a 
share  in  the  Representation,  he  was  willing 
to  take  that  point  into  serious  considera- 
tion. As  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  in 
this  respect  he  would  state,  that  he  had 
himself  witnessed  the  inconvenience  which 
resulted  from  those  places  being  without 
Representatives.  He  knew,  however,  that, 
indirectly,  and  practically,  these  large 
towns  enjoyed  Representation  under  the 
existing  system.  The  progress  which  they 
had  made  in  wealth,  the  great  capital 
and  immense  population  employed  in  them, 
compared  with  similar  places  in  other 
countries,  must  satisfy  their  Lordships  that 
their  interests  had  never  been  neglected  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  The 
most  theoretical  Reformer  had  never  con* 
tended,  that  the  manufacturing  towns  re- 
quired Representatives  because  their  in- 
terests were  neglected.  His  quarrel  with 
the  Bill  was,  not  because  they  enfranchised 
these  places,  but  because  it  disfranchised 
all  their  wealthy  inhabitants.  How  did  it 
do  this  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  ii^clirect 
avenues  to  Representation  were  closed. 
against  them.  It  would  be  said,  however, 
that  they  would  obtain  direct  Represent* 
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ation.  But  were  the  supporters  of  the  Bill 
certain  that  the  three  shilling  and  tenpenny 
weekly  constituency  was  calculated  to 
afford  protection  to  the  capital  of  the  great 
towns  ?  were  they  enfranchising  the  wealth 
or  the  poverty  of  these  places  ?  Let  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill  consider  whether 
they  would  not  disfranchise  and  nearly  an- 
nihilate the  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
those  towns? — whether  they  would  not 
give  power,  not  to  the  frame-makers,  hut 
to  the  frame-breakers?— whether  they 
would  not  establish  such  hot-beds  of 
sedition  and  violence,  as  would  compel 
wealth,  capital,  and  talent,  to  disappear 
from  their  present  abodes  ?  It  was  not  in 
the  power  of  legislation  to  fix  capital  to 
any  particular  place.  He  might  apply  to 
capital,  the  lines  which  the  poet  had 
penned  upon  a  more  agreeable  and  poet- 
ical subject.     Capital — 

— "  fi^e  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties. 
Spreads  its  light  wings  and  in  a  moment  flies.'' 

These  were  his  reasons  for  hesitating  to 
give  power  iuto  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  expel  or  destroy  the  capital  from 
which  alone  they  derived  their  subsistence, 
and  leave  themselves  in  a  state  of  perfect 
destitution.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Radnor)  said,  that  the  Bill  would 
be  a  final  measure — that  the  Radicals 
wished  for  nothing  beyond  it.  Where  the 
noble  Earl  had  looked  for  the  facts  upon 
which  he  founded  this  opinion  he  knew 
not ;  nor  did  he  know  whom  the  noble 
Earl  denominated  Radicals.  Had  the 
noble  Earl  read  (he  thought  he  might)  the 
address  of  William  Cobbett,  to  the  elect- 
oral body  which  the  Bill  proposed  to 
create  in  Manchester?  That  most  able 
writer  (for  a  most  able  writer  he  was  for 
his  own  purposes)  was  not  likely  to  ad- 
dress to  those  whom  he  expected  to  be- 
come his  constituent  body,  pledges  and 
opinions  which  he  knew  would  give  them 
offence,  and  prevent  any  one  from  voting 
for  him.  Could  the  language  of  Revolu- 
tion be  more  strongly  expressed  than  it 
was  in  that  address  ?  Noble  Lords  said, 
that  when  the  Bill  should  be  passed,  they 
would  oppose  the  Vote  by  Ballot.  How 
could  they  do  so?  A  rising  man,  who 
had  been  brought  forward  by  the  Bill, 
and  was  to  be  one  of  jts  future  supporters 
ID  the  House  of  Commons — whose  powers 
of  eloquence  all  who  knew  must  admire 
— had  addressed  his  opinions  to  the  new 
constituent  body  at  Leeds,  and  pledged 
hjmielfi  in  oppositioD  to  all  the  pledges  of 
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the  Government  which  he  supported,  which 
perhaps  would  not  avow  his  opinions,  to 
support  the  Vote  by  Ballot.     A  member 
of  the  Administration,  and  the  leader  of ' 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  declared  him- 
self an  admirer  of  the  Vote  by  Ballot.  ' 
Let  not  Ministers  suppose  that  they  had 
by  their  wonderful  contrivance  leaped  at 
once  beyond  all  the  expectations  of  the 
Reformers,  and  left  the  Question  of  the 
Vote  by  Ballot  so  far  behind  that  it  could 
never  overtake  them .  Let  them  look  to  what 
was  going  on  around  them,  and  they  would 
be  soon  undeceived.     He  distrusted  the 
sincerity   of  those   who  said,   that   they 
would  resist  further  concession,  for  if  they 
were  sincere,  they  did  not  possess  power 
to  carry  their  intentions  into  effect.     The 
three-and-tenpeuny  and  10/.  voters,  were 
precisely  the  description  of  persons  who, 
from  their   being  condensed  in  populous 
places,  and   from  their  being  employed 
in  manufacturing  towns  in  similar  occu- 
pations,  were  most  liable  to  be  impro- 
perly  excited.     They    were  persons    on 
whom     agitators    and    itinerant    orators 
were  most  likely  to  exercise  an  improper 
influence.     Above  all,  they  were  persons 
who  had   lately  formed   themselves  into 
Political    Unions    and   Associations,    the 
very  existence  of  which,  for  any  length  of 
time,  he  believed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  any  government  whatever. 
These  associations  had  their  origin  in  the 
political  Jacobinical  clubs  of  France  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  in  that  country, 
whose  blighting  influence  nipped  in  the  ^ 
bud  the  hopes  of  liberty,  and  prevented 
them  from  blossoming  during  a  period  of 
not  less  than  forty  years.     Of  the  danger 
of  these  associations  their  Lordships  could 
entertain  no  doubt,  when  they  saw  the  state 
to  which  France  was  at  the  present  mo- 
ment reduced  by  even  the  ghosts  of  her 
former  clubs.     When  the  great  boon   of 
Emancipation  was  granted  to  the  Catholics, 
it  was  the   unanimous    opinion  of  their 
Lordships,  that  it  was  necessary   to  put 
down  such  associations  in  Ireland,  but  now 
it  was  proposed  to  give  to  the  great  towns 
a  mass  of  constituency  which  would  throw 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Unions,  which 
no  steps  were  taken  to  put  down.     Mi- 
nisters did  not  even  propose  to  withhold 
the  elective  franchise  from  every  man  who 
might  be  a  member  of  these  associations, 
or  had  continued  one  for  a  certain  time. 
The  measure  now  proposed  would  lead  to 
a  Republic  more  dreadful  than  that  which 
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bad  been  establisbed  in  France.  That,  at 
least,  was  one  and  indivisible ;  but  tbe  Brst 
result  of  the  carrying  of  tbe  Bill  would  be 
tbe  Repeal  of  tbe  Union  witb  Ireland,  and 
tbe  dismemberment  of  tbe  empire,  Tbis 
great  State  would  be  divided  into  two  several 
small  Republics,  wbicb  would  probably 
soon  become  tbe  provinces  of  some  greater 
Power.  Never,  wbilebe  had  a  voice  to  raise 
in  opposition,  would  he  give  bis  consent  to 
a  measure  so  pregnant  with  mischief.  He 
licgged  to  call  tbe  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships to  what  was  called  the  liberal  party 
in  other  countries,  and  would  ask,  whether 
it  was  a  war  or  a  peace  party  ?  The  noble 
Earl  concluded  abruptly,  saying,  that 
though  he  bad  intended  to  address  some 
further  observations  to  their  Lordships,  he 
found  that  his  strength  was  exhausted, 
and  must  therefore  sit  down. 

Lord  Plunkett  said,  that  he  was  induced 
to  obtrude  himself  on  tbe  attention  of  the 
House,  with  the  view  of  attempting  a  reply 
to  the  very  able  and  powerful  speech  of 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House.  He  should  in  some  respects 
differ  from  the  course  taken  by  the  noble 
Earl,  for  he  would  attempt  to  argue  the 
principle  of  the  Bill.  With  every  respect 
for  the  noble  Earl,  and  paying  the  full 
tribute  of  admiration  to  tbe  talents  which 
he  had  displayed,  he  must  assert,  and  be- 
fore he  sat  down,  the  House  would  be 
able  to  judge  whether  he  was  justified  in 
making  the  assertion,  that  he  bad  left  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  untouched.  Tlic  noble 
Earl  said,  that  he  had  reluctantly  entered 
into  a  discussion  in  which  he  was  opposed 
to  those  for  whom  he  professed  strong 
esteem  and  regard.  The  noble  Earl  bad 
also  stated,  that  he  had  listened  to  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  with  a 
strong  desire  to  be  convinced  by  them. 
Had  it  not  been  for  these  direct  assertions 
of  tbe  noble  Earl,  which  he  was  bound  to 
believe,  and  did  believe,  he  should  have 
supposed,  from  the  tone  of  severity  and 
the  strain  of  sarcasm  which  pervaded  his 
speech  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
that  the  noble  Earl's  reluctance  was  not  so 
very  strong  as  he  had  led  the  House  to 
imagine  that  it  was,  and  that  something 
more  than  a  logical  difference  on  the  sub- 
ject had  dictated  the  noble  Earl's  observa- 
tions. He  really  coijld  npt  recollect  one 
objection  which  the  noble  Earl  had  made 
to  the  principle  of  tbe  Bill.  The  noble 
Earl  baa  said,  that  Ministers  were  building 
9l  new  Constitution.  He  bad  also  i aid,  that 


the  Bill,  if  carried,  was  one  which  wouM 
reiider  it  impossible  for  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  be  carried  on,     Theae  were 
positions  which  tbe  noblo  Eari  had  adopted 
and  not  laid  down  himself  for   the  first 
time.     They  had  been  reiterated  from  the 
commencement  of  the  discussion  up  to  that 
moment;  and  now  that  the  noble   Earl 
had  ceased  to  speak,  they  remained  as  they 
did  before  he  began  to  speak,  resting  only 
on  mere  assertion.     It  had  been  stated  of 
this  measure,  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Ministers,  and  sent  up  to  their  Lord- 
ships, backed  by  the  authority  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  that  it  was  founded 
on   fanciful  theories,  that  the  grievaooai 
which  were  complained  of  were   ideal, 
and  that  the  Bill  would  destroy  a  system 
which   was    working  well    for   all    pur- 
poses of  public  utility,  and  endanger  the 
Constitution  of  the  country.  To  every  one 
of  those  assertions  be  would  take  upon 
himself  to  give  a  positive  denial.      He 
would   not  rest  on  his  mere  denial,  hut 
would  state  further,  that  the  theory  which 
was  opposed  to  the  Bill  was  improper,  and 
at  direct  variance  with  the  ancient  estab- 
lished and  acknowledged  prineiples  of  the 
Constitution.  The  persons  who  complained 
of   injustice    being  done   to  theni   were 
themselves  the  usurpers  of  the  power  of 
the  realm.     He  believed  that  the  rejection 
of  this  remedial  constitutional   measure, 
which  bad  been  sent  up  to  their  Lordships 
from  the  Commons  of  England,  would  be 
attended   with    dangers    not    imaginary, 
remote,  or  trivial,  but  immediate,  vital, 
and    overwhelming.     All    considerations 
personal  to  himself  were  lost  in  the  deep 
and  anxious  alarm  which  he  felt  upon  tbis 
subject.      There  had  been   a   degree  of 
personal  rancour  accompanying  the  attacks 
which  had  been  made  upou  the  Bill  and 
its  authors,  which  proved  that  something 
more  than  apprehension  for  the  Constitu- 
tion influenced  the  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure.    Assertions  and  attacks,  such  at  he 
alluded  to,  must  not  rest  upon  the  author- 
ity  of  those  who  made  them,  or  on  the 
pertinacity  and  perseverance  with  which 
they  were  reiterated.    They  must  be  tried 
by  the  test  of  reason  and  argument.  There 
was  one  circumstance  to  which  he  could 
advert  with  some  degree  of  pleasure- 
namely,  that  the  tone  originally  assumed 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  had   been 
abandoned.  He  couldjnot  avoid  observing, 
that  the  opposition  to  this  measure  htul 
descended  iroro  that  high  tone  which  it 
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hid  aisumed  at  the  commencement ;  and 
he  foupd  that  thU  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  which  had  been  at  first 
encountered  as  an  audacious  measure  of 
corporatiiiU     robbery,    and     as     directly 
tending   to  overturn  the  8late,  was  now 
met   by  an  admission  from  every  person 
who  had  8i>okcn  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  with  one  single   exception,  that 
Reform,  and  in  some  considerable  degree, 
too,  was  necessary  [*^  no, no.**]  He  certainly 
thought,  that  the  only  person  who  had 
denied  that  Reform  was  necessary  was  a 
noble  £url  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Mans- 
tield)  I'  no,  no"]  The  noble  Earl  was  the 
only  person,  of  all  who  bad  spoken  on  the 
subject,  that  entertained  such  an  opinion 
[^<  no,  no.**]     It  was,  of  course,  impossible 
for  him  to  conjecture  what  was  passing 
in  the  minds  of  noble  Lords  opposite,  but 
among  the  persons  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  present  debase,  or  spoken  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions,  the  noble  Earl  was 
the  only  person  who  had  avowed  himself 
the  uncompromising  foe  to  any  kind  of 
Reform   whatever.      The  noble  Earl  to 
whom  he  alluded,  and  of  whom  he  wished 
to  speak  with  the  greatest  respect  for  his 
talents,  had  certainly  taken  a  very  •whim- 
sical  course   in  establishing  his  position 
against   all     Reform,    and    against    this 
specific  measure  in  particular;  for,  after 
joining  in  the  general  cry  of  its  tendency 
to  overturn  the   monarchy,  and  all  the 
institutions   of  the  State,  he   proceeded 
further,  and  said,  that  the  present  measure 
would  have  the  effect  of  establishing  the 
Ministers  in  t()eir  places,  and  that  by  Re- 
form of  Parliament  they  would  be  enabled 
to  carry  on   all  their  injurious  measures 
against  the  interests  of  the  country.     The 
fir:)t  use,  said  the   noble  Earl,  which  Mi- 
nisters would  make  of  their  new  power, 
would  be  to  go  to  war  with  Portugal ;  and 
the  next  step  to  be   taken  by  Ministers 
was  to  commit  the  equal  outrage — as  he 
believed  it  would  appear  in  the  estimation 
of  some  noble  Lords — of  not  going  to  war 
with  France.    Then  the  Ministers  would 
proceed  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  rights  of 
pimogeniture,  of  hereditary  property,  and, 
m  abort,  to  adopt  every  one   of   those 
measures  wvhich  were  perpetrated  in  the 
wildest  dayi  of  disturbcmce  and  folly  that 
ever  afflicted  the  French  nation.     This 
really  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  sweeping 
course  of  objection,  and  one  which  he 
was  not  quite  prepared  to  foltow.      He 
only  prepared  to  arguo  tbU  measure  of 


Reform  on  its  own  grounds  and  principles. 
With  the  exception  of  the  noble  Earl,  til 
the  noble  Lords  who  had  spoken  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  had  declared 
themselves  friendly  to  some  degree  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  ["  no,  no,"  from 
Lord  Falmouth.]  He  really  thought  that 
the  noble  Lord  had,  in  part  of  the  speech 
which  he  had  delivered  that  night,  tu 
pressed  himself  in  favour  of  some  kind  of 
Reform  ;  but  he  found  that  he  was  mis- 
taken, and  he  certainly  had  no  wish  to  fix 
on  the  noble  Lord  so  odious  an  imputa- 
tion. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  explained.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  said,  that  if  any  bill 
of  Reform  was  brought  into  the  House,  be 
would  endeavour  to  give  it  due  con- 
sideration ;  but  he  had  said  nothing  which 
implied  that  he  thought  a  measure  of  Re- 
fonn  necessary. 

Lord  Plunkett  continued.  He  said, 
that  it  certainly  had  caused  him  some 
surprise  to  find,  that  though  so  many 
noble  Lords  had  expressed  themselves  iu 
favour  of  some  measure  of  Reform — their 
various  tendencies  being  in  different 
degrees — yet,  somehow  or  other,  they  all 
joined  in  an  uniform  declaration  that  they 
would  vote  against  the  present  Bill ;  and 
they  all  joined  in  the  uniform  cry  which 
had  been  raised  against  it,  on  principles 
and  arguments  which  equally  applied 
against  every  kind  of  Reform.  This 
somewhat  abated  the  confidence  he  might 
have  been  disposed  to  place  in  the  pro« 
fessions  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  and 
disabled  him  from  drawing  those  happy 
auguries  from  them  which  he  otherwise 
should  have  done.  One  noble  Earl,  who 
he  regretted  most  exceedingly  was  about 
to  divide  against  this  measure,  and  who 
had  spoken  with  such  powerful  ability  on 
the  second  night  of  the  present  debate, 
had  argued  this  question  in  a  way  which 
the  noble  Earl  (Carnarvon)  alleged  had 
not  been  answered  by  the  noble  Marquis 
near  him  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdown), 
He  certainly  thought  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  correct  in  stating  that  the  noble  Earl'i 
arguments  had  not  been  answered  by  the 
noble  Marquis ;  and  the  reason  was  per- 
fectly obvious :  it  was  because  the  noble 
Earl  argued,  with  a  powerful  ability  to 
which  he  could  not  pretend,  not  against^ 
but  in  favour  of  most  of  the  propositions 
which  the  noble  Marquis  had  to  contend 
for.  The  noble  Earl  had,  in  fact,  stated^ 
that  he  would  have  supported  a  meuurf 
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of  Reform  founded  on  the  destruction  of 
nomination  boroughs ;  he  had  also  ad- 
oritted  the  principle  of  enfranchising  large 
towns,  and  of  enlarging  the  county  Re- 
presentation, as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
some  substantial  measure  of  Reform ;  and 
he  had  expressed  his  regret  that  some 
modified  measure  of  that  kind  had  not 
been  introduced  by  the  noble  Duke,  late 
at  the  head  of  the  Administration.  The 
noble  Earl  went' further,  and  admitted 
that  the  particular  objections  which  he  had 
to  the  machinery  of  the  Bill  might  be 
satisfactorily  discussed  in  the  Committee 
["  no,  no,**]  He  therefore  thought,  that 
after  these  admissions  of  the  noble  Earl,  it 
would  have  been  quite  preposterous  for  the 
noble  Marquis  to  get  up  and  meet  argu- 
ments which  might  tend  to  induce  the 
House  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill. 
He  must  say,  that  the  way  in  which  this 
Bill  came  before  the  House  did  appear  to 
him  to  entitle  it  to  be  received  with  more 
courtesy,  calmness,  and  mildness  than  it 
had  received.  He  must  say,  that  there 
never  was  a  set  of  persons  less  exposed  to 
the  imputation  of  having  intruded  them- 
selves on  the  notice  of  the  public,  or  of 
having  sought  for  the  situation  which  had 
imposed  on  them  the  necessity  of  bringing 
forward  the  present  measure, than  his  noble 
friends  behind  him.  He  believed  that  it 
could  not  be  out  of  the  recollection  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country  with  what  a 
degree  of  self-devotion  those  noble  per- 
sons, session  after  session,  and  year  after 
year,  sustained  the  Administration  of  the 
noble  Duke  opposite,  and  stood  by  him, 
as  the  supporters  of  those  measures  which 
they  conceived  to  be  for  the  public  good. 
He  thought  their  conduct  a  singular 
instance  of  self-devotion,  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  noble  Duke  was  entitled 
to  their  support  when  he  introduced  the 
measure  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims.  The  noble  Duke  on  that  occasion 
entitled  himself  to  the  lasting  and  inter- 
minable gratitude  of  the  country.  He 
had  always  entertained  that  opinion,  and 
he  now  expressed  it  with  perfect  sincerity ; 
and  in  any  observations  he  should  offer, 
or  any  reference  he  should  make  to  words 
which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Duke,  he 
hoped  that  he  should  not  be  considered  as 
doing  anything  inconsistent  with  a  feeling 
of  the  greatest  respect  towards  that  dis- 
tinguished individual.  In  the  month  of 
November  last,  the  noble  Duke  found  it 
secei f  ary  to  retire  from  the  i ituatiop  which 


he  then  held  at  the  head  of  the  Adminii- 
tration.  Undoubtedly,  the  retirement  of 
the  noble  Duke  was  connected  withtbt 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ["  no," 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington — "  Hear," 
from  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 1  He 
thought  that  the  negative  had  bees 
uttered  in  so  loud  a  tone  as  not  to  require 
the  echo  of  the  noble  Marquis.  He  did 
not  wish  to  misrepresent  what  the  noble 
Duke  had  said;  but  he  understood  the 
noble  Duke  to  have  stated,  **  that  it  was 
a  great  mistake  to  represent  that  he  had 
retired  from  ofHce  on  account  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform:  he  had 
said  no  such  thing :  what  he  had  said  was, 
that  finding  that  he  had  not  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  appre- 
hending that  if  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  were  to  be  brought 
forward  " — 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  rose  to  explain 
what  was  the  statement  made  by  him  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord. 
What  he  had  said  was,  that  finding  that 
he  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  had  determined  to 
retire  from  his  Majesty's  service,  and  he 
fixed  on  the  day  on  which  he  retired  as 
the  period  for  offering  his  resignation  to 
his  Majesty,  on  account  of  a  motion  having 
been  made  and  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  that  particular  time.  He 
had  stated  plainly,  over  and  over  again, 
that  he  did  not  wish  that  persons  being  in 
his  Majesty's  service,  and  possessing  his 
Majesty's  confidence,  should  go  into  the 
House  of  Commons  not  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  House,  and  be  outvoted 
on  the  question  of  Reform. 

Lord  Plunkett  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
difference  between  his  statement  and  that 
of  the  noble  Duke's. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
want  of  confidence  of  the  House  of  Com« 
mons  was  the  cause  of  his  resignation. 

Lord  Plunkett  knew  that  it  was  the  want 
of  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  he  understood  that  that  want  of  confi- 
dence was  also  accompanied  with  this  cir- 
cumstance—namely, that  in  consequence 
of  that  want  of  confidence,  the  noble  Duke 
thought  it  highly  probable  that  he  would  be 
defeated  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  ["  no^  no.**]  He  understood 
from  the  statement  of  the  noble  Duke,  that 
finding' he  did  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence 
of  the  divifioQ  oa  the  Civil  Liati  aud  ap« 
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prehending  tbat  he  was  liable  to  be  de- 
feated on  the  question  of  Reform,  he  did 
not  choose  to  expose  the  Government  to 
that  risk. 

The  Duke  ofWellingion  thought  the  case 
was  simple  enough.  He  certainly  had  no 
intention  of  resigning  until  after  the  di- 
vision on  the  Civil  List;  and  fixed  on 
Tuesday  morning  after  the  debate  as  the 
period  of  his  resignation,  because  he  did  not 
choose  to  expose  the  Government  or  the 
country  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  discus- 
sion on  so  important  a  question  as  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  that  Government  not 
having  at  the  time  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

LordPlunkett  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  statement  of  the  noble  Duke, 
who  had  given  an  explanation  of  certain 
expressions  which  he  had  used,  exactly  in 
the  way  in  which  he. (Lord  Plunkett)*  had 
meant  to  state  them.  He  would  not  say 
what  were  the  precise  words  made  use  of 
by  the  noble  Duke,  but  the  impression  on 
his  mind  was,  that  the  noble  Duke  had 
resigned  his  situation  in  consequence  of 
his  apprehension,  that  not  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  he 
might  be  liable  to  be  defeated  on  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  What 
he  had  stated,  he  had  stated  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  and 
he  would  refer  to  the  same  authority  for  a 
declaration  made  by  the  noble  Duke  on 
another  occasion.  He  there  learned  that 
the  tioble  Duke  took  an  opportunity  of 
declaring,  that  **  with  respect  to  Reform, 
he  not  only  was  not  prepared  with  any 
measure  of  Reform,  but  that  he  could  not 
form  part  of  any  Administration  which 
would  propose  that  question  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament"  [cries  of**  no, 
no.**]  He  really  wished,  that  if  he  was 
misrepresenting  the  noble  Duke,  noble 
Lords  would  allow  him  to  reply  to  the 
misrepresentation  himself.  It  was  per- 
fectly impossible  for  any  person  to  proceed 
with  his  argument  if  subject  to  such  re- 
peated interruptions. 

TheLordChancellor  rose  to  speak  to  order. 
He  had  been  indignantly  taken  to  task,  oc- 
cupying, as  he  did,  the  place  of  Speaker  in 
their  Lordships*  House,  for  not  interposing 
with  th^twhich  he  alone  had  a  right  to  tender 
— his  suggestions  and  advice — and  he  now 
begged  leave,  for  the  sake  of  the  order  of 
their  Lordships'proceedings.to  suggest  that 
there  was  one,  and  but  one,  orderly  mode 
Qf  MitiDg  a  noble  Lord  right|  if  he  should 


misrepresent  the  sentiments  of  another 
noble  Lord,  either  wilfully,  which  was  not 
to  be  presumed  possible,  or  from  misunder- 
standmg.  The  only  time,  according  to 
the  strict  order  of  debate  in  Parliament, 
for  a  noble  Lord  so  misrepresented  to  set 
himself  right,  if  he  chose  so  to  do,  was  to 
explain  after  the  speech  was  closed ;  but 
it  was  the  constant  and  most  convenient 
course,  in  order  to  prevent  an  argument 
being  founded  on  an  involuntary  misre- 
presentation, to  allow  a  slight  interruption 
to  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  error.  But  then  this  interruption 
must  have  a  limit,  or  the  consequence 
would  be,that  the  greatest  confusion  would 
be  introduced  into  their  Lordships*  pro- 
ceedings. He  was  sure  that  the  noble 
Duke  would  see  the  disorder  that  must 
arise  from  these  repeated  interruptions,  and 
would  bear  in  mind,  that  a  time  would 
arrive  for  him  to  explain,  after  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  had  concluded  his 
speech.  But  it  was,  above  all  things,  con- 
trary to  order,  and  could  not  be  endured, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  setting  right  a  sup- 
posed misrepresentation,  the  by-standers 
who  had  not  been  misrepresented,  and  who 
were  no  parties  to  the  business,  should 
interfere  when  the  principal  himself  did  not 
choose  so  to  do. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  assured  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack, 
that  he  felt  the  justness  of  his  observations 
and  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  orders 
of  the  House.  He  had,  however,  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  improper  to  correct 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite  on  a 
point  of  fact  connected  with  his  retiring 
from  office  last  year;  but  he  begged  to 
assure  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  he 
might  go  on  without  further  interruption 
from  him,  as  he  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  himself,  if  necessary,  right 
with  their  Lordships,  and  he  only  begged 
them,  therefore,  to  suspend  their  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  circumstances  which 
had  just  been  alluded  to. 

Lord  Plunkett  said,  that  his  only  wish 
was,  to  state  clearly  and  correctly  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Duke  ;  and  it  would 
be  much  more  painful  to  him  to  misrepre- 
sent the  noble  Duke,  than  it  need  be  to 
the  noble  Duke  himself.  What  he  under- 
stood the  noble  Duke  to  have  said — and 
the  thing  was  the  more  strongly  fixed  in 
his  recollection  by  having  remarked  the 
different  language  used  by  the  noble 
Duke  in  that  House,  and  his  right  hpn, 
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colleague  in  another  place  —  was,  that  he 
was  not  only  not  prepared  with  a  measure 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  but  as  lon^  as 
he  held  any  place  in  his  M^ji  sty^s  Councils, 
he  must  oppose  any  such  measure  that 
might  be  proposed.  As  he  had  just 
slated,  the  observations  of  the  noble  Duke 
were  fixed  in  his  memory  by  the  diiierent 
language  made  use  of  by  a  right  hon. 
friend  of  his,  who  in  another  place  did  at 
first  explicitly  state,  that  certainly  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  had 
something  to  do  with  the  resignation  of 
his  Majesty's  late  Ministers ;  and  then 
went  on  to  say,  that  the  then  Cabinet,  not 
being  prepared  with  any  measure  on  the 
subjecti  and  not  wishing,  after  their  defeat 
on  the  question  of  the  Civil  List,  to  go  out 
on  the  question  of  Reform,  accordingly 
resigned  their  situations.  There  was  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  expres- 
sions of  his  right  hon.  friend  and  those  of 
the  noble  Duke.     His  right  hon.  friend — 

The  Earl  of  Uarrowby  rose  to  order. 
He  said,  that  it  had  always  been  held  dis« 
orderly  to  comment  on  words  which  had 
falleu  from  any  Peer  in  that  House ;  but 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  went  further, 
and  proceeded  to  draw  conclusions  from  a 
supposed  difference  between  what  was 
said  in  that  House,  which  he  might  have 
heard,  and  what  he  imagined  was  said  in 
another  House  of  Parliament  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  not  then  present.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
would,  on  reflection,  see  that  this  was  a 
mode  of  commenting,  not  on  the  conduct, 
but  on  the  words  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  must  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  possible  inconvenience,  and  was 
equally  contrary  to  the  rules  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  really  trusted 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would  feel 
that  it  was  not  neccssarv.  in  the  discussion 
on  the  present  measure  of  Reform,  to  make 
a  detailed  comment  on  words,  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  it  was  impossible  to  as- 
certain. 

Lord  Whamdiffe  confessed  that  he  did 
not  see  any  thing  disorderly  in  the  noble 
Lord's  referring  to  the  words  spoken  by  a 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  another  place  in 
a  former  Session  of  Parliament.  Those 
words  were  now  matter  of  history  :  where 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  found  them, 
he  knew  not ;  but  they  were  matter  of  his- 
toiy,and  it  was  thecommon  practice  of  their 
Lordships,  and  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  to  refer  to  debates  which  had 


taken  place  in  former  Parliamenta,  aad 
argue  on  particular  expressions  used  ji 
them. 

Lord  Plunkett  said,  he  referred  to  tU 
language  used  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  as 
to  a  matter  of  history.  He  was  not  going  Is 
make  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Duke,  or  of  his  right  hon.  friemi, 
but  he  wished  to  point  out  the  ditference 
between  their  expix^ssions.  It  appesrcd 
to  him  that  a  studied  pQode  of  expression 
was  adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet; 
for  he  said,  that  the  late  Cabinet  were  not 
then  prepared  with  a  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  and  Ministers,  under 
those  circumstances,  having  been  defeated 
on  the  question  of  the  Civil  List,  and  ap- 
prehending what  might  be  the  result  of 
meeting  the  House  of  Comn^ons  on  the 
question  of  Reform,  did  not  choose  to 
encounter  the  event.  Their  Jiordshipi 
would  observe,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
said,  **  that  the  Cabinet  were  not  pre- 
pared with  a  measure  of  Reforni ;"  while 
the  noble  Duke  said,  <'  they  were  not 
only  not  prepared  with  a  measure,  hut 
that  as  long  as  he  formed  part  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Cabinet,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  any  proposition  for  Refora).* 
The  result  of  this  was,  that  the  late  Ad- 
ministration was  broken  up  under  the  im^ 
pression  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  they  were  not  able  to 
meet  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
was  the  inference  which  he  drew  froip  the 
declarations  made  by  the  late  Minister!, 
and  ho  thought  it  a  very  important  one. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Govern- 
mcnt,  the  present  Administration  came 
into  office,  avowedly  on  the  principle  Uiat 
some  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
I  was  absolutely  necessary ;  and  that  the 
I  government  of  the  country  could  not  go 
on  without  it.  This  was  all  he  wanted  to 
establish.  The  nuble  Duke  and  his  col- 
leagues unanimously  resigned  office,  be- 
cause they  could  not  meet  Parliament  id 
the  then  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  The  head  of  the 
Government  was  determined  to  oppose  all 
Reform  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the 
Cabinet,  but  his  right  hon.  colleague  only 
:  said,  that  he  was  not  prepared  with  a 
I  measure  of  Reform.  They  both,  however. 
I  resigned,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
measure  of  Reform,  of  however  modified  a 
nature,  had  been  suggested  to  their  Sove* 
reign,  in  the  posseesioa  of  whose  coqQ* 
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dence  they  at  that  time  stood.    Therefore, 
he  had  a  right  to  say,  that  their  retirement 
from  office,  and  the  coming  in  of  their  sue- 
cestorf9  were  connected  with  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.     Wus  it  any 
ground  of  attack  on  his  noble  friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  that  when  called 
upon  by  his  Sovereign-^whom  his  former 
■ervants,  he  would  not  say  had  abandoned, 
but  had  declared  their  inability  to  serve 
any  longer,  to  form  a  Government — he  did 
not  refuse  to  obey  that  call,  and  did  under- 
take to  carry  on  in  that  difficult  crisis  the 
public  buiiueas  of  tlio  State,  on  the  known 
•ndafowed  principles  on  which  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  acting?      His  noble  friend 
had,  in  the   first  'instance,  explained  the 
principles  on  which  he  accepted  office,  and 
amongst   them  were,    the  principles  of 
economy,  of  non-interference,  and,  pri- 
marily and  particularly,  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.    In  consequence  of  the  declara- 
tions made  by  the  noble  Earl,  a  measure 
of  Reform  was  introduced  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  late  Parliament.    The  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  sut  down  had  said, 
with  respect  to  Parliamentary    Reform, 
'*  that  the  breeze  had  been  fanned  into  a 
hurricane  by  the  noble  Earl,*'  from  whom 
he  was  so  unwilling  to  diiTtr.     Did  the 
noble  Lord  conceive  that  the  noble  Duke 
opposite  was  likely  to  be  moved  by  such  a 
breeze?      He    rather    inferred   from   the 
change  of  Government,   that  the  breeze 
bad  previously  assumed  the  character  of  a 
hurricane,  and  if  his  noble  fiiend,  now  at 
the  head  of  aff*airs,  in  endeavouring  to  allay 
the  hurricane,  rode  on  the  whirlwind,   he 
could  not  be  said  to  be  directed  by  the 
storm.     A  measure  of  Reform,  the  same 
in  substance  and  for  efficiency  of  purpose 
as  the  one  now  before  their  Lordships,  was 
introduced  into  the  hte  House  of  Com- 
mons.    It  was  there  canvassed  in  all  its 
parts  by  friends  and  enemies;  it  under- 
went a  most  severe  scrutiny,    and   the 
principle  was  adopted  by  what  he  could 
not  call  a  very  large  majority,  for  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one  only.     His 
Majesty's   Ministers    afterwards,   finding 
that  they  were  about  to  be  bnffied,  took 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  upon  the  subject, 
whether,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  sense  of  the  people,  not  with  respect 
to  that  particular  measure  (but  still  it  so 
happened  that  that  measure  was  in  the 
singular  position  which  he  had  stated), 
the  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved. 
The  peofdcitbus  appealed  to,expreifed  their 


opinions  with  a  degree  of  assent  amount- 
ing almost  to  ununimily,  and  though  the 
entire  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
had  been  opened,  their  opinions  applied 
to  that  particular  measure  which  had  b^n 
so  rigidly  canvassed  in  Parliament,  aod 
they  exercised  their  suffirages  so  directly 
in  reference  to  that  measure,  that  their 
Representatives  had  been  termed  dele- 
gat^.  He  appealed  to  those  noble  Lords 
who  recollected  what  had  passed  in  the 
country,  whether  they  ever  recollected 
elections  to  have  been  conducted  with  a 
greater  degree  of  order  and  regularity  ? 
With  respect  to  Ireland,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  it  was  difficult  to  mention  at  random 
any  period  of  the  history  of  that  countryi 
during  which  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity 
might  be  found ;  but  still  there  had  been 
no  disturbance  there  since  the  dissolution, 
connected  with  the  elections.  The  same 
thing  might  be  said  with  respect  to  Eng- 
land. He  mentioned  this  circumstance, 
because  attacks  had  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  measure  of  Reform,  not 
merely  on  the  Government,  but  also  on 
the  people  of  the  country,  who  had  been 
accused  of  unfitness  to  form  the  basis  of 
I  free  Representation.  The  elections  hav«> 
ing  been  conducted  with  such  tranquillity 
and  propriety,  the  discussions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  having  been  conducted,  on 
i  the  part  of  those  who  introduced  this  Bill, 
I  with  as  much  deliberation  as  any  debate 
in  the  history  of  Parliament,  and  the  Bill 
having  passed,  after  some  amendments,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  it  certainly  did 
surprise  him  to  hear  a  noble  Baron  (Lord 
WhainclifTe)  take  upon  himself  to  say, 
that  after  this  specinc  measure  had  been 
submitted  to  Parliament,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  people  taken  on  it,  when  petitions 
were  presented  declaring  their  approba- 
tion of  this  measure,  those  petitions  only 
meant  to  convey  approval  of  Reform 
generally.  On  what  authority  the  noble 
Baron  made  such  a  statement  he  did  not 
know ;  but  he  was  sure  that  if  the  petitions 
referred  to  any  measure,  it  could  be  no 
other  than  the  one  before  the  House. 
This  measure  having  been  brought  for- 
ward under  the  sanction  of  Government, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  his  Majesty,  as 
implied  in  his  authorizing  the  Govern- 
ment to  propose  it,  and  having  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  certainly 
was  entitled  to  be  treated  with  a  great 
degree  of  courtesy  by  their  Lordships. 
He  did  admit  that  their  Lordsbipi  wero 
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fully  entitled  to  canvass  the  measure  in 
all  its  parts,  freely  and  fearlessly,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duty.     But  although  their 
Lordships  were  in  the  exercise  of  their 
undoubted  privilege  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, they  were  to  recollect  that  they 
were  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  people  of 
England,  and  on  a  subject  peculiarly — and 
so  fkr  as  any  subject  that  could  come  before 
their  Lordships  could  be,  exclusively— re- 
lating to  the  privileges  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.     He,  therefore,  could  not 
too  anxiously  implore  their  Lordships  to 
consider   well,  before   they   adopted   the 
desperate  experiment  of  rejecting  this  mea- 
sure, what  were  the  consequences  which 
might  result  from  that  rejection.     He  was 
satisfied  their  Lordships  would  think,  that 
whatever  might  be  the   ultimate  fate  of 
the  measure,  it  was  entitled  to  receive  the 
most  respectful  attention  of  that  House.  A 
good  deal  of  sarcasm  had  been  thrown  out 
in  that  place  against  the  people  of  Eng- 
land.    He  again  said,  that  there  had  been 
some  smart  sarcasms  and  polished  epigrams 
thrown  out  against  the  people  of   Eng- 
land ;  the  noble  Lord  opposite  had  got  up 
a  great  deal  of  pointed  irony  and  polished 
epieram,  though  he  had  omitted  to  touch  any 
real  part  of  the  subject,  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  of  England.     But  he  (Lord 
Plunkett)  would  say,    that  that   people, 
whose  petitions  had  been  sent  up  in  such 
numbers   to  their  Lordships,   and  whose 
rights  were  involved  in  this  question,  were 


paid  for  them.     But  he  again  said,  tkt 

the  chafge  was  a  libel  upon  the  people  of 

England ;    it   was    an   attack    upon  tk 

character  of  the  country,  which  was  » 

dangerous  as  it  was  untrue.      Then  the 

matter  for  their  Lordships'  consideratioi 

was,  whether  they  had  reason  to  think  tbit 

this  was   a  mere   popular   burst,   whick 

would  soon  die  away,  and  that  all  would 

become  calm  again  in   (as  a  noble  Loid 

said  the  other  night)  about  two  years;  that 

they  were  consulting  the  interest,  and  the 

tranquillity,  and  the  safety  of  the  countrj 

by  rejecting  this  measure  ;    that  the  Cooa- 

mons   House    of  Parliament,     which  had 

passed  this  Bill  by  a  large  majority,  wai 

ready  to  recede  from  the   measure,  aod 

that  the  people  of  England  were  dispoied 

to  abandon  it.     If  their  Lordships  rejected 

the  measure,  and  they  got  locked  in  the 

wheels  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 

so  that  they  could  not  go  on,  what  woiiM 

be  the  consequence  ?    The  noble  Lord  bad 

said  that  the  only  consideration  for  their 

Lordships  was,  whether  this   was   or  wai 

not  a  right  measure,  and  that  they  were 

not  to  look  at  consequences.      This  was  a 

doctrine  almost  too  monstrous,  he  should 

have  thought,  for  a  sane  man.  If  the  wheels 

of  the  Government  were  to  be  stopped 

in  the  way  he  had  mentioned,   how  couM 

the  Government  go  on  ?     The  noble  Baroa 

did  not  argue  the  principle  of  the  measure, 

but  he  wei^  into  the  details,  and  contended 

that  the   inconveniences  of  the  measure 


no  light,  giddy,  and  fantastic  multitude —  I  being  certain,  their  Lordships  were  bound 


no  rabble  labouring  under  a  temporary 
delusion,  but  a  great  nation,  intelligent, 
moral,  instructed,  wealthy — a  nation  as 
much  entitled  to  respect,  and  with  as 
many  claims  to  favourable  consideration, 
as  any  nation  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Therefore,  when  noble  Lords  attacked  this 
measure,  and  said  that  if  it  was  carried,  it 
would  give  the  people  of  England  the  means 
of  overthrowing  the  Throne  and  the  Church, 
and  abolishing  all  our  venerable  institu- 
tions, he  would  ask  those  noble  Lords,  if 
such  were  the  effects  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  measure  if  it  were  carried,  what 
would  be  the  effects  if  it  were  not  carried  ? 
But  he  affirmed  that  the  charge  was  totally 
untrue.  The  people  of  England  had  no 
such  objects.  They  were  too  sensible  to 
indulge  any  such  rash  schemes.  But  if 
our  institutions  were  such  that  they  could 
not  be  sustained  without  repressing  the 
just  complaints  of  the  people,  why,  he 


to  shut  their  eyes  against  the  consequences 

of  rejecting  it,  and  to  stand  secure  amidst 

the  wreck  of  elements— 

"  Should  nature's  frame  in  ruins  fall. 
And  Chaos  o'er  theHinking  ball 

Resume  primeval  sway, 
His  courage  chance  and  fate  defies, 
Nor  feels  the  wreck  of  earth  and  ddts 

Obstruct  his  destined  way." 

Those  lines  of  the  poet  exactly  described 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord.  But  he  (Lord  Plunkett)  would 
affirm,  that  they  were  bound  to  consider 
consequences ;  and  he  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  their  Lordships  to  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be  if  they  rejected  this 
Bill,  under  circumstances  which  would 
prevent  the  introduction  of  a  measure  of 
equal  efficacy.  Where,  he  would  msk ' 
their  Lordships,  were  they  to  look  for 
strength,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  preseut 
Government  ?  The  noble  Duke  opposite 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  to  whom  the 
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such  a  case.  It  was  with  reference  to  this 
that  he  had  been  so  particular  in  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  the  exact  words  used  by 
the  noble  Duke  on  a  certain  occasion. 
But  if  the  noble  Duke  was  then  unable  to 
go  on  with  the  government  of  the  country, 
because  at  that  period  he  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
wasapprehensive  of  what  mightbe  the  result 
of  that  loss  of  confidence,  did  the  noble 
Duke  conceive  that  he  was  now  restored 
to  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moni,  and  that  he  had  a  better  chance 
now  than  before  of  parrying  the  question 
of  Reform  ?  He  (Lord  Plunkett)  did  not 
think  so ;  and  great  as  might  be  the  mis- 
fortune to  the  country,  that  the  noble  Duke 
should  be  prevented  from  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  country,  he  did  not  con- 
ceive how  the  noble  Duke  could  join  other 
members  of  his  own  party  who  had  de- 
clared for  partial  Reform.  As  to  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon),  the  noble 
Duke  could  not  calculate  on  him,  because 
he  had  not  got  into  the  kitchen.  He  would 
ask  their  Lordships'  whether  they  seriously 
thought  there  was  any  chance  of  safety  to 
the  country  if  this  measure  were  rejected  ? 
When  noble  Lords  made  violent  appeals, 
and  called  upon  the  Reverend  Bench  to 
attest  their  solemn  appeal  to  Providence,  he 
hoped  they  would  ask  their  own  conscience, 
at  that  retired  hour,  when  the  still  small 
voice  of  nature  was  heard,  and  then  consi- 
der whether  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
own  conduct,  and  were  convinced  they 
were  pursuing  a  course  which  was  likely  to 
be  productive  of  safety  and  benefit  to  their 
country.  Let  him  (Lord  Plunkett)  not 
be  accused  of  ofTering  a  threat ;  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  him  to  hold  such  language. 
No  threats  were  likely  to  infiuence  their 
Lordships ;  no  threats  of  popular  violence 
or  insurrection  should  have,  or  ought  to 
have  any  effect  upon  the  noble  Lords  in 
that  House.  He  trusted  that  any  one 
there  would  be  ready  to  join  heart  and 
hand  in  giving  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  in  resisting  every 
thing  tending  to  insurrection.  But  the 
danger  was,  that  things  might  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  the  Government  could 
not  go  on — that  we  should  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  utter  anarchy.  These  were 
questions  which  noble  Lords,  who  made 
those  appeals  to  the  Reverend  Bench, 
should  put  to  their  own  minds ;  for  though 
they  might  withstand  a  sudden  explosion 
of  popular  fury,  there  was  a  deeply-seated 


sense  of  wrong,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  which  impressed  minds  of 
most  fortitude  with  a  sense  of  terror.  Many 
of  their  Lordships,  he  thought,  might  be 
reconciled  to  the  measure,  if  he  could 
find  arguments  to  show  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  He  should,  therefore,  in 
pursuance  of  the  promise  he  had  made, 
now  proceed  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  the  nature  of  the  case  before 
them.  What  was  their  Lordships'  place 
in  the  Constitution  ?  They  were  invested 
with  noble  and  high  privileges  as  a  branch 
of  the  Legislature ;  they  were  the  hereditary 
counsellors  of  the  Crown ;  they  were  the 
hiehest  judicial  Court  of  appeal  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  and,  from  their  character, 
growing  out  of  their  station,  rank,  and 
place  in  the  country,  they  were  entitled  to 
the  respect  and  reverence  of  the  country. 
Their  Lordships  must  not  believe  that  he 
flattered  them,  when  he  assured  them, 
that  they  stood  as  high  in  the  opinion  of 
the  country  as  any  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Then,  were  any  of  these  high 
privileges  assailed?  No;  but  what  they 
claimed  was  a  share  in  the  Representation 
of  the  country.  There  might  be  cases  in 
which,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  mischief, 
and  in  discharge  of  their  duty  to  themselves 
and  to  the  Crown,  they  ought  to  resist  the 
demands  of  the  people.  But  was  this  one  of 
those  cases  ?  If  a  struggle  took  place, 
could  their  Lordships  resist  the  right  of  the 
people  to  a  full  and  fair  Representation 
in  Parliament?  ''Do  as  you  would  be 
done  by,"  was  a  simple  and  sublime 
maxim  which  vindicated  its  divine  origin ; 
**  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by/'  and  he 
would  ask  their  lordships  if  the  people 
claimed  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  Crown 
or  of  the  House  of  Lords,  if  they  interfered 
with  their  Lordships*  hereditary  titles, 
would  their  Lordships  be  disposed  to  sub- 
mit quietly  to  the  invasion  ?  Suppose 
they  had  got  possession  of  those  privileges, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  introduced 
for  restoring  them  to  their  rightful  owners, 
would  their  Lordships  think  themselves 
fairly  treated  if  the  House  of  Commdns, 
standing  on  no  other  plea  than  their  power 
to  do  so,  threw  out'the  bill  ?  Their  Lord- 
ships in  such  a  case  must  submit;  but 
would  it  be  a  sincere,  a  cheerful  submis- 
sion ?  They  would  submit,  but  it  would  be 
only  because  they  could  not  help  submitting. 
Then  the  two  cases  ran  exactly  parallel : 
the  people  of  England  were  as  much  en- 
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titled  by  law  to  a  full  and  fair  Repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
their  Lordships  to  their  seats  in  that  House. 
The  principle  contended  for  by  noble 
Lords  was  an  unintelligible  principle  ;  it 
was  a  claim  on  the  part  of  an  oligarchy — 
to  whatt  to  a  right  to  return  a  part  of  the 
democracy.  The  principle  was  wholly 
unintelligible ;  and  he  defied  any  phren- 
ologist to  point  out  an  organ  which  could 
comprehend  such  an  anomaly.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  some  Members  of  that  House  havifig 
got  possession  of  a  few  places  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  was  any  reason  why 
their  Lordships  should  consider  it  unjust 
to  restore  them.  He  had  thus  got  rid  of 
the  objection  as  to  any  operation  of  this 
measure  against  the  privileges  of  that 
House.  He  then  came  to  the  rights  of  the 
Throne.  All  knew  what  the  rights  of  the 
Tlirone  were.  This  measure  did  not  inter- 
fere with  any  of  the  rights  of  the  Throne. 
Ho  was  not  aware  that  any  language  had 
been  used  to  deny  the  rights  of  the 
Throne,  the  prerog^Uive  of  dissolving  Par- 
liament, or  calling  up  to  that  House  those 
in  whose  favour  it  might  think  fit  to  exer- 
cise that  prerogative.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  King  had  the  right  and  preroga- 
tive of  making  himself  known  to  his  people 
and  erecting  a  throne  in  their  hearts.  He 
thought  that  what  had  been  said  upon  this 
subject  was  unconstitutional  trash.  l*he 
King's  name  was  not  to  be  used  to  impute 
personal  blame  and  responsibility.  The 
King  could  do  no  wrong ;  but,  to  say  that 
the  King  of  England,  the  representative  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  which  had  been 
invited  to  this  country  to  protect  its 
rights  and  liberties,  had  not  a  right  to 
make  himself  known  to  his  subjects  as 
their  father  and  protector,  was  trash.  The 
King  of  England  was  not  like  an  eastern 
monarch  ;  we  were  not  to  look  at  a  king 
as  an  abstract  idea;  he  was  entitled  to 
make  himself  known,  and  to  show  that  a 
King  of  England  could  be  the  father  of 
his  people.  He  had  said  more  than  was 
necessary  on  this  point,  because  so  much 
had  been  said  respecting  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  rights  of  the  Crown, 
and  history  had  been  resorted  to  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  pervert  facts.  Our 
kings  in  former  times  had  issued  their 
writs,  calling  on  certain  inhabitants  of 
rouniies  to  return  Members  to  Parliament, 
in  order  to  advise  the  King  as  to  what 
taxes  should  belaid  on.  A  right  had  been 


given  to  places  to  return  Members,  asd 
other  places  had  ceased  to  have  R1fept^ 
sentatives.  An  instance  of  the  latter  bd 
not  occurred  since  Richard  2ndy  bat  tk 
former  practice  continued  till  a  much  liter 
period.  All  this,  however,  had  no  coo- 
ccrn  with  the  subject,  and  it  was  throwing 
away  time  to  discuss  it.  Btit,  althotifli 
the  prerogative  of  the  King  was  not  sf- 
fected  by  the  abolition  of  nomination  U* 
roughs,  yet  it  was  said,  if  the  Qovernmtet 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  theft, 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  He  should  like  to 
know,  how  the  |X)wer  of  buying  and  selling 
seats,  and  the  sellers  putting  the  mosey 
in  their  pockets,  could  have  any  beariiif 
on  the  King's  Government.  Was  it  qoite 
certain,  that  though  one  set  of  bnyenof 
boroughs  might  be  well  disposed  to  the 
Crown,  and  might  combine  together  ht 
the  King's  service  and  the  public  good, 
there  might  not  be  other  combinations  not 
quite  50  pure?  If  the  King's  Government 
could  only  be  carried  on  in  that  manner, 
he  thought  it  would  be  quite  as  well  thst 
the  King  should  carry  on  his  own  Govern- 
ment. But  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
King's  Government.  But  it  was  sakl 
that  these  boroughs  were  not  only  a  neces* 
sary  protection  against  the  King,  Init 
against  the  people ;  for,  that  if  the  people 
were  fairly  and  properly  representcnJ,  the 
Government  could  not  not  go  on,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  would  swallow  up  ill 
power.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary 
doctrine.  It  came  to  no  more  nor  len 
than  this — that  this  was  not  a  Represent- 
ative Government ;  and  he  would  ask,  if 
that  was  a  thing  to  be  received  by  the 
people  of  England  with  acquiescence  and 
satisfaction?  Ours  was  essentially  a  Re* 
presentative  Government.  In  such  a  Go- 
vernment the  people  had  no  right  to  inter- 
vcne  in  the  duties  of  the  Executive  Oo* 
vernment ;  if  they  did,  that  would  be  a 
democracy;  but  they  had  a  right  to  be 
fully  and  fairly  represented.  If  the  people 
were  altogether  excluded,  tha  Gk>Temment 
would  be  an  aristocracy  ;  if  they  regulated 
the  whole  government,  and  interfered  wUh 
the  executive,  that  would  be  a  democraey. 
A  full  and  fair  Representation  of  the 
people,  united  with  an  aristocracy  and  an 
executive  with  which  the  people  did  not 
interfere,  was  the  true  nature  of  our  go- 
vernment ;  and  one  element  of  that  go- 
vernment, without  trenching  on  the  others, 
this  Bill  restored.  It  gave  a  full  and  lair 
Representation  to  the  people  adapted  to 
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the  present  circumstances  of  the  country. 
It  bad  been  said  by  noble  Lords  opposite, 
that  this  was  a  new  Constitution — that 
Ministers  were  unmaking  the  Constitution 
— and  they  were  indeed  doing  so,  if  the 
doctrine  he  had  referred  to  was  not  correct. 
It  was  said,  that  if  the  people  were  fairly 
represented,  the  King  would  not  be  safe 
on  his  Throne ;  but  the  doctrine  was  too 
monstrous  to  be  maintained.     It  was  not 
at  that  period  of  enlarged  knowledge  and 
reflection,  that  such  a  doctrine  could  be 
promulgated  without  the  danger  of  a  rousing 
in  the  country,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
the  deepest  excitement.     So  far  from  in- 
novation, they  were  reverting  to  the  old 
and  established,  and  acknowledged  theory 
of  the  Constitution,  and  those  who  opposed 
the  change  we're  hostile  to  that  established 
theorv.  When  the  noble  Earl  (Falmouth) 
called  on  the  Reverend  Bench  to  defend 
the  present  system,  he  called  upon  Chris- 
tian prelates  to  defend  a  system  of  hypo- 
crisy ;  but  he  (Lord  Plunkett)  called  on 
that  bench,  by  the  same  strong  and  sacred 
obligations,  to  join  him  in  supporting  that 
which  was  the  real  Constitution.     If  their 
theory  was  the  true  one,  where   was  it 
proved  to  be  so  ?     For  it  was  not  one  of 
those  truths  which  lie  upon  the  surface. 
None  of  our  own  writers;  some  foreigner 
had  discovered  it.     How  the  noble  Lord 
had   come  by  it,  it  was  not  f)oisible  to 
imagine.      Here  were  gentlemen   buying 
and  selling  places  in  Parliament  for  6,000/. 
or  13,000/.,  which  enabled  them  to  come 
in  there,  and   move  on  the  axis  of  their 
own  particular  interests.     They  revolved 
in  cycles  and  epicycles,  with  more  satellites 
about  them  than  any  planet  discovered  by 
Gibers  or  Herscheli  or  any  one  else  ;  and 
when    it   was   intended    to    deprive   the 
favoured  inhabitants  of  A  and  B  of  the 
light  of  those  luminaries,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  laws  of  nature  were  about  to  be 
repealed.      These  were  the  men  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  King  and  of  the  country, 
would  uphold  this  system  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of    themselves,    and    oppose    a 
measure  which  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the   House  of  Commons  and  of  the 
country.     And  now  one  word  with  respect 
to  the  allegations — for  to  call  them  argu- 
ments would   be   bitter  irony-^of  noble 
Lords,  founded  on  the  great  changes  which 
the  Bill,  according  to  them,  would  intro- 
duce into  the  established  institutions  of  the 
country.  "  These  institutions,**  say  they, 
have  been  framed  by  our  wise  and  vene- 
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rated  ancestors  to  last  for  ever — the  country 
has  flourished  under  their  influence,  and 
oh  !  beware,  you  puny  modems,  and  do  not 
touch  with  your  rash  hands  what  has 
received  the  sanction  of  time,  and  been 
formed  in  the  spirit  of  the  wisdom  of  an- 
tiquity.*' Now  let  him  ask  these  sapient 
expounders  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
whether  the  world  had  grown  older  or 
younger  since  our  ancestors  followed  their 
ancestors  to  the  tomb  ?  To  believe  these 
noble  Lords,  the  world  was  every  day 
growing  younger,  and  the  old  age  of  the 
world  was  its  infancy.  With  them,  groping 
in  the  dark  was  light  and  wisdom;  and 
experience  but  another  name  for  youthful 
ignorance.  Indeed,  he  was  sure  that  if  he 
divided  the  House  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  world  was  not  actually  younger 
and  less  experienced  in  the  year  1  than  in 
1831,  he  was  sure  that  many  noble  Lords 
opposite  must  vote  in  the  affirmative. 
What,  if  our  ancestors  were  as  blind  wor- 
shippers of  their  ancestors  as  noble  Lords, 
wise  in  their  generation,  would  fain  just 
now  persuade  us  to  be  of  theirs,  was  no 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  increased  know- 
ledge— of  increased  experience— of  the 
relations  of  society  being  better  understood 
because  contemplated  under  a  greater 
variety  of  aspects  ?  Were  circumstances, 
the  growth  of  time,  and  change,  the  growth 
of  both,  in  the  habits  of  thought  and 
action  in  the  people — and  the  increased 
and  increasing  diflfusion  of  knowledge — 
and,  above  all,  was  time,  the  great  innova- 
tor, of  no  influence?  And  what  was  the 
change?  Why,  that  change  should  be 
effected  in  the  machinery  of  a  branch  of 
the  Constitution.  Pray,  what  was  the  his^ 
tory  of  the  Constitution?  Were  noble 
Lords  who  objected  to  all  change,  at  all 
read  in  that  history  ?  It  should  seem  not, 
for  otherwise  they  must  know  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Constitution  was  nothing  but 
the  history  of  its  changes,  and  the  English 
Constitution  might  be  shortly  denominated 
a  succession  of  legislative  changes.  Such 
it  would  be  found  by  any  man  who  went 
about  writing  its  history.  But  of  all  these 
changes,  the  most  numerous  and  most 
extensive — that  is,  the  chapter  of  the  his- 
tory of  change,  which  would  l>e  found  to 
be  most  various  and  diversified — would  be 
thai  of  the  change  of  the  constitution  of 
Parliament.  Why,  the  very  Peerage,  as 
at  present  constituted,  was  a  change  from 
its  original  rharactor  under  our  infallible 
ancestors.     Were  noble  Lords  aware  that 
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their  original  right  to  sit  in  that  House  was 
derived  from  a  species  of  tenure,  of  which 
the  whole  peerage  now  contains  but  one 
instance — a  tenure  derived  from  the  pos- 
session of  certain  lands  or  tenements  ?  If 
so,  must  they  not  admit  that  their  right 
to  sit  there,  being  different  from  the  ori- 
ginal one,  their  actual  constitution  was  a 
great  departure  from  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors?  Was  not,  he  repeated,  the 
whole  history  of  Parliament  a  history  of 
change?  Was  not  the  sweeping  away 
some  thirty  mitred  abbots  from  that  House 
by  Henry  8th,  a  great  change?  Then, 
was  not  the  addition  of  sixteen  Represent- 
ative Scotch  Peers  by  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  and  of  twenty-eight  Representa- 
tive Irish  Peers  by  the  Union  with  Ire- 
land, great  changes?  the  rather  as  the 
nature  of  their  tenures  of  seats  in  that 
House  were  wholly  different,  not  only  from 
that  by  which  the  English  Peers  exercised 
their  functions,  but  also  from  each  other. 
The  English  Peers  were  hereditary,  that 
is,  they  sat  there  by  descent  and  posses- 
sion ;  the  Scotch  Peers  sat  there  by  neither 
descent  nor  possession,  nor  for  life,  but  for 
a  single  Parliament ;  while  the  Irish  Peers 
were  elected  to  sit  for  life,  but,  as  with 
their  Scotch  brethren,  not  from  descent  or 
possession.  Look  then  again  at  the  rota- 
tion system  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  so  differ- 
ent from  that  which  regulated  the  English 
Bishops,  with  respect  to  the  right  to  take 
a  part  in  the  proceedings  in  that  House — 
in  itself  a  great  change  from  the  original 
constitution  of  our  ancestors.  Again,  let 
them  consider  the  numberless  changes 
which  had  been  made  in  the  .oaths  taken 
by  Members  of  Parliament  since  its  first 
constitution,  all  showing,  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  Constitution  was  the 
history  of  a  succession  of  legislative 
changes^  But,  say  noble  Lords,  '*  This  is 
all  very  true ;  but  these  changes  in  the 
Constitution  were  gradual  and  impercept- 
ible, while  that  now  proposed  by  the  noble 
Earl  was  of  unparalleled  rapidity.''  The 
answer  was  simple :  rapid  was  a  term  of 
degree  that  was  relative  to  circumstances, 
and  change  was  a  term  different  in  its 
meaning  from  restoration.  The  Bill  pro- 
posed no  change  not  rendered  imperative 
by  circumstances,  and  only  effected  the 
removal  of  abuses  which  had  been  the 
growth  of  two  centuries.  The  circumstan- 
ces which  at  present  justify  the  change 
explain  the  rapidity.  But  then,  again, 
say  noble  Lords,  ^*  admitting  the  necessity 


of  some  change,  and  that  it  should  era 
be  a  rapid  one,  why  should  it  be  so  exten- 
sive ?  Was  not  such  extent  fraught  with 
danger  to  all  existing  institutions  ? "  Hii 
answer  was,  that  the  safety  was  to  be 
found  only  in  the  extent  of  the  measure. 
For  mark  the  reasoning  of  these  noble 
objectors  to  an  extensive  measure  of  Re- 
form ;  "  We  all,"  say  they,  "  admit  the 
necessity  of  some  measure  of  Reform  ;  not, 
be  it  understood,  because  we  conceive 
that  justice  or  sound  policy  recommend  it, 
but  because  the  public  demand  is  so  press* 
ing,  that,  judging  by  the  signs  of  the 
times,  we  cannot  help  making  some  con- 
cession.'' Now  was  it  possible  for  the 
veriest  enemy  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country  to  teach  a  more  dangerous  lesson- 
than  was  contained  in  thi^  admission  ? 
Does  it  not  teach  the  people,  that  though 
nothing  would  be  granted  on  the  score  of 
justice,  much  would  be  yielded  to  impor- 
tunity? And  was  this  the  language 
befitting  a  British  Statesman  ?  The  duty 
of  a  statesman  worthy  of  the  name  was  of 
a  far  other  character.  He  was  not  to  be 
merely  watching  and  veering  about  with 
every  breeze  of  the  popular  will,  to  borrow 
a  metaphorical  illustration  from  the  noble 
Earl,  and  to  merely  shape  his  measures  as 
the  popular  vane  indicated.  No,  a  states- 
man should  take  his  stand  upon  an  emi- 
nence, from  which  great  general  principles 
and  lofty  views  revealed  themselves  at 
every  step,  from  which  he  could,  uninflu- 
enced by  mere  temporary  exigencies, 
clearly  see  the  people's  rights  and  his  own 
duties,  and,  while  seeing  them,  perform  the 
one  by  granting  the  other.  From  this 
position  he  should  only  descend  to  counsel 
and  to  decide,  to  see  that  the  people 
should  enjoy  their  right,  and  if  he  found 
himself  capable  of  effecting  this  good,  he 
was  bound  not  to  await  the  bidding  of  the 
public  voice,  but  to  raise  the  standani 
of  political  improvement  in  the  advance 
of  the  people.  His  duty  it  was,  to  devise 
for  the  wants  of  the  people,  to  advise 
them,  to  moderate  them,  to  be  their  leader 
and  conductor  to  freedom  and  happiness. 
This  was  the  duty  of  a  statesman,  and  he 
who  was  incapable  of  it,  or  who  neglected  it, 
however  he  might  win  favour  with  noble 
Lords  so — if  we  took  their  own  word  for 
it — infallible,  disinterested  in  their  Judg-^ 
ment,  would  be  held  in  just  contempt  by 
an  enlightened  posterity.  The  statesman 
who  had  discharged  his  duties  in  the 
manner  which  he  had  just  glanced  at^ 
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alone  could  turn  round  to  the  people — in 
the  case  supposed  by  the  noble  Earl 
(Harrowby)  opposite — and  say  to  them, 
should  they  unfortunately  be  induced  by 
mischievous  advisers  to  exceed  the  limits 
of  discretion, ''  I  have  been  no  ill-natured 
spy  upon  your  actions;  I  have  honestly 
•endeavoured  to  execute  the  trust  confided 
to  roe  for  your  benefit.  I  stand  here  as 
your  friendly  adviser,  and  tell  you,  for 
your  own  sakes,  to  arrest  yourselves  in 
vour  progress,  and  thereby  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings which  Providence  has  bestowed  upon 
you.''  Such  an  appeal  would  be  irresist- 
ible. He  felt  confident  in  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  was  con- 
vine^  that  such  seditious  papers  as  those 
circulated  at  a  Westminster  meeting  some 
years  ago  would,  so  far  from  influencing 
the  people  to  mischievous  ends,  recoil 
upon  their  promulgators.  And  now  he 
begged  to  touch  upon  one  other  topic  be- 
fore he  sat  down.  It  was  an  old  argument 
with  the  opponents  of  Reform,  that  the 
Constitution  worked  well,  and  could  not 
be  bettered.  This  was  partially  true,  so 
far  as  it  applied  to  many  of  the  institutions 
,  of  the  country — it  was  false  as  it  applied 
I  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  present  Bill. 
^  It  was  true,  that  the  Constitution  worked 
I  well,  if  by  the  term  was  understood  the 
several  institutions  of  the  country ;  it  was 
equally  true,  that  it  worked  ill  so  far  as  the 
Representation  of  the  people  was  con- 
L*  cerned.  He  entirely  subscribed  to  the 
several  panegyrics  which  had  been  made  , 
upon  the  practical  working  of  most  ofj 
our  institutions-  The  laws  were  sound, ' 
and  ably  administered  ;  the  Judges  were  , 
learned  and  honest ;  Juries  impartial ;  Ma- 
gistrates upright;  the  Clergy  pious  and 
well  informed ;  the  finances  judiciously 
managed ;  and  the  several  offices  of 
State  ably  filled ;  but,  with  all  that,  the 
people  were  not  satisfied ;  the  great  good 
was  wanting  of  contented  subjects,  and 
they  could  probably  only  be  made  so  by 
receiving  that  share  in  the  Constitution 
which  was  by  law  assigned  them.  All 
these  eulogiums,  then,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  before  them,  which  was, 
whether  the  people  were  or  were  not  duly 
represented?  No  man  pretended  to  deny 
that  our  Representative  system  required 
some  amendment,  so  thatit  could  not  be  said 
that  the  *'  work-well"  eulogy  could  be  pre- 
dicated of  it.  It  was  true,  that  a  noble  Earl 
(Carnarvon)  opposite  maintained  that  it 
couldy  that  the   representative  branch  of 
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the  Legislature  did  work  well  in  practice ; 
and  he  quoted  passages  from  speeches  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  noble  friend  (Earl  Grey), 
delivered  many  years  ago,  in  order  to 
show  that  they  also  had  been  of  the 
same  opinion.  But  the  noble  Earl  strangely 
overlooked  the  very  important  fact,  thai 
the  speeches  to  which  he  referred  as  con- 
taining eulogies  on  the  British  Constitu- 
tion were  actually  made  for  Reform  in 
Parliament,  and  that  these  eulogies  were  a 
part  of  the  argument  for  that  Reform.  It 
was  plain,  then,  that  some  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  might  be,  or  they  actu- 
ally were, very  good  in  principle  and  efficient 
in  practice,while  others,  the  Representative 
one,  might  be  neither  one  nor  the  other.  It 
had  been  asked,  but  what,  after  all,  would  be 
gained  by  this  Bill  ?  He  answered,  that  the 
people  would  be  satisfied,  and  that  hardly 
a  greater  benefit  could  be  conferred  upon 
a  nation  than  to  remove  all  sources  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Need  he  add,  that  no  dis- 
satisfaction could  be  more  dangerous  than 
that  of  an  enlightened  and  wealthy  people 
with  those  who  would  deny  them  the 
means  of  a  pure  system  of  Representation. 
The  truth  was,  that  no  argument  could 
be  more  fallacious  than  the  work-well  one, 
for  it  would  be  found  that  beneficial  re* 
suits  had  grown  up  under  circumstances 
of  a  most  baleful  nature,  to  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attribute  them.  For 
example,  the  Irish  Parliament,  for  thirty 
or  forty  years  before  its  gross  and  scandal- 
ous profligacy  led  to  the  Act  of  Union, 
was  a  mockery  of  the  very  name  of  Re- 
presentation, containing  as  it  did  200 
Members,  over  whose  election  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  as  much  control  as  the 
people  of  Siberia,  and  who  had  no  principle 
but  venality,  and  no  occupation  but  sordid 
self-aggrandizement ;  and  yet  that  Parlia- 
ment, perhaps  he  should  say  in  spite  of  it, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  a  band  of 
patriots  and  orators,  of  whom  Lord  Charle- 
mont  and  Mr.  Grattan  were  the  leaders, 
was  instrumental  in  raising  Ireland  from 
barbarism  to  comparative  civilization-^ 
from  poverty  to  comparative  wealth,  and 
in  enabling  Ireland  to  make  the  most 
rapid  strides  towards  commercial  import- 
ance. That  profligate  Parliament  passed 
wholesome  measures  with  respect  to  trade 
— repealed  bigotted  laws — removed  several 
of  the  penal  disabilities  against  the  Catho- 
lics— and  yet,  surely,  not  even  the  noble 
Marquis  (Londonderry),  who  was  so  ec- 
centric in  his  political  idiosyncrasies, 
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would  venture  to  say,  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment was  a  faithful  Representation  of  the 
people.  The  Union  put  an  end  to  that 
monstrous  system  of  profligacy,  and,  as 
completed  by  the  admirable  measure  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  for  which  the 
friends  of  Ireland  never  could  be  too 
grateful  to  the  noble  Duke  opposite,  had 
effected  much  towards  improving  the  Re- 
presentation of  the  Irish  people.  But 
much  remained  to  be  done  which  only  a 
measure  like  the  present  could  accom- 
plish. The  noble  and  learned  Lord  pro- 
ceeded lo  observe,  that  though  he  had, 
when  early  in  his  political  career,  raised 
his  voice  with  vehemence  against  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Union,  and  though  he  was  far 
from  regretting  his  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion, he,  now  that  the  measure  had  been 
completed,  would  resist  its  repeal  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  existence.  Not- 
withstanding its  monstrous  abuses,  the 
Irish  Parliament  effected  some  p:ood  as, 
notwithstanding  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  the  present  Representation  of  Scotland 
the  people  of  that  country  had  advanc- 
ed in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  naiional 
prosperity.  But  would  any  man  deny 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  were  dissatis- 
fied with  their  Representative  mockery 
of  a  system  ?  Could  he  deny  that  they 
would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  frenzy 
and  fury  by  having  their  hopes  of  Reform 
disappointed  ?  It  required  no  very  minute 
acquaintance  with  that  country  to  be  able 
to  answer  the  question  with  confidence ; 
all  that  was  wanting  was,  a  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  workings  of  human  nature. 
That  knowledge  showed,  that  the  natural 
result  of  increased  wealth  and  intelligence 
was  an  increased  anxiety  for  the  posses- 
sion of  that  right  without  which  these  ad- 
vantages lose  half  their  value,  namely, 
political  freedom.  There  were  other  topics 
which  he  was  anxious  to  touch  upon,  but 
felt  unwilling  to  trespass  longer  on  their 
Lordships'  attention.  [Loud  cries  of*^  ad- 
journf**  "  adjourtiy*  amid  which] 

Earl  Grey  rose  to  move,  that  the  Debate 
be  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow.  As  it 
would  be  impossible  to  finish  tho  debate 
that  night,  and  as  many  noble  Lords  were 
anxious  to  express  their  sentiments,  and 
as  he  wished  himself  to  say  a  few  words 
in  reply,  he  thought  it  would  be  expedi- 
ent to  stop  then  for  that  eveninc^. 

Lord  Wynford  was  most  anxious  to  ex- 
plain his  views  of  the  Bill  before  the  de- 
bate terminated,  and  felt  disposed  to  do 


80  then.  If,  however,  the  noble  Eid 
would  say  that  their  then  adjourning  wooH 
be  a  matter  of  personal  convenience,  k 
would  not  resist  the  Motion,  and  postpose 
his  statement,  which  he  promised  tbei 
would  be  decisive  against  the  Bill,  till  to* 
morrow. 

Earl  Grey  did  not  feel,  that  he  had  t 
right  to  make  his  own  personal  conT^ 
nience  the  guide  of  their  proceediogi, 
and  was  only  anxious  for  the  adjournoMot 
for  the  reasons  he  had  stated.  Tbq 
might  meet  at  an  earlier  hour  than  uisil 
and  continue  up  to  five-o'clock  to  receht 
petitions,  when  the  debate  might  be  n- 
sumed. 

Debate  adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  October  6,   1831. 

MiNUTM.]  N««  WriU  orderait  On  Uw  MaCltti  «f  tt. 
Spring  Rjcb,  for  Drogh«dft,  ia  the  roan  of  JoM  Hmti 
NoRTB,  Raq.,  deceaaed. 

BUlt  broiight  in.  By  Mr.  EiXfcs.  to  RtpMl  am  Am,  IM 
Georft  Srd,  and  to  prorida  for  the  moc*  iftpatdj  ftaiMftl 
MilitAry  Accounts  in  Ireland.  Raul  •  aooond  tbnr;  C» 
•olidated  Fund  (l.SOO,000/.) 

Raturra  ordered.  On  the  MoCioo  of  Mr.  Povlbtt  Tao» 
SON,  for  an  Account  of  all  Britith  and  Porcjfn  Milfr 
factured  Silks  exported  during  the  year  l8fS:~0B  Hi 
Motion  of  Mr.  WiLKia,  for  an  Aooount  of  all  th* 
Societies  existing  in  Great  Britain  and  InlaiML 

PeUtions  presented.  By  Lord  Ingistiiib^  fhom 
and  Ooeu|)iers  of  Land,  Roxburgh,  agataat  the  uatof  M^ 
lasses  in  Breweriet  and  Dbtlllerlctt— By  Mr.  KMVOtat 
ttom  Magistrates,  Clergy,  and  Inbahltanta  of  LMMri^ 
Falrford,  and  a^^ning  Villages,  against  the  Sale  of  Bw 
00  the  prcrolses  of  Licensed  Boer  Houaca  t— By  Mr.  Hnnr, 
ttom  John  Ruaiell,  of  Wigmore  Street,  cnmplalniiv  of  1^ 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hoakini^  one  of  the  Maryleliant  M^ 
trates. 

Friendly  Societies.]  Mr.  WiUt 
rose  to  present  a  Petition,  which  he  cob- 
sidered  well  worthy  the  attention  of  tKe 
House ;  it  was  from  the  members  of  certiiB 
Friendly  Societies*  complaining  of  the  lavi 
by  which  such  socittics  were  regulated. 
One  point  of  it  had  made  some  conBider- 
able  impression  on  his  mind  ;  it  was,  thai 
by  the  Act  passed  in  1829,  all  such  lO- 
cieties  were  compelled  to  enrol  themselirei 
within  tliree  years  :  now,  it  appeared  that 
10,000  such  institutions  existed  at  that 
time,  and,  althoug;h  thoy  had  been  prett- 
ously  enrolled,  they  were  (Compelled  to  re- 
peat their  enrolment,  which  was  attended 
with  considcrnble  expense  and  inconTeai- 
ence,  for  llie  Magistrates  of  various  conn* 
ties  \yonld  not  tolerate  the  enrolment  aatl 
the  provisions,  besides  h<Mng  approved  bj 
a  barrister,had  been  examined  by  actuarieSi 
whose  ft;es  were  5/.  each.  The  Act  di- 
rected that  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  ahMU 
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file  the  rules  of  these  societies  without 
any  expense,  but,  by  the  decision  of  the 
Magistrates,  counsel  and  attorn ies  were 
obliged  to  be  employed,  which  subjected 
each  society  to  an  expense  of  about  25/. 
This  expense  was  paid  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  llie  people,  and 
the  societies  to  which  they  belonged  were 
compelled  to  incur  this  trouble  and  expense 
to  obtain  the  advantage  of  placing  their 
funds  in  Savings'  Banks,  and  of  being  re- 
cognized by  Parliament  as  communities 
worthy  of  its  attention.  He,  therefore, 
thought  that  it  was  probable  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament  he  should  bring  in 
a  bill  to  remedy  these  defects, 

Mr.  Strickland  said,  he  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  affairs  of  these  societies, 
and  as  he  knew  that  many  of  their  funds 
were  not  in  the  roost  flourishing  state,  he 
thought  they  ought  not  to  be  subject  to 
the  expense  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, which  could  never  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  framers  of  the  Act.  He 
believed  the  expense  arose  principally  from 
the  misconstruction  of  the  Act  by  Magis- 
trates at  the  Sessions.  He  did  not  believe 
the  practice  was  general  of  requiring  the 
rules  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
an  actuary.  It  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, therefore,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
should  make  him  self  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  before  he  attempted 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wilks  moved  that  the  petition  be 
printed,  and  on  that  occasion  he  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  make  some  few  further 
remarks,  which  struck  him  as  being  of 
some  importance.  According  to  the  last 
returns,  it  appeared  that  nearly  1,000,000 
persons  were  associated  in  friendly  societies; 
he  had,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  law  and  prac- 
tice on  the  subject,  and  he  could  say,  that 
some  county  Magistrates,  and  he  would 
instance  those  of  Cheshire  and  Warwick- 
shire, required  the  rules  to  be  examined 
by  actuaries;  other  practices  also  prevailed, 
which  increased  the  expenses  improperly. 
It  was,  therefore,  important  that  those 
hon.  Members  who  attended  Sessions, 
should  make  themselves  fully  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  the  House  might  have 
the  benefit  of  their  advice  in  any  future 
proceedings  it  might  be  necessary  to  in- 
stitute. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

The    Common    Pleas.]      Mr.  Hunt 


presented  a  Petition  from  J.  J.  Stockdale, 
complaining  of  the  difficulty  he  found  in 
obtaining  the  consent  of  any  hon.  Member 
to  present  his  petition  against  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
which  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  supposed  was  owing 
to  their  being  prejudicea  against  that  per- 
son himself. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  been  applied  to 
to  present  this  petition,  but  because  i| 
would  be  an  interference  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  Court  of  Justice,  he  declined 
presenting  it.  He  was  as  ready  as  any 
man  to  punish  acts  of  oppression ;  but  he 
would  never  take  any  proceedings  upon 
unauthenticated  statements.  This  petition 
was  offered  to  him  for  presentation  nearly 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  it  was  now,  he 
thought,  too  late  in  the  day  to  attack  the 
conduct  of  the  learned  Juage,  the  present 
Lord  Wynford. 

Mr.  Surge  said,  that  no  earthly  object 
could  be  gained  by  the  presentation  of 
this  petition,  and  he  regretted  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Preston  had  not  acted 
with  the  same  caution  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  should  never  follow 
the  example  of  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, of  not  presenting  a  petition,  unless 
it  were  of  that  nature  that  a  future  motion 
could  be  grounded  on  it  if  necessary.  He, 
however,  had  not  presented  this  petition 
without  first  communicating  it  to  Lord 
Wynford. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Tithes— Ireland.]  Lord  Ingestrie 
presented  a  Petition  from  forty  beneficed 
Clergymen  of  the  diocese  of  Leighlin  and 
Ferns,  complaining  of  the  difficulty  they 
felt  in  the  collection  of  their  Tithes,  and 
praying  that  some  redress  might  be  afford- 
ed them.  The  right  of  the  clerey  to  their 
tithes  was  as  strong  and  as  well-founded 
as  that  of  the  right  of  any  gentleman  to 
his  landed  property.  There  was  a  com- 
bination in  some  parts  of  Ireland  against 
the  payment  of  tithe,  and  although  he 
knew  the  difficulty  attending  the  general 
question  of  tithes,*still  he  thought,  that  the 
Government  were  bound  to  provide  for  the 
execution  of  the  law  with  respect  to  their 
collection.  He  did  not  mean  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  Catholic  clergy ; 
but  he  must  say,  that  the  recent  attack  of 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Sheil)  upon  the 
Protestant  Clergy  of  Ireland  was  unde« 
served  and  unjust.  The  Protestant  clergy 
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discharged  their  spiritual  duties  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner,  and  all  the  peti- 
tioners requirea  was,  that  they  should  be 
supported  in  the  maintenance  of  their  just 
and  lawful  rights. 

Colonel  Conolly  had  been  requested  to 
support  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  and  he 
did  so  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  These 
respectable  petitioners  would  gladly  fore- 
go a  considerable  portion  of  their  legal 
rights  in  order  to  secure  the  remainder; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  combination  to 
resist  the  payment  of  tithes,  the  petitioners 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
distress.  That  this  system  prevailed  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  he  could  state  of  his 
own  knowledge.  The  conduct  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  was  marked  with  the 
most  Christian  forbearance,  and  yet  they 
were  stigmatized  by  a  party  in  such  lan- 
guage as  must  shock  the  ears  of  decency 
and  humanity.  The  system  of  combina- 
tion was  rapidly  extending  in  Ireland,  and 
if  the  landed. proprietors  stood  quietly  by, 
while  the  property  of  the  Church  was  spo- 
liated, he  could  assure  them  that  their  own 
properties  would  be  no  longer  safe.  He 
attributed  much  of  this  combination  to  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Doyle,  which  had  almost 
sanctified  it.  He  asked  if  such  a  state  of 
things  could  last  ?  They  had  now  a  most 
abundant  harvest  in  Ireland,  and  yet  the 
Protestant  clergy  could  not  obtain  their 
rights,  nor  even  a  moderate  portion  of 
them  :  in  fact,  they  could  not  go  upon  the 
farms  tq  ascertain  what  portion  of  income 
they  might  derive  for  their  sustenance. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  as  the  difficulty 
was  complained  of  by  the  hon.  Member, 
why  did  he  not  suggest  some  remedy  ? 
The  clergy  had  the  power  of  distraining 
for  non-payment  of  tithes,  and  they  exer- 
cised it;  but  there  was  no  law  to  compel 
the  purchase  of  such  cattle  or  corn  as 
might  be  distrained.  The  great  objectors 
to  tithe  were  Protestants  of  rank  and 
station,  and  not  the  poorer  Catholics,  so 
that  the  blame  should  attach  to  the  high 
in  station  and  wealth  rather  than  to  the 
Catholic  tenants,  who  paid  rack-rents.  It 
was  well  known  that  on  pgtatoes  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  tithes  were  not  paid,  while  the 
people  were  compelled  to  pay  them  in  the 
south.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  north-west 
of  Ireland  some  time  ago,  at  which  it  was 
determined  by  the  gentry  to  resist  the 
paymentof  the  tithe  upon  hay.  However,he 
would  in  no  degree  justify  any  thing  in  the 


shape  of  combination,  while  he  fearei 
the  conductof  many  of  the  clergy,  in  s 
ly  insisting  upon  their  rights,  had  ei 
a  considerable  feeling  of  hostility  a^ 
them.  He  sincerely  felt  for  the  privs 
of  the  clergy ;  at  the  same  time  he 
convinced,  that  if  the  Tithe  Compo 
Act  had  been  more  generally  agpree 
much  of  these  inconveniences  would 
been  obviated. 

Mr.  William  Pee/ said,  that  if  CI 
property  was  not  protected  in  In 
every  other  species  of  property  woul 
insecure.  He  had  been  but  a  short 
in  Ireland,  but  while  he  was  ther 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  exem 
conduct  of  the  Protestant  clergy. 

Mr.  Blackney  was  of  opinion,  thai 
Government  was  not  called  upon  to  e 
tain  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  on 
ground  that  the  clergy,  by  their  own 
duct,  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  pe 
and  drove  them  to  resist  the  payme 
their  tithes.  The  system  of  collecting 
tithes  by  means  of  their  proctors  was 
vexatious  and  oppressive ;  and  the 
duct  of-many  of  the  clergy,  and  mor 
pecially  of  many  of  those  holding 
Majesty's  commission  of  the  peace, 
derogatory  to  their  sacred  calling, 
calculated  to  destroy  all  respect  tow 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  h 
of  the  people  were  unable — utterly  un 
— as  was  well  known — to  pay  the 
amount  of  tithes ;  yet  they  were  wi 
to  pay  as  much  as  was  in  their  power, 
frequently  made  overtures  to  the  clerfi 
make  abatements  in  their  tithes,  but,' 
very  few  exceptions,  those  overtures  \ 
spurned  by  the  clergy,  and  their  dues 
acted  to  the  uttermost.  Instead  of  sk 
ing  any  kindly  feeling  towards  the  pec 
they  not  unfrequently  did  every  thin 
excite  them  to  discontent  and  oppositi 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  consiciered 
the  non-payment  of  tithes  could  be  tn 
to  the  influential  writings  of  Dr.  Dc 
who  expressed  a  hope  *  that  the  hatre 
'  the  people  to  tithes  would  be  as  lastio] 
*  their  love  of  justice.'  The  Catholic  cU 
under  Dr.  Doyle  acted  upon  his  adf 
and  told  their  flocks  to  swear  their  chiW 
against  the  payment  of  tithesi  These 
peals  produced  the  combination  aga 
the  Protestant  clergy;  and  it  was  li 
time  for  th«  Government,  and  for  1 
House,  to  interfere  for  the  protection 
the  oppressed,  and  he  would  say — serei 
oppressed  Protestant  clergy. 
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Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  he  would  not 
prolong  this  discussion,  but  he  must  state, 
that  the  poor  farmers  in  Ireland  felt  great- 
ly aggrieved  by  thepayment  of  tithes.  He 
knew  many  instances  of  persons  being  put 
to  considerable  expense  for  the  recovery 
of  very  small  sums.  The  Protestant 
clergy  had,  ia  the  south  of  Ireland,  little  or. 
nothing  to  do  except  on  the  Sundays ;  and 
under  such  circumstances  they  should  not 
be  too  strict  in  their  exactions.  He  wished 
that  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  was  more 
generally  called  into  use,  for  he  knew  that 
whatever  charges  might  be  made  against  the 
Catholics  for  not  paying  tithes,  they  had  less 
reluctance  to  pay  them  than  many  influen- 
tial Protestants,  at  least  in  his  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Lefroy  regretted  to  say,  that  a 
strong  combination  had  for  a  long  time 
been  getting  up  against  the  payment  of 
tithes.  It  was  not  set  on  foot  by  the  te- 
nants, but  by  those  who  had  an  object  in 
view,  and  who,  looking  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, made  such  statements  and  dis- 
seminated so  many  malicious  and  plaus- 
ible doctrines,  that  the  poor  peasantry  fell 
a  prey  to  their  designs,  and  refused  to  pay 
their  tithes.  Amongst  the  numerous  pub- 
lications which  were  calculated  to  cause 
great  injury  and  dissension,  and  were  of 
the  most  reprehensible  nature,  was  a  let- 
ter addressed  by  a  distinguished  Irish  pre- 
late to  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  which  the  peasants  were  almost 
encouraged  to  resist  the  law  enacting  the 
payment  of  tithes  in  Ireland.  That  Pre- 
late said,  'The  Irish  people,  since  their 

*  first  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith, 
'  always  understood  rightly  the  gospel 
'dispensation.     They   were   always    too 

*  rational  and  too  acute  to  submit  willing- 
'  ly  to  an  unreasonable — I  might  add  an 
'  unjust — imposition ;  and  the  law  of  tithe, 
'  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  has  never 
'had,    either  in  Catholic  or  Protestant 

*  times — no  not  to  the  present  hour — the 
'  assent  or  consent  of  the  Irish  nation  ; 
'  they  have  been  always  at  war  with  it,  and 
'  I  trust  in  God  they  will  never  cheerfully 
'  submit  to  it.  It  was  imputed  to  them  as 
'a  crime  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  that 
'they  had  never  paid   tithe,  and  would 

*  not  pay  tithe,  notwithstanding  the  laws 
'which  enjoined    such    payment;     and 

*  now,  at  the  end  of  600  years,  they 
'are  found  to  persevere  with  increased 
'obstinacy  in  their  struggles  to  cast 
^off  thii  moit  obopxiQUf  impdat.  Thero 


'  are  many  noble  traits  in  the  Irish  cha- 
'  racter,  mixed  with  failings  which  have 
'  always  raised  obstacles  to  their  own  well- 
'  being ;  but  an  innate  love  of  justice,  and 
'  an  indomitable  hatred  of  oppression, 
'  which  no  darkness  can  obscure.  To  this 
'  6ne  quality  I  trace  their  hatred  of  titlie ; 
'  may  it  be  lasting  as  their  love  of  justice.' 
He  could  not  but  say^  that  the  connection 
of  the  Ministers  in  this  way  with  a  person 
who  was  a  decided  partizan,  did  not  go 
far  to  add  to  the  respect  due  to  their  station. 
He  should  have  thought  that  Government 
would  have  taken  the  case  of  the  petitioners, 
and  others  similarly  situated,  into  hand,  and 
by  a  prompt  arrangement,  prevented  such 
an  example  as  some  parishes  had  given, 
being  generally  followed. 

Mr.  George  Dawson  was  sorry  to  say, 
that  a  combination  existed  amongst  a  large 
body  of  persons  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
parishioners,  in  many  places,  were  afraid 
to  pay  their  tithes.  They  were  perfectly 
willing  to  do  so — they  acknowledged  the 
right  that  was  entailed  upon  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  law ;  but  they  were  too  much 
intimidated  to  act  up  to  what  they  acknow- 
ledged was  right.  He  had  known  in- 
stances in  which  the  tenants  had  paid  tithes 
in  secret  to  the  clergyman,  and  begged 
of  him,  as  the  greatest  favour  which  he 
could  grant,  not  to  mention  the  circum- 
stance, for  fear  it  should  reach  the  ears  of 
parties  who  would  take  care  to  vent  their 
vengeance  upon  them.  He  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland  would  deem  it  his  duty  to  stand 
up  in  his  place  and  declare  that  the 
Government  was  inimical  to  the  illegal 
proceedings  which  took  place  in  Ireland. 
He  roust  declare  that  the  characters  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  had  been  most  unjustly 
assailed  ;  and  as  to  the  exorbitant  exaction 
of  which  they  had  been  accused,  he  must 
say,  that  25.  6d.  an  acre  was  in  general 
the  sum,  and  not  3s.  6d.,  which  was  the 
maximum.  Supposing  it  were  3s.  6ef.,  how 
many  tithe-payers  would  be  content  to 
pay  that  sum  in  England,  where  he  be- 
lieved, in  general,  tithes  were  twice  that 
amount. 

Sir  John  Sebright  considered  that  2s.6d. 
an  acre  was  no  great  sum  to  pay  as  tithes 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  to  which  a 
man  himself  was  attached;  but  if  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  to  make  such  a  de- 
mand upon  him,  he  should  not  approve 
of  it  any  more  than  the  Catholics  did  to 
pay  the  Protestant  clergy. 
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the  county.  In  the  case  of  Wexford,  too, 
the  person  appointed,  Mr.  Carew,  pos- 
sessed a  princely  property  there,  and  was 
in  all  respects  qualified  for  the  station. 

Lord  TuUamore  decidedly  condemned 
many  of  the  appointments,  and  observed, 
that  in  Carlow  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  felt  aggrieved  and  insulted  that 
they  should  have  been  passed  over,  and  an 
absentee,  who  wad  never  for  a  week  in  the 
county,  should  have  been  appointed.  Why 
Lord  Downes  should  have  been  passed 
over  he  knew  not,  or  Sir  Thomas  Butler, 
Mr.  Rochford,  or  Mr.  Kavanagh.  The 
appointment  of  the  latter  gentleman,  who 
was  a  descendant  from  the  Kings  of  Ire- 
land, would  have  afforded  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  the  people.  In  Wexford 
why  should  the  Government  have  over- 
looked the  resident  Peers,  who  had  large 
estates  in  the  county,  and  have  appointed  a 
Commoner  who  was  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  ?  Lord  Courtown 
would  have  been  a  proper  person  for  the 
office.  The  Nobleman  appointed  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Tipperary  was  bed -ridden, 
and,  though  a  most  respectable  nobleman, 
was  quite  incapable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  his  new  office,  it  was  an  in- 
dictable offence  for  a  Lord-lieutenant  to 
influence  elections  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  how  could  it  be  possible  for 
that  gentleman  to  avoid  it,  he  being  sure 
to  exercise  his  influence  in  his  own  favour. 
In  King's  County  they  had  overlooked 
five  Peers — who  possessed  most  extensive 
property — and  had  appointed  a  Commoner. 

Mr.  Stanley  observed,  that  there  were 
not  Ave  Peers  in  the  county. 

Lord  TuUamore  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  proved  to  the  House, 
by  that  assertion,  how  very  improper  the 
appointments  were,  by  displaying  such 
ignorance  of  the  residences  of  the  Peers  in 
that  county.  He  thanked  the  gallant 
Colonel  for  having  brought  forward  this 
Motion,  as  it  had  given  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  his  surprise  and  disgust 
at  many  of  the  appointments. 

Mr.  Lambert  was  of  opinion,  the  ap- 
pointments in  every  instance  were  most 
wise  and  politic  ;  and  he  would  declare 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Government 
would  have  acted  most  injudiciously  and 
censurably  if  they  had  appointed  liOrd 
Courtown,  with  his  political  feelings,  to 
preside  over  Wexford.  The  best  proof  of 
the  fitness  of  Mr.  Carew  for  the  office  waS; 
bis  uDiversal  popularity. 


I4t 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  said,  that  when  the 
Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  he  gate 
it  his  support,  because  he  UDderstuod  it 
was  bottomed  on  the  principle  of  encos- 
raging  the  residence  of  the  Lord-lieuteDant 
in  each  county,  and  he  considered  non-re- 
sidence or  absenteeism  to  be  the  t>ane  and 
curse  of  Ireland.  The  residence  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant  in  each  county  would  be 
sure  to  secure  the  residence  of  a  nunseroos 
and  important  class  of  persons.  Ministen 
were  palpably  inconsistent.  Their  asser- 
tions when  the  Bill  was  brought  into  that 
House  were,  that  there  would  be  no  excla- 
sion  on  the  ground  of  political  optnioDS, 
yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford  was  rejected  for  his  poliiical  opinions. 

Colonel  Conolly  said,  that  he  had  sup- 
ported the  Bill  because  it  veas  declared 
that  the  Lord-lieutenants  would  be  aa 
effective  organ  of  communication  with  tbt 
Government — a  connecting  link  betweea 
the  county  Magistrates  and  the  Castle  of 
Dublin.  But  he  had  been  deceived.  He 
deprecated  the  appointment  of  absentees, 
and  he  particularly  condemned  the  ap- 
pointment which  had  taken  place  for 
the  county  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  connected  with.  He  saw  that  the 
objects  of  the  country  had  been  lost 
sight  of  by  the  ap|)ointment  of  favoured 
individuals,  who  resided  as  for  from 
the  county  to  which  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed, as  the  county  itself  was  from 
Dublin  Castle.  In  alluding  to  the  noUe 
individual  who  had  been  overlooked  in 
the  county  of  Cavan  ("Lord  Farnham)  he 
must  say,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  not  take  credit  for  impartiality  on 
this  occasion,  as  they  had  only  appointed 
one  Nobleman  who  was  as  violent  in  one 
extreme  of  politics  as  they  charged  Lord 
Furnham  with  being  on  the  other.  He 
would  describe  this  from  Horace  :  '*  Dum 
vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  curruni** 
He  did  not  mean  to  apply  the  stulti  to  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  but  he  could  not 
forego  his  quotation  merely  out  of  cour* 
tesy  to  them. 

Mr.  Cresset  PeViam  said,  they  had  re- 
cently  heard  so  much  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  glad  to  be  refreshed 
by  hearing  of  the  prerogatives  of  ths 
Crown,  which  he  began  to  ^ar  were  likely 
to  be  wholly  lost  sight  of.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  many  of  these  appointments 
had  been  made  from  political  views,  and 
therefore  he  should  support  the  motion  of 
the  gallant  Colonel. 
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Sir  John  MUUy  Doyle  was  happy  to  see 
the  Government  paying:  attention  to  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, which  had  been  particularly  display- 
ed by  their  appointment  of  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant  for  Carlow.  He  declared  it  im- 
possible for  the  Government  to  have  found 
T6sidents  in  the  different  counties,  who,  if 
appointed  Lord-lieutenants,  would  have 
g^ven  satisfaction  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Anthony  Lefroy  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  a  display  of  libera- 
lity by  appointing  Lord  Lorton  to  the  Lieu- 
tenancy of  Roscommon,  but  who  else  could 
they  appoint  with  decency  ?  His  Lordship 
was  a  constant  resident,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  most  thriving  and  indus- 
trious tenantry. 

Mr.  O'Connor  said,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Lord-lieutenant  for  Roscom* 
mon  was  most  objectionable  to  the  county, 
from  his  being  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  pro- 
selytism.  He  was  ready  to  allow  that  he 
was  an  excellent  landlord,  and  a  man  of 
high  moral  character,  but  this  unfortunate 
spirit  rendered  him  very  obnoxious. 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  the  charge  made  in 
this  case  against  the  Government  was, 
that  they  departed  from  the  principles 
upon  which  these  appointments  had  been 
originally  agreed  to.  He  contended  that, 
in  many  cases,  most  respectable  residents 
were  passed  over,  and  strangers  called  in 
from  other  counties,  to  insult  the  Nobility 
and  gentry  who  were  residents.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  Cavan,  Leitrim, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  and  several  other 
counties.  Why,  he  would  ask,  was  Lord 
Courtown  passed  over  in  the  selection  for 
the  county  of  Wexford  ?  That  noble 
Lord  was  a  resident,  a  man  of  large  for- 
tune and  liberal  principles,  and  when  he 
made  application  to  obtain  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenancy, the  only  answer  he  received  from 
the  head  of  the  Irish  Government  was, 
that  the  state  of  Ireland  required  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr*  Carew.  This  was  an 
indignity  which  should  not  have  been 
offered  to  so  respectable  a  Nobleman  as 
Lord  Courtown.  He  (Mr.  Lefroy)  denied 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Lord-lieute- 
nant for  Roscommon  was  unpopular,  for 
no  Nobleman  was  held  in  greater  respect 
by,  or  deserved  more  regard  from,  the 
people. 

Mr.  Crampton  said,  that  every  species 
of  material  nad  been  resorted  to  to  give 
colour  to  this  Motion — books,  extracts 
from  speeches,  and  private  tetters,  and 


private  conversations.  But  he  would  not 
say  anything  which  could  savour  of  per- 
sonal observation  to  the  hon.  Member  wko 
introduced  this  Motion.  He  would,  how- 
ever, assert,  that  there  was  no  instance 
in  which  Ministers  had  departed  from 
their  original  intentions  when  bringing  in 
the  Bill ;  that  the  appointments  had  been 
made  under  circumstances  totally  disin- 
terested, and  the  selection  was  strictly  im* 
partial.  The  Act  gave  power  to  the 
Government  to  select  for  the  appointment 
whoever  it  chose,  and  there  was  no 
direction  whatever  as  to  residence  in  the 
county,  beyond  that  possessed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  had  the 
power  of  ordering  such  residence  in  those 
instances  where  he  might  consider  it  ex'^ 
pedient.  At  the  time  of  the  Bill  passing, 
he  supported  the  appointment  of  Vice- 
lieutenants,  assuming  the  duties  in  the 
absence  of  the  Lords-lieutenant  of  coun- 
ties, because  he  considered  it  would  insure 
the  residence  of  the  latter  persons  in  the 
county ;  but  no  pledge  had  been  given  to 
impose  their  constant  residence  by  Govern- 
ment. Out  of  the  thirty-four  Lieutenants 
of  counties,  only  four  were  non-resident. 
This  was  the  whole  amount  of  the  charge 
against  the  Government ;  and  he  was  sufe, 
if  the  appointment  to  Sligo  had  been 
made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
hon.  Member,  the  House  would  never 
have  heard  anything  of  this  Motion. 
Many  applications  had  been  made  to  the 
Government  by  the  hon.  Member  (Colonel 
Perceval)  and  many  other  Gentlemen  who 
supported  his  Motion.  The  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  however,  in  making  the 
appointment  for  the  county  of  Sligo,  had 
exercised  the  power  he  possessed,  and  used 
a  proper  discretion,  and  he  saw  no  ground 
for  objection.  He  must,  therefore,  defend 
the  appointments  which  had  been  made, 
and  express  his  opinion,  that  the  hon. 
Member  who  brought  forward  the  Motion, 
appeared  to  consider  that  no  one  was  fit 
to  hold  office  in  Ireland,  unless  he  were  of 
Tory  principles. 

Mr.  Callaghan  was  sorry,  at  that  late 
hour,  that  the  time  of  the  House  should 
be  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  thia 
question,  but  he  was  glad  to  see  the  cause 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  attended  to.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  power  and 
patronage  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  who  formerly  enjoyed  it,  or  whether  il 
was  not  better  that  it  should  be  taken  out 
of  their  bands,  and  given  to  those  whQ 
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would  exert  their  influence  for  the  good  of 
the  people?  He  heartily  approved  of  the 
appointments,  and  he  believed  the  reason 
the  House  was  troubled  with  this  Motion 
was,  because  those  who  brought  it  forward 
had  been  disappointed  that  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  friends  had  been  made 
Lord-lieutenants.  He  felt  gratified  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  to  Lime- 
rick, as  he  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
respectability,  of  large  property,  and  CuS" 
t08  Rotulorum  of  that  county. 

Mr.  Maurice  G'Connell  said,  the  mea- 
sure had  been  canvassed,  and  the  great 
objection  made  by  hon.  Gentlemen  in  the 
Opposition,  was  founded  upon  the  rejection 
of  those  friends  they  had  recommended 
to  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  It  was,  after 
all,  but  natural  and  reasonable  that  the 
Government  in  its  appointments  should 
prefer  their  own  friends,  but  he  believed 
the  appointments  had  been  grateful  to 
the  country.  Wjth  respect  to  the  first 
appointment  (Lord  Duncannon)  every  hon. 
Member  must  allow  there  could  not  be  a 
more  honourable,  upright,  and  straight- 
forward man  than  that  noble  Lord.  The 
appointment  for  the  county  of  Waterford, 
also,  that  was  objected  to,  was  equally 
honourable  and  upright.  In  some  instan- 
ces, however,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought 
the  Government  had  overlooked  its  best 
friends. 

Mr.  Walker  approved  of  the  appoint- 
ment for  Waterford. 

Colonel  Perceval,  in  reply,  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland  would  not  suppose  he  had  the 
arrogance  to  point  out  any  individual  to 
bis  Majesty's  Government  for  appoint- 
ment. He  had  only  discharged  his  duty 
in  recommending  Mr.  Wynne.  He  dis- 
claimed all  party  feeling  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  Motion.  He  should,  however, 
always  contend,  that  non-resident  appoint- 
ments were  bad.  He  begged  leave  to 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Court  o?  Exchequer  (Scotland).] 
The  Order  of  the  Day  was  read  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
(Scotland)  Bill. 

Mr.  Kennedy  trusted  the  House  would 
bear  with  him,  as  the  task  of  explaining 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill  had  been  confided 
to  him,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  learned  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland, 

while  he  made  a  few  obseryfttions.    The 


Bill  had  been  in  the  Order-book  for  i 
long  time,  without  the  possibility  of  having 
it  discussed  ;  and  he  regretted  to  obtene 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  something 
like  a  suspicion  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Government  to  pass  the  Bill  without  dis- 
cussion. That  was  not  the  case;  oo  the 
contrary,  those  who  supported  the  Bill 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  that  its  merits 
should  be  well  understood.  The  Court  to 
which  this  Bill  referred — the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Scotland,  had,  for  a  loog 
period,  and  up  to  a  very  short  time  stoce, 
been  composed  of  five  Barons — one  Chief 
Baron,  and  four  Puisne  Barons.  A  Com- 
mittee, which  was  appointed  some  time 
since,  on  the  motion  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Waterford,  recom* 
mended  that  the  number  should  be  reduced 
to  four ;  a  struggle  to  avoid  this  reduction 
took  place,  but  in  course  of  time  the  num- 
ber of  Judges  was  reduced  to  four,  namely, 
one  Chief  and  three  Puisne  Barons ;  anid 
subsequently,  at  a  much  more  recent 
period,  in  the  year  1830,  the  total  number 
of  .Judges  was  to  be  reduced  to  two, 
namely,  one  Chief  and  one  Puisne  Baron ; 
that  was  to  say,  when  vacancies  occurred 
they  were  not  to  be  filled  up,  and  they  would 
not  make  the  Judges  of  the  Court  above 
that  number.  Such  seemed  to  have  been 
the  progress  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
reducing  the  number  of  Barons  composing 
this  Court,  and  now  another  era  in  its 
history  arose,  when  it  was  justly  conceived, 
that  the  business  brought  before  it  was  not 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  its  con- 
tinuance even  on  these  principles.  He 
would  state  what  was  the  object,  and  whit 
were  the  leading  provisions  of  this  Bill; 
the  Court  at  present  consisted  of  a  Chief 
Baron  and  two  Puisne  Barons,  because, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  decease  of  a 
member  of  that  Court,  a  vacancy  had 
taken  place,  which,  by  the  Act  of  1830, 
could  not  be  filled  up.  When  another 
vacancy  occurred,  the  number  of  Judges 
in  the  Court  would  be  reduced  to  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  Statute  of  1830. 
The  Bill  now  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
proposed  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
all  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  Court  to 
discharge  the  duties  now  vested  in  the 
whole  Court.  But  in  the  event  of  the 
death  or  retirement  of  the  Chief  Baron  and 
remaining  Puisne  Baron,  it  was  provided 
that  the  duties  of  the  Court  should ,  in  all 
respects,  be  performed  by  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Seision,  who  should  be  appoiiit«4 
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to  discharge  all  the  functions  of  the  Court 
as  it  now  existed.  The  effect,  therefore, 
of  this  measure,  would  not  be  to  produce 
a  large  saving  to  the  public  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  well  as  in  the  result,  which  would 
be  the  abolition  of  the  Court,  and  the  conse- 
quent saving  of  the  expenses  of  the  Chief 
Baron  and  the  one  remaining  Puisne 
Baron.  He  would  now  briefly  state  the 
duties  of  the  Court,  and  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  business  which  had  recently 
been  performed.  The  duties  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  might  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  consisted  of  the  official  duties 
belonging  to  the  Court,  and  which  related 
to  the  revenue  of  the  country.  Most  of 
these  were  questions  more  of  form  than  of 
substance,  being  chiefly  undefended  causes. 
From  Returns  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  which  might  be  relied  upon,  he  would 
state  to  the  House  the  number  of  cases 
which  were  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
durhig  the  years  1827,  1828,  and  1829, 
those  being  the  three  last  years  of  the  time 
during  which  the  late  Chief  Baron  pre- 
sided in  that  Court.  There  were  three 
Terms  in  the  Court — in  Candlemas  Term 
there  were  no  defended  causes,  and  five 
undefended ;  in  the  next  Term  none  de- 
fended, and  nine  undefended;  in  the 
summer  Term  one  defended  and  eight  un- 
defended. In  the  course  of  the  next  year 
there  were  one  defended  and  eighteen  un- 
defended ;  and  in  1 829  there  were  two 
defended,  and  thirteen  undefended ;  so 
that,  in  the  course  of  these  three  years, 
there  were  four  defended,  and  fifty-three 
undefended  causes,  making  a  total  of  fifty- 
seven  causes.  And  during  the  period 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  retirement  of 
the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  during  the 
time  that  his  right  hon.  friend,  Baron 
Abercromby,  had  presided  in  that  Court, 
which  might  be  stated  at  eighteen  months, 
there  had  been  one  defended  cause.  So 
much,  therefore,  as  to  the  extent  of  judicial 
business ;  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
these  undefended  causes  did  not  come  into 
Court — on  the  contrary,  one  or  two  wit- 
nesses were  generally  examined  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown ;  but  what  he  meant  to 
say  was,  that  no  party  came  to  resist  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  which  was  founded 
on  the  evidence  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  it  to  take.  There  was 
another  department  of  the  business  of  the 
Court,  which  consisted  in  hearing  the  ar- 
guments of  counsel  on  points  of  law, 
when  they  arose :  within  the  last  eighteen 


months  there  had  been  one  of  these  argu- 
ments, which  occupied  about  an  hour. 
This  was  all  the  judicial  business  of  this 
Court — the  remaining  part  of  its  duties 
consisted  of  Treasury  business,  connected 
with  the  taxes  in  various  departments. 
These  suits  were,  as  in  England,  frequently 
settled  out  of  Court ;  but  there  were  some 
appeals  brou<xht  before  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  were  despatched  by 
them  with  great  facility,  and  therefore  did 
not  require  any  material  consideration. 
An  Act  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  an 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House,  in  relation  to  the  corporation 
rights,  with  a  view  to  enable  trustees  to 
bring  their  cases  before  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, but  which  had  not  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  existence  of  many  abuses 
and  great  malversation.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  jurisdiction  was  not  pro- 
perly exercised ;  he  merely  stated  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  taken  of  it.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  necessary  that  this  expensive  Court 
should  be  preserved  on  thatground .  Another 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Court,  related 
to  deeds  connected  with  charters,  rights 
of  property  in  Scotland,  and  superiorities, 
of  which  they  had  heard  so  much  in  that 
House;  this  jurisdiction  must  be  exercised 
somewhere  or  other,  undoubtedly.  Now 
this  department  of  the  business  had,  for 
some  time  past,  occupied  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer about  six  hours  in  each  Term. 
Of  course,  every  reform  which  had  altered 
these  privileges  had  greatly  diminished 
the  extent  of  this  branch  of  the  business; 
and  there  could  be  no  difficulty,  therefore, 
in  this  part  of  the  duty  being  performed 
by  Judges  in  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
vest  the  duties  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
The  expenditure  in  Scotland  by  the  She- 
riffs, had  been  hitherto  discharged  from 
the  revenue  of  Scotland,  and  supplied 
from  the  general  revenue  of  the  country. 
It  was  now  settled  that  this  sum — about 
6,000/.  a-year — should  be  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment on  the  estimates,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  a  very  unfit  thing  that  indivi- 
duals, sitting  as  Judges,  should  be  called 
upon  to  determine  matters  connected  with 
a  sum  of  money  which  was  afterwards  to 
receive  the  consideration  of  this  House ; 
and,  therefore,  tiiis  expenditure  wonld 
not  again  be  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
The  Treasury  business  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, substantially  conducted  b^  the 
King's  Remembrancer.    Under  thii  ea- 
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tablishment  the  amount  of  the  expense 
that  was  incurred  was  known.  The  es- 
tablishment was  very  efficient,  but  still 
there  were  irremediable  evils  arising  from 
the  present  system,  and  the  whole  of 
the  superintending  duty,  whether  the 
Court  were  abolished  or  not,  ought  to  be 
put  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Treasury  in  London  ;  •  there  surely 
could  be  no  necessity,  when  that  Board 
existed,  for  sustaining  the  expense  of  this 
establishment.  The  judicial  business  of 
this  Court  had  been  managed  according 
to  the  English  law.  Until  lately,  there 
had  been  four  solicitors,  or  attornies  prac- 
tising in  this  Court,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  one  of  these  individuals,  the 
number  was  reduced  to  three,  and  there  was 
DO  individual  rising  to  succeed  these  three 
gentlemen,  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  must  soon  cease  to  practise. 
Such  was  the  state  of  this  Court  as  it  was 
left  by  the  Act  which  was  passed  in  the 
year  1830.  Two  courses  were  left  open 
for  the  adoption  of  his  Majesty's  late  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  this  establish- 
ment; either  to  su{)eradd  to  it  such  func- 
tions as  seemed  to  accord  well  with  the 
character  of  the  individuals  placed  in  it 
for  life,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  like  any 
other  Judges ;  or  if  it  was  thought  unfit  to 
do  80,  it  was  for  Parliament  to  decide 
whether  the  Court  ought  not  to  be  put  an 
end  to.  He  did  not  mean  to  disparage 
the  individuals  presiding  in  this  Court,  but 
if  the  Court  of  Session  could  discharge 
the  whole  of  the  duties  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  if  the  Judges  of  that 
Court  were  to  retire,  there  might  be  a 
saving  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  Court. 
Various  objections  to  this  measure  would 
be  brought  forward  ;  it  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  have  an  English  Baron  to 
interpret  British  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  Scotch  lawyers  were  not  supposed 
to  understand  ;  but  by  the  sixth  report  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  in(|uire 
into  this  subject,  it  was  declared,  that  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  or  rp(|uisite  to 
keep  up  the  office  of  the  English  Baron. 
Their  report  contained  this  recommen- 
dation :—•  With  the  exception  of  one  of 

•  our  members  we  concur  in  thinking  five 
'  Barons    are    entirely  unnecessary,  and 

•  that  the  business  might  be  conducted  by 

•  four,  as  it  is  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 

•  in  England,  without  adding  to  the  labour 

•  of  the  Judges.*  In  the  year  1820,  my 
Lord  Sidmouth  had  been  desirous  of  ascer- 


taining whether  it  was  possible  to  complj 
with  this  recommendation,  and  y  accordinglj 
an  inquiry  was  directed  to  be  made  as  to  the 
propriety  of  carrying  this  recommendation 
into  effect ;  and  in  1820  a  report  was 
made,  stating  that  it  was  deemed  by  tlie 
heads  of  all  tlie  Courts  in  Scotland,  quite 
impossible  to  conduct  the  business  or  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  without  five  Barooit: 
this  was  stated  in  the  strongest  and  most 
decisive  terms.  No  redut^tion  in  the 
number  of  the  Judges,  therefore,  was  made 
for  some  time  afterwards,  but  in  the  year 
1830— he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  circumstance,  in  reference  to 
the  charge  which  had  been  made  against 
the  present  Government,  of  acting*  with- 
out inquiry — in  the  year  1830,  up  came 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and,  contrary 
to  this  strong  recommendation,  proposed 
to  the  House  a  measure  by  which  one  half 
of  the  Court  would  be  lopped  off  at  onoe, 
and  without  inquiry.  He  did  not  m*ean 
to  say  that  the  matter  was  not  maturely 
considered,  but  merely  mentioned  the  fact, 
because  it  afforded  a  complete  answer  to 
any  charge  that  might  be  made  against  hb 
Majesty's  Government,  on  the  ground  of 
proceeding  without  inquiry.  He  hoped 
hon.  Members  would  not  endeavour 
to  excite  any  sympathy  in  the  mind 
of  the  House  in  favour  of  this  Court,  on 
the  groimd  of  its  being  one  of  the  ancient 
institutions  of  Scotland,  because  it  wu 
an  English  Court,  for  which  the  IScotch 
had  never  had  any  peculiar  love ;  and  iti 
constitution  was  changed  in  the  year  1830 
without  inquiry,  which  was  a  strong  arga- 
ment  to  shew  that  his  Majesty's  Gorem- 
ment  might  have  considered  the  effect  of 
this  measure  before  bringing  it  forward. 
When  a  member  of  this  Court  chose  to 
resign,  an  individual  would  be  selected 
from  the  jtirisdiction  to  which. he  had  ad-' 
verted,  who  would  be  called  upon,  by  a 
special  commission,  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office.  This  Bill  originated  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  m  which  bills 
for  amending  the  judicial  estabh'shment 
were  wont  to  originate:  it  had  passed  the 
House  of  Lords  without  objection,  altera- 
tion,  or  comment,  and  it  was  now  recom- 
mended to  this  House  for  its  consideration. 

Question  put  that  the  Bill  be  now  read 
a  second  time. 

Sir  William  Rae  was  aware  that  an- 
other opportunity  would  be  afforded  for 
a  more  ample  discussion  of  this  mea* 
sure ;   but  he  would  take  this  opportunity 
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of  saying,  that  he  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite,  as  far  as  it  went : 
because,  as  far  as  he  had  explained  the 
objects  of  the  Bill,  he  had  done  so  fairly 
and  satisfactorily ;  hut  there  were  some 
words  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  which 
certainly  had  excited  his  attention,  and 
which  would  not  have  been  inserted  there 
unless  they  referred  to  something  not  now 
in  the  Bill,  or  to  something  hereafter  to 
take  place.     The  words  were,   *  That  it  is 

*  expedient  that  provisions  should  be  made 

*  for    facilitating  the   retirement    of  the 

*  Barons.'  He  did  not  exactly  understand 
what  was  meant  by  these  words  ;  no  doubt 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  would  be  able  to  give  some 
explanation  of  this  passage.  Before  they 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  principle  of  the 
oill,  it  was  important  that  the  meaning  of 
these  words  should  be  correctly  under- 
stood. 

I^rd  Althorp  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman having  asked  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  he  would  beg  to  give  him  the 
information  which  he  desired  —  under 
the  existing  law,  any  Baron  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  who  had  held  his  office 
for  fifteen  years,  was  entitled  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  his  emoluments,  by  way  of 
retiring  pension.  The  object  of  this  Bill 
was,  entirely  to  do  away  with  this.  The 
.fudges  who  at  present  presided  in  that 
Court  had  their  pensions.taken  away,  and 
therefore,  until  they  chose  to  retire,  they 
would  have  a  right  to  the  whole  of  the 
salary  attached  to  their  office.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Senior  Barons,  who  had  for  a 
very  considerable  time  held  these  offices, 
it  was  proposed  to  give  them  the  option  of 
retiring  on  three-fourths  of  their  salary. 
With  regard  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
however,  who  had  been  a  much  shorter 
time  in  office,  it  was  proposed,  by  way  of 
holding  out  an  inducement  to  him  to 
retire,  that  he  should  have  the  option  of 
receiving  one-half  of  his  salary,  as  a  retiring 
pension.  Thus  the  saving  to  the  country 
would  be  one-half  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron's  income,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
salaries  of  each  of  the  other  Barons.  It 
was  true  the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron 
had  been  in  office  but  a  very  short  time ; 
but  as  the  office  was  granted  to  him  for 
life,  he  would  of  course  retain  it,  if  he 
should  not  consent  to  this  arram^ement. 
With  respect  to  his  appointment  in  the 
first  instance,  ht  should  not  do  justice  to 


his  own  feelings,  or  to  those  of  the  Ixml 
Chief  Baron  himself,  if  he  did  not  say 
that  the  appointment  of  his  ririit  hon. 
friend  to  that  office  did  great  credit  to  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  that  it  had  been 
fully  justified  by  his  conduct  and  talent. 
It  was  certainly  very  much  owing  to  his 
representations,  that  the  existing  state  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  had  been  taken 
into  consideration ;  and,  therefore,  it  would 
be  quite  contrary  to  ail  the  principles  on 
which  the  Government  of  this  country 
proceeded,  to  deprive  a  Judge  of  his 
office,  without  giving  him  some  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  it.  This  was  the 
state  of  the  case;  and  he  trusted  the 
House  would  think  that  the  circumstances 
warranted  this  proceeding. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  proceeding  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary he  had  ever  heard  of  in  his 
life.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
given  quite  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the 
abolition  of  this  Court  three  years  ago; 
he  had  stated,  that  during  the  three  last 
years  there  were  only  four  causes,  and  yet 
when  he  (Mr.  Hume)  strongly  urged  that 
on  the  House  two  years  ago,  he  was  met 
by  assertions  that  the  Court  could  not  be 
doneawav  with.  What  did  they  do  only  one 
year  ago?  They  increased  this  Court,  by 
placing  in  it  a  very  fit  and  competent  man, 
no  doubt,  but  so  far  from  his  Majesty's 
Government  receiving  any  credit  for  that 
appointment,  which  the  noble  Lord  appear- 
ed to  think  they  deserved,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
condemned  it  at  once,  and  called  it  a  job, 
a  rank  job,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  and 
if  it  were  done  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  support  of  any  nobleman  for  the 
Ministry,  it  was  an  abominable  proceeding. 
It  had  been  held  that  a  Judge  who  was 
appointed  for  life  should  not  be  removed 
so  long  as  he  conducted  himself  properly, 
and  while  no  complain^was  made  of  him  ; 
but  were  the  people  of  England  to  be 
told,  that  a  Judge  who  had  been  one  year 
and  a-half  in  office  was  to  receive  a  pen- 
sion of  2,000/.  a-year?  This  gentleman 
had  not  been  in  office  more  than  a  year 
and  a-half,  and  yet  he  was  to  be  put  down 
in  the  Pension-list  for  2,000/.  a-year,  at  a 
time,  too,  when  they  ought  to  economise. 
This  was  a  most  objectionable  proceeding; 
this  Bill  came  down  from  the  House  of 
Lords  without  explanation,  and  they  were 
to  be  told  now  at  the  last  moment — at  the 
eleventh  hour — what  it  proposed  to  do. 
Why   was  not  this  Court  abolished  tt 
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once?  Why  were  they  to  have  any  of 
these  half-and-half  measures?  Why  go 
beating  about  the  bush  in  this  way  ?  There 
were  now  two  legal  Bills  in  progress;  one 
had  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  a  Court, 
the  other  the  establishment  of  one ;  why 
should  not  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  preside  at  the  head  of 
the  new  Bankruptcy  Court?  Surely,  it 
would  be  no  degradation  to  him?  He 
would  take  the  oflice  after  the  Ix)rd  Chan- 
cellor :  and,  upon  principle,  this  would  be 
the  most  likely  way  of  doing  justice  to  all 
parties.  What  was  there  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  for  four  Judges  to  do  ?  Why 
could  not  three  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Scotland  preside  in 
the  Court  ?  He  could  not  be  incompetent 
to  fill  the  office  ;  for  he  was  for  many  years 
a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  English  law.  Why, 
the  office  was  just  fitted  for  him.  It  would 
be  much  better  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  once.  With 
regard  to  the  other  Judges,  if  they  could 
not  be  made  useful,  let  them  have  the  retired 
allowance  in  consequence  of  their  long 
services ;  but  the  idea  that  the  Chief  Baron, 
who  had  been  only  fifteen  months  in  office, 
should  receive  a  pension  of  2,000/.  a-year, 
was  monstrous,  and  he  hoped  the  proposition 
was  one  which  the  House  of  Commons  would 
never  consent  to.  Some  alteration,  there- 
fore, should  be  made  in  this  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee, and  the  services  of  the  Judges 
should  be  made  available  elsewhere,  in- 
stead of  placing  them  on  the  Pension-list. 
If  the  Chief  Baron  weie  made  the  Judp;e  in 
bankruptcy,  the  country  would  save  1 ,000/. 
a-year,  or,  if  desirable,  give  him  4,000/. 
a-year;  but  really,  to  talk  of  four  Judges 
in  bankruptcy  appeared  to  him  to  be  quite 
absurd. 

Mr.  Robert  Ferguson  expected  nothing 
but  opposition  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  in  questions  of  this  nature ;  yet 
he  was  surprised  at  the  observations  he  had 
made.  How  could  he  call  the  saving  of 
2,000/.  a-year  in  one  instance  a  job  ?  If 
there  was  a  man  in  England  who  would 
scorn  the  insinuation  of  jobbing,  it  was 
the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Scot- 
land. During  the  last  Administration, 
his  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bute, 
obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  this  subject,  but  it  wasr  ulti- 
mately agreed  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
should  remain  as  it  was.  In  progressof  time, 
however,  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  Chief 


Baron,  and  one  Puisne  Baron.  His  boo. 
and  learned  friend,  in  agreeing  to  thb  ar- 
rangement, acted  with  the  greatest  hmiour 
and  propriety,  because  he  eut  down  that 
which  his  long  services  and  high  statioi 
so  justly  entitled  him  to.  During  the 
former  Administration  there  occurred  a 
vacancy,  and  he  had  always  viewed 
vnth  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  coarM 
adopted  by  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  at  that  time. 
He  well  knew  the  merits  of  the  right  hoa. 
Gentleman  in  question — he  recollected  the 
political  events  which  had  thrown  him  out 
of  public  life — he  remembered  well  hii 
merits,  and  he  sent  to  him  and  ofiered 
him  the  appointment.  This  was  a  moM 
honourable  trait  in  the  character  of  hii 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  pre- 
sent Lord  Chief  Baron  accepted  the  office, 
and  he  went  down  to  Scotland,  consideriog 
it  as  a  permanent  situation,  with  4,000/. 
a-year ;  of  course  he  had  ascertained  that 
before  he  consented  to  fill  the  office.  Upon 
that  conviction  he  expended  a  consiaer- 
able  sum  in  purchasing  a  house,  and 
furnishing  it  from  top  to  bottom.  He  sooa 
discovered  that  the  Court  afforded  him 
hardly  anything  to  do,  and  then,  instead 
of  contentedly  receiving  this  large  salary, 
and  doing  nothing  for  it,  he  was  the  fint 
to  give  an  opinion  in  favour  of  mergiog 
that  Court  in  the  Court  of  Session.  Ha 
knew  that  it  was  sacrificing  4,000/.  a-jear, 
but  his  virtuous  mind  could  not  brooK  the 
idea  of  its  being  kept  up  as  a  separate 
Court,  merely  on  account  of  his  personal 
interest,  and,  therefore,  he  gave  the  advice 
he  did  with  respect  to  it.  There  was  no 
man  to  whose  acts  the  term  jobbing  was 
less  applicable,  lie  was  almost  inclined 
to  beg.  the  Government  not  to  propose 
giving  him  a  farthing,  but  to  appeal  to  t 
vote  of  the  House  on  his  conduct. 

Sir  George  Wan'ender  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  whether  the  Court  was  not 
useful,  or  might  not  be  made  so,  by  having 
additional  business  thrown  into  it.  He 
had  suggested,  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
the  duties  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  of 
the  Commissary  Court,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  now  proposed  to  be 
abolished,  which  would  have  been  much 
better  than  transferring  them  to  the  Court 
of  Session.  These  suggestions  arose  out 
of  a  correspondence  he  had,  not  only  with 
lawyers  in  Scotland,  well  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  the  different  Courts,  but 
with  high  authorities  there,  and,  had  thoee 
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suggestions  been  adopted,  there  would 
have  been  an  ample  share  of  duty  allotted 
to  that  Court.  Undoubtedly,  at  present, 
its  duties  were  chiefly  executed  by  the 
King's  Remembrancer,  a  most  active  and 
intelligent  Officer,  who,  he  expected, 
would  be  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.  They  ought  not,  however,  at  once 
to  abolish  this  Court  without  inquiry  into  the 
possibility  of  making  it  efficient,  and  thus 
save  the  public  the  payment  of  a  pension 
of  this  magnitude.  He  fully  concurred  in 
what  was  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kirkcudbright,  with  regard  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  below  him. 

Sir  William  Rae  was  a  little  surprised 
when  he  heard  of  the  bringing  in  of  this 
Bill,  and  recollected  that  it  was  not  more 
than  a  year  since  the  appointment  now 
proposed  to  be  done  away  with  was  made ; 
and  still  more  was  he  surprised  when  he 
found  that  this  was  a  Bill  relating  merely 
to  one  Court ;  and  that  its  preamble  did 
not  even  profess  to  improve  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  but  merely  to  save  ex- 
pense. He  should  have  expected,  too, 
that  a  Bill  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Lord  Advocate. 
His  absence  was  to  be  regretted  as  they 
should  have  heard  from  him  the  nature  of 
the  inquiries  he  made  previous  to  deciding 
upon  the  abolition  of  this  Court.  He 
(Sir  William  Rae)  bad  made  inquiries 
before  him,  when  the  question  was  simply 
as  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
Judges.  Now  this  was  a  much  more  im- 
portant question,  for  it  related  to  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  whole  Court.  He  doubted 
the  Lord  Advocate's  having  made  inquiries 
similar  to  his  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  ought 
to  have  had  some  information  upon  which 
to  go,  so  that  they  might  have  been  satis- 
fied, first,  that  the  Court  ought  to  be 
abolished ;  and  secondly,  that  its  duties 
would  be  advantageously  discharged  by 
their  being  allotted  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill.  His  hon.  friend  oppo- 
site represented  the  Court  of  Exchequer  as 
one  of  very  recent  origin ;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
who  investigated  the  Courts  of  Justice  in 
Scotland,  stated  that  it  was  not  known  at 
what  period  it  was  established.  It  was 
obvious,  that  some  Court  of  the  kind  must 
have  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Monarchy,  and  there  were  documents  ex- 
tant in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  bearing 
date  1300.  From  that  period,  up  to  the 
tine  of  the  Union,  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
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continued  to  be  a  useful  Court ;  and  to 
shew  the  regard  our  ancestors  had  for  it, 
the  nineteenth  article  of  the  Union  pro- 
vided that  it  should  have  the  same  powers 
as  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England. 
From  the  time  of  the  Union  to  the  present 
day,  no  one  had  ever  dreamtof  its  abolition. 
With  respect  to  its  Juries,  they  were  set 
forth  at  great  length  in  the  report  to  which 
he  alluded,  but  they  were  briefly  these. 
The  Court  tried  at  the  bar  all  cases  of 
offences  against  the  revenue  by  a  Jury ; 
it  decided  all  questions  of  law  arising  out  of 
a  special  verdict,  besides  which,  all  ques- 
tions in  which  the  revenue  was  concerned 
were  liable  to  come  from  the  other  Courts; 
and  all  cases  of  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
assessed  taxes,  the  appeal  went  to  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer ;  they  examined 
Sheriffs'  accounts,  and  performed  a  variety 
of  other  duties  of  that  description.  The 
number  of  cases  on  the  paper  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  1815  was  103 ;  in  1816, 
ninety-seven ;  and  in  1817,  100.  The 
number  of  cases  tried  at  bar  in  1816,  were 
forty -three ;  in  1817,  sixty-six ;  and  so  they 
went  on  increasing  for  several  years,  till 
they  reached  an  average  of  ninety-eight. 
He  should  like  to  have  had  returns  of  the 
other  duties  performed  by  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  for  it  appeared  extraordinary 
that  this  Court,  which,  at  the  Union,  was 
declared  to  be  necessary  when  the  whole 
receipt  of  Customs  did  not  exceed  35,000/., 
should  now  be  declared  unnecessary,  when 
the  revenue  of  Scotland  was  above 
5,000,000/.  The  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex thought  it  his  duty,  several  years  ago, 
to  call  for  various  returns  connected  with 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  His  motion 
created  alarm  in  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Revenue,  and  the  result  was,  a  complete 
change  in  their  arrangements;  and,  among 
other  things,  it  put  an  end  to  the  system 
of  compounding  for  offences,  which  had 
led  to  great  abuses.  Having  no  interest  in 
this  question,  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  put  him  in  the  situation  of  a 
party  opposed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor;  he 
opposed  this  Bill  purely  because  he  did 
not  think  that  an  ancient  Court  should  be 
so  unceremoniously  abolished  without  in- 
quiry,  and  because  he  was  confident  that, 
were  proper  means  taken,  an  abundant 
share  of  business  might  be  found  for  it. 
There  was  one  practice  of  this  Court  which 
would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
House.  Where  men  were  too  poor  to  em- 
ploy counsel,  the  Judge;  with  the  greatest 
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anxiety,  acted   the  part  of  counsel  for 
them,  watched  eirery  part  of  the  proceed- 
ing, and  if  the  evidence  was  not  com- 
plete against  the  defendant?,  directed  the 
Jury  to  find  for  them.     But  if  a  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  wanted 
in  Scotland,  why  was  one  wan  tod  in  Eng- 
land ?     Why  was  not  the  Chief  Baron  set 
aside  here  ?     Because  erery  one  felt  that 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  ougltt  to  be  con- 
fided  to   the  ablest   and  most  dignified 
hands.     Whatever  mio^ht  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  he'was  quite  satisfied  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  attached  to  the 
ancient  Exchequer  Court  of  t!mt  country ; 
and  would  regard  its  demolition  in  any 
other   than  a  favourable  light.     It  was 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  institute 
further  inquiries  before  they  proceeded  to 
take  a  step  which  would  be  unpopular  in 
Scotland.    A  bill  for  making  nomfi  altera- 
tions in  the  practice  of  the  Scotch  Court 
of  Exchequer,  was  introduced  into   this 
House  in  June,  1830.     He  regretted  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  did  not 
make  it  his  duty  to  attend  at  that  time, 
and  state  his  objections  to  the  Court.  The 
constitution  of  the  Court  was  then  brought 
fully  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  the  opportunity   would   have 
been  a  proper  and  a  convenient  one  for 
the  hon-  Member  to  have  raised  his  objec- 
tions, but  he  was   silent.     The   present 
l«ord  Chancellor,  however,  at  that  time  a 
Member  of  this  House,  went  through  all 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill  then  proposed,  and 
discussed  every  part  of  it.     Having  done 
80,  he  (Sir  W.  Rac)  appealed  to  the  House 
to  say  whether  he  did  not  pronounce  the 
measure   then    under    the    consideration 
of   Parliament  perfectly  satisfactory.     It 
would  be  remembered,  that  the  Bill  was 
passed  in  July,   1830;  in  the  November 
following  he  left  office ;  but  he  had  previ- 
ously been  at  the  pains  to  communicate 
with   the  present  Lord   Chief  Baron   of 
Scotland,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Exche- 
quer Court;  and,  in  reply,  he  received  a 
letter  from  him,  in  which  he  did  not  throw 
out  one  single  suggestion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  abolishing  that  Court.    The  pre- 
sent Chief  Baron  of  England,  too,  at  that 
time  Lord  Chancellor,  approved  of  the 
Bill  introduced  in  1830,  and  lent  his  aid 
to  carry  it  through  Parliament  as  a  proper 
m(;asure.     All  these  persons,  as  well  as 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  were  present  during  the  discussion  of 
the  measure  of  18 JO,   concurred  in  the 
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statements  which  were  made,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Courts  of  Scotland  would, 
by  that  measure,  be  placed  upon  their  proper 
footing.  He  felt  bound  to  make  these  ob- 
ser\'ations,  to  explain  the  course  Which  he 
took  while  he  was  in  office.  The  Go- 
vernment of  that  day  chose  to  place 
conBdence  in  him  as  their  ofHcer.  No 
bills  upon  the  subject  of  the  Scotch 
law  or  the  Scotch  Courts  of  Justice 
were  brouf^rht  into  this  or  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  without  his  knowledge. 
Whatever  he  proposed  as  an  anlendmciit 
of  that  law,  or  as  a  judicious  reform  of 
those  Courts,  was  accepted  by  the  Qovern- 
ment,  and  measures  were  inlrodiiced  ac- 
cordingly. Thud  he  abolished  the  Jury 
Court,  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the 
Consistorial  Court,  imposed  heavier  duties 
on  the  Court  of  Session,  yet  deprived  it, 
as  well  as  the  Court  of  Excheauer,  of 
two  Judges  each,  efTecting  by  all  thta 
measures  a  saving  to  the  public  of 
23,000/.  a-year.  Such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding on  his  part,  during  the  short  time 
that  he  was  in  office,  might  satisfy  the 
House,  that  if  he  thought  the  aholitbn  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  would  have  dotie 
good,  he  should  not  hare  hesitated  to  have 
come  down  to  Parliament  with  a  Bill  to 
abolish  it.  The  day  for  patronage  was 
gone  by,  and  the  late  Government  had 
certainly  no  greater  regard  for  it  than  the 
present.  If  they  abolished  the  Cburt  of 
Exchequer,  in  what  way  were  its  Yarioirl 
and  important  duties  to  be  performed  T  It 
was  proposed  to  vest  them  all  in  6ne  Puitm 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session.  That  wai 
a  most  objectionable  proposition.  At  thli 
moment  there  was  not  in  the  Ck>tirt  of 
Session  a  single  Judge  who  ever  was  pie- 
Ecnt  at  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  KxcheqUer, 
orever  saw  any  part  of  the  proceedings  there. 
It  was  vain  to  suppose,  then,  that  a  Judee 
from  the  Court  or  Session  could  prdpeny 
be  appointed  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  Would  he  be  able 
to  direct  a  Jury?  Where  Juries  were 
impanelled,  it  was  necessary  that  lh*y 
should  be  properly  charged.  A  Judge  fram 
the  Court  of  SAsion  would  be  utterlv  in- 
capable of  performing  that  im))ortant  duty. 
There  was  not  at  this  moment  in  that 
Court  a  single  Judge  who  would  under- 
take to  do  it.  It  was  true,  that  whefe 
money  was  in  the  rase,  men  would  undff- 
take  to  do  anything  ;  but  crrtainlv  no  mss 
of  character  and  npulation  in  the  Couit 
of  Session  would  undertake  the  perfomi* 
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ance  of  this  duty.  But,  putting  this  out 
of  the  question,  how  would  the  Court  of 
Session  be  able  to  spare  one  of  its  Judges 
to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  ?  By  the  measures  which  he 
introduced  and  carried  through  Parliament, 
the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Consistorial  Courts  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  Court  of  Session,  the  number  of 
whose  Judges  had,  atth^  same  time,  been 
reduced.  The  result  of  all  this  was,  that 
that  Court  had  now  so  much  business  press-' 
ing  upon  it,  as  to  render  it  perfectly  incapa- 
ble or  performing  more.  Were  they  then  to 
take  awny  one  of  its  Judges,  and  to  impose 
upon  him  the  performance  of  duties  of 
which  he  knew  nothing?  As  far  as  he 
was  at  present  informed,  therefore,  and  as 
far  as  his  own  experience  of  the  practice 
of  the  Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland  enabled 
him  to  form  an  opinion,  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  If 
it  could  be  shewn  that  expense  would  be 
saved,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
equally  well  administered,  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  he  should  be 
perfectly  ready  to  acquiesce  in  it,  but 
further  inouiry  was  necessary  to  bring 
anything  like  conviction  to  his  mind  upon 
that  point.  At  present  the  Court  of  Ex* 
chequer  was  highly  useful.  It  had  existed 
in  Scotland  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  had 
always  performed  its  duties  in  a  satis* 
factory  manner.  Was  this  Court  then  to 
be  abolished  ?  He  felt  the  more  anxious 
upon  this  point,  because  he  expected  if 
this  measure  were  carried,  that  other 
changes  in  the  judicial  establishment 
would  be  proposed.  He  had  heard  that 
certain  changes  were  in  contemplation 
with  respect  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  the  Sheriff's  Court,  which  every 
Scotchman  would  admit  were  most  valu- 
able. When  these  things  were  attempted, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  friend^  of  exist- 
ing institutions,  which,  after  long  expe- 
rience, had  been  found  to  woi'k  well, 
should  make  a  stand  and  demand  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  they 
should  not  abolish  these  old  institutions 
until  they  had  first  ascertained  that  their 
duties  could  be  more  salisfisctorily  per* 
formed  in  a  different  manner.  In  all 
other  instances  in  which  changes  had  been 
proposed  in  the  judicature  of  Scotland, 
commissions  had  been  appointed  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  they  could  be  made  with 
propriety.  In  1808,  1826,  and  1827, 
Commisaions  composed  of  tht  most  emi- 


nent lawyers  of  the  day,  were  sent  down 
to  institute  inquiries  before  changes  were 
made.  In  short  the  practice  had  been 
universal.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  de- 
parted from  in  this  instance  ?  If  the  noble 
Lord  pressed  this  measure,  without  inquiry, 
he  would  be  acting  most  disrespectuUy 
towards  Scotland,  and  at  the  same  time 
holdiug  the  former  practice  of  this  House 
in  utter  derision. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  heartily  approved  of 
this  measure  in  all  its  parts.  He  was 
totally  unconnected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  acted  in  the  exercise  of  his  in- 
dependent judgment.  His  vote  upon  this 
occasion  would  certainly  be  disinterested, 
because  the  office  of  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland  was  one 
which  he  was  by  law  competent  to  hold, 
and  the  duties  of  which,  perhaps,  without 
overweening  confidence,  he  might  con- 
sider himself  not  unqualified  to  discharge ; 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  very  agree- 
able if,  in  his  old  age,  he  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  an  office  which,  with  a  salary 
of  4,000/.  a-year,  would  impose  upon  him 
no  fbrther  trouble  than  to  dispose  of  five 
cases  in  four  years.  That  would  indeed  be 
otium  cum  dignitate.  The  Bill  had  been 
opposed  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  upon  very  incon- 
sistent grounds.  The  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  said,  that  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer of  Scotland  ought  to  be  abolished, 
not  by  gradual  measures,  but  immediately 
and  at  once ;  and  he  maintained,  that  the 
allowing  it  to  remain  by  the  bill  of  1830 
was  a  gross  job.  With  that  point,  however, 
the  House  had  now  nothing  to  do.  They 
must  consider,  not  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  in  1830,  but  what  they  were  bound 
to  do  in  1831.  In  reference,  however,  to 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had 
said,  against  the  impolicy  of  a  gradual 
abolition  of  this  Court,  when  it  was  pos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  it  at  once,  he  woald 
merely  observe,  that  on  financial  gronnds, 
its  gradual  would  be  better  than  its  im- 
mediate abolition— for  if  they  abolished 
it  at  once,  they  must  t>e  at  the  expense  of 
retiring  salaries  to  the  Judges,  in  addition 
to  the  salary  of  the  new  Judge  whom  they 
would  appoint.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
who  had  addressed  the  House  in  oppoat- 
tion  to  this  measure,  had  mistaken  aeveral 
material  points.  Undoubtedly,  he  had 
strong  Scottish  prejudices — they  had  been 
particularly  manifested  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  alluded  to  the  Attorney 
G2 
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General,  whom  he  suspected  of  having 
swollen  the  number  of  informations,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  his  own  fees.  Had 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  been  more  aware 
of  the  practice  in  England,  such  an  idea 
would  never  have  entered  into  his  bono  arable 
mind.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said 
much  about  an  insult  to  Scotland,  and  a 
violation  of  the  Articles  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. If  there  was  any  truth  in  that 
argument,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
himself  been  guilty  of  both  the  crimes 
which  he  now  seemed  to  view  with  so  pa- 
triotic a  horror.  By  the  19th  Article  of 
the  Act  of  Union  it  was  expressly  enacted, 
that  the  Court  of  Admiralty  should  re- 
main, yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self brought  in  a  bill  to  abolish  that  an- 
cient Court.  That  he  was  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  Act  of  Union,  therefore, 
could  not  be  doubted  ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  argument,  he  at  the  same  time 
grossly  insulted  his  native  country.  He 
(Mr.  John  Campbell),  however,  was  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  beneficial  measures  which 
he  proposed  and  carried  in  the  year  1830  ; 
ancf  he  only  regretted  that  among  them 
was  not  included  the  abolition  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  that  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
attached  to  that  Court.  They  were 
strongly  attached  to  its  offices  and  salaries, 
but  to  nothing  more ;  and  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  introducing  so  many 
sweeping  measures  with  respect  to  other 
branches  of  the  Scotch  judicature,  he 
might  very  reasonably  have  found  courage 
to  lop  off  this  its  most  useless  limb.  My 
Lord  Tenterden,in  half  an  hour  at  Guild- 
hall, disposed  of  more  business  than  the 
five  Barons  of  the  Scotch  Court  of  Exche- 
quer did  in  four  years.  It  was  an  insult  to 
the  country  to  continue  such  a  Court.  Its 
offices  were  mere  sinecures.  It  was  not  very 
probable  that  the  business  of  the  Court 
would  increase,  and  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient now  to  give  moderate  occupation  to 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court ;  therefore, 
it  ought  to  be  entirely  abolished.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  William  Rae)  said, 
that  this  Court  had  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  therefore  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  exist.  The  Court  was  established 
to  meet  certain  exigencies,  but  if  these 
no  longer  existed,  and  it  could,  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service,  be  taken 
away,  he  saw  no  possible  reason  why 
it  should  be  kept  up.      The  right  hon. 


Baronet  said,  that  the  Court  of  Exdw- 
quer  in  England  did  very  little  bunoess, 
and  ought,  on  the  same  ground,  to  haic 
been  abolished.  But  the  cases  woe 
essentially  different.  The  House  wasawtie, 
that  formerly  most  actions  were  tried  a 
the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Coaimoi 
Pleas,  and  but  comparatively  few  in  tk 
Court  of  Exchequer:  since,  however,  Loid 
Lyndhurst  had  become  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  that  Court,  and  the  right  to 
practise  in  it  had  been  thrown  open  to  al 
attorn ies,  instead  of  being  confined  to  sii, 
it  had  become  one  of  the  most  efBcieot 
Courts  in  Westminster  Hall.  But  in  tke 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  tk 
business  never  could  be  increased,  (or 
private  actions  could  not  be  tried  in  it 
Nor  was  there  any  occasion  to  transfer  to 
it  a  share  of  the  business  of  any  otber 
Court.  There  were  no  arrears  in  tk 
Court  of  Session,  which,  with  its  two 
Chambers,  was  amply  sufficient  to  transicl 
all  the  civil  business  of  Scotland.  Hie 
right  hon.  Baronet  alluded  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Ireland,  but  that  was  not 
merely  a  Court  of  Revenue,  but  it  wastbe 
greatest  Common-law  Court  in  that  coim- 
try,  for  more  actions  were  tried  there  than 
in  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Plev 
together ;  there  was  also  nearly  as  muck 
Equity  business  as  there  was  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  This  Scotch  Court  of  Ei- 
chequer  reminded  him  of  Mr.  Burke*s  de- 
scription of  the  Board  of  Trade — a  place  o 
which  uninterrupted  tranquillity  preyailed. 
The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  thoQg;ht 
that  it  was  most  unreasonable  that  Mr. 
Abercromby  should  have  a  retiring  salsiy. 
Now,  surely  nobody  would  deny  that  that 
gentleman  had  a  freehold  in  his  office,  snd 
no  one  could  blame  him  for  receiving  Iw 
salary,  for  the  ofHce  was  now  his  as  Iob| 
as  he  chose  to  continue  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  it.  If  the  hon.  GentleSMUi 
thought  it  necessary  to  censure,  he  oagiit 
to  blame  the  late  Government,  who  be- 
stowed the  office  on  Mr.  Abercrombj, 
when  perhaps  they  ought  to  have  abo- 
lished it.  It  must  be  recollected  thst 
Mr.  Abercromby  gave  up  all  his  practice 
at  the  English  Bar  when  he  accepted  thii 
office,  and  to  which  there  was  a  salary  aa- 
nexed  of  4,000/.  a-year,  and  it  was  ab- 
surd to  5tupposc  that  they  could,  withost 
doing  an  act  of  injustice,  abolish  hii 
office  without  giving  him  compensatioa. 
If  this  Bill  were  thrown  out,  they  woaU 
do  the   public   no  good,  but  they   had 
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an  opportunity  of  making  a  considerable 
saving  by  passing  it.  In  this  instance 
it  was  proposed  to  give  the  Chief  Baron 
one-half,  and  the  Puisne  Baron  two-thirds 
of  their  salaries ;  but  when  the  Welsh 
Judgeships  were  abolished,  the  whole  of 
their  salaries  were  allowed  to  them  for  life, 
and  no  opposition  was  made  to  that  ar- 
rangement. Two  of  these  gentlemen  did  not 
receive  compensation,  in  consequence  of 
having  entered  into  an  understanding  when 
they  accepted  office,  that  compensation 
should  not  be  given  them.  This  case  was, 
however,  essentially  different:  and  as  it 
vras  obvious  that  Mr.  Abercromby  never 
could  return  to  the  Bar,  he  was  entitled  to 
an  ample*  retiring  salary.  He  could  not 
be  blamed  for  renouncing  a  sinecure  with 
4,000/.  a  year  for  a  sinecure  with  2,000/. 
But  what  weighed  most  with  the  hon. 
Member  was,  that  by  this  Bill  Scotland 
would  be  freed  from  the  mockery  and  the 
scandal  of  Judges,  in  their  flowing  robes 
and  great  wigs,  taking  their  seats  daily  on 
the  .bench  of  justice,  and  immediately 
rising  because  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
An  avowed  sinecure  might  be  endured ;  but 
the  holder  of  an  office  with  ostensible  and 
no  actual  duties,  obtained  money  on  false 
pretences,  and  was  in  danger  of  incurring 
odium  himself,  and  of  bringing  into  dis- 
credit the  institutions  of  the  country. 

Sir  George  Clerk  must  protest  against 
this  measure  for  abolishing  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Courts  of  Judicature  in 
Scotland.  He  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  sat  down  could  have 
fallen  into  such  incomprehensible  mistakes 
on  the  question  before  the  House.  His 
surprise  was  the  greater  when  he  recollect- 
ed the  deservedly  high  character  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  bore  for  his  great 
legal  attainments  and  extensive  knowledge. 
Considering  tKese  circumstances,  he  ought 
to  have  made  himself  better  acquainted 
with  the  duties  performed  by  the  Judges 
of  these  Courts.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland 
was  confined  to  the  adjudication  of  revenue 
cases,  and  not,  as  the  same  Courts  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  open  to  the  trial  of  all 
other  cases.  He  did  not  know  what  au- 
thority the  hon.  member  for  Ayr  had  for 
making  the  assertions  he  had  that  night 
made,  relative  to  the  administration  of 
justice  in  this  Court,  and  in  support  of 
this  measure,  which  was  to  make  most  im- 
portant ftlterations  in  Uie  constitatioo  of 


one  of  the  most  ancient  Courts  of  Justice 
in  Scotland.  He  protested  against  being 
called  upon  to  assent  to  any  measure  of 
such  importance,  without  ample  time 
being  given  for  its  consideration,  both  by 
the  public  and  Parliament.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  said,  that  he  spoke 
from  authority,  in  declaring  that  not  more 
than  a  very  few  unimportant  trials  took 
place  in  this  Court  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
This  was  not  the  case,  but  the  question 
was  whether  the  Court  was  c^dvantageousfor 
the  administration  of  justice?  This  Bill 
was  brought  forward  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  another  place,  and  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Government,  but  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Administration,  ex- 
cept that  noble  and  learned  Lord,  seemed 
to  know  anything  about  the  matter.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  spoke 
last  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  predicament, 
and  to  know  just  as  little  of  this  Bill. 
His  right  hon.  friend,  with  his  usual 
ability,  had  made  apparent  the  very  great 
difficulties  that  might  arise  from  adopting 
the  course  now  pointed  out.  It  was  clear, 
too,  that  the  account  given  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  of  the  business  of  the  Court 
was  so  very  different  from  that  made  by 
the  hon.  Member,  that  they  must  have 
been  obtained  from  different  sources ;  this, 
at  least,  was  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
further  information  before  they  proceeded 
to  legislate  upon  a  subject  of  such  import- 
ance. Hon.  Gentlemen  might  attach 
little  consequence  to  revenue  cases,  but 
did  they  remember  what  a  vast  variety  of 
suits  they  comprised,  and  what  important 
results  depended  upon  them  ?  The  hon. 
Member  said,  *'  that  the  Court  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scot- 
land ;"  and  that,  therefore,  there  could  be 
no  objection  on  this  ground  to  make  any 
alterations  in  its  constitution,  and  that 
this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  which  was  abolished  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
now  near  him.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  forgot  that  ^U  the  duties  per- 
formed by  the  Admiralty  Court  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sheriffs'  Court,  where  the 
questions  could  be  decided  with  equal 
satisfaction  to  the  parties,  and  at  less  cost. 
The  noble  Lord  said  that  evening,  that 
this  measure  was  of  a  pressing  nature, 
and  therefore  must  come  on  before  the 
West-India  Question.  He  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  there  could,  by  any 
possibility,  be  of  a  pressing  nature  in  tHll 
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Bill ;  he  recollected  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  was  to  be  one  of  the  departmental 
Gentlemen  for  the  Reform  Bill.     It  was, 
therefore  desirable  to  relieve  that  learned 
and  able  Judge  from  his  other  duties,  and 
also  to  settle  a  comfortable  salary  upon 
him,  before  they  sent  him  on  his  riding 
commission  over   the    country.       Consi- 
derable discretionary  power  was  allowed 
to  this  Court  in  the  aaministration  of  the 
revenue   laws,   and    it   was  obviously   a 
power  upon  which  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise great  judgment;  before,  therefore, 
they  abolished  the  Court,  they  ought  to 
take  effectual  steps  to  prevent  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law  being  affected  by  it. 
The  noble  Lord  must  recollect  the  cele- 
brated motion  of  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, then  Mr.  Brougham,  with  reference 
to    the  administration    of    the    revenue 
laws  which  would  go  a  considerable  way 
in  opposition  to  the  present  measure.     He 
perfectly  agreed  that  one  of  the  Judges 
might  be  taken  from  the  Court  of  Session 
to  try  these  cases,  but  he  denied  the  ex- 
pediency of  doing  so.     His  decided  opin- 
ion was,  that   the  present  measure   was 
nothing  but  a  job,  and  he  would  point  out 
some  few  particulars  to  the  House,  which 
would  induce  them  to  agree  with   him. 
The  case  of  the  Welsh  Judges  had  been 
referred  to,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  that  was  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  the  law,  which  the 
country  absolutely  called  for;  and  those 
Judges  recently  appointed  were  not  pen- 
sioned off.     In  this  case,  however,  with- 
out any  apparent  reason,  a  reduction  was 
to  be  made  nominally,  but  the  public  were 
to  be  charged  with  three-fourths  of  the 
retiring  salaries  of  the  Judges.     The  Chief 
Baron  was  to  have  half  his  salary,  although 
he  had  been  scarcely  eighteen  months  in 
office.  Thus  with  a  salary  of  2,000/.  a-year, 
the  learned  Judge  would  be  enabled  to 
travel  about  as  a  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioner.    He  did  not  know  whether  provi- 
sion was  to  be  made  in  the  Scotch  Reform 
Bill  for  the  two   Puisne  Barons  of  the 
Scotch  Exchequer.    If  they  were  not  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  doubt- 
less there  was  some  other  snug  job  in  petto 
for  them.   The  retiring  salary,  however,  of 
2,000/.  a-year,  with  nothing  to  do,  would 
satisfy    them    doubtless,   and    especially 
when  accompanied  with  a  hope  that  they 
would  be  partakers  in  some  of  the  good 
things  bestowed  so  liberally  by  the  pre- 
^nt  Government,    All  that  bad  been  said 


on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had  \»i 

reference  to  the  salaries^the  suitors  \d 

not  been  consulted  as  to  the  abolitioa  a 

this  Court — and  not  a  word  had  been  mit 

as  to  the  questions  of  importance  decided 

in  this  Court.     These,  however,  were  eos- 

siderations  of  at  least  equal  Msportasee. 

when  they  were  discussing  a  measure  is  li 

the  constitution  of  a  Court  of  Justice.  TIk 

noble  Lord  proposed  to  throiv  all  the  id- 

ditional  duties  on  the  Judges  of  the  Coot 

of  Session   in  Scotland ;   but  it  was  sot 

more  than  an  act  of    justica    to  Umb 

if  they  gave  to  them  additional  duties  lo 

perform,  to  give  them  increased  salaria; 

and  he  would  here  take  the  opporCnnitr 

of  referring  to  a  subject  not  immediitdj 

before  the  House.  In  1825  an  increase  wv 

made  to  the  salaries  of  the   Judges  ia 

England,  but  nothing  was  done  for  ike 

Scotch  Judges.     In  1827,  on  the  ouHioc 

of  Lord  Goderich,  who  was  then  CIob- 

eel  lor  of  the  Exchequer,  relative  te  the 

abolition  of  the  Scotch  Jury  Court,  soae 

allusion   was  made  to  this   subject,  faot 

the    matter  was    not  persisted  in.    TV 

question  was  deferred  in  consequence  of 

some  slight  difficulties,  and  was  not  sftir- 

wards  taken  up.     He  trusted,    howeicr. 

that  the  noble  Lord  would  take  the  ssb- 

ject  into  consideration,  and  would,  on  id 

early  day,  bring  forward  a  motion  for  tk 

purpose  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 

Scotch  Judges.     The  hon.   and  learssl 

Gentleman  said,  that  the  House  couU  SPt 

refuse  to  give  Mr.  Abercromby  a  retifiif 

salary  of  2,000/,  a-year  for  abandoain^ 

his  professional  business,  for  he  conU  sot 

as  a  Privy  Councillor,  return  to  the  Bar. 

He  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Abercrooibjr 

had  an  extensive  business  at  the  bar,  snd 

did  not  object  to  his  having   a   retirio^ 

salary ;  but  he  protested  against  the  mode 

in  which  this  measure  had  been  broaght 

forward  and  was  persisted  in.      He  mil 

recollected    the  outcry  hon.   Gentknies 

opposite  made  to  the  pensions    allowai 

to  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Bathurat,  when 

they  retired  from  the  Victualling  and  Nftvj 

Board,  for  the  purpose  of  an  importsst 

reduction  being  made   in  their   depert- 

ments,  although  there  was  a  positiTO  ua- 

derstanding  that  they  should    be  calM 

upon  to  supply  the  first  vacancies  thaler 

curred  in  these  Boards.     And  yet  hoe. 

Gentlemen,    who    cried    out    so    loodj 

against  this  clause,  voted  half  his  salary  lo 

the   I^rd  Chief  Baron  of  Scotland,  sl- 

tbough  he  had  not  been  eighteen  mMthl 
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in  oflfice.  With  what  pretence  could  the  i  4,000/.  a-yoar  for  doing  nothing?  Impu- 
noble  Lord  ceniure  former  Ad minigtrations  |  tations  were  cast  forth  in  general  terin«, 
wiih  having  been  guilty  of  jobs,  and  and  they  would  always  catch  a  ready 
making  changes  purely  for  the  purpose  of  cheer  from  some  parts  of  the  House ;  but 
giving  places?  He  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  when  hon.  Gentlemen  talked  of  a  job,  be 
see  how  this  conduct  could  be  justified ;  |  would  beg  them  to  recollect,  that  if  the 
and  nothing  had  been  said  on  thiji  subject  Lord  Chief  Baron  had  chosen,  he  might 
iq  the  least  degree  approaching  to  a  justi-    have  gone  on  pocketing  4,000/.  a-yearfur 


tication.      Whatever  was  to  be  done,  he 


his   life.    The    Reform    Bill    had    Ixien 


hoped  that  the  House  would  not  dwell  on  brought  into  this  discussion  ;  really,  there 
a  mere  statement  of  the  number  of  causes  j  was  no  subject  that  could  be  introduced 
tried  in  so  many  years,  and  proceed  to  ;  to  the  House  with  which  the  Reform  Bill 
abolish  this  Court,  without  taking  into  con-  was  not  mixed  up,  and  on  which  the  Re- 
■ideration  the  important  duties  which  it  pros^ntativt^sof  schedule  A  were  not  ready 
had  to  perform,  more  especially  when  a  |  to  set  up  a  hearty  cheer  against  some  one 

connected  with  the  Reform  Bill.  So  it 
was  on  this  occasion — because  the  Chief 
Baron  of  Scotland  was  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners named  in  the  Reform  Bill,  hon. 
Gentlemen  believed    that    this  Bill  was 


larg§  majority  of  the  Gentlemen  present 
had  not  even  read  the  Bilh  stnd  very  few 
had  stopped  to  inquire  what  was  the 
nature  of  that  Cqurt.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  situation  was  irksome  to  the  Lord 


Chief  Baron,  on  account  of  the  trifling  i  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
duties  he  had  to  perform ;  but  the  question  '  him,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  to  travel  about 
was,  whether  it  was  better  to  have  4,000/.  i  the  country  to  execute  the  duties  imposed 
a-year  for  doing  something,  or  to  have  |  upon  him  by  that  Bill.  Could  any  one 
2,000/.  a-year  for  doing  nothing  at  all.  .  seriously  pretend  to  say  that  this  Bill  was 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  have  necessary,  even  if  such  a  purpose  was  in 
some  inquiry  instituted  before  it  proceed-  j  contemplation,  which  it  was  almost  unne- 
ed  to  abolish  an  ancient  Court,  and  that  it '  cessary  to  deny  ?  The  Lord  Chief  Baron 
would  not  rest  on  the  statement  which  had  ;  might,  if  he  had  cbospn,  have  transacted 
been  made  at  that  hour  of  the  night ;  and  the  whole  of  his  duties  under  the  Reform 
at  the  very  conclusion  of  the  Session  pass  Bill,  and  still  have  kept  his  oSicei  and 
a  measure  of  such  very  great  importance.  |  pocketed  the  whole  of  his  salary.  His 
The  Attorney  G$aeral  thought,  that  it ;  late  right  hon.  friend,  Sir  Samuel  Shep- 
was  a  very  singular  charge  to  make  against  herd,  a  most  excellent  and  much-esteemed 
his  Majesty *s  Government,  that  this  Bill  man,  was  not  prevented,  by  his  duties  as 
had  been  hurried.  It  had  been  in  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  from  attending  here; 
hands  of  hon.  Members  ever  since  the  .  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  had-  the  plea- 
15th  of  August,  and  the  learned  Lord  ,  sure  of  seeing  him  here  in  London  ten 
Advocate  of  Scotland  had  always  been  !  months  out  or  the  year  ?  The  Lord  Chief 
able  and  willing  to  give  every  information  Baron  Abercroroby  might  have  pursued 
which  might  be  required  of  him.  Hon.  just  the  same  course  with  regard  to  his' 
Gentlemen  talked  of  impurv  :  this  subject  .  duties  asa  Commissioner  under  the  Reform 
had  been  inquired  into,  and  had  been  put  ,  Bill.  His  right  hon.  friend  was  looking 
oif  for  the  very  purpose  of  inquiry.  No-  ^  at  a  document  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  he 
body  had  ventured  to  deny  the  facts  might  refer  to  that  Report,  but  he  would 
which  they  had  asserted ;  it  certainly  \  recollect  that  that  Report  stated  that  all 
would  be  most  extraordinary,  if  they  had  .the  five  Judges  were  necessary,  of  the 
mis-stated  the  quantity  of  business  in  this  'correctness  of  which,  by-the-bye,  they 
Court,  that  some  Gentlemen  did  not  pro-  j  had  now  some  means  of  judging.  A  sub- 
duce  returns  to  shew  their  mistake.  If  sequent  Commission  of  Inquiry  thought 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated  to  the  that  four  would  do,  and,  particularly, 
House,  last  year,  the  facts  which  were  now  !  that  English  Barons  were  not  necessary, 
brought  forward,  it  would  have  been  quite  ,  That  was  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
impossible  to  have  preserved  this  Court.  ,  appointed  to  inquire  into  jobs ;  but,  instead 
Talk  of  the  abolition  of  this  Court  being  a    of  the  '*  job"  being  put  uown,  it  was  said. 


job ;  really  he  never  heard  such  abusive 
language.  A  jobl-^why,  if  the  Lord 
Chief     Baron    of    Scotland    wanted    a 


job|  could  he  hitve  «  better  one  tbao  would  lead  the  lieges  of  Scotland  to  think 


even  at  that  time  of  day,  "Why,  really 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  with  less  than 
five ;  we  must  have  five :  to  abolish  them 
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that  their  interests  were  to  be  neglected, 
and  that  their  institutions  were  to  be  cut 
down."    The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
said  that  one  Court  was  to  be  established, 
and   one  was  to   be  abolished ;  *'  Well, 
then,"  said  he,  **  let  the  Judge  who  pre- 
sided in  the  Court  which  is  to  be  abolish- 
ed, preside  in  the  new  one  which  is  to  be 
established.     The  Judge  who  is  appointed 
certainly  must   have  no  other  duties  to 
attend  to,  because  the  proposed   Bank- 
ruptcy Court  will  be  always  sitting,  and 
always  employed."    This  might  be  a  very 
good  suggestion.  It  might  be  remembered 
that  when  he    (the    Attorney    General) 
stated  that  a  learned  Judge  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall, of  great  experience  and  ability, 
might  be  prevailed   upon   to  preside   m 
the  new  Court,  he  did  not  say  that  the 
fact  was  certain;  he  merely  held  out  a 
hope  that  he  might  be  induced  to  do  so. 
He  might  be  disappointed,  and,  in  that 
case,  he  quite  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend, 
that  no  better  individual  could  be  appoint- 
ed as  the  head  of  that  Court  than  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  effect  a  saving  of  2,000/.  a-year. 
With  regard  to  what  was  stated   as  to 
compounding  penalties,  it  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  people  of  England  could  not 
endure  it  if  these  penalties  were  to  be  en- 
forced to  anything  like  the  extent  of  the 
power  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown.     He  trusted  that  they  should 
see  the  revenue  cases  in  England  very 
much  reduced  in  number.     The  right  hon. 
Baronet  condemned  the  Board  being  al- 
lowed a  fixed  salary  instead  of  their  being 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  duties  they  dis- 
charged.   In  answer  to  that  observation  he 
would  beg  to  say,  that  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Customs  was  paid  by  a  fixed  salary.     The 
Solicitor  to  the  Excise  was,  until  within  a 
year  or  two,  paid  in  that  way,  but  it  had 
latterly  been  found  that  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  had  diminished  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.     Indeed,  they 
had   heard  a  great  deal  of  the  judicial 
duties  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  but  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  found.     With  regard 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  Court,  that  certainly 
could  be  no  argument  in  its  favour,  because 
they  could  not  refer  much  further  back 
than  the  Union.     He  was  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  Judges  in  Scotland  had  aright 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Eng- 
lish Judges,  but  let  not  a  Court  be  conti- 
nued for  no  purpose,  when  it  was  evident 
tbat|  in  the  ordinary  coune,  it  could  not 


exist  for  any  length  of  tinae.  The  argi- 
ments  which  had  been  used  on  Uie  otim 
side  went  absolutely  in  favour  of  proceed- 
ing with  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Pringle  moved  that  the  Debate  be 
adjourned.  -  There  were  many  Scoldi 
Members  anxious  to  express  their  opiniov 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  discussion  cooU 
not  be  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  dusiumt 
at  that  hour  of  the  night. 

Debate  adjourned. 

West  India  Interest.]     Mr.  Pot- 
lett  Thomson  said,  that  in  rising  to  moie 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  West-bdii 
Colonies,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  trespass  for  more  than  a  Tery  fet 
moments  on  the  attention  of  the  Hook, 
in  stating  very  briefly  the  object  of  thit 
Committee.     Although   that    Committtt 
would  have  for  its  object  an  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  the  present  distress,  his  Mi- 
jesty's  Government  could   not  propose  it 
with  the  view  presumed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite,  because,  if 
his    Majesty's   Ministers    supposed  thej 
could  give  relief,  it  would  not  have  bees 
their  duty  to  move  for  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee  at  all,  but  to  have  been  pie- 
pared  to  offer  some  specific  remedy  for  the 
distress.     The  Ministers,  however,  had  not 
been  able,  from  the  consideration  they  hid 
given  this  subject,  to  suggest  any  plan  bf 
which  that  relief  could  be  afforded.    It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Hoase, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament, a   Committee  was  talked  of  n 
that  House,  but,  at  the   request  of  the 
West- India    body,    was    not    appointed. 
Ministers  felt  it  their  duty  to  institute  as 
inquiry,  and  the  result  oi^^  it  was  comma- 
nicated  to  the  West-India  body,  and  to 
this  House,  but  it  was  not  such  as  to  place 
it  in  their  power  to  offer  any  specific  mea- 
sure to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  At 
that  time,  at  meeting^  which  took  fdsce 
with  the  West-India  body,  it  was  propoted 
to  them  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
that  they  should  consent  to  the  appoiiit- 
ment  of  a  Committee  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  general  causes  of  the  distrai 
which  existed  ;  that  proposal  was  rejeeted 
by  .them,  and  they  distinctly  admitted  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  have  any  such  Cooh 
mittee  appointed.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
however,  a  Committee  was  moved  for  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Kirkcudbright,  wita 
the  view  of  inquiring  into  the  statemmlof 
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facts  made  on  the  part  of  the  West  Indies. 
On  a  late  occasion,  however,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  a  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration  the  commercial   state   of  the 
West-India  body ;  no  opinion  was  offered 
on  the  part  of  the  West-India  body,  but  it 
certainly  did  appear  to  him  to  meet  with 
a  great  deal  of  favour  from  several  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  spoke  on  the  subject,  who 
appeared  anxious  that  that  course  should 
be  adopted,  and  it  consequently  became 
his  duty  to  give  notice  of  the  intention  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  in  this  respect.. 
It  was    proposed   that    this    Committee 
should  inquire — if  the  House  would  con- 
sent to  its  appointment — simply  into  the 
commercial    state  of   the    West   Indies, 
keeping  entirely  distinct  from  that  inquiry, 
the  whole  question  relating  to  the  political 
state  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  relation 
between  master  and  slave.     The  cause  of 
thedistresswhich  existed  had  been  toorauch 
noticed,  and  too  fully  discussed,  to  reouire 
any  further  observations  now.  By  making 
every  possible  inquiry,  they  had  ascertain- 
ed one  of  the  causes  of  that  distress,  with- 
out,' however,  being  able  to  suggest   a 
remedy.       Complaints    were    constantly 
made  on  the  part  of  the  West-India  body, 
that  no  further  steps  were  taken  for  their 
relief,  and  as  Ministers  could  suggest  none 
which  would  not  involve  general  interests, 
which  they  were  bound  to  respect  and 
consider,  they  came  before  the  House  to 
ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 
This    step    must    necessarily  slatisfy    all 
parties,  inasmuch  as  it  must  either  go  far 
to  prove  that  the   view  of  Ministers  was 
correct,  and  that   no  remedy   could   be 
found,  or   be  the  means   of  discovering 
some  hitherto  unknown  mode  of  relief,  at 
which  no  one  would  more  sincerely  rejoice 
than  his  Majesty's  Ministers.     He  should 
confine  the  objects  of  the  Committee,  as 
formerly,  to  an  inquiry  into  the  commer- 
cial state  of  the  West  Indies,  and  being  quite 
sure  that  on  the  part  of  those  connected 
with  the  West-India  interest  no  objection 
would  be  made,  he  hoped  that  Gentlemen 
unconnected  with  the  colonies  would  not 
throw  any   difficulties  in  his  way.      He 
begged  to  move  that  a  Select  Committee 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  commer- 
cial state  of  the  West-India  colonies,  and 
to  report  their  jobservations  and  opinion 
thereupon  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  this  discussion  was 
pneof  i^at  momenti  and  the  coniequeDces 


to  which  it  might  lead  were  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and,  though  he  felt  most  anxious 
m  respect  of  the  subject  before  the  House, 
he  was  so  fatigued,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  enter  into  the 
question.  He  could  not,  however,  con- 
ceal his  surprise  at  the  circumstance  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  having  thought 
it  right,  after  repeated  postponements, 
evening  after  evening,  to  bring  forward,  at 
that  hour  of  the  night,  a  question  which, 
whatever  might  be  its  results  to  the  inter- 
ests of  a  large  body  of  this  country,  must 
deeply  and  materially  affect  their  comforts 
and  feelings.  In  the  first  instance,  they 
had  been  called  upon  to  decide  a  measure 
with  respect  to  the  sugar-refiners.  Great 
doubts  were  entertained  by  several  parties 
interested  as  to  the  working  of  that  mea- 
sure, and  he  should  have  stated  some 
doubts  of  that  description,  if  he  could  have 
found  an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the 
House  a  petition  with  which  he  had  Jbeen 
intrusted  by  a  most  respectable  body  of 
merchants  in  the  great  and  important 
town  of  Liverpool;  other  subjects,  how- 
ever, which  had  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  House  had  prevented  him  from  doing 
so.  But  would  this  Committee  be  efficient 
to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended ?  It  would  not ;  because  the  delay 
that  would  be  occasioned  by  such  an  in- 
quiry would  be  so  great,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  take  any  measure  for  some 
time  after  that  Committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed. He  would  not  say  what  motives 
had  actuated  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  in  refusing  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  when  it  was  applied  for,  and 
might  have  been  effective.  It  was  said, 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  were  will- 
ing to  grant  an  inquiry  into  the  com- 
mercial state  of  the  West-India  colonies. 
Could  any  man  believe,  that  at  this  period 
of  the  Session  there  could  be  time  to  effect 
an  adjustment  between  two  contending  in- 
terests to  make  any  useful  inquiry  into  the 
general  state  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  West-India  colonies,  or  to  adopt 
any  measure  for  their  relief  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  suppose 
it  possible ;  he  must  know,  that  before 
that  Committee  could  have  before  it  the 
evidence  on  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  up  its  mind,  the  period  would 
arrive  at  which  the  House  would  have  ad- 
journed. The  Committee  would  have  met 
once  or  twice ;  and  that  would  have  been 
the  only  progress  made  in  the  inquiry  inlQ 
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West-Indian  aflairs.  This  Motion  was 
either  an  absolute  delusion,  or  Government 
must  have  some  object  in  view  in  adopting 
thii  courie  of  proceeding.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that  if  he  were  prepared 
to  suggest  a  mode  of  relief,  he  would  not 
now  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee. Very  likely  not ;  but  he  did  not 
come  down  to  that  House  to  move  for 
a  Committee  of  this  kind,  unprepared  with 
a  general  view  of  the  course  which  the  in- 
quiry was  to  take,  and  what  was,  in  his 
opinion,  likely  to  be  the  result  of  it.  On 
a  motion  like  this,  they  had  a  right  to  hear 
some  grounds  of  justification,  and  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  case.  Whatever  might  be 
the  views  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
this  would  be  considered  by  all  parties 
interested  as  a  gross  delusion,  and  as  a 
mode  of  getting  rid,  for  the  moment,  of 
the  troublesome  and  embarrassing  ques- 
tions attending  an  investigation  of  the 
case  of  this  suffering  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, who  would  now  add  to  all  those  feel- 
ings of  mental  anxiety  to  which  the  com- 
mercial part  of  this  country  must  be 
exposed,  the  greater  disappointment  to 
find,  that  instead  of  a  fair  and  honest 
compliance  upon  points  in  which  they 
were  deeply  interested,  the  House  was 
about  to  proceed  in  this  way,  without  in- 
quiry, and  upon  party  interests.  He 
would  oppose  any  motion  that  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  might  think  necessary 
for  the  relief  of  this  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, brought  forward  at  that  hour  of 
the  morning. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  wished  to  state,  that 
the  opposition  he  made  was  grounded  on 
this  fact— that  the  subject  had  not  been 
fully  argued  with  regard  to  the  causes  of 
the  distress  under  which  the  West-India 
interests  laboured.  No  man  who  had 
looked  into  this  subject  with  any  degree 
of  attention,  could  fail  to  be  conscious  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  those  interests 
laboured.  What  he  proposed  to  do  was 
this — when  that  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee«->to  move  certain  resolutions 
indicative  of  the  state  of  distress  which 
existed.  He  could  not  refrain  from  say- 
ing, that  a  subject  of  this  importance 
ought  not  to  be  brought  forward  at  a  time 
like  this,  when  every  indication  had  been 
given  of  an  approaching  termination  of  the 
Session ;  and  when,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  inquiry  were  to  bo 
instituted  by  Government,  without  any 
lerious  intention  of  applying  a  remedy. 


It  was  true  there  wore  great  dificuUieiii 
thia  case,  and  there  qiighi  be  every  dispo- 
sition to  meet  tbom  fairly  and  hooesthf. 
It  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  fonott 
Government  to  bring  forward  Ihis  qnei- 
tion ,  and  so  it  was  for  the  present ;  not  w 
much  in  respect  of  removing  the  distreu 
as  in  removing  those  party  feelings  wkiek 
interposed  and  mixed  themselves  up  with 
the  question.  The  late  Government  me 
disposed  to  accede  to  a  proposition  tbt 
was  made  to  them  to  refer  to  the  Home  of 
Lords  the  question  of  the  whole  state  if 
societv  in  the  West  Indies,  in  order  tbai 
the  public  might  be  informed  of  the  ml 
situation  of  these  colonies — infonnstiai 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  doing  svij 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  existing  feelii{ 
on  the  subject.  The  matter  had  beee 
postponed  by  his  Majesty's  Oovemmait 
from  time  to  time ;  but  he  would  put  it  ti 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  whether*  if  he  rasUj 
wished  to  improve  the  condition  of  disc 
interests,  the  Government  had  not  bctltf 
allow  the  question  to  como  before  the  Home 
of  Ix>rds,  where  unfair  prejudices  might, by 
investigation,  be  removed,  and  this  Houie 
be  placed  in  a  situation  to  meet  fairly  tke 
commercial  difficulties  that  attended  the 
question  ? 

Lord  Althorp  said,  the  hon.  Gentlemai 
assumed,  that  because  they  were  anxious 
to  proceed  with  tiiis  subject  to-night, 
therefore  the  Session  was  near  a  close. 
He  hoped  it  was  not.  But  even  suppoi- 
ing  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  be  right,  hii 
experience  of  the  business  of  Parliameot 
must  convince  him  of  the  advantage  which 
would  arise  from  the  appointment  of  this 
Committee.  Therefore,  in  proposing  it,siid 
pressing  it  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Hooie 
that  night,  they  were  not  guilty  of  (he  deia- 
sion  which  the  honurable  Gentleman  attri- 
buted to  them.  Every  body  must  admit  the 
distress  of  the  West-  India  colonies.  The 
hon.  Gentlenum  said,  that  the  reason  why 
they  had  not  proposed  a  remedy  was,  be- 
cause they  were  actuated  by  party  feeling. 
Such  an  accusation  ought  not  to  cone 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House.  When  be 
proposed  this  Committee  he  did  so  with  the 
most  sincere  views  ofdoinggood. 

Mr.  Irving  said,  that  supposing  thii 
Committee  to  be  appointed,  its  proctsediap 
could  not,  by  possibility,  give  rise  to  any 
benefit  to  the  colonics  this  year.  He 
agreed,  however,  with  the  noble  Lord, 
that  its  in(|uirics  might  ultimately  prove 
advantageous ;  and  thereforci  iq  oppositira 
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to  many  hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  with  whom  he  had  usually  acted, 
he  should  give  his  vote  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  Committee. 

Mr.  Burge  could  not  be  a  party  to  the 
final  adjustment  of  this  question  at  such 
an  hour  as  the  present.  If  the  noble 
Lord  was  right  in  his  supposition  that  the 
Session  would  yet  continue  for  some  time, 
where  was  the  necessity  of  pressing  for  the 
appotatniMit  of  this  Committee  at  such  an 
hour  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morniog.  He 
be^ed  to  move  that  the  Debate  be  ad- 
journed till  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Bernal  regretted  extremely  the 
light  in  which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
viewed  the  proposition  for  the  appointment 
of  t^is  Committee.  He  regretted  also, 
that  an  incidental  discussion  of  this  kind, 
should  have  arisen  upon  the  question,  be- 
cause it  was  calculated  to  convey  any 
other  than  a  favourable  impression  to  the 
minds  of  the  parties  interested.  He  could 
not  perceive  the  policy  of  resisting  the  pre- 
sent proposition  of  the  Government,  al- 
though he  certainly  agreed  with  those  who 
thought  that  the  best  means  of  eliciting  the 
causes  of  the  West-India  distress,  would 
be  by  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  because  a  Committee  selected 
from  that  body  would  investigate  the  sub- 
ject with  greater  calmness  and  temper  than 
could  possibly  be  expected  from  any  body 
of  Members  selected  from  that  House. 
However,  as  information  upon  the  subject 
was  necessary,  and  as  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing it  was  now  ofiered,  the  West-India 
colonies  would  not  entertain  a  very  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  sincerity  of  that  House 
to  remedy  the  evils  under  which  they  were 
suffering,  if  that  offer  were  rejected.  He 
would  notinquirewhethertheCommitteewas 
likely  to  sit  for  a  month  or  for  much  longer ; 
but  he  saw  no  earthly  reason  why  the  ques- 
tion of  its  appointment  shouici  be  post- 
poned. As  for  discussion,  he  himself 
could  speak  for  Bve  hours  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  many  others  could  do  the  same  ; 
but  this  was  quite  unnecessary.  As  to  the 
assertion  that  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  this  night  deliberately  stood  up 
in  their  places  to  submit  a  proposition  for 
the  purpose  of  deluding  such  great  interests 
as  those  of  the  West  Indies,  he  would 
refute  it  as  unfounded,  and  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  those  who  bad  advanced  it. 
Knowing  his  noble  friend,  in  pressing  for 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee  to  be 
actQaied  by  no  olber  than  ao  bonett  sin- 


cerity of  purpose,  he  trusted  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  withdraw 
his  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
Debate. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  undecstand  hts  hon. 
and  learned  friend  to  object  to  the  Motion 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee, 
but  merely  to  its  being  brought  forward  at 
this  hour  of  the  night.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  intended  that  this  Commit- 
tee should  take  into  its  consideration  the 
propriety  of  sending  out  certain  Oiders 
in  Council  to  the  West-India  cokmiea? 
What  he  complained  of  was,  that  the 
Government,  by  their  interference,  instead 
of  doing  those  colonies  any  good,  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  bringing  about  their  ruin ; 
therefore,  he  wished  to  know,  whether 
certain  Orders  in  Council,  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  in  contemplation 
to  issue,  would  be  delayed  until  tne  ap- 
pointment of  this  Cotnmittee?  As  to  the 
noble  Lord's  sincerity,  he  did  not  doubt  it 
for  a  moment ;  he  believed  him  to  be  as 
anxious  as  any  man  living  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Courtenay  supported  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Eye,  fur 
the  adjournment  of  this  Debate;  at  the 
same  time,  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Bramber  in  the  propriety 
of  appointing  the  Committee  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  moved  for,  even 
if  this  Session  should  very  soon  terminate. 
His  reason  for  supporting  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  behind  him, 
was,  that  in  all  his  experience  he  never 
knew  a  Committee  of  that  House.appointed 
withoutprevious  debate,  which  did  not  fail  of 
attainingthe object  forwhich  itwasappoint- 
ed.  This  was  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
many  years ;  therefore,without  the  slightest 
hostility  to  the  noble  Lord,  or  to  the  Mo- 
tion which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
submitted,  he  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  postponing  the  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  till  next  day. 

Mr.  Burge  vindicated  himself  from  a 
charge  which  he  thought  extremely  unjust — 
namely,  that,  in  proposing  the  adjournment 
of  the  Debate  upon  this  question,  he  was 
not  acting  with  fairness  towards  the  Go- 
vernment. He  never  accused  the  noble 
Lord  of  delusion  ;  but  understanding  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  bring  forward  this 
Motion  to-night,  he  had  intimated  to  him 
the  inconvenience  of  doing  so,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  many  who  were 
anxious  to  make  some  observations  npoa 
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it.  He  did  not  object  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee,  but  to  the  Motion  being 
pressed  forward  at  that  late  hour. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  when  he  thought 
of  the  appointment  of  this  Committee,  it 
undoubtedly  did  not  occur  to  him,  as  a  de- 
sireable  course,  that  they  should  previously 
have  a  long  debate  on  the  affairs  of  the 
West  Indies.  All  that  could  be  advanced 
in  such  a  debate  would  be  much  better 
reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, by  whom  it  would  be  treated  with 
greater  calmness  and  temper.  It  was  upon 
that  ground  that  he  postponed  the  Motion 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  till 
that  evening;  it  was  upon  that  ground 
that  he  persevered  in  the  Motion  now.  In 
answer  to  the  question  which  was  put  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  he  would  state, 
that  it  certainly  was  not  his  intention  to  enter 
into  the  question  between  master  and  slave 
in  this  Committee.  That  was  a  separate 
question,  and  demanded  a  separate  con- 
sideration. Therefore,  as  the  Order  in 
Council  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
alluded,  applied  principally  to  that  ques- 
tion, it  ought  not  to  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Committee. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes, ^s  a  friend  to  theWest- 
India  interests,  could  only  say,  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  this  Committee  ap- 
pointed. It  would  be  a  pity  that  any 
means  of  inquiry,  particularly  when  offered 
by  the  Government,  should  be  resisted. 

^  Mr.£t£;ar^ expressed  his  full  concurrence 
in  the  propriety  of  the  Motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Committee.  It  was 
highly  desirable  that  an  inquiry  should 
take  place. 

Mr.  Irving  asked  the  noble  Lord, 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  send  out  to  the 
West  Indies  the  Order  in  Council  which 
bad  been  lately  prepared,  either  now  or  in 
the  course  of  some  short  time  ?  He  asked, 
because  he  was  convinced  that,  whenever 
it  might  be  sent,  the  colonies  would  not 
submit  to  it. 

Lord  Howick  thought  this  no  convenient 
tjme  to  discuss  an  Order  in  Council  which 
had  not  yet  been  prepared.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  Government,  with  the  shortest 
possible  delay,  to  pass  that  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, with  such  alterations  and  improve- 
ments as  might  seem  necessary,  and  then 
to  recommend  it  to  the  adoption  of  the 
colonies. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  if  the  Government  were 
anxious  to  excite  a  civil  war  between  the 


colonies  and  the  mother  country,  thej 
could  not  do  better  than  adopt  this  Orda 
in  Council.  He  had  not  seen  one  indiri- 
dual  connected  with  the  West  Indies  wlio 
did  not  protest  against  such  an  Order 
being  sent  out.  With  respect  to  the 
question  more  immediately  before  the 
House,  in  his  opinion  it  was  most  impro- 
per to  press  so  important  a  matter  fonrard 
after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
joined  with  those,  therefore,  who  wished  to 
postpone  the  further  debate  upon  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Burge  said,  if  he  had  abstained 
from  entering  into  the  question  of  thi 
Order  in  Council,  it  was  not  because  he 
was  insensible  to  its  importance,  and  toiti 
impropriety,  but  because  he  though  tint 
the  present  was  not  the  most  convoiieot 
opportunity  for  discussing  it.  His  oo^ 
object  in  rising  now  was,  to  withdraw  hs 
Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Debate 
upon  the  question  of  the  appointmeot  of 
the  Committee  proposed  by  the  nobk 
Lord.  His  sole  object  in  domg  so  was  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  sup- 
posed that  he  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  inquiry  being  made  into  the  state  of 
the  West  Indies. 

Amendment  withdrawn. — Main  Ques- 
tion agreed  to,  and  Select  Ck>mmittee  ap- 
pointed. 
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Minutes.]    Bill.    Retd  a  second  Ume  Cotton 
Petitions  presented.    In  favour  of  l^Bfomu    BytlwEBltf 
Camperdown,   fhnn  the  Inhabitanti  of  Woa,  irf> 
quhidcr,  Kenmcre,  Risen,  Fortingal,  and  DMl:— Bflki 
Earl  of  Radnoe,  fhim  Hungerford  and  If  ■liwti«ai 
By  the  Earl  of  Caelislb,  from  Maulton : — By  VteoHt 

Clifden,  from  Grcig  UUard  and  Pow«ntoim: By  • 

Noble    Lord,    fhim   Beeralston    and 

the   Bishop  of   CnicHBaTER,    fhmi  _ 

the  Earl  of  Gosford,  firom  Beccles,  signed  by  500 1. 

— By  the  Lord  Chancellor,  fhxn  the  Law  Oowto  cf 

Glasgow,  Bolingbroke,  and  several  other ; 

Reform.    By  the  Duke  of  Wellinotoh, 

in  favour  of  the  Extension  of  the  Galway 

Catholics  : — By  tho  Earl  of  Radnor,  fhm  th* 

Inhabitants  of  Cara  Broun  :— By  the  Marqute  of 

8UIRB,  firom  the  Catholic  Inhabitants  of  Nunas 

— By  the  Earl  uf  Eldon,  fhmi  the  Protestant 

Galway ;  the  Protestant  Freemen  of  the  CoqpaiMlan  «f 

Galway,  and  the  Protestant  Merdumts  of  Galway.  Ikm 

Petitions.    By  the  same  Noble  Earl,  fkom  tbe 

of  Northami^on  and  acQoining  Parishes,  f^t-rf  the  < 

sumption  of  Beer  on  the  premises  of  t^twpTiMfii  | 

— By  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Itom  the  Owneim  and  < 

piers  of  Land  in  the  Hundred  of  Wilkm,  for  i 

of  the  Tithe  System  ;  fhm  the  fnh«tpif^ntt  of 

(Irdand),  praying  for  the  disarming  of  the  YecHaaMyi 

and  fh>m  the  Cordwainers  of  Bristol,  fbr  the  Rm«1  if 

Taxes  in  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge. 

Educatiov  (Irelakd).]     The  Mah 
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quis  of  Downshire  presented  a  Petition 
n*om  the  town  of  Coleraine  and  its  vicinity, 
in  favour  of  the  Kildare-street  Society.  He 
had  long  acted  as  President  of  that  Society, 
and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  exten- 
sion of  education  in  Ireland  upon  its  prin- 
ciples, and  he  had  always  found  the  So- 
ciety animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  effect 
the  object  proposed  by  the  Society,  and  an 
anxious  wish  to  do  justice,  to  the  public. 
He,  therefore,  regretted  to  understand 
that  arrangements  were  about  to  be  made 
to  take  away  the  grant  from  that  Society. 
As  to  the  distribution  of  the  public  money 
¥rith  which  it  had  been  intrusted,  he  had 
always  desired  it  to  be  applied  universally, 
as  commanded  by  the  words  **  for  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland.*' 

Lord  Carhery  was  ready  to  prove  that 
theKildare-street  Society  had  been  ofg^eat 
benefit  to  Ireland,  by  contributing  to  the 
extension  of  education  in  that  country.  The 
poor  of  Ireland  had  been  in  the  lowest  state 
of  degradationwhen  the  Societycommenced 
its  labours.  He  could  declare,  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  the  model  and  train- 
ing schools  for  masters  were  highlyefficient, 
and  that  the  books  in  use  were  those  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Doyle  himself.  He,  there- 
fore, hoped  Parliament  would  continue  to 
give  it  every  encouragement. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Reform — Petitions.]  The  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  on'  presenting  a  Petition 
in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill,  from  Duk- 
infield,  in  Cheshire,  said,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  repeat  his  emphatic  conviction,  that 
Parliamentary  Reform,  in  the  spirit  and  to 
the  extent  of  the  measure  of  Ministers, 
was  essential  to  the  very  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  country.  This  had  been  his  convic- 
tion in  early  life,  and  experience  but  served 
to  add  to  its  strength  and  intensity.  It 
was  also  the  conviction  of  the  wisest  ai^d 
honestest  Statesmen  that  it  had  been  his 
fortune  to  come  in  contact  with.  He 
was  confident  that  were  Mr.  Canning  and 
Mr.  Huskisson  now  living,  they  would  be 
the  advocates  of  Reform,  for  they  had  ever 
acted  upon  the  principle  that  no  Govern- 
ment could  be  carried  on  with  general 
advantage  which  was  opposed  to  the  unani- 
mous feelings  of  the  people,  Mr.  Pitt,  at 
all  events,  was  an  authority  which  ought 
to  prevail  with  many  of  his  so-called  fol- 
lowers who  were  opposed  to  the  Bill,  for, 
from  the  dawn  of  his  political  career  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  existence,  he  was  the 


champion  of  Reform  in  Parliament.  It 
was  his  conviction,  often  expressed  and 
often  repeated,  that  no  honest  man  could 
be  Minister  under  the  present  system  of 
misrepresentation  ;  and  he  had  been  fre- 
quently heard  to  declare,  in  his  most 
emphatic  manner,  that  neither  the  Mi- 
nister, nor  even  the  King  on  his  Throne, 
could  act  independently  against  the  bo- 
roughmongering  oligarchy  which  pressed 
upon  the  energies  of  the  country.  It  had 
been  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  abandoned  his 
early  opinions  on  this  subject.  This  was 
an  error;  for  when  he  (the  Marquis  of 
Westminster)  was  somewhat  connected 
with  the  Government  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  ex- 
pressed to  him  his  anxiety  to  bring  forward 
a  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  Mr. 
Pitt  told  him  he  was  as  ardent  as  ever  for 
such  a  measure,  was  as  convinced  as  ever  of 
the  necessity  of  it  to  the  welfare,  aye,  to  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  but  that  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  then  contend  with  the  bo- 
rough oligarchy,  which  had  such  an  inter- 
est in  resisting  it. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Gentry,  Clergy,  and  Inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Beverley,  expressing  their 
opinion  that  no  necessity  did,  and  no 
necessity  could,  justify  such  an  important 
alteration  in  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
as  was  about  to  be  introduced  by  the  pre- 
sent Reform  Bill ;  that  they  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  see  some  wholesome 
alterations  effected  in  the  representative 
system  of  this  country,  which  would  be 
a  real  amendment  of  the  abuses  in  it, 
and  which  would  tend  to  the  safety, 
honour,  and  glory  of  the  British  dominions. 
The  petitioners  concluded  by  praying  their  * 
Lordships  calmly  and  deliberately  to  weigh 
and  consider  the  present  Bill,  and  not  to 
suffer  their  determmation  with  regard  to  it 
to  be  swayed  by  the  fear  of  popular  resent- 
ment. The  noble  Lord  said,  that  he  was 
enabled,  from  his  own  local  knowledge  of 
Beverley,  to  state,  that  this  petition  was 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  magistrates, 
by  the  members  of  the  learned  professions, 
by  the  clergy,  and  by  almost  all  the  re- 
spectable inhabitants  in  that  place. 

The  Marquis  of  Cleveland  s2AAy  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  had  stated  that  the  feeling 
m  favour  of  this  Bill  had  diminished  greatly 
in  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  he  parti- 
cularly mentioned  Bond-street  and  St. 
James's-street  as  districts  where  the  in- 
habitants were  not  now,  generally  speak* 
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iiig,  friendly  to  this  Bill.  Having  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary-in-the-Strand,  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  he  (the  Marquis  of 
Cleveland),  on  hearing  this  statement  from 
the  noble  Baron,  began  to  fear  that  ho 
either  had  been  imposed  upon,  or  that  he 
had  mistaken  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
He  accordingly  made  it  a  point  to  commu- 
nicate yesterday  with  the  persons  who  had 
intrusted  that  petition  to  his  care,  and  he 
found  that  he  had  by  no  means  misunder- 
stood the  object  of  their  petition ;  and  he 
was  further  informed  by  them,  that  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  and 
the  adjoining  parishes  were  most  anxious 
for  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  had 
that  morning,  too,  received  a  letter  on  the 
subject  from  as  opulent  and  loyal  an  indi- 
vidual as  was  to  be  found  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  and  he  supposed,  that  as 
newspapers  ftnd  pamphlets  were  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  these  debates, 
he  should  not  be  out  of  order  in  referring 
to  the  contents  of  this  letter.  The  waiter 
stated,  that  the  parish  with  which  he  was 
connected,  that  of  St.  Mary-in-the- 
Strand,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  parishes 
of  St.  Paul,  Covent-garden,  St.  Clement 
Danes,  and  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  had 
all  met  on  Friday  last,  and  agreed  to 
petition  that  House  in  favour  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  that  there  appeared  only 
one  dissentient  in  those  four  parishes  to 
the  adoption  of  such  petitions.  As  far  as 
his  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Bond-street  and  St.  JamcsVstreet  led 
him  to  a  knowledge  of  their  opinions,  he 
was  enabled  to  contradict  the  assertion  of 
the  noble  Baron  thatthev  were  indiflferent, 
or  opposed  to  this  Bill,  and  to  state  that 
their  anxiety  was  greater  than  ever  for  its 
success. 

Lord  Feversham  wished  to  state  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  been  mentioned  to 
him  within  the  last  two  hours  by  a  most 
respectable  inhabitant  of  Bond-street,  in 
reference  to  the  getting  up  of  a  petition 
which  had  been  presented  by  a  noble 
Baron(Lord  Holland), whom  he  did  not  now 
see  in  his  place,  from  that  street,  in  fa^'our 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  stated  to  him 
by  that  individual,  that  a  person  of  con- 
sideration went  about  Bond-street  the  day 
after  the  delivery  of  the  s|^erh  of  histioble 
friend  (Lord  Wharndiflb),  and  canvasswl 
in  the  various  shops  there  for  signatures  to 
a  Reform  petition,  and  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  signed  it,  thinking  that  it  was 


in 

in  favour  of  Reform  generally,  instead  of 
this  Bill  in  particular.  That  was  the 
petition  which  had  been  thrust  with  such 
breathless  haste  into  the  carriage  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Holland)  on  his  way  to 
that  House. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  thought,  thu 
conversations  of  this  kind  were  extremfily 
irregular.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Colonfl 
Webster,  who  was  the  person  alluded  to, 
had  a  perfect  right  to  go  about  and  Ke 
what  was  the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  district,  and  that  no  attack  should  be 
made  upon  him  for  doing  so.  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  sure  that  the  feeling  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  VVestminster  was  in  favour  of  thii 
Bill;  and  he  was  equally  certain,  that  if 
their  Lordships  should,  on  the  premt 
occasion,  reject  this  roeasikre  (a  thini; 
which  he  would  never  beliere  until  he  tat 
it  done),  they  would,  in  a  very  short  tine, 
give  their  assent  to  a  Bill  of  a  precifelr 
similar  description. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  imagined  that  their 
Lordships  had  heard  enough  of  Bond- 
street.  He  had  certainly  unfortunatelv 
mentioned  that  street,  but  it  was  at  i 
general  observation ;  however,  as  a  gentle- 
man  had  taken  the  trouble  to  get  a  petitioB 
from  the  inhabitants  of  that  street,  he 
thought  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
removing  any  impression  which  bis  acci- 
dental observation  might  be  supposed  to 
convey.  He  still  maintained  the  opioioB, 
notwithstanding  ail  he  had  heard  stated, 
that  the  feelinc:  in  London,  though  it  might 
be  in  favour  of  Reform,  wat  not»  in  geneni, 
in  favour  of  this  Bill. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Parliamentary  Reform — BiLLVot 
Enoland  —  Second  READtivo  —  Ad- 
joriiSED  Debate — FirTH  Day.]  The 
Order  of  the  Day  read  for  the  resumptioB 
of  the  Debate  on  the  Reform  of  Pariit^ 
mcnt  (England)  Bill. 

Lord  Wynford  proceeded  to  addltll 
the  House.  The  noble  Lord  commenced 
by  observing  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation' in  which  he 
then  stood.  lie  was  duly  impressed  with 
a  proper  estimate  of  the  ability,  the  prac* 
tised  ability,  in  debating,  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  had  concluded  the  dis* 
cussion  last  night,  and  whose  speech  be 
now  purposed  to  answer,  and  it  was  im- 
))ossiblo  for  him  not  to  desire  to  shrink 
from    the    comparison  which   would    be 
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raised  between  his  poor  and  feeble  efforts 
and  the  uptendid  di!$p1ay  of  that  noble  and 
learned  individual  to  whose  arguments  he 
was  now  about  to  address  himself.  Con- 
scious as  he  was  of  his  inability  to  grapple 
with  that  noble  and  learned  Lord,  but 
feeling  that  in  the  present  great  and  dread- 
ful crisis,  it  was  the  duty  and  the  business 
of  every  man  in  the  empire  to  endeavour  to 
employ  what  little  talents  he  might  pos- 
sess against  this  measure,  he  was  deter- 
mined, as  an  independent  member  of  the 
British  Legislature,  to  raise  his  voice 
against  this  Bill,  atid  he  was  confident 
that  the  goodness  of  his  cause  would  make 
up  for  any  deficiency  on  his  part  in  his 
attempt  to  answer  the  argutnents  which 
had  been  adduced  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  That  noble  and  learned 
Lord  commenced  his  speech  by  shying 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  grapple 
with  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  he  Was 
delighteu  to  near  an  announcement  at 
length  made  from  that  side  of  the  House, 
that  they  were  to  have  some  discussion 
about  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  convinced  as 
he  was,  that  he  should  be  standing  upon 
vantage  ground,  in  dealing  with  any  argu- 
ments that  might  be  broaght  forward  with 
regard  to  the  principle  of  the  measure. 
Unfortunately,  however,  though  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  set  out  with  that  an- 
nouncement, he  soon  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  his  colleagues  Who  had  preceded 
him — he  soon  deserted  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  and,  leaving  that  to  be  still  ex- 
plaihed  to  the  House,  he  proceeded  to 
attack  the  existing  system,  without  stating 
a  word  in  defence  of  the  principle  of  that 
which  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  in  its 
stead.  Not  one  noble  Lord,  indeed,  in- 
cluding the  noble  Earl  who  opened  the 
Debate,  had  yet  undertaken  to  say  whnt 
was  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  They  had 
contentea  themselves  with  attacking  the 
system  that  now  existed,  and  they  re- 
frained from  even  attempting  the  defence 
of  that  which  they  purposed  to  substitute 
in  its  place.  One  noble  Lord  had  ven- 
tured on  a  variety  of  topics,  including  a 
voyage  by  water  and  a  journey  by  land. 
lie  was  not  disposed  to  go  on  either  of 
these  excursions  ;  but  as  long  as  he  had  a 
leg  to  stand  on  he  would  take  his  place 
on  Constitution-hill,  in  defence  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  privileges 
and  independence  of  Iwth  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  just  rights  and  lilicrties 
of  the   people.     That  was  his  political 


creed — those  were  his  political  pritlciples; 
and  he  was  sure  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  opinion  which  prevailed  out  of  doors 
generally  with  regard  to  this  Bill,  he  should 
be  soon  joined  by  the  better  portion  of  the 
public  in  the  sentiments  wnich  he  now 
felt  it  his  duty  to  express  upon  the  subject. 
He  was  quite  confident  that  the  feeling 
which  had  been  artificially  excited  and 
kept  up  in  favour  of  this  Bill  was  fast  dymg 
away — that  the  delusion  which  had  been 
practised  on  the  people  was  in  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  a  termination — and  that  the 
period  was  quickly  approaching  when  the 
sober-minded  and  influential  portion  of 
the  British  community  would  regard  this 
Bill  in  the  light  which  he  now  viewed  it — 
namely,  hot  as  a  measure  of  Refbrm,  but 
as  a  measure  of  revolution — as  a  measure 
that  tiecessarlly  led  to  a  revolution  of  a 
most  desperate  character,  completely  de- 
structive of  the  Constitutioti  of  England, 
and  of  all  those  principles  of  that  glorious 
Constitution  which  guaranteed  the  se- 
curity of  property,  and  the  maintenance  of 
order,  regularity,  and  peace.  Impressed 
with  that  feeling,  he  should  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  that  he  had  to  contend 
with,  endeavour  to  lay  before  their  Lord- 
ships a  true  picture  of  the  evils  that  might 
be  fairly  anticipated  from  the  present  Bill. 
In  the  performance  of  that  task  he  had  to 
struggle  with  the  bad  state  of  his  health, 
and  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  it  waft 
possible  that  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh 
might  more  than  overcome  the  energies  of 
the  spirit.  Trusting,  however,  to  their 
Lordships'  kind  indulgence,  he  should 
proceed  with  the  observations  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  address  to  them.  He 
would  endeavour,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
reply  to  the  argumetits  that  had  been  em- 
ployed by  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
(Lord  Plurtkett).  When  he  had  done 
that,  he  would  then  proceed  to  notice 
some  of  the  assertions — he  would  not  call 
them  the  arguments — which  had  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  by 
some  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  Bill ;  and 
when  he  had  gone  through  that  task,  he 
would  then  apply  himself  to  "the  Bill, 
the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.*' 
He  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  prove, 
id  the  satisfaction  of  their  Lordships  and 
of  the  public,  that  this  Bill  was  pregnant 
with  destruction  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  at  large. 

Lord    Teynham,  here  interrupting  tha 
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noble  Lord  suggested,  that  his  Lordship,  on 
account  of  his  infirmities,  should  take  the 
advantage  of  being  seated  while  address- 
ing the  House. 

Lord  Wynford  felt  exceedingly  obliged 
to  his  noble  friend  for  the  kind  sugges- 
tion. Entertaining,  however,  as  he  did, 
the  greatest  respect  for  that  House,  he 
would  endeavour,  as  long  as  he  was  able, 
to  address  their  Lordships  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner,  and  whenever  he  found 
his  physical  weakness  increasing  too  much 
for  his  present  exertion,  he  would  take 
care  to  take  advantage  of  that  indulgence 
which  he  was  aware  their  Lordships  would 
extend  to  him.  He  would  now  proceed, 
step  by  step,  to  answer  the  arguments  that 
had  been  advanced  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Plunkett)  on  this  subject.  That 
noble  Lord  had  commenced  by  stating, 
that  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  had  left 
the  principle  of  it  altogether  untouched. 
He  was  certain  that  if  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  found  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  untouched,  he  left  it  so,  for  he  had 
not  said  a  word  himself  about  it.  The 
noble  Lord  had  said,  that  it  was  admitted 
by  all  that  some  Reform  was  necessary. 
It  was  quite  true  that  the  question  of  Re- 
form was  a  question  of  degree,  and  they 
on  that  side  of  the  House  who  opposed 
this  Bill  did  not,  by  doing  so,  mean  to 
say  that  they  were  opposed  to  all  and 
every  species  of  Reform.  If  they  enter- 
tained such  an  opinion,  and  if  they  were 
determined  to  resist  every  eftbrt  even  for 
a  safe  Reform,  they  would  have  said  so  to 
his  Majesty  in  the  Address  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  King  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session,  in  answer  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  instead  of  i)ledging 
themselves,  as  they  did  on  that  occasion,  to 
take  this  subject  of  Reform  into  their  most 
serious  consideration.  They  had  applied 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  that 
subject,  and  if  the  measure  which  was 
proposed  by  his  Majesty *8  Ministers  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity  of  the  institutions  of  the  country — of 
those  institutions  which  he  was  determined 
to  uphold  as  loiig  as  he  had  a  leg  to  stand 
on — if  such  a  measure  as  that  had  been 
brought  forward  by  Ministers,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
opposed  on  that  side  of  the  House.  But 
they  were  not  pledged  to  any  specific  Re- 
form, much  less  wore  they  pled<>ed  to  the 
dangerous  and  di^structive  and  revolu- 
tionary  Reform  which  was  proposed  by 


this  Bill.  The  noble  and  learned  Loid 
had  said,  that  a  noble  Earl  (Harrowbj) 
who  had  addressed  their  Lordships  on  i 
former  evening  with  so  much  abOi^ 
against  this  Bill,  had  admitted  that  k 
was  not  opposed  to  a  measure  wkkk 
would  disfranchise  some  boroughs,  en- 
franchise some  of  the  large  towns,  ud 
enlarge  the  number  of  county  Membea 
He  (Lord  Wynford)  did  not  recollect  tlut 
his  noble  friend  above  him  had  said  uj 
such  thing ;  but,  even  if  he  had  said  m^ 
such  an  admission  would  not  prove  thit 
he  was  at  all  friendly  to  this  OilL  Hii 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  gone  oa  tt 
argue,  that  his  Majesty  would  noty  ii 
future,  be  able  to  carry  on  the  goven- 
ment  of  this  country  except  on  thegroood 
of  Reform. 

Lord  Plunkett  begged  to  correct  tk 
mistake  into  which  his  noble  friend  ii«l 
fallen  with  regard  to  what  he  (Lord  Plya- 
kett)  had  said.  The  argument  in  qae*- 
tion,  that  the  government  of  the  coaoti} 
could  not  be  carried  on  if  Reform  wai 
adopted,  was  one  that  had  been  used  by  the 
noble  Duke  (Wellington)  on  the  otherside, 
and  one  to  which  he  (Lord  PluukeU)  hW 
applied  himself  in  the  course  of  the  ob- 
servations which  he  addressed  to  thdi 
Lordships  last  night. 

Lord  Wynford  was  glad  to  stand  oo^ 
rected,  as  he  need  scarcely  say  that  be 
should  be  most  unwilling  to  misrepreiest 
his  noble  friend,  and  the  mistake  isti 
which  he  had  fallen  had  arisen  from  tk 
difhculty  of  hearing  the  observationi  of 
his  noble  friend  on  the  occasion  in  quei- 
tion.  Considering  the  high  reputatiot 
which  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  m 
deservedly  acquired  in  that  and  the  othcf 
House  of  Parliament,  and  this  beiag 
almost  the  first  time  that  he  (Lord  Wyn- 
ford) had  addressed  their  Lordships  upas 
anygreat  constitutional  question,  he  shouU 
have  been  afraid  to  enter  the  lists  with  hii 
noble  and  learned  friend,  were  it  not  that 
he  confided  for  success  in  the  justice  of 
his  cause.  The  noblu  and  learned  Lord 
said,  that  his  Majesty  had  dissolved  the  Islie 
Parliament  in  order  to  ascertain  the  senM 
of  his  people  with  rep:ard  to  this  questioi. 
Now,  he  (Lord  Wynford)  must  say,  tkA 
to  him  it  appeared  that  that  was  the  mort 
unfortunate  dissolution  of  Parliament  thU^ 
could  ever  have  been  made  for  the  pnrpwf 
of  obtaining  the  sense  of  the  i>eople  wilb 
regard  to  such  a  question  as  the  preseaL 
If  they  wanted  to  obtain  the  sense  of  tk 
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people  in  the  way  that  it  should  be  ob- 
tained, they  ought  to  have  waited  for  a 
moment  of  calm,  when  the  subject  could 
be  quietly  and  soberly  discussecf,  and  they 
should  not  have  proceeded  to  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  in  a  period  of  great 
excitement  and  agitation,  when,  as  every 
one  knew,  if  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  deliberate  sense  and  opinion 
of  the  people.  Their  Lordships  could 
not  forget  the  state  in  which  the  country 
was  at  the  time  of  the  late  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  and  he  would  assert,  that 
there  never  could  have  been  a  more  im- 
proper opportunity  selected  for  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  than  that  was.  And 
now  that  he  was  upon  the  subject  of  that 
dissolution,  he  could  not  avoid  adverting 
to  the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed 
by  two  of  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers, 
in  reference  to  a  dissolution  of  a  former 
Parliament,  which  took  place  under  cir- 
cumstances, with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  public  mind,  that,  according  to  those 
noble  Lords,  rendered  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain such  a  fair  and  impartial  expression 
of  the  public  opinion  as  ought  to  influence 
the  decision  of  the  Legislature.  He  would 
just  read  to  their  Lordships  an  extract 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  al- 
luded— namely,  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament which  took  place  in  April,  1807. 
After  the  new  Parliament  met.  Lord 
Ho  wick,  after  making  some  observations  on 
the  importance  of  the  subject  before  the 
House,  went  on  to  say— -* Why,  then, 
'  did  they  take  this  step?  In  order  that 
'  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  people, 
'  as  it  was  stated  in  his  Majesty's  Speech, 

*  while  recent  events  were  fresh  in  their  re- 

•  collection — in  other  words,  during  the 
'  prevalence  of  that  base  cry,  which  it  was 
'  hoped  would  have  an  influence  on  the 
'  elections.'*  Such  was  then  the  language 
of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  —  language 
which  was  precisely  applicable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  l.ite  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  had  occurred.  The 
late  Parliament  had  been  dissolved  *'  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  a  base  cry"  for  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  That  Parliament,  he 
would  repeat,  was  dissolved  during  the 
prevalence  of  such  a  base  cry,  and  at  a 
period  when  the  people  had  been  deluded 
into  the  notion,  Uiat  this  measure  would 
do  that  which  every  man   in  his  sober 


senses  knew  it  would  never  effect — namely, 
afford  them  relief  from  the  distresses  and 
privations  under  which  they  were  suffer- 
ing.    On  the  occasion  to  which  he  was 
now  alluding,  a  noble  Lord,  whom  he  did 
not  now  see  in  his  place,  and  who  was  one 
of  those  Ministers  that  had  advised  the 
King  to  dissolve  the  late  Parliament — he 
meant  Lord  Holland — also  expressed  him- 
self against  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  that  day.      Lord  Holland   then 
used   the   following  expressions  :  —  *  The 
noble  Lord  states,  that  at  the  time  of  that 
dissolution  there  was  no  irritation  of  the 
public  mind,   no  material  difference  of 
opinion.     Why,  then,  was  not  that  the 
moment  for  an  appeal  to  the  people?  The 
noble  Lord  then  states,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  last  dissolution  there  was  great  irri- 
tability and  collision  of  opinion.     Is  it 
not  then  clear  that  that  was  a  most  im- 
proper period  for  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, when,  instead  of  a  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate appeal  to  the  people,  it  could  only 
be  an  appeal  to  their  inflamed  prejudices 
and  passions  V*    Such  were  the  words  of 
he  noble  Lord,  words  most  truly  applicable 
to  the  state  of  things  at  the  period  of  the 
last  dissolution  of  Parliament.     The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Plunkett)  spoke  of  the 
elections  which  were  consequent  on  that 
dissolution    as    having    been    conducted 
peaceably  and  quietly,  but  he  subsequently 
confined  his  statement  with  regard  to  the 
elections  in  Ireland.     He  did  not  know 
much   of    Ireland,  but    he    would    ask, 
whether   the  election  in  Dublin  was  an 
instance  of  that  peace  and  quietness,  and 
good  order,  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  spoke  of — an  election  at  which  the 
influence  of  persons  in  official  authority 
had  been  employed  in  a  way  that  it  had 
never  been  before,  and  which  had  been 
remarkable  for  the    rioting  and  tumults 
that   had  taken   place  at  it.     Were  the 
elections    in    England    distinguished   for 
peace  and  good  order  ?      Had  not  rioting 
taken  place  at  the  Dorset  election — at  the 
Carmarthen  election — and  at  several  other 
elections  throughout  this  country?     Did 
not  the  greatest  excitement  prevail  through- 
out  the  country  in   consequence   of  the 
paragraphs  which  had  been  published  in 
the   public  Press  on  the  subject?     He, 
therefore,  denied  that  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed friend's  observations  with  regard  to  the 
elections    were  justly   applicable  to  the 


*  Hansard's  Pari.  Debates,  vol.  is,  p.  620. 
VOL.  VIII.  {E!£J}  H 
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elections  which  had  taken  place  in  this 
country.  But  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  said,  that  the  immense  number  of 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  on  this 
subject,  proved  that  the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try was  in  favour  of  this  measure.  Several 
of  those  petitions  had  been  got  up  in  the 
grossest  manner,  with  several  names  aflfix* 
ed  to  them  by  the  same  person,  and  by 
no  means  afforded  a  fair  indication  of  the 
opinions  of  the  people.  Besides,  let  their 
Lordships  look  to  the  counter  petitions 
that  had  been  presented  on  the  other  side. 
A  petition  had  been  presented  by  the  nobL' 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  from 
the  city  of  London,  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that  a  coun- 
ter-petition, signed  by  many  of  the  most 
respectable  persons  in  the  city  of  London, 
haa  been  presented  against  the  Bill.  They 
had  seen  a  petition  presented  from  Bond- 
street  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  but  they  had 
heard  that  night  how  that  petition  had  been 
got  up,  and  how  several  persons  had  signed 
it  in  mistake.  That  petition,  besides,  was 
signed  by  only  109  persons,  while  there 
were  201  individuals  resident  in  Bond- 
street.  It  might  be  said,  that  sonic  of  those 
householders  were  females;  but  he  did 
not  see  why  women  had  not  a  right  to 
express  their  opinions  on  this  question, 
and  he  was  sure  that,  in  many  instances, 
they  were  much  better  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion  on  it  than  the  men.  He  re- 
peated, that  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
signed  the  petition  by  mistake,  supposing 
that  its  object  was  Reform  {generally,  and 
not  believmg  that  it  was  in  favour  of  this 
particular  Bill.  There  were  few  on  his 
side  of  the  House  prepared  to  deny  the 
necessity  or  fitness  of  a  constitutional 
Reform  ;  but  they  would  rathor  that  llieir 
hands  were  cut  ofl',  than  employ  tliem  in 
signing  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Minis- 
terial  Bill.  His  noble  and  learned  friend 
had  said,  that  their  Lordships  wore  "sittinp^ 
in  judgment  on  the  people  of  England." 
Those,  he  believed,  were  the  words  he  used. 
Now,  though  his  noble  friend  generally 
expressed  himself  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness, he  could  not  rightly  understand  what 
his  noble  friend  meant  to  oonvev  bv  this 
assertion.  They  were  certainly  sittini::  in 
judgment  on  the  ri'^jhts  of  the  people  of 
Mnti-land  ;  and  when  any  petition  caino  to 
bepnsented,requestingconrcs«;i(>n^sliirtly 
cunsistont  with  those  riiyhts,  ho  was  qiiiio. 
sutislicd  that  surli  a  petition  would  nifct 
with    the    greutL'St    attentiuu    from    the 


House.  Bat  there  were  reasonable  grormdi 
for  expecting  that  the  people  would  BOt 
seek  to  acquire  any  right  at  variance  wiA 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.     His  nobk 
friend,  however,  went  on  to  say,  **  Are  Mt 
the  people  of  England  to  be  tnntodr 
God  forbid  that  he  (Lord  WYnrord)slioiU 
characterize  them — taking^  them  as  a  M 
— in  any  other  way,  than  by  declaring  tint 
there  was  not  a  more  respectable  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;     but  while  ke 
made   this  ready  avowal  of  opinkm,  k 
would  maintain,  point  by  point,  thattkf 
on'^ht  only  to  be  invested  with  additioMl 
ri;j:hts  in  ])roportion   to  their  capaciijrf 
comprrhcnding  them.      He  woulrl  uotii- 
tiust  them,  nor  any  other  set  of  men,  with 
rights  which  they  were  not  capable  of  n- 
ercising.  That  which  they  were  cspablerf 
exercising  properly — that  their  Ix»dihip 
were  prepared  to  extend  to  them.    If  !■ 
noble  friend  meant  to    say.  that  all  Ik 
people  of  England  were  to  be  iDtmtd 
with  those  rights  that  were  included  iatk 
present  Bill,  he  for  one  would  enter  ki 
protest,  and  declare,  in   the  name  of  tbe 
Constitution,  that  the  people  were  not  h 
be  so  trusted.     No  doubt  it  would  be  vel 
to  give  the  right  of  electing  Repretenli- 
tives  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  d 
society — persons  loo   independent  to  he 
accessible  to  corruption.  lie  had  no  objer 
tion  that  the  privilege  should  be  exteiMM 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  safety ;  M 
if  his  noble  and  learned  friend  .meant  u 
carry  it  further,  then  the  point  to  which  b 
noble  fiiend  was  advancing  was.  Univcrnl 
Sufi  rage,  to  which  he  nt'ver  could  agnt. 
He  would  refuse   the   rig^ht  of  sekcdsg 
Representatives  to  that  part  of  the  people 
who   were   not  ca])able  of    exercising  it 
properly  ;  but  he  was  disposed  to  adoiiK  to 
it   all    the   better  and   qualified   clasM 
althoui{;h  not   in  the  manner  laid  down  ii 
the  Bill.     Ilo  considered  all  who  wereis- 
dcpendont  entitled  to  possess  the  elective 
right.     He  was  not,  therefore,  an  enenj 
to  proper  Reform,  but  he  would  not  gift 
that  right  to  pert^ons  such  as  were  deefflrf 
qualified   by  the  provisions  of   the   WL 
He  would  confer  the  right   on  all   whi 
were  gifted  with  knowledge  to  perceive  ill 
value,  and  |)Osses8ed  of  property  to  pro- 
nounce thi'ir  opinions  with  independence. 
He  w;is  convinced  that  he  could  show  thst 
\\\f'<o  were  rnnsiderntions  not  coiitemplsted 
hy  the  Bill,  hut  ilut  it   went  lo    level  aH 
distinctions  l>etwiL*n  [)ropcrly  aird  no  pro- 
perty—between  ignorunce  and  knowlcaft. 
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If  the  argument,  he  would  again  say — if 
the  amiment  of  his  noble  friend,  as  to  the 
extensiYe  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  the 
rreat  mass  of  the  community,  meant  any 
Uiing,  it  was  an  argument  for  Universal 
Sumage.  Sorry  he  was,  that  any  person 
for  whom  he  entertained  the  high  senti- 
ments of  respect  that  he  did  for  his  noble 
friend  could  advance  any  such  opinions ; 
there  was,  however,  no  room  for  him  to 
doubt  the  fact,  for  he  had  taken  down  the 
words  at  the  time,  and  was  certain  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  quotation.  His  noble 
friend  had  spoken  of  the  possibility  of  a 
collision  between  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament [no^  tw].  If  he  had  not  done 
ao,  he  would  spare  their  Lordships  the 
€>b8eryations  he  was  about  to  make,  but  he 
believed  his  noble  friend  had  expressed 
his  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  a  colli- 
iion  l>etween  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Lord  Plunkett:  I  did  speak  of  the 
chance  of  collision,  but  I  did  not  speak 
of  Universal  Suffrage. 

Lord  Wynford  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
his  noble  friend  had,  in  express  words, 
pleaded  for  Universal  Suffrage,  but  the 
mode  in  which  he  stated  his  case  bad 
that  tendency. 

Lord  Plunkett :  I  beg  to  set  my  noble 
friend  right.  I  not  only  did  not  use  the 
words  **  Univemal  Suffrage,"  but  have  all 
along  declared  myself  openly  against  such 
an  absurd  and  mischievous  idea. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  having  moved 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  infirmities,  might  be 
allowed  to  sit  down,  the  Motion  was 
acceded  to,  and  Lord  Wynford  took  his 
seat  on  the  Opposition  benches. 

Lord  Wynford  was  far  from  wishing  to 
put  arguments  in  his  noble  friend's  mouth, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  them. 
He  could  not  nope  to  derive  much  credit 
from  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  but  he 
felt  persuaded  that  he  should  be  able  to 
answer  the  actual  arguments  which  had 
been  advanced.  He  would  now  come  to 
another  observation  of  his  noble  friend's. 
He  had  stated,  that  he  *'  did  not  see  any 
other  way  of  procuring  safety  to  the 
country  "  but  through  the  medium  of  this 
Bill.  But  he  hoped  that  another  way 
might  be  found  without  resorting  to  that 
expedient.  He  trusted  much  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  this  country ;  he 
was  as  old  as  his  noble  friend,  and  had 
teen  enough  of  the  people  to  know  that 


the  good  sense  which  they  possessed  at 
bottom,  would  eventually  dispel  any  delu- 
sion by  which  they  might  be  misled  for  a 
time.  When  the  agitation  caused  by 
wicked  people  •  had  subsided,  their  own 
good  sense  would  regain  the  ascendency, 
and  they  would  return  to  their  accustomed 
habits  of  peace  and  industry.  He  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  advert  to  the  next 
point  touched  upon  by  his  noble  friend  ; 
he  regretted  it  for  particular  reasons,  but 
as  the  subject  hacl  been  introduced,  he 
felt  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  notice  it.  His  noble  friend  had  spoken 
of  the  contingency  of  creating  new  Peers 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  measure 
under  consideration.  He  was  a  new  Peer 
himself,  though  he  had  not  been  made  for 
this  occasion,  and  he  did  not  deny  the  just 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  reward  any 
person  of  this  country  with  the  honours  of 
the  Peerage ;  but  he  questioned  whether, 
among  recent  creations.  Peers  had  been 
made  upon  the  proper  principle  of  reward- 
ing merit,  or  of  carrymg  the  question  of 
Reform  through  that  House  of  Parliament. 
If  they  had  been  made  for  the  latter 
purpose,  he  would  say,  that  they  who 
advised  the  King  to  make  them  for  that 
purpose  had  committed  a  great  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  He  recollected  his 
Majesty's  Speech  last  Session,  and  he  re- 
collected that  it  appealed  to  the  existing 
House  of  Peers,  and  not  to  a  prospective 
body.  He  fully  admitted  the  just  privilege 
of  the  Crown  in  bestowing  honours ;  but 
it  was  the  duty  of  its  advisers,  to  counsel 
against  the  use  of  the  royal  sign-manual 
for  other  purposes  than  was  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  realm.  He  had  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  more  than  two  of 
the  noble  Lords  recently  called  to  that 
House.  He  had  no  doubt,  and  he  was 
bound  to  suppose,  that  they  were  all  enti- 
tled to  the  honour ;  but  he  was  disposed  to 
think,  that  they  were  not  brought  there  on 
account  of  any  particular  claims  they  pos- 
sessed to  that  most  honourable — to  that 
•highest  of  all  distinctions  conferred  on  the 
subjects  of  any  country — namely,  the  ele- 
vation to  the  Peerage  of  the  realm.  He 
only,  as  he  had  observe,  knew  two  of 
those  noble  Lords ;  to  one  of  them  pecu- 
liar circumstances  gave  a  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction. The  eminent  services  of  the  other 
long  a^  entitled  him  to  a  seat  there.  He 
had  often  lamented  that  he  had  not  been 
sooner  elevated  to  the  Peerage ;  and  he 
was  as  happy  to  meet  him  in  that  House 
H  3 
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as  he  had  been  in  other  places.  While  he 
wished  to  meet  his  noble  friend  among 
them,  he  wished  to  see  merit  obtain  its 
reward;  but  he  protested  against  the 
creation  of  a  great  number  of  Peers  with 
a  view  to  carry  any  particular  purpose. 
His  noble  and  learned  friend  had  referred 
to  the  Peers  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne ;  and  he  confessed  he  did  not  clearly 
understand  what  was  intended  by  the 
reference.  He  did  not  know  whether  his 
noble  friend  meant  to  countenance  the 
doctrine  advanced  in  another  place ,  but 
he  considered  him  to  be  endowed  with  too 
much  legal  learning  and  too  much  know- 
ledge of  the  Constitution » to  broach  the 
doctrine  that  the  Sovereign  might  at 
pleasure  discontinue  the  issuing  of  writs, 
calling  on  places  possessing  electoral  privi- 
leges to  return  Representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment. He  could  not  believe  that  his  noble 
friend  would  sanction  such  an  opinion, 
although  it  had  been  brought  forward  on 
high  authority  in  another  House.  His 
noble  friend  had  mentioned  the  buying 
and  selling  of  seats,  a  point  which  he 
could  not  pass  over  without  some  remark. 
He  was  himself  a  decided  enemy  to  that 
practice,  and  if  his  noble  friend  brought 
a  Bill  into  Parliament  effectually  to  prevent 
it,  such  a  Bill  should  have  his  assistance, 
if  that  assistance  were  held  to  be  of  any 
value;  because  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
circumstance  of  trafficking  in  seats  in  the 
Legislature  was  a  stain  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  country.  The  Irish  Parliament  had 
been  introduced  into  the  speech  of  his 
noble  friend.  He  was  not  acquainted  wiih 
the  Irish  Parliament ;  he  did  not  know  to 
what  extent  corruption  had  prevailed  in  it, 
but  if  it  were  in  the  state  in  which  it  had 
been  represented,  he  was  obliged  to  the 
English  Parliament  for  putting  an  end  to 
its  corruption,  and  it  deserved  the  fate  it 
had  experienced.  He  would  not  leave  a 
single  observation  of  his  noble  friend  un- 
answered, and  he  would  address  himself 
to  the  concluding  part  of  his  speech,  and 
the  probable  advantages  that  the  country 
would  derive  from  tne  adoption  of  the 
measure  of  Reform.  For  his  part,  he  was 
for  letting  well  enough  alone.  He  was 
not  for  exchanging  real  good  for  contin- 
gent advantages.  Justice  was  equitably 
administered  in  this  country;  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  were  well  appointed,  elevated  as 
they  had  been  by  the  unparalleled  success 
of  the  noble  Duke  near  him,  to  a  higher 
station  than  they  bad  ever  occupied  at  any 


previous  period.  They  should  take  care ■ 
to  make  any  dangerous  alterations  in  tk 
frame  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  EdeU 
might  be  deprived  of  the  inestimable  adT» 
tages  of  her  present  position.     Hb  nott 
friend  said,  however,  that  notwithstsndiif 
all  this,  the  people  wanted  Reform.  Tim 
were  a  number  of  persons  in  this  comfej 
who  made  a  trade  of  popular  eiciteno^ 
and  the  people  would  continue  to  beezcifei 
until  that  trade  was  put  an  end  to.  That 
persons  only  advocated  the  proposed  ilta^ 
ations  in  the  Constitution  as  the  speoM 
cover  of  other  schemes.     He  was  wtnut- 
cd  in  saying  this,  and  he  was  afraki  tk 
the  business  of  change   would  soon  wok 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  noble  friend  and  ki 
colleagues.    The  storm  would  be  fM, 
and  they  would  not  be  long  able  to  en- 
trol  it.     If  their  Lordships  had  md  uf 
of  the  publications  by  the  seditious  put rf 
the  Press,  they  would  understand  the  fbm 
of  his  remark — they  would   feel  thttik 
real  radical  Reformers  only  considered  tk 
present  Bill  as  a  stepping-stone  to  lk 
total  overthrow  of  the  Constitution.  Othoi 
might  have  a  greater  pecuniary  intereitii 
the  State  than  he ;  but  he  would  yieU  M 
none  in  zeal  for  its  welfare.     His  ltlt^ 
ment  as  to  the  ulterior  objects  of  manys 
the  advocates  of  Reform   were  home  otf 
by  a  paper  he  had  lately  seen,  cslkdii 
''Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  UieToncf 
Leeds,"  the  writer  of  which,  going  ept 
the  supposition  that  the  people  of  Ledi 
had  the  power  of  returning  Memben  M 
Parliament  according  to  the  Bill,  dechnd 
the  principles  by  which  he  intended  lobe 
regulated,  if  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Legii- 
lature.     He  wished  that  he  had  the  pifs 
there,  for  such  was  his  memory,  that  k 
had  never  quoted  any  thing   in  hit  tt 
without  making  some  mistake  :  faoweftf, 
he  was  certain  that  he  was  quite  comtf 
in  the  essential  points  of  what  he  w 
about  to  state.     He  would,  ere  repestiif 
the  main  fiicts  of  the  address,   take  oect- 
sion  to  express  the  high  respect  he  eote^ 
tained  for  the  right  reverend  bench  oppfwilf, 
whose  interests  were  connected  with  lk 
views  of  the  writer  of  the  paper  to  vhtt 
be  alluded.     That  projector  told  his  oos- 
stituents  at  Leeds,  looking  to  their  elecM 
him  as  their  Representative,  that  he  wow 
at  once  vote  for  getting  rid  of  tilhet* 
that  was,  he  would  do  away  with  the  pn- 
perty  of  the  Church  ;  that  he  would  fok 
also  for  pa\'ing  half  the  dividends  of  tke 
National  Debt  for  two  years,  and  thu 
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e.    sweep  the  whole  of  it  away.     Now  these 
K    were  00  slight  changes.   TheChurch  would 
t    be  first  attacked,  because  it  was  known  to 
t    be  the  weakest  branch  of  the  realm — not 
^    the  weakest  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  for 
^    Ood  knew  that  in  these  it  was,  indeed, 
E    lliost  strong — but  the  weakest  in  defensive 
I    power.     He  would  warn  their  Lordships 
I    against   persons    who  demanded  certain 
I    alterations  only  as  the  prelude  to  more. 
i^    The  Reformers,  among  whom  his  noble 
P    friend   was  included — to   use  a   familiar 
»     illustration — only  meant  to  go  to  Houu- 
f    slow,  but  the  other  class  of  Reformers  in- 
,    tended  to  go  as  far  as  Windsor.     Fraught 
I    as  the  designs  of  the  latter  class  were  with 
^    mischief  to  property,  it  was  their  Lord  sh  ips* 
^    duty  to  look  at  the  case,  not  as  it  displayed 
itself  at  th^t  moment,  but  as  it  might  be 
^    exhibited  on  a  future  day,  through  the  con- 
sequences of  their  acquiescence  in  the  Bill, 
when  persons  were  introduced  into  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  who   already 
put  forward  what  they  now  advanced  in 
such  an  audacious  way.     He  believed  that 
no  body  of  men  would  stand  with  greater 
firmness  against  these  attacks  than  would 
their   Lordships;    but   if    the   whirlwind 
were  once  raised,  it  would  not  be  in  their 
power  to   arrest   its  desolating  career — 
neither  station  nor  talent  could  withstand 
it.     He  was  afraid  he  detained  their  Lord- 
ships too  long — he  wished  to  give  the  best 
answer  to  the  speech  of  his  noble  friend  the 
weakness  of  his  frame  permitted ;  and  he 
hoped  he  had  answered  it  point  by  point, 
taking  up  the  arguments  in  a  plain  and 
straightforward  manner,  as  he  had  ever 
done.     A  noble  friend  behind  informed 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  him  for  the  in- 
formation, that  one  of  the  arguments  of 
his  noble  friend  had  escaped  him.     In  the 
course  of  his  speech   he  had  expressed 
some  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  that  House  with  the  Bill.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  heard  the  intimation  of 
this  doubt  with  very  great  surprise.     He 
could  not  but  recollect,  when  the  bill  to 
prevent  bribery  and  corruption   was  for- 
warded from  tne  other  House,  that  their 
Lordships  had  introduced  two  most  effi- 
cient clauses  in  it,  and  when  these  amend- 
ments had  been  objected  to  in  the  Com- 
mons, it  said,  '*  do  not  grudge  the  Lords 
the  honoiMT  of  assisting  in  stopping  this 
practice ;  they  are  as  much  interested  in 
the  purity  of  the  Representation  as  we 
are.      If  they  had  no  right  to  interfere, 
tbey  were  then  merely  to  register  the  Bill, 


and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  their   gracious 
Sovereign.     But  had  not  the  Commons 
dealt  according  to  their  discretion  with  bills 
originating  in  that  House,  and  bills,  too, 
that  concerned  its  privileges  ?     Had  they 
not  opposed,  and  successfully,  a  measure 
so  originating  for  restricting  the  number 
of  Peers  ?     He  would  now  pass  to  an  ob- 
servation made  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  in  his  very  able 
speech  in  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.     The  noble  Earl  had  stated  that 
the  principle  of  the  measure  was  to  re- 
store the  ancient  Constitution  as  to  the  Re- 
presentatives of  the  people.    He  had  heard 
him    make  this    statement  once   before, 
and    he  then   ventured   to  submit,  with 
great  respect  to  the  noble  Earl,  that  in 
advancing  it  he  was  mistaken.  According 
to  the  noble  Earl,  property  and  population 
were  to  be  the  basis  of  the  new  Represent- 
ative system.     Such  was  not,  however,  the 
primitive  constitution  of  this  country.  He 
begged  to  deny,  that  when  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament  was  formerly  brought 
together,   its  Members  were  called  from 
places  on  account  of  their  wealth,  or  their 
respectability,  or  their  commerce.     So  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  it  appeared  from 
Maddox's  work,    and   Brady's  book  on 
boroughs,  that  they  were  sent,  not  from 
places  that  happened  to  be  the  seats  of 
commerce^  but  where  the  King  could  de- 
pend upon  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants 
to   the  Crown.     Population  or  property 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the    matter — it 
was  entirely  an  arrangement  of  the  Crown 
and  of  those  great  men  who  held  property 
under  it.     Conscious  that  the  case  stood 
thus,  he  was  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the 
measure    of    Reform    supported  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  was  nothing  like  a 
restoration  of  the  Representation  accord- 
ing to  the   ancient  Constitution   of  this 
country.     If  he  were  right  in  this,  then 
he   contended,  that  by  creating  an  im- 
mense  body  of    householding    electors, 
they  were  not  restoring  the  old  Constitution, 
but  that  they  were  erecting  an  entirely  new 
one.     He  thought  that  he  had  frequently 
heard  from  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  that 
the  best  way  of  looking  at  the  Constitution 
was  to  take  the  Constitution  as  settled  in 
1688,  and  not  to  go  further  back  than  that 
period.     If  they  did  go  further  back,  then 
undoubtedly    they  would  find  that  sum- 
monses to  return  Representatives  were  sent 
to  a  gpreat  many  boroughs,  particularly  in 
Queen  Mary's  time ;  but  then  the  electors^ 
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were  generally  the  mayors  and  aldermen. 
He  wotdd  not,  however,  go  further  back 
than  1688,  but  take  the  Constitution  as 
he  found  it  settled  at  that  period.  Had 
t  been  altered  since  ?  Yes,  but  only  by 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  Unions,  and  by  seve- 
ral boroughs  having  been  taken  from  cor- 
ruption, and  given  to  wealth  and  respect- 
ability. Had  they  then  a  free  Parliament 
in  the  time  of  William  3rd  ?  If  so,  they 
had  one  still  more  free  now,  in  the  time  of 
AVilliam  4th.  Let  them  look  at  a  letter 
which  was  written  from  the  Hague  by 
William  3rd.  In  that  letter  Wiliium  said, 
that  he  accepted  the  invitation  which  had 
been  given  him  by  the  full,  free,  and  law- 
ful Parliament.  Was  this  language  jus- 
tifiable ?  Was  the  Parliament  which 
effected  the  Revolution  of  1688  a  full,  free, 
and  lawful  Parliament?  It  would  be  new 
to  deny  this  character  to  that  Parliament ; 
and  if  such  were  its  character,  was  not  the 
lower  House  then  the  same  as  the  present 
much  calumniated  House  of  Commons, 
which  it  was  now  sought  to  abolish  because 
it  would  not  lend  itself  to  the  purposes  of 
northern  Unions  ?  He  said,  then,  ag;ain, 
that  they  were  not  restoring  the  Constitu- 
tion by  this  Bill ;  and  saying  this  in  the 
presence  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
on  the  Woolsack,  he  challenged  his  noble 
friend  to  contradict  it  if  he  could,  and  to 
tell  him  what  period  it  was  at  which  the 
British  Parliament  had  been  more  free 
and  more  pure  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. No,  this  Bill,  far  from  restoring 
the  Constitution,  was  getting  rid  of  the 
best  part  of  the  constituency  of  the  coun- 
try, and  extending  the  worst  part  of  it. 
The  chief  of  the  electors  of  England  were 
hurgage-tenanls,  freemen,  freeholders,  and 
householders.  They  were  about  to  ^et 
rid  of  the  first  and  the  best,  and  to  increase 
the  last  and  the  worst.  Under  this  Bill  a 
man  might  be  a  bankrupt,  and  still  have  a 
right  to  vote  at  an  election.  A  table,  a 
joint-stool,  and  a  straw  bed  were  the  only 
implements  necessary  to  set  up  this  new 
pauper  constituency.  The  Bill  paid  a 
delicate  attention  to  the  revenue  and  to 
landlords,  by  enacting  that  the  voter's  rent 
and  taxes  should  be  paid  ;  but,  having  paid 
them,  the  voter  might,  at  the  time  of  giving 
his  vote,  not  be  worth  a  shilling  in  the 
world.  See  the  difference  with  regard  to 
the  freeholder  and  the  freeman  ;  the  free- 
holder must  have  his  freehold  in  possession 
at  the  time  of  giving  his  vote,  and  the 
freeman  must,  before  he  accjuired  his  free- 


dom, have  served  an  apprenticeship  fi 
seven  yeats  with  respectability.     He  id- 
mitted  that  the  law  with  regard  to  freesn 
ought  to  be  altered;  yes»  lie  admitted  tkii, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  be  \d 
always  been,  and  was  atill  a  reforroer.  Be 
was  a  reformer ;  but  he  warned  their  Loid- 
ships  how  they   took  away  the  righii«i 
persons  who  had  not  abused  those  ngkti; 
for  if  they  admitted  such  a  principle  m 
just  one,  then  the  right  of  their  lonlib^ 
even  to  their  seats  in  that  House  becaoei 
very  precarious  right.     A    noble  Viiooact 
(Melbourne)  had  told  them»  that  the  ptii- 
ciple  of  this  Bill  was  not  populatioD ;  bit 
let  him  tell  that  nobfe  Viscount,  that  thm 
was  quite  enough  of  the  principle  of  popi- 
lution  in  it,  to  make  up  as  pretty  a  sjsM 
of  universal   suffrage    as     any    modenM 
radical  could  desire.     He  contended  tbi 
if  this  Bill  should  pass,  they  would  find  it 
impossible  long  to  resist  Universal  Saffinp 
and  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  Annual  Paiiit 
ments.  Another  noble  Viscount  (Goderidi) 
had  told  them,  that  the  principle  of  ibe  Bili 
was  population,  in  conjunction  with  tti- 
ation ;  but  he  should   show   to  the  noble 
V^iscount,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  m* 
constituency   were  actually    paupers.   A 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  had   stated  in  tbt 
House  of  Commons,  that  in  large  tovci 
the  majority  of  the  10/.  householders  vcn 
actually  receiving  parochial   relief.    Va 
this,  then,  giving  the  elections  to  popoli- 
tion  and  property  conjoined  ?  They  woiU 
find  that  the   10/.   householders^  so  fir 
from  being  fit  to  elect  Members  of  Pailii- 
mcnt,  were  the  very  persons  who,  if  lb 
elective  franchise  were  given  them,  voiU 
be  the  most  likely  to  sell  it.      Look  at  the 
«^rcat  town  of  Liverpool.     It  was  stated  in 
a  locul  Act,  which  passed  in  the  last  Ptr- 
liameut,  that  in   Liver[>ool  the  holders  of 
houses  at  10/.  and  12/.  a  year  were  in  the 
receipt  of  parochial  relief,  and  this  vti 
stated   as  a  ground  for  exempting  such 
persons  from  the  payment  of  rates  and 
taxes.     He  knew  it  was  said  that  theM 
persons  would  not  have  votes  if  they  did 
not  pay  their  taxes,  and  that  they  wouU 
only  have  votes  if  they  did  pay  their  tszci. 
This  was  the  point  to  which  he  wanted  to 
come.     They  would   pay  their  taxes  of 
course — that  was  to  say,  the  gentlemen 
with  long  purses  who  came  to  be  elected 
by  them  would  pay  their  taxes  for  them. 
It  had  been  said  that  talent  would  find  its 
way  into  Parliament|  QOtwithstandisg  thi| 
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Bill.     Yes,  talent  would  Bnd  iUway  into 
Parliament,  but  it  would  be  the  tilcnt  of 
demagogues — talent    which    would    work 
mischief  and   destruction — talent    which 
would  not  prevent  the   possessors  of  it 
from  becoming  the  delegates  of  the  wildest 
revolutionists.     Ft   had  been  well  shown 
by   a   noble   friend  of  his,   that   neither 
Ministers  of  State,   nor  gentlemen   who 
would  not  stoop  to  such  practices  as  he 
had  described,  would  have  much  chance 
of  being   returned  to   Parliament   under 
this  Dill.     If  all  (JkU  tliey  had  heard  was 
true,  they  would  have  had  a  very  difl'erent 
Bill  if  the  labours  of  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  Woolsack,  on  this  subject, 
had  been  allowed  to  proceed.     He  wished 
to  God  that  those  labours  had  not  been 
stopped,  for  he  believed  that  the  result  of 
them  would  liave  been  such  a  measure  as 
he,  with  his  notions  of  Reform,  could 
cheerfully    have    supported.      This    Bill, 
however,  must  inevitably  lead  to  tumult 
and  to  riot;  for  it  was  a  delusion  which 
must,  at  no  distant  period,  be  dispelled  ; 
and  he  need  not  tell  their  Lordships  that 
those  men  whose  hopes  and  expectations 
had  been  frustrated  and  deceived,  were, 
of  all  men,  the  most  likely  to  disturb  the 
peace.     The  people,   with   an    indigtiant 
voice,  would  declare  that  they  had  been 
deluded,  and  would  demand  redress.     He 
was  sure  that  boroughs  would  be  sold  as 
constantly  under  this  Bill  as  they  were  at 
present.     Any  large  proprietor  of  houses 
mig^t  reduce  the  constituency  of  a  borough 
to  whatever  point  he  pleased,  by  turning 
out  his  tenants  every  six  or  nine  months. 
Then,  again,  if  this  were  not  done,  it  would 
be  only  the  small  holders  who  would  have 
votes ;  for  he  appealed  to  their  Lordships 
who  were  large  landlords,  whether  any  of 
their  tenants,  who  paid  great  rents,  paid 
them    punctually    every    year.      It    was 
known  that  such  tenants  did  not,  and  they 
therefore  would  have  no  votes  under  the 
Bill ;  for  no  adventurer,  however  desper- 
ate and  rich,  would  attempt  to  pay  such 
high  rents  in  order  to  qualify  men  to  vote 
for  him.      The  farmers,    therefore,  who 
were  told  that  they  would  have  votes  under 
this  Bill  would  find  themselves  deceived — 
they  would   have  no  votes.     Upon  this 
turned  one  of  his  great  objections  to  the 
Bill.     If  this  Bill   passed  into  a  law,  it 
would  destroy  the  landed  interest  entirely, 
and   with   tne   landed    interest  it  would 
destroy  also  the  interest  of  the  Church. 
He  gave  this  warmg  to  the  right  rerffend 


Prelates.  He  stated  broadly  that  the  Bill 
would  destroy  the  landed  interest,  and 
with  the  landed  interest  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  so  far  as  those 
possessions  consisted  of  land.  He  was 
aware  that  many  persons  had  been  brought 
over  to  be  friendly  to  this  Bill,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  great  boon  to  the 
landed  interest.  A  greater  mistake  could 
not  have  been  made,  and  he  stated  plainly, 
that  if  this  Bill  passed,  there  was  an  end 
to  the  landed  interest.  He  was  a  bad 
calculator,  but  he  believed  that  the  landed 
interest  at  present  was  protected — counting 
only  county  Members — by  ninety-two 
Members.  This  Bill  would  add  sixty-five 
county  Members,  so  that,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  there  would  be  no  other  pro- 
tection for  the  landed  interest  than  157 
county  Members.  But  how  stood  the 
protection  of  the  landed  interest  now? 
Had  it  no  other  prot^tion  than  that 
which  arose  from  the  number  of  county 
Members  ?  It  had  other  protection,  and 
that  protection  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  boroughs  generally  belonged  to  large 
landed  proprietors,  and  that,  by  means  of 
those  boroughs,  the  just  ascendancy,  and 
nothing  more  than  the  just  ascendancy, 
which  it  ought  to  have  m  the  State,  was 
given  to  the  land.  But  see  how  the  case 
would  stand  if  this  Bill  passed  into  a  law. 
They  would  then  have  1 67 — no,  he  was 
corrected,  they  would  have  161  county 
Members ;  but  the  boroughs  would  return 
316  Members,  and  he  should  like  to  know 
what  chance  the  landed  interest  would 
have  under  such  a  system  of  Representa- 
tion ?  These  considerations  justified  him 
in  saying,  that  there  would  oe  an  end  to 
the  landed  interest  if  this  Bill  passed. 
Yes,  and  of  all  other  interests  too,  for  upon 
the  landed  interest  all  other  interests 
depended — rising  with  that  one  interest, 
and  falling  as  that  one  interest  fell.  In 
the  course  of  the  debates  on  this  Bill 
reference  had  been  made  to  various  other 
plans  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  first 
was  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  an  usurper, 
it  was  true,  but  still  a  wise  man  in  his 
day.  Now  Oliver  Cromwell  went  further 
than  he  should  be  inclined  to  go ;  but 
Oliver  Cromwell  gave  262  Members  to  the 
landed  interest,  and  133  only  to  other  pro- 
perly. The  present  Ministry  had  done 
just  the  contrary.  Then  again,  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  add  seventy-two 
I  Members  to  the  counties,  and  Mr.  ¥o% 
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assented  to  this  proposition.  He  was  sure 
he  need  add  notning  to  such  authorities  as 
these^  the  authorities  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox,  both  of  whom  he  held  in  almost 
idolatrous  respect.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  next  adverted  to  the  intended  division 
of  counties,  which  he  was  certain  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  mischievous  con- 
sequences. It  would  completely  alter  the 
constitution  of  that  great  body,  the  Mem- 
bers for  counties,  who  were  essential  to 
the  support  of  the  British  Constitution. 
Commissioners,  specially  appointed,  were, 
it  appeared,  to  dfraw  certain  lines,  but  on 
what  principle  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
Those  Commissioners,  it  was  stated,  had 
already  commenced  their  labours,  though 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  had  not  yet 
been  obtained.  He  held  that  it  would  be 
derogatory  to  his  character,  having  for 
many  years  held  the  office  of  a  Judge, 
if  he  did  not  openly  state  his  opinion  on 
this  question ;  and  he  hoped  and  trusted 
that,  if  this  Bill  were  passed  into  a  law,  an 
inquiry  would  be  made  as  to  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  appointed  Commissioners 
for  the  divisions  of  counties,  and  for  what 
reason  they  were  so  appointed.  It  was 
said,  that  the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be,  to 
give  Representation  to  wealth  and  know- 
ledge; but  he  could  not  see  any  grounds 
for  supposing  that,  under  this  Bill,  more 
Representation  would  be  extended  to 
wealth  and  knowledge  than  it  possessed 
at  present.  And  connected  with  this  part 
of  the  subject,  it  was  a  very  extraordinary 
fact,  that  persons  who  at  least  possessed 
knowledge,  and  who  paid  more  than  10/. 
a-year  rent,  he  meant  individuals  who 
resided  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  though  in 
many  respects  treated  by  the  law  as  house- 
keepers, were,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
not  allowed  to  vote  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill.  The  effect  of  the  measure  would 
be,  to  place  the  whole  elective  rights  of 
this  country  in  the  hands  of  the  lowest 
class  of  persons.  He  would  ask,  how  many 
towns  were  there  in  this  country  in  which 
the  majority  of  voters  rented  houses  above 
the  value  of  20/.  a-year  ?  Their  Lordships 
would  find  that  in  the  towns  of  this  coun- 
try there  were  378,280  houses,  and  of 
these  only  62,000  paid  a  rent  of  20/.  and 
upwards.  To  that,  the  wealthier  portion 
of  the  community,  one-seventh  of  the 
Representation  would  be  intrusted,  whilst 
the  poorer  classes  would  retain  no  less 
than  six-sevenths.  In  fact,  the  elective 
franchise  would  be  given  to  a  class  many 


of  whom   were  no  better   than  panpen. 
This  would  not  be  a  Representation  of  the 
property,  but  of  the  poverty  of  the  country. 
He  wished  to  place  the  Representation  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  respeetabilitj 
and   property,  and   he   denied   that  thii 
system,  viewed  in  any  way,  was  calculated 
to  effect  such  an  object.    By  this  Bill  they 
would  place  the  majority    in    the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  not  in  the  hands  of 
wealth  and  respectability,  but  of  the  loweil 
and  poorest  class.     Now  it  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  BritiA 
Constitution   that  persons    thus    sitnated 
should   be  intrusted  with   such    powen. 
He  had  no  objection,  abstractedly,  to  any 
class  of  people ;  but  he  would  nerer  pot 
trust  in  any  set  of  men-— he  never  wooM 
consent  to  bestow  great  powers  on  then, 
unless  he  had  some  security  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  would  make  use  of  thit 
power.     To  a  system  which  appeared  to 
him  likely  to  be  destructive  of  the  interetfi 
of  Church  and  State,  he  never  wonld  bet 
party.     He  had  done  the  best  he  could 
to  prevent  this  country  from  being  placed 
in  the  melancholy  situation  in   which  he 
was  sure  that  it  would  be  placed  if  this 
Bill  were  passed,  and,  let  what  might  hap- 
pen, he  had  at  least  the  consolation  of 
having  performed  his  duty.     It  had  been 
said  in  a  menacing  manner,  '*  If  you  do 
not  pass  the  Bill,  beware  of  the  conse- 
quences."    He  would  say,  let  them  beware 
if  they  did  pass  it,  because  he  was  certain 
that  it  would  not  prevent,  butthatitwookl 
produce  mischievous  consequences.     They 
were  told  that  this  measure  would  put  nn 
end  to  bribery  and  corruption.     Now  ke 
was  satisfied  that  if  the  Bill  were  carried, 
bribery  and  corruption  would  be  increased 
and  extended.     It  was  a  Bill  decidedly 
calculated  for  the  encouragement  of  bri- 
bery  and   corruption.      He   appealed  to 
their  Lordships  on  all  these  grounds,  to 
pause  before  they  sanctioned  such  a  mea* 
sure  ;  and  he  hoped  that  if  there  was  an? 
weight  in  the  observations  which  he  had 
made,  they  would  in  some  degree  influenoe 
their  Lordships  in  rejecting  a  bill  which 
was    inconsistent    with  their   rig^hta  and 
with  the  rights  of  the  Crown.     He   en* 
treated  their  Lordships,  before  they  allowed 
this  Bill  to  go  to  a  second  reading.  Id 
weigh  well  the  consequences  likely  to  re- 
sult from  it.     Sure  he  was,  that  if -the 
estimate  which  he  had  formed  of  this  Bill 
were  a  true  one,  the  people  generally  weie 
grossly  deceived  and  deluded* 
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The  Earl  ofEldon  then  said — My  Lords, 
if  my  noble  and  learned  friend  who  has 
just  sat  down  has  felt  it  necessary  to  offer 
an  apology  to  the  House  upon  considera- 
tions arising  out  of  his  age  and  inBrmity, 
in  trespassing  upon  your  Lordships,  I  feel 
that  I  am  entitled  to  still  more  indulgence 
than,  I  thank  Grod,  my  noble  friend  is  yet 
entitled  to.  If  I  did  not  feel  it  an  in- 
cumbent duty  on  me,  I  can  assure  your 
Lordships  I  should  have  spai^ed  you,  and 
not  encountered  the  hazard  and  difficulty 
which  I  feel  in  addressing  you,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  age,  and  of  that  infirmity 
which  has  been  occasioned  in  some  degree 
by  my  constant  attendance  on  this  House. 
When  threats,  however,  are  held  out  to 
your  Lordships  in  general,  and  those 
threats  have  been  addressed  particularly 
to  me,  I  think  myself  called  upon  to  say, 
from  whatever  quarter  those  threats  come, 
that  I  would  rather  die  by  those  threats 
being  carrieid  into  execution  than  be  influ- 
enced by  them,  or  deterred  from  doing 
what  I  consider  to  be  my  duty.  Having 
lived  long  in  this  blessed  country — which 
still  remains,  and,  I  hope,  will  long  re- 
main, the  most  glorious  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth — it  would  ill  become  me,  my 
Lords,  to  desert  the  last  duty  which  it  is 
probable  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  perform. 
I  well  remember  that  on  another  question 
— and  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
declaring,  before  God  and  my  country, 
that  on  that  question — I  mean  the  Roman 
Catholic  Question — I  took  no  part  which 
I  did  not  feel  it  my  duty  to  take  both  to 
God  and  my  country — but  I  very  well 
remember  that,  at  the  period  when  that 
measure  was  under  discussion,  I  stated 
that  it  was  probably  the  last  opportunity 
of  which  I  should  ever  avail  myself  of  ad- 
dressing your  Lordships.  I  thought  so  at 
the  time,  and,  considering  that  I  was 
then  advanced  to  fourscore  years,  I  had 
scarcely  any  right  to  expect  to  have  been 
able  again  to  address  vour  Lordships, 
but  as  the  kind  and  indulgent  providence 
of  God,  has  allowed  me  to  continue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  certain  degree  of  health 
for  a  short  period  longer,  I  am  able 
again  to  take  my  seat  in  this  House.  I 
remember,  my  Lords,  that  a  noble  Duke 
— the  Peer  shall  be  nameless — taunted  me 
with  appearing  ag^in  before  your  Lord- 
ships, afler  the  declaration  I  had  made ; 
but  I  felt  myself  called  upon  by  a  sense  of 
duty  which  I  could  not  resist,  from  the 
laoment  when  my  Sovereign  called  me  to 


a  seat  in  this  House,  as  long  as  my 
strength  permitted  me,  to  offer  myself  and 
my  opinions  to  the  suffrages  and  appro- 
bation, or  to  the  dissent  und  reprobation, 
of  my  fellow-subjects.  At  this  period,  my 
Lords,  no  man  in  the  world  caa  address 
you  under  more  of  the  feeling  of  infirmity 
and  age,  or  under  circumstances  which 
distress  him  more.  But  I  will  not  go  to 
my  grave  without  giving  my  opinion,  that 
the  measure  which  is  now  proposed  is  a 
roost  destructive  measure  to  this  country, 
and  is  calculated  to  reduce,  by  its  conse- 
quences, this,  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
most  glorious  of  all  the  nations  upon 
earth,  to  that  state  of  misery  which  now 
afflicts  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
I  may  be  wrong — no  man  is  more  likely 
to  be  so  from  infirmity  of  mind,  pro- 
duced by  the  infirmities  of  age  ;  but  from 
the  moment  my  Sovereign  sent  me  into 
this  House,  so  long  as  I  was  able  to  do 
my  duty,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so, 
through  evil  and  through  good  report,  and 
havingduly  considered  this  measure,!  think 
it  my  duty  to  let  your  Lordships  and  my 
fellow-subjects  know  the  reasons  on  which 
I  have  founded  my  opinion  on  this  most  mo- 
mentous subject.  I  have  heard  doctrines, 
and  law  doctrines  too,  uttered  with  respect 
to  this  matter  now  under  consideration, 
which  I  own  have  utterly  astonished  me, 
speaking  as  an  Englishman  and  in  an 
English  assembly.  Doctrines  have  been 
laid  down  with  respect  to  the  law  of  this 
country  and  its  institutions,  which  I  never 
heard  of  before,  although  I  have  spent  a 
long  life  in  considering  what  the  law  of 
this  country  is,  and  some  time  in  con- 
sidering how  it  might  be  improved. 
Those  considerations,  my  Lords,  have 
satisfied  me  that  alterations  are  not  always 
improvements ;  but  when  I  find  it  stated 
in  the  preamble  of  this  Bill,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient that  all  the  acknowledged  rights  of 
property — that  all  the  acknowledged  rights 
arising  out  of  charters — that  all  the  rights 
of  close  corporations,  and  the  rights  of 
corporations  which  are  not  close,  should 
be  swept  away — though  it  does  come  re- 
commended by  the  name  of  Reform,  I 
find  it  impossible  to  give  it  my  assent.  I 
do  not  think  this  property  can  be  taken 
away,  and  1  never  can  consent  to  hear  the 
principle  of  expediency  put  forward  as 
the  justification  of  a  measure  which  is  not 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  British 
law,  and  of  the  British  Constitution.  I 
knoW|  my  Lords,  and  I  am  ready  to  agreCi 
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that  there  is  a  popular  notion  with  respect 
to  the  borou<;hs  in  this  coinitry,  that  they 
are  not  property,  but  trusts.  I  say,  my 
Lords,  that  they  are  both  property  and 
trust.  Those  old-fashioned  gentlemen, 
whose  names  will  be  held  in  lasting  re- 
membrance after  the  delirium  of  this  day 
shall  have  passed  away — I  mean  such 
men  as  my  Lord  Holt  and  my  Lord  Hale, 
what  have  they  said  with  respect  to  those 
impopular  things  called  boroughs?  My 
Lords,  they  said  that  they  are  both  a 
franchise  and  a  right.  Well  then,  my 
Lords,  what  are  you  now  doing?  I 
agree — no  man  is  more  ready  to  agree 
than  I  am — that,  if  both  be  abused  to  the 
detriment  of  the  people,  they  ought  to  be 
taken  away.  But  pardon  me,  my  Lords, 
they  are  not  to  be  taken  away  merely 
because  that  is  said.  I  will  ask  your  Lord- 
ships whether,  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, there  has  ever  been  a  single  instance 
of  a  right  of  property  being  taken 
away  upon  mere  allegation?  I  do  not 
put  it  upon  the  Minister  of  the  day — I 
am  dumb  with  respect  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  1  {mi  a  private  man;  but  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  1  am  bound  to  do 
my  duty.  I  will  ask  the  country —  I  will 
ask  your  Lordships — and  I  wish  to  God 
my  voice  could  be  heard  throughout  the 
country — if  you  take  away  the  right  of 
property, which  you  are  pleased  to  say  has 
been  abused — I  ask  if  there  is  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  it  has  ever  been  taken  away 
without  the  abuse  being  proved  ?  I  have 
been  told,  indeed,  that  in  some  place  or 
other  in  the  country  such  proof  has  been 
called  for,  but,  nevertheless,  that  it  has  been 
refused  to  be  heard.  Now  let  me  ask 
your  Lordships,  what  is  to  be  the  ronse- 
(juence  with  respect  to  property  of  any 
species  whatever — for  there  is  no  pro- 
perty in  the  country  which  is  not  accom- 
panied with  some  trust  to  ensure  its  due 
application.  Is  it  possible  for  any  man 
to  have  the  boldness  to  say,  that  property 
is  secure  when  we  are  sweeping  away  near 
100  boroughs,  and  almost  all  the  corpora- 
tions in  the  country,  because  we  have  a 
notion  that  those  who  are  connected  with 
them  haye  not  executed  their  trust  pro- 
perly? Will  you  thus  proceed  on  mere 
allegation,  for  such  is  the  course  pointed 
out?  Will  your  Lordships  now  do  that 
which  the  House  of  Lords  never  before 
thought  of  doing?  Will  you  proceed  to 
disfranchisement  without  arbitrating  be- 
tween parly  and  party?    Will  you  not 


hear  the  individuals  against  whom  the 
allegation  is  made,  as  well  as  those  who 
made  it  ?  Will  you  not  hear  the  mattei 
argued  in  your  presence,  and  allow  the  right 
of  calling  witnesses,  on  whose  CTidence 
you  may  decide  ?  This  new  doctrine,  I 
repeat,  affects  every  species  of  property 
which  any  man  possesses  in  thb  country. 
My  Lords,  it  has  hitherto  been  the  giorr 
of  this  country  that  its  Parliament  wiil 
not  legislate  with  respect  to  property 
without  giving  those  concerned  a  full  op- 
portunity of  being  heard,  and  of  a8sertiii<; 
their'rights.  The  constant  practice  is,  to 
allow  judicial  proceedings  in  aid  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature.  Bat  are 
your  Lordships  taking  this  course  now? 
You  are  now  about  to  condemn  witboot 
giving  the  accused  parties  [an  opportn- 
nity  of  being  heard.  With  respect  to 
borough  rights,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
there  is  no  property  in  them.  Now  td- 
mitting,  for  a  moment,  that  they  are  i 
mere  trust,  f  am  yet  to  learn  that  be- 
cause they  only  constitute  a  trust,  yoa  are 
authorized  to  take  away  the  use  of  tbat 
trust  without  proof  of  its  mal-administn- 
tion.  This  doctrine  may  be  treated  as  the 
opinion  of  a  doting  old  lawyer,  but  still  I 
shall  adhere  to  it  while  I  find  it  supported 
by  such  men  as  Coke,  and  Hale,  aod 
Pollexfen,  and  all  the  most  learned  pro- 
fessors of  the  law.  This,  I  conteno,  ii 
not  only  a  franchise,  but  a  right  of  pro- 
perty— a  right  of  property  next  to  that  of 
land.  Now^  those  who  have  a  right  of 
land  ought  to  be  cautious  before  thef 
countenance  the  sweeping  away  of  Ood 
knows  how  many  boroughs,  without  beiBg 
aware  that  atiy  one  of  them-^and  certaialy 
with  the  moral  conviction  that  not  all  of 
them — have  been  ecuilty  of  a  mal-adroiBif- 
tration  of  trust.  If  such  a  proceeding  be 
admitted,  what  security  will  there  be  fiv 
property  in  land  ?  I  have  heard  in  thecoune 
of  the  last  two  or  three  months,  a  good 
deal  about  close  corporations.  I  will  aov 
say,  that  close  corporations  are  hereditifj 
rights,  held  by  Charter  from  the  Crows ; 
and  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  bold  tlM 
charters  under  the  Great  Seal,  as  any  sf 
your  Lordships  haye  to  vour  titles  and  yosr 
Peerages.  Now  1  would  ask  one  and  ail 
of  your  Lordships  to  say,  how  you  woaU 
mamtain  your  right  to  keep  your  Peerages, 
if  an  existing  majority  in  this  Hoatt 
should  sny,  on  the  creation  of  other  PtefS, 
'*  We  will  not  do  so  unconstitutional  aa 
act  as  to  allow  you  to  b«  introdoetd  jalf 
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this  House  to  secure  a  majorily  over  us  ?*' 
I  impute  to  no  individual  any  intention  of 
doing  such  a  thing.  1  do  not  object  to 
the  courtesy  of  creating  Peers  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Coronation.  I  should,  on 
the  contrary,  be  happy  to  see  individuals 
iotrodoced  to  the  House,  if  the  Member 
to  created  had  not  already  voted  for  the 
Bill  in  the  other  House,  and  then  came 
hare  to  vote  for  it  again ;  and  I  should  be 
still  more  happy  to  find  that  they  did  not 
vote  at  all  on  this  question.  1  do  not, 
however,  think  that  any  man,  or  set  of 
men,  would  dare  to  counsel  such  a  pro- 
ceeding under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country.  By  such  a  proceeding 
the  real  sense  of  this  House  may  sooner 
or  later  be  overruled.  My  Lords,  I  re- 
spect the  whole  House  of  Hanover — I  re- 
spect the  King  on  the  Throne — I  am 
anxious  to  support  his  authority,  and  to 
forward  the  general  interest  of  the  State 
— but  I  believe  that  nothing  could  be  so 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  this  House, 
nothing  more  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  than  to  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  any  set  of  men  deliberately  to  effect 
that  proceeding  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
But  there  is  a  rumour  abroad  that  the 
opinion  of  this  Hou^e  is  to  be,  somehow 
or  other,  finally  overruled.  I  say,  my 
Lords,  I  do  not  credit  it.  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  will 
dare  to  adopt  such  a  course.  I  know  not 
who  are  thought  to  be  the  set  of  men  al- 
luded to  in  these  reports;  but  this  I  will 
say,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  noble 
Earl,  to  whom  1  hare  been  opposed 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  my  poli- 
tical life,  honestly  on  my  part,  and  honestly 
on  his,  because  I  know  his  opinions  are  as 
honest  as  mine — I  do  not  believe  that  that 
Minister,  whose  name  will  be  illustrious 
in  future  generations,  whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  this  Bill,  will  ever  taint  his 
character  *by  recommending  a  measure 
which  means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
what,  if  you  pass  this  Bill,  will  be  done  in 
due  time  —  namely,  to  annihilate  this 
House.  With  respect  to  the  proposition 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  or  any  object 
connected  with  it,  I  hope,  before  the 
Lords  of  this  House  strip  off  their  robes, 
that  they  will  let  their  Sovereign  know 
their  sentiments.  Now,  my  Lords,  let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  are  some 
corporations  containing  but  few  influential 
members ;  I  mean,  but  few  who  elect  Mem- 
Un  of   Parliamaot.    Haa  it  ever  been 


heard  of  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
or  will  it  ever  be  heard  of  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  that  the  Lords  of  this  House 
should  take  upon  themselves,  on  a  Bill 
stating  it  to  be  expedient  to  do  so  and  so, 
to  destroy  that  Constitution  which  it  has 
been  found  expedient  to  preserve  from 
age  to  age,  and  which  it  has  never  been 
thought  expedient  to  destroy  until  this 
experiment  was  proposed — that  now  you 
are  about  to  sweep  away  all  the  corpora- 
tions in  the  kingdom,  because  they  are 
close,  and  there  may  be  abuses  in  them  ? 
My  Lords,  the  humble  individual  who  now 
stands  before  you  has  some  connexion 
with  one  of  those  corporations  in  which 
the  noble  Duke  at  the  Table  is  interested. 
I  desire  to  ask  any  one  who  knows  the 
practice  of  that  place,  with  respect  to  re- 
turning Members  to  Parliament,  whether 
there  is  any  place  in  the  country  which 
has  sent  more  fit  Members  to  the  House 
of  Commons  than  that  ?  Well,  then,  my 
Lords,  what  is  this  sweeping  disfranchise- 
ment that  you  propose?  It  is,  first,  to 
put  an  end  to  all  the  boroughs  in  schedule 
A  ;  secondly,  it  is  to  destroy  all  the  cor- 
porations in  the  country  ;  and,  thirdly,  if 
it  does  not  destroy  the  corporations,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  it  does,  it  introduces 
persons  who  have  no  connexion  with  the 
corporation  to  vote  along  with  the  corpo- 
rators, and  thus  to  destroy  the  rights  of 
those  corporators,  which  they  have  enjoyed 
for  so  many  years,  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  live  about  seven  miles  from 
the  town.  My  Lords,  I  am  a  freeman  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  I  hold  it  to  be 
one  of  the  highest  honours  which  I  pos- 
sess, and  I  consider  that  it  ought  to  be  an 
encouragement  to  all  the  young  rising  men 
of  that  place,  that  any  man  in  this  coun- 
try, possessing  moderate  abilities,  improved 
by  industry,  may  raise  himself  to  the 
highest  situations  in  the  country.  For 
God*s  sake,  my  Lords,  never  part  with 
that  principle.  You  may  ask  me  what 
application  I  make  of  this  argument. 
My  Lords,  I  will  tell  you  the  application. 
I  received  my  education  in  the  corporation 
school  of  that  town  on  cheap  terms.  As 
the  son  of  a  freeman  I  had  a  right  to  it ; 
and  I  had  hoped  that  when  my  ashes 
were  laid  in  the  grave,  wliere  they  prob- 
ably soon  will  be,  that  I  might  have  given 
some  memorandum  that  boys  there,  situ- 
ated as  I  was,  might  rise  to  be  Chancellors 
of  England,  if,  having  the  advantage  of  that 
education,  they  were  hooesti  &idifiil|  and 
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industrious  in  their  dealings.  Well,  but 
this  Bill,  which  is,  it  seems,  founded  in 
part  on  population,  and  in  part  on  some- 
thing else  which  I  cannot  tell — this  Bill  is 
to  do  away  with  corporations.  My  Lords, 
I  have  seen  papers  which  were  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
statiDg  that  within  the  last  thirty  years 
700  persons  voted  in  that  corporation; 
700  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  those 
who  belong  to  that  corporation.  But 
this  Bill  says,  thut  althou<^h  the  King 
gave  to  the  corporation  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  all  these  privileges,  which  had 
never  been  touched  before  by  any  Bill, 
now  2,700  3s.  6d,  a-week  men  shall  be 
brought  to  co-operate  with  these  700. 
If  any  noble  Lord  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  back  to  the  Members  returned  for 
that  town,  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  they 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  place; 
and  yet  the  freemen  by  which  those  Mem- 
bers were  returned  are  stigmatized,  and 
are  to  be  absolutely  abolished,  in  order  to 
admit  2,700  persons,  whose  only  qualifi- 
cation is,  that  they  must  be  householders 
at  3s,  6d.  a- week.  My  Lords,  let  us  take 
any  objectionable  borough,  any  close  cor- 
poration, that  can  be  named,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  if  your  Lordships* 
House  disfranchise  either  one  or  other  of 
them,  without  calling  in  aid  your  legisla- 
tive or  judicial  functions,  without  hearing 
what  objections  ^re  to  be  made  to  it,  and 
hearing  its  defence,  such  a  proceeding 
goes  further  to  abrogate  a  nation's  pri- 
vileges, and  to  limit  those  of  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  than  any  other  which  I  have 
ever  known  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament. 
My  Lords,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  in 
the  course  of  these  deliberations  as  to 
whether  we  are  to  have  some  measure  of 
Reform  or  not.  It  is  said  of  those  who 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
almost  every  one — with  the  exception  in- 
deed of  two — that  is  the  utmost  number 
that  was  stated  last  night— is  for  some 
sort  of  moderate  Reform.  What  that 
measure  is,  no  one  has  hitherto  explained  ; 
but,  my  Lords,  I  have  lived  long  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament — ^more  than 
fifty  years — and  I  will  take  leave  to  say 
that  neither  the  /Opinions  of  the  noble 
Lords  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other, 
nor  of  those  who  sit  between  both  sides, 
will  ever  get  me  to  say  one  word  more 
than  this  —  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Member  of  Parliament,  when  he  is  called 
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from  any  measure,  not  to  pledge  himself 
beforehand ;  on  the  contrary  I  hold  it  to 
be  his  bounden  duty,  whatever  may  be 
the  measure  proposed,  whether  it  be  a 
measure  which  some  call  Reform,  or  some 
call  a  measure  of  change  or  alteration,  to 
consider  it  well  before  he  pronounces  upon 
it.  People  suppose  that  everything  which 
is  called  change  is  reform,  but  change  and 
alteration  are  not  of  necessity  reform. 
My  Lords,  you  will  observe  that  whatever 
the  change  may  be,  if  the  individual  does 
not  give  it  his  best  attention,  if  he  does 
not  reject  the  proposition,  if  he  conscien- 
tiously thinks  he  ought  to  do  so,  or  agree 
to  it  if  he  thinks  it  merits  his  approbation 
he  does  wrong,  and  he  stands  exactly  in 
the  same  circumstances  with  regard  to 
this  Bill  as  to  any  other  measure.  As*  an 
old  man,  my  Lords,  I  would  take  leave  to 
warn  the  young  men  of  this  House,  that 
they  must  not  pledge  their  future  opin- 
ions as  to  any  particular  measure,  until 
they  perceive  what  the  full  public  bearing 
of  that  measure  will  prove  to  be,  •  My 
Lords,  I  now  come  to  one  of  the  many 
considerations  which  have  influenced  me 
in  the  humble  opinion  which  I  have  form- 
ed upon  this  subject.  I  well  remember, 
my  Lords  (although  it  is  a  long  time  ago, 
I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  it),  that  I 
fought  under  the  banners  of  no  less  a  man 
than  Mr.  Fox  iu  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  feebly  supported  him  against  a  propo- 
sition of  this  kind.  Mr.  Fox  then  stated 
that  it  would  be  an  absolute  injustice  to 
disfranchise  a  borough,  even  where  the 
majority  of  its  voters  were  proved  to  be 
corrupt.  That  statesmen,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  confirmed  this  statement  by  re- 
peating that  it  was  an  injustice,  unless 
they  were  ready  to  tell  all  the  other 
boroughs  that  they  must  be  prepared  to 
expect  the  same.  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  fighting  under  Mr.  Fox  against  all  my 
political  friends.  I  was  then  what  is  now 
called  a  nomination-borough  Member. 
But  I  would  not  have  sat  one  moment  in 
the  House  if  I  were  not  at  liberty  to  rest 
upon  my  own  opinion.  No  man  would 
dare  to  put  me  into  Parliament  if  it  were 
not  upon  that  understanding.  Whether 
that  opinion  of  mine  was  right  or  wrong, 
it  is  impossible  for  this  House,  if  it  wishes 
to  maintain  its  united  legislative  and  judi- 
cial functions,  to  consent  to  schedule  \ 
without  acting  upon  a  principle  which  en- 
dangers every  right  and  every  privilege  in 
the  country,    I  well  recollect  also— an4 
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your  Lordshipt  well  know  the  time,  when 
tnother  eminent  statesman  made  a  motion 
for  a  Committee  to  inquire  what  could  be 
done  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of 
Parliament.     That  motion  failed,  and  in 
the  subsequent  year,  or  two  years  after — 
I    forget    which — the    same  Gentleman 
brought  forward  another  motion,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  add  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred Knights  of  the  Shire  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  he  never  talked  of  admit- 
ting leaseholders  to  the  franchise.     I  re- 
member   that    distinguished     individual 
stated  to  me,  that  he  was  obliged  to  those 
who  had  enabled  the  House  of  Commons 
to  etcape  the  consequences  of  that  propo- 
titloD.     Let  me  now,  my  Lords,  for  a 
moment  call  your  attention  to  the  cir- 
CQmstances    in  which   this  country  was 
placed  in  the  year  1793.    At  that  time 
there  were  three  Societies  in   existence, 
one  of  them  contained  some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  country,  and  it  was  called  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  :  when 
I  mention  this  Society  I  am  sorry  to  couple 
it  with  the  other  two,  because  more  honour- 
able and  more  respectable  men  never  be- 
longed to  any  association.  And  I  cannot  pass 
OTer  this  subject  without  repeating  what  I 
•aid  in  reference  to  the  Catholic  Association, 
that  if  you  direct  the  law  against  associa- 
tions, instead  of  against  what  passes  in 
these  associations,  you  will  do  no  good. 
The  second  of  the  Societies  to  which  1 
hare  alluded  was  that  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalists, who  had  a  very  clever  man  at 
their  head ;  and  then  there  was  the  Corre- 
sponding Society.     The  doctrine  of  Uni- 
Tersal  Suffrage  got  into  those  associations, 
they  sent  delegates  to   France,  and  had 
communications  with    the    revolutionary 
goferoment  of  that  country;  and  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that,  blamed  as  the  Go- 
vernment  and   the   law  officers  of  that 
day  hare  been,  if  the  measures  had  not 
been  taken  which  were  then  taken,  your 
Lordships  would  not  be  sitting  here  this 
aight.     Will  the  country — will  your  Lord- 
ships— will  my  fellow-subjects,  whom   1 
now  see  in  another  part  of  the  House,  say 
this — ^that  they  would  rather  have  this 
country  turned  into  a  republic  than  have 
sustained  the  expenses  of  the  war  which 
we  have  carried  on  ?    I  am  sure  you  would 
express  your  indigpiiation  and  contempt, 
if  such  a  question  were  seriously  put  to 
yon.      My  Lords,  sacrifice  one  atom  of 
oar  glorious  Constitution,  and  all  the  rest 
is  gone.     Shall  I  ask  whether  the  people 


of  this  country  would  like  to  have  young 
Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  this  country, 
or  the  House  of  Hanover?     We  owe  to 
that  House  blessings  for  which   we  can 
never  be    sufficiently   grateful.      1  have 
taken   the  liberty  of  making  these  obser- 
vations,  for  the  purpose  of   stating  the 
reasons  why  I  decline  saying  a  word  more 
than  that,  with  respect  to  any  measure — 
whether  it  be  a  Reform  Bill  or  any  other 
measurc,nothing  shall  induce  me  to  say  one 
word  for  or  against  it,  until  I  know  what 
the  measure  is.     My  Lords,  when  I  see 
that  this  has  been  a  subject  of  so  much 
consideration — when   I  see  that  not  this 
exact  measure,  but  the  question  of  Re- 
form,  has  been   a  subject  of   so  much 
doubt  and  difficulty  for  fifty  years,  may 
not  an   humble  man   like  me  hope  that 
your  Lordships  will  excuse  me,  if  I  retain 
my  opinion    until   I   know   whether  the 
wisdom  of  the  present  day  will  effect  a 
practical  improvement  upon  the   institu- 
tions of  former  days  ?      No  proposition,  1 
am  ready  to  admit,  could  be  more  invidi- 
ous than  that  the  House  of  Lords  should 
refuse  to  go   into  Committee  upon  any 
measure,  when,  taking  the  principle  and 
the  provisions  together,  they  do  not  object 
to  the  principle.     But  I  qualify  that  by 
saying,  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  your 
Lordships'    House  to  adopt   a   measure, 
even   though  you  approved   of  its  prin- 
ciple, if,   having  carefully  read  it,  there 
were  not  one  single  clause  of  which  you 
could   or  ought  to   approve.      But,  my 
Lords,  I  say  that  the  principle  of  this  Bill 
strikes  at  the  established  rules  of  property, 
and  disfranchises  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
and  in  an  unjust  manner,  not  only  whole 
bodies  of  our  fellow-subjects,  but  I  defy 
any  man  carefully  to  read  any  one  clause 
and  to  point  out  a  single  one  which  does 
not   either  entirely  disfranchise,   or  taint 
the  franchise,  by  communicating  the  right 
to  others,  a*nd  thus,  in  effect,  disfranchise 
those  who  held  their  privilege  under  char- 
ters, and   under  the  established   law  of 
England  —  and   this   without  any  abuse 
being  proved.      I  call   upon   any   noble 
Lord  to  tell  me  if  this  Bill  does  not  dis- 
franchise every  individual  in  Corporations, 
whether  he  be  a  tradesman  or  any  thing 
else;  whether  it  does  not  either  disfran- 
chise him  altogether,  or,  by  communica- 
tion to  others  of  those  rights  which  he 
holds   under    charter,    of   that    property 
which  he  has  a  right  to  enjoy  as  his  ex- 
clusive privilege?     In  defiance  of  those 
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sweeping  clauses  of  disfranchisement  by 
which  the  Bill  is  characterised,  I  would 
ask  the  noble  Earl,  by  what  right  was  a 
freeman  of  a  borough  to  be  told  that  be- 
cause he  lived  at  a  distance  exceeding  seven 
miles  from  the  place,  which  distance  he 
chose  to  traverse  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
to  the  poll  at  his  own  expense,  he  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  give  his  vote  for  a  Repre- 
sentative? Yet  if  helived  at  a  distance  of 
seven  miles  and  one  furlong  ofiT,  he  is, 
without  any  other  blame  whatever,  dis- 
qualified by  the  Bill  on  the  Table.  The 
case  of  the  widows  and  daughters  of  free- 
men who,  in  particular  boroughs,  carried 
with  them,  or  to  their  children,  the  fran- 
chise, is  one  which  particularly  appealed 
to  the  humane  sympathy  of  your  Lord- 
ships, yet  even  the  widows  and  orphans 
are  not  spared  by  this  inclement  measure. 
Every  thmg  which  may  oppose  its  sweep- 
ing clauses  is  borne  down  without  reflect- 
ing on  the  ruin  it  brings  along  with  it  on 
individuals.  Yet;  if  any  person  shall 
marry  one  of  those  privileged  females  on 
the  Friday,  and  the  Bill  receives  the  next 
day  the  Royal  Assent,  the  man  so  marry- 
ing her  shall  acquire  the  derivative  right ; 
but  if  he  marries  her  one  minute  after  the 
Royal  assent,  the  Bill  takes  care  to  de- 
prive him  of  all  and  every  such  advant- 
age. The  noble  Earl  was  proceeding  to 
describe  the  mode  in  which  the  franchise 
had  been  originally  acquired,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  shew  that  it  first  sprung 
up  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  was 
intimately,  if  not  solely  connected  with 
the  land,  when 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  rose  to  express  a 
regret  that  the  noble  Earl  confined  his 
address  to  those  immediately  about  him, 
so  that  he  and  others  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House  could  scarceW  catch  an 
occasional  sentence  of  what  he  said. 

[Cries  of  **  order  order ,'*  "  Lord  El  don 
is  on  his  legs."]  I^rd  Rolle,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  and  others  rose  to  order,  and 
a  considerable  period  elapsed  before  the 
noble  Earl  could  resume,  after  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  had  disclaimed  all  intention  to  in- 
terrupt, and  said  he  only  wished  the  noble 
Earl  to  raise  his  voice  so  that  he  might  be 
heard. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon,  resuming,  said — a 
thousand  other  considerations  of  enormous 
weight  on  my  mind  on  such  a  momentous 
occasion  might  be  added,  without  travel- 
ling into,  minor  objectionable  details,  but 
I  am  not  disposed  to  reiterate  what  has 


been  in  many  cases  so  ably  argued^  or 
fatigue  the  House.  It  is,  I  confess,  my 
Lords,  an  all-engrossing  subject — and  the 
Bill  will  be  found,  I  fear  from  my  soul,  to 
go  the  length  of  introducing  in  its  train, 
if  passed.  Universal  SuflPrage,  Annual  Par- 
liaments, and  Vote  by  Ballot.  It  will  un- 
hinge the  whole  frame  of  society  as  now 
constituted.  Will  you  then,  my  Lords, 
consent  to  introduce  into  the  Constitution 
a  Bill  which  is  at  war  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  Constitution,  and  which  is 
more  particularly  remarkable  for  being  al- 
together incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  a  House  of  Lords.  I,  my  Lords,  have 
nearly  run  my  race  in  this  world,  and 
must  soon  go  to  my  Maker  and  my  dread 
account.  What  I  have  said  in  this  in- 
stance in  all  sincerity,  I  have  exprosed 
out  of  my  love  to  your  Lordships,  and  in 
that  sincerity  I  will  solemnly  assert,  I  be-> 
lieve  in  my  heart  that,  with  this  Bill  in^ 
operation,  the  Monarchy  cannot  exist — 
and  that  it  is  totally  inconapatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  British  Constitution. 

The  Marquis  of  Cleveland  and  several 
other  noble  Lords  rose  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  they  gave  way  and  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  proceeded  and 
spoke  as  follows : — 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  *  My  Lords  ;  I 
feel  that  I  owe  some  apology  to  your 
Lordships  for  standing  in  the  way  of  any 
noble  Lords  who  wish  to  address  yon ;  but 
after  much  deliberation,  and  after  consult- 
ing with  several  of  my  noble  friends  on 
both  li^des  of  the  House,  it  did  appear  to 
us,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  to  your  Lordships, 
desirable  on  many  grounds  that  the  Debate 
should  be  brought  to  a  close  this  night ; 
and  I  thought  1  could  not  better  contribute 
to  that  end  than  by  taking  the  present 
opportunity  of  addressing  you.  Indeed, 
I  had  scarcely  any  choice ;  I  am  urged  on 
by  the  anxiety  I  feel  on  this  mighty  sub- 
ject, which  is  so  great,  that  I  should 
hardly  have  been  able  to  delay  the  ex- 
pression of  my  opinion  much  longer  ;  if  I 
had,  1  feel  assured,  that  I  must  have  lost 
the  .power  to  address  you.  This  solicitude 
is  not,  I  can  assure  your  Lordships,  dimi- 
nished by  my  recollection  of  the  gpneat 
talents  and  brilliant  exertions  of  those  by 
whom  I  have  been  preceded  in  the  discus* 
sion,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  1  have  to  contend  in  fol- 
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lowing  such  men.  It  is  a  deep  senste  of 
these  difficulties  that  induces  me  to  call 
for  your  patient  indulgence.  For  although 
not  unused  to  meet  public  bodies,  nay, 
ccmstandy  in  the  habit,  during  many 
yetrsy  of  presenting  myself  before  great 
assemblies  of  various  kinds,  yet  I  do 
solemnly  assure  you,  that  I  never,  until 
this  moment,  felt  what  deep  responsibility 
may  rest  on  a  Member  of  the  Legislature 
in  addressing  either  of  its  Houses.  And 
if  I,  now  standing  with  your  Lordships  on 
the  brink  of  the  most  momentous  decision 
that  ever  human  assembly  came  to  at  any 
period  of  the  world,  and  seeking  to  arrest 
you,  whilst  it  is  yet  time,  in  that  position, 
could,  by  any  divination  of  the  future, 
have  foreseen  in  my  earliest  years  that  1 
should  lire  to  appear  here,  and  to  act  as 

Cnr  adviser,  on  a  question  of  such  awful 
portance,  not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to 
your  remotest  posterity,  I  should  have  de- 
voted every  day  and  every  hour  of  that 
life  to  preparing  myself  for  the  task  which 
I  now  almost  sink  under — gathering  from  ' 
the  monuments  of  ancient  experience  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  which  might  guide  our 
course  at  the  present  hour — looking  abroad 
•a  oar  own  times,  and  those  not  uneveut- 
faly  to  check,  by  practice,  the  application 
of  those  lessons — chastening  myself,  and 
sinking  within  me  every  infirmity  of  temper, 
every  waywardness  of  disposition,  winch 
might  by  possibility  impede  the  discharge 
of  this  most  solemn  duty — but  above  all; 
eradicating  from  my  mind  every  thing 
that,  by  any  accident,  could  interrupt  the 
most  perfect  candour  and  impartiality  of 
jodgmenL  I  advance  thus  anxious  and 
thus  humbled  to  the  task  before  me ;  but 
cheered,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  inti- 
mate and  absolute  persuasion  that  I  have 
no  personal  interest  to  serve — no  sinister 
views  to  resist — that  there  is  nothing  in 
my  nature  or  in  my  situation,  which  can 
cast  even  the  shadow  of  u  shade  across  the 
broad  path,  I  will  not  say  of  legislative, 
bat  of  judicial  duty,  in  which  I  am  now  to 
accompany  your  Lordships. 

1  have  listened,  my  Lords,  with  the  most 
profound  attention  to  the  debate  on  this 
question,  which  has  lasted  during  the  five 
past  days;  and  having  heard  a  vast 
variety  of  objections  brought  against  this 
measure,  and  having  also  attended  to  the 
arguments  which  have  been  urged  to  repel 
those  objections,  I,  mreless  whctln-r  I  uixtt 
offence  in  any  quarter  or  no,  must,  in 
common  fairness,  say,  on  the  one  hand. 


that  I  am  so  far  moved  by  some  of  the 
things  which  I  have  heard  urged,  as  to  be 
inclined  towards  the  reconsideration  of 
several  matters  on  which  I  had  conceived 
my  mind  to  be  fully  made  up ;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  ingeniously 
raised  against  this  Bill,  I  can  by  no  means 
concur  ;  but,  viewing  them  as  calmly  and 
dispassionately  as  ever  man  listened  to  the 
arguments  advanced  for  and  against  any 
measure,  I  am  bound  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  say,  that  those  objections  have  left  my 
mind  entirely  unchanged  as  to  the  bulk  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Bill  is 
framed.  If  I  ])re3umed  to  go  through 
those  objections,  or  even  through  the 
majority  of  them,  in  detail,  1  should  be 
entering  upon  a  tedious,  and  also  a  super- 
fluous  work  :  so  many  of  them  have  been 
removed  by  the  admirable  s|)eeches  which 
you  have  already  heard,  that  I  should 
only  be  wasting  your  time  were  I  once 
more  to  refute  them  ;  1  should  only  be 
doing  worse  what  my  precursors  have 
already  done  fiir  better.  I  will  begin, 
howover,  with  what  fell  from  a  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Dudley) — with  uhose  display  L  was 
far  less  struck  than  others,  because  I  was 
more  accustomed  to  it — who,  viewing  this 
Bill  from  a  remote  eminence,  and  not 
coming  close,  or  even  approaching  near, 
made  a  reconnoissance  of  it  too  far  off  to 
see  even  its  outworks — who,  indulging  in 
a  vein  of  playful  and  elegant  pleasantry, 
to  which  no  man  lisirns  in  private  with 
more  delight  than  myself,  knowing  how 
well  it  becomes  the  leisure  hours  and 
familiar  moments  of  my  noble  friend,  de- 
Hvercd  with  the  utmost  purity  of  did  ion 
and  the  most  felicitous  aptness  of  allusion 
— I  was  going  to  say  a  discourse — but  it 
was  an  exercise,  or  essay — of  the  highest 
merit,  which  had  onlv  this  fault— that  it 
was  an  cssay,orcxercitation,on  some  other 
thesis,  and  not  on  this  Bill.  It  was  as  if 
some  one  had  set  to  my  noble  friend, 
whose  accomplishments  I  know — whose 
varied  talents  I  admire,  but  in  whom  I 
certainly  desiderate  soundness  of  judgment 
and  closeness  of  argument,  a  theme  de 
rebuspvhlicis,  or  de  viotu  cirium,  or  de 
novarum  rerum  cupidilatc — on  change, 
on  democracies,  on  republicanism,  on 
anarchy;  and  on  these  interesting,  but 
somewhat  trito  and  oven  threadbare  sub- 
j»  ets,  my  noMr  friend  ni:ido  one  of  the  most 
lucid,  inost  terse,  most  classical,  and,  as 
fur  as  *uch  elibrts  willaduut  of  eloquence, 
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inost  eloquent  exercitations,  that  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  mortal  mouth.  My  noble 
friend  proceeded  altogether  on  a  false  as- 
sumption ;  it  was  on  a  fiction  of  his  own 
brain — on  a  device  of  his  own  imagination, 
that  he  spoke  throughout.  He  first  as- 
sumed that  the  Bill  meant  change  and 
revolution,  and  on  change  and  revolution 
be  preelected  voluminously  and  success- 
fully. So  much  for  the  critical  merits  of 
his  performance ;  but  practically  viewed — 
regarded  as  an  argument  on  the  question 
before  us — it  is  to  be  wholly  left  out  of 
view  ;  it  was  quite  beside  the  matter.  If 
this  Bill  be  change  and  be  revolution, 
there  is  no  resisting  the  conclusions  of  my 
noble  friend.  But  on  that  point  I  am  at 
issue  with  bim  ;  and  he  begins  by  taking 
the  thing  in  dispute  for  granted.  I  deny 
that  this  Bill  is  change  in  the  bad  sense  of 
the  word ;  nor  does  it  lead  to,  nor  has  it 
any  connection  with,  revolution,  except  so 
far  as  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  prevent 
revolution. 

My  noble  friend,  in  the  course  of  his 
essay,  talked  to  your  Lordships  of  this 
Administration  as  one  prone  to  change ; 
he  told  you  that  its  whole  system  was  a 
system  of  changes  ;  and  he  selected  as  the 
6rst  change  on  which  he  would  ring  a 
loud  peal,  that  which  he  said  we  had  made 
in  our  system  of  finance.  If  he  is  so  averse 
to  our  making  alterations  in  our  scheme 
of  finance  the  very  first  year  we  have  been 
in  office,  what  does  he  think,  I  ask,  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  budgets,  of  which  never  one 
passed  without  undergoing  changes  in 
almost  every  one  tax,  beside  those  alto- 
gether abandoned  ?  If  our  budget  had 
been  carried  as  it  was  originally  brought 
in,  with  a  remission  of  the  timber  duty, 
and  the  candle  duty,  and  the  coal  duty,  it 
would  have  been  distinguished  beyond  all 
others  only  as  havinggiven  substantial  relief 
to  the  people  on  those  very  trivial  and  un- 
necessary articles,  I  suppose,  of  human  life 
— fire,  and  light,  and  lodging.  Then,  our 
Law  Reform  is  another  change  which  my 
noble  friend  charged  the  Government  with 
being  madly  bent  on  effecting.  Scarcely 
had  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
risen  to  answer  the  objection  raised  against 
us  on  this  score,  than  up  started  my  noble 
friend  to  assert  that  he  had  not  pressed 
any  such  objection  into  hi$  service.  My 
Lords,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  a 
note  of  what  falls  from  any  noble  Lord  in 
debate — it  is  not  my  practice — but  by 
tome  fatality  it  did  so  happen  that,  whilst 


my  noble  friend  was  speaking,  I  took  a 
note  of  his  observations,  of  which  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  you  the  very 
first  line.     '^  Cnange  and  revolution  ;  all 
is  change  ;  among  the  first — law."  I  took 
that  note,  because  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  observation,  knowing,  as  I 
did,  that  this  Law  Reform  had  met  with 
the  approbation  of  my  noble  friend  him- 
self;  and,  what  was  yet  more  satisfactory 
to  my  mind,  it  had  received  the  sanction 
of  your  Lordships,  and  had  been   passed 
through  all  its  stages  without  even  a  divi- 
sion.    My  noble  friend  then  told  us,  still 
reconnoitring  our  position  at  a  distance, 
or,  at  most,  partaking  in  an   occasional 
skirmish,  but  holding  himself  aloof  from 
the  main  battle — he  told  u^  that  this  Bill 
came  recommended  neither  by  the  weight 
of  ancient  authority,  nor  by  the  spirit  of 
modem  refinement;  that  this  attack    on 
our  present  system  was  not  supported  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  nor  sanctioned 
by  any  appearance  of  the  great  mind  or 
the  master  genius  of  our  precursors   in 
later  times.     As  to  the  weight  of  ancient 
authority,  skilled  as  my  noble  friend  is  in 
every   branch   of  literary  history,   I   am 
obliged  to  tell  him  he  is  inaccurate ;  and, 
because  it  may  afford  him  some  consola- 
tion in   this  his  day  of  discomfiture  and 
anguish,  I  will  supply  the  defect  which 
exists  in  his  historical  recollections;    for 
an  author,  the  first  of  satirists  in  any  age — 
Dean  Swift — with  whom  my  noble  friend 
must  have  some  sympathy,  since  he  closely 
imitates  him  in  this  respect,  that  as  the 
Dean  satirized,  under  the  name  of  man,  a 
being  who  had  no  existence  save  in  his  own 
imagination ;  so  my  noble  friend  attacks, 
under  the  name  of  the  Bill,  a  fancy  of  his 
own,  a  creature  of  his  fertile  brain,  and 
which  has  no  earthly  connexion  with  the 
real  ink  and  parchment  Bill  before  yoo — 
Dean  Swift,  who  was  never  yet  represented 
as  a  man  prone  to  change,  who  was  not  a 
Radical,  who  was  not  a  Jacobin  (for  indeed 
those  terms  were  in  hisday  unknown);  Dean 
Swift,  who  was  not  even  a  Whig,  but,  in 
the    language  of   the   times,   a   regular, 
staunch,  thick-and-thin  Tory,  while  enu- 
merating the  absurdities  in  our  system, 
which  required  an  adequate  and  efficient 
remedy,   says: — *  It  is  absurd  that  the 

*  boroughs,  which  are  decayed,  and  desti- 

*  tute  both  of  trade  and  population,  are  not 
^  extinguished  ;'  (or,  as  we  should  say,  in 
the  language  of  the  Bill,  which  was  as 
unknown  to  Dean  Swift  as  it  is  now  to 
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my  noUe  friend,  put  into  schedule  A,) 
'  because/  adds  the  Dean,  '  they  return 
*  Members  who  represent  nobody  at  all ;' 
so  here  he  adopts  the  first  branch  of  the 
measure ;  and  next  he  approves  of  the 
other  great  limb;  for  the  second  grand 
absurdity  which  he  remarks  is, '  that  several 
'  large  towns  are  not  represented,  though 
'  they  are  filled  with  those  who  increase 
'migntily  the  trade  of  the  realm/  Then 
as  to  shortening  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
meats,  on  which  wc  have  not  introduced 
a  single  provision  into  ti)e  Bill — if  we  had, 
what  a  cry  should  we  have  heard  about 
the  statesmen  in  Queen  Anne's  day,  the 
great  men  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Marl- 
boroughy  and  during  the  period  sung  of 
by  my  noble  friend,  from  Blenheim  to 
Waterloo;  how  we  should  have  been 
taunted  with  the  SomersesandGodolphins, 
and  their  contemporaries,  the  S wilts  and 
the  Addisons!  What  would  they  have 
said  of  such  a  change  ?  Yet  what  did  the 
same  Dean  Swift,  the  contemporary  of 
Somers  and  Godolphin,  the  friend  of  Ad- 
disoOy  who  sang  the  s^lories  of  Blenheim, 
tlie  origin  of  my  noble  friend's  period — 
what  did  the  Dean,  inspired  by  all  the 
wisdom  of  ancient  times,  say  to  shortening 
the  duration  of  Parliamenl  ?  *  I  have  a 
'  strong  love  for  the  good  old  fashion  of 
'  Gothic  Parliaments,  whicrli  were  only  of 
'  one  year's  duration.'  Such  is  the  'j^round, 
such  the  vouchers,  upon  the  authority  of 
which  my  noble  friend,  in  good  set  phrase, 
sets  the  weight  of  ancient  wisdom  against 
the  errors  of  the  Reformers,  and  triumphs 
in  the  round  denial  that  vve  have  any 
thmg  in  our  favour  like  tlu!  sanction  of 
authority;  and  it  turns  out,  after  all,  that 
the  wise  men  of  the  olden  time  promul- 
gated their  opinions  on  the  subject  in  such 
clear,  and  decisive,  and  vigorous  terms, 
that  if  they  were  living  in  our  days,  and 
g:iving  utterance  to  the  same  sentiments, 
they  would  be  set  down  rather  for  de- 
termined Radicals  than  for  enemies  of 
Reform. 

Then  my  noble  friend,  advancing  from 
former  times  to  our  own,  ai^ived  who  and 
what  they  are  that  form  the  Cahinct  of  the 
day  ?  To  such  questions  it  would  be  un- 
becoming in  me  to  hazard  a  reply.  I  do 
not  find  fault  with  my  n()S)le  friend  for 
putting  them  ;  I  admit  that  it  is  fair  to  ask 
who  are  they  that  propound  any  measure, 
especially  when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
great  change.  The  noble  Ivarl  then  com- 
pUntd  of  our  poverty  of  genius — aUence 
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of  commanding  talents — want  of  master 
minds — and  even  our  destitution  of  elo- 
quence, a  topic  probably  suggested  by  my. 
noble  friend's  display  who  opened  the 
Debate  (Earl  Grey),  and  whose  efforts  in 
that  kind  are  certainly  very  different  from 
those  which  the  noble  Earl  seems  to  admire. 
But  if  it  be  a  wise  rule  to  ask  by  whom  a 
measure  is  propounded  before  you  give  it 
implicit  confidence,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
an  unwise  rule  to  ask,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  and  what  be  ihey  by  whom  that  mea- 
sure is  resisted,  before  you  finally  reject  it 
on  their  bare  authority.  Nor  can  1  agree 
with  a  noble  friend  of  mine  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  who  spoke  last  night,  and  who 
laid  down  one  doctrine  on  this  subject  at 
which  1  marvelled  greatly.  It  was  one  of 
his  many  allegories — for  they  were  not 
metaphors  nor  yet  similies — some  of  them, 
indeed,  were  endless,  especially  when  my 
noble  friend  took  to  the  water,  and  embarked 
us  onboardofhisship — for  want  of  steam,  I 
thought  we  should  never  have  got  to  the 
end  of  our  voyage.  When  we  reply  to 
their  arguments  against  our  measure,  by 
asking  what  Reform  they  have  got  of  their 
own  to  offer,  he  compares  us  to  some  host, 
who,  having  placed  before  his  friends  an 
uneatable  dinner,  which  they  naturally 
found  fault  with,  should  say,  **  Gentle- 
men, you  are  very  hard  to  please :  1  have 
set  a  number  of  dishes  before  you,  which 
you  cannot  eat — now,  what  dishes  can  you 
dress  yourselves  ?"  My  noble  friend  says, 
that  such  an  answer  would  be  very  unrea- 
sonable— for  he  asks,  ingenuously  enough, 
how  can  the  guests  dress  a  dinner,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  not  possession  of  the 
kitchen  ?  But  did  it  never  strike  him  that 
the  present  is  not  the  case  of  guests  called 
upon  to  eat  a  dinner — it  is  one  of  rival 
cooks,  who  want  to  get  into  our  kitchen. 
We  are  here  all  on  every  side  cooks — a 
syno<l  of  cooks  (to  use  Dr.  Johnson's 
phrase),  and  nothing  but  cooks;  foritisthe 
very  condition  of  our  being  —  the  bond  of 
our  employment,  under  a  common  master — 
that  none  of  us  shall  ever  taste  the  dishes  we 
are  dressing.  The  Commons  House  may 
taste  it ;  but  can  the  Lords  ? — we  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  prepare  the  viands.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  primary  importance,  when  the 
authority  of  the  two  classes  of  rival  artists  is 
the  main  question,  to  inquire  what  are  our 
feats  severally  in  our  common  calling.  I 
ought,perhaps,to  ask  yourLordships*  pardon 
for  pursuing  my  noble  friend's  allegory;  but 
I  saw  that  it  produced  an  impression  by  the 
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cbfers  it  excited,  and  I  was  desirous  to 
show  that  it  was  in  a  most  extraordin- 
ary degree  inapplicable  to  the  question, 
to  illustrate  which  it  was  fetched  from 
afar  off.  I  therefore  must  think  my- 
self entitled  to  ask,  who  and  what  be 
they  that  oppose  us,  and  what  dish  they 
are  likely  to  cook  for  us,  when  once  again 
they  get  possession  of  the  kitchen  ?  I  ap- 
peal to  any  candid  man  who  now  hears 
me,  and  I  ask  him  whether,  it  being  fair 
to  consider  who  are  the  authors  of  the  Bill, 
it  is  not  equally  fair  to  consider  from  whom 
the  objections  come?  I  therefore  trust 
that  any  impartial  man,  unconnected  with 
either  class  of  Statesmen,  when  called 
upon  to  consider  our  claims  to  confidence, 
before  he  adopts  our  measures,  should, 
before  he  repudiates  us  in  favour  of  our 
adversaries,  inquire  —  are  they  likely  to 
cure  the  evils,  and  remedy  the  defects,  of 
which  they  admit  the  existence  in  our 
system  ?— and  are  their  motives  such  as 
ought  to  win  th^  confidence  of  judicious 
and  calmly  reflecting  men  ? 

One  noble  Lord  there  is  (the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea)  whose  judgment  we  are  called 
upon  implicitly  to  trust,  and  who  expressed 
himself  with  much  indignation,  and  yet 
with  entire  honesty  of  purpose,  against 
this  measure.  No  man  is,  in  my  opinion, 
more  single-hearted  ;  no  man  more  incor- 
ruptible. But  in  his  present  enmity  to 
this  Bill,  which  he  describes  as  pregnant 
with  much  mischief  to  the  Constitution, 
he  gives  me  reason  to  doubt  the  sound- 
ness of  the  resolution  which  would  take 
him  as  a  guide,  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
been,  not  more  than  five  or  six  months  ago 
most  friendly  to  its  provisions,  and  ex- 
pressed the  most  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  Government  which  proposed  it. 
Ought  not  this  to  make  us  pause  before 
we  place  our  consciences  in  his  keeping — 
before  we  surrender  up  our  judgment  to 
his  prudence — before  we  believe  in  his  cry 
that  the  Bill  is  revolution,  and  the  destruc- 
tion oftheempire,when  we  find  that  the  same 
man  delivered  diametrically  opposite  opin- 
ions only  six  months  ago  ?  [The  Earl  of 
Winchilsea:  *'  No  !"]  Then  I  have  been 
practised  upon,  if  it  is  not  so ;  and  the 
noble  Earl's  assertion  should  be  of  itself 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  I  have  been 
practised  upon.  But  I  can  assure  the 
noble  Earl,  that  this  has  been  handed  to 
me  as  an  extract  from  a  speech  which  he 
made  to  a  meeting  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
held  at   Maidstone,  on  the  24th  of  last 


March  :  —  *  They  have  not  got  Reform 
'  yet ;  but  when  the  measure  does  come,  as 
'  I  am  persuaded  it  will  come,  into  the  law 

*  of  the  land'  [a  loud  cry  of  "  No  !*'  from 
Ike  Opposition  Lords],  Then  if  noble 
Lords  will  not  let  me  proceed  quietly,  I 
must  begin  again,  and  this  time  I  will  go 
further  back.  The  speech  represents  the 
noble  Earl  to  have  said — *  His  Majesty's 

*  Government  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 

*  the  country.  Earl  Grey,  with  his  dis- 
'  tinguished  talents,  unites  a  politica! 
'  honesty  not  to  be  surpassed,  and  leaves 
'  behind  him,  at  an  immeasureable distance, 

*  those  who  have  abandoned  their  principles 

*  and  deceived  their  friends.  The  noble 
Lord  is  entitled  to  the  eternal  gratitude 

*  of  his  country,  for  the  manner  in  which 

*  he  has  brought  forward  this  question.     I 

*  maintain,  that  he  deserves  the  support  of 

*  the  country  at  large.'  And,  my  Lords, 
the  way  in  wnich  I  was  practised  on  to  be- 
lieve that  all  this  praise  was  not  referable 
to  the  timber  duties,  but  to  Reform,  I 
shall  now  explain.  It  is  in  the  next 
passage  of  the  same  speech — *  They  have 

not  got  Reform  yet ;  but  when  the  mea- 
sure does  come,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
come,  into  the  law  of  the  land, 'it  will 
consolidate,  establish,  and  strengthen 
our  glorious  Constitution  ;  and  not  only 
operate  for  the  general  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  the  country,  but  will  also  render 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  great  and  influ- 
ential body  of  the  people.  The  measure 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  that  House 
of  which  I  am  a  Member.'  [Lord  Win- 
chilsea and  his  friends  here  cheered  loudif^.] 
Aye,  but  it  had  been  debated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  near  a  month— it  had 
been  published  in  all  books,  pamphlets, 
and  newspapers — it  had  been  discussed  in 
all  companies  and  societies — and  I  .will 
undci  take  to  assert,  that  there  was  not  one 
single  man  in  the  whole  county  of  Kent, 
who  did  not  know  that  Lord  John  Russell's 
Bill  was  a  Bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  speech  thus  concludes — *  When  the 
'  Bill  is  brought  forward  in  that  House  of 
'  which  I  am  a  Member,  I  shall  be  at  my 
^  post,  ready  to  give  it  my  most  hearty  and 

*  cordial*  —  opposition  ? —  no  — *  support.' 
But  why  do  I  allude  to  this  speech  at  all  ? 
Merely  to  show,  that  if  those  who  oppose 
the  Bill  say  to  us,  "  Who  are  yon  that 
propound  it?"  and  make  our  previous 
conduct  a  ground  for  rejecting:  it,  through 
distrust  of  its  authors,  we  have  a  right  to 
reply  to  them  with  another  question^  and 
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to  atk,  **  Who  are  you  that  resist  it,  and 
what  were  your  previous  opiuions  regard- 
in;  it  r 

Another  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field) has  argued  this  question  with  great 
ability  and  show  of  learning;  and  if  we  are 
to  take  him  as  our  $;uidc,  we  must  also  look 
at  the  panacea  which  he  provides  for  us 
io  case  of  rejection.  That  noble  Earl, 
looking  around  him  on  all  sides — survey- 
log  what  had  occurred  in  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years — glancing  above  him  and  below 
him,  around  him  and  behind  him — watch- 
ing every  circumstance  of  the  past — anti- 
cipating every  circumstance  of  the  future — 
acanning  every  sign  of  the  times — taking 
into  his  account  all  the  considerations 
npon  which  a  lawgiver  ought  to  reckon — 
regarding  also  the  wishes,  the  vehement 
dciifia,  not  to  say  absolute  demands,  of 
the  whole  country  for  some  immediate 
Reform— concentrates  all  his  wisdom  in 
this  proposition —the  result,  the  practical 
result  of  all  his  deliberations,  and  all  his 
kiokings  about,  and  all  his  scannings  of 
circumstances  ^the  whole  produce  of  his 
thoughts,  by  the  value  of  which  you  are  to 
try  &e  safety  of  his  counsels — namely, 
th|it  you  should  suspend  all  your  opera- 
tions on  this  Bill  for  two  years,  and,  I 
nnpposo,  two  days,  to  give  the  people — 
wnatf  breathing  time.  The  noble  Lord 
lakes  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  noble 
Duke  near  him— a  leaf  which  I  believe 
tlie  noble  Duke  himself  would  now  wish 
cancelled.  Tlie  noble  Duke,  shortly  before 
he  proposed  the  great  measure  of  Catho- 
lic Emancipation,  had  said — '*  Before  I 
can  support  that  measure,  I  should  wish 
that  the  whole  question  might  sink  into 
oblivion."  But  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Earl,  though  based  on  the  same  idea,  p^oes 
ttill  further.  '*  Burv,"  savs  he,  **  this 
measure  of  Reform  in  oblivion  for  two 
years  and  two  days,  and  then  see,  good 
people,  what  I  will  do  for  you."  And 
then  what  will  the  noble  Earl  do  for  tlie 
good  people?  Why  nothing  —  neither 
moie  nor  less  than  nothing.  We,  inno- 
cents that  we  were,  fancied  that  the  noble 
ISarl  must,  after  all  his  promises,  really 
mean  to  do  something;  and  thought  he 
bnd  said  somewhat  of  bribery — of  doing  a 
Kttlc  about  bribery — which  was  his  expres- 
sion; but  when  we  mentiomvl  our  sup- 
position, that  he  really  mc.mt  to  go  a3  fur 
as  to  support  a  bill  for  the  more  e  tier  in  a  I 
pnvenlion  of  bribery  at  elections,  the 
■obU  Earl  told  us  that  he  would  do  no 


such  thing.  [The  Earl  of  Mansfield:  I 
gave  no  opinion  on  the  point.]  Exactly 
so.  The  noble  Lord  reserves  his  opinion 
as  to  whether  he  would  put  down  bribery 
for  two  years  and  two  days ;  and  when 
they  are  expired,  he,  peradventure,  may 
inform  us  whether  he  will  give  us  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  bribery  ;  not  all 
kinds  of  bribery — that  would  be  radical 
work — but  as  far  as  the  giving  away  of 
ribands  goes,  leaving  beer  untouched,  and 
agreeably  to  the  venerable  practice  of  the 
olden  time. 

Another  noble  Lord,  a  friend  of  mine, 
whose  honesty  and  frankness  stamps  all  he 
says  with  still  greater  value  than  it  derives 
from  mere  talent  (Lord  Wharnclifle),would 
have  you  believe  that  all  the  petitions, 
under  which  your  Table  now  groans,  and 
indeed  for  Reform,  but  not  for  this  Bill, 
which,  he  actually  says  the  people  dislikes. 
Now  is  not  this  a  droll  way  for  the  people 
to  act,  if  we  are  to  take  my  noble  friend's 
statement  as  true  ?  First  of  all,  it  is  an 
odd  time  they  have  taken  to  petition  for 
Reform,  if  they  do  not  like  this  Bill.  1 
should  say  that  if  they  petition  for  Reform, 
whilst  this  particular  measure  is  passing 
through  the  House,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
Bill  contains  the  Reform  they  want.  Surely 
when  I  see  the  good  men  of  this  country — 
the  intelligent  and  industrious  classes  of 
the  community — now  coming  forward,  not 
by  thousands  but  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, I  can  infer  nothing  from  their  con- 
duct, but  that  this  is  the  Bill,  and  the  only 
Bill,  for  which  they  petition  ?  But  if  they 
want  some  real  Reform  other  than  the  Bill 
proposes,  is  it  not  still  more  unaccountable 
that  they  sliould  one  and  all  petition,  not 
lor  that  other  Reform,  but  for  this  very 
[noasure  ?  The  proposition  of  my  noble 
friend  is,  that  they  love  Reform  in  general, 
but  hate  this  particular  plan  ;  and  the 
proof  of  it  is  this,  that  their  petitions  all 
pray  earnestly  for  this  particular  plan,  and 
&ay  not  a  word  of  general  Reform.  Highly 
as  I  prize  the  integrity  of  my  noble  friend — 
much  as  I  mayadmire  his  good  sense  on  other 
occasions — I  must  sav,  tliat  on  this  occa- 
sion  1  descry  not  his  better  judgment,  and 
I  estimate  how  far  he  is  a  safe  guide  either 
as  a  witness  to  facts,  or  as  a  judge  of 
measures,  by  his  success  in  the  present 
instance;  in  either  capacity,  I  cannot 
liesitfttn  in  recommending  your  Lordi^hips 
not  to  I'ollow  him.  As  a  witness  to  facts, 
ne\er  was  failure  more  complete.  The  Bdl, 
said  he,  has  no  friends  anywhere ;   and  he 
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mentioned  Bond-street  as  one  of  his  walks, 
where  he  could  not  enter  a  shop  without 
finding  its  enemies  abound.  No  sooner 
had  Bond-street  escaped  his  lips  than  up 
comes  a  petition  to  your  Lordships  from 
nearly  all  its  shopkeepers,  affirming  that 
their  sentiments  have  been  misrepresented, 
for  they  are  all  champions  of  the  Bill. 
My  noble  friend  then  says,  "  Oh,  I  did 
not  mean  the  shopkeepers  of  Bond -street 
in  particular;  I  might  have  said  any  other 
street,  as  St.  James's,  equally."  No 
sooner  does  that  unfortunate  declaration 
get  abroad,  then  the  shopkeepers  of  St. 
James's- street  are  up  in  arms,  and  forth 
comes  a  petition  similar  to  that  from  Bond- 
street.  My  noble  friend  is  descried  moving 
through  Regent- street,  and  away  scamper 
all  the  inhabitants,  fancying  that  he  is  in 
quest  of  Anti-reformers— -sign  a  requisition 
to  the  Churchwardens  —  and  the  house- 
holders, one  and  all,  declare  themselves 
friendly  to  the  Bill.  Whither  shall  he  go 
— what  street  shall  he  enter — in  what  alley 
shall  he  take  refuge — since  the  inhabitants 
of  every  street,  and  lane,  and  alley,  feel  it 
necessary,  in  self-defence,  to  become 
signers  and  petitioners  as  soon  as  he  makes 
his  appearance  among  them  ?  If,  harassed 
by  Reformers  on  land,  my  noble  friend 
f^s  down  to  the  water,  the  thousand  Re- 
formers greet  him,  whose  petition  (Lam- 
beth) I  this  day  presented  to  your  Lordships. 
If  he  were  to  get  into  a  hackney-coach, 
the  very  coachmen  and  their  attendants 
would  feel  it  their  duty  to  assemble  and 
petition.  Wherever  there  is  a  street,  an 
alley,  a  passage,  nay,  a  river,  a  wherry, 
or  a  hackney-coach,  these  because  inha- 
bited become  forbidden  and  tabooed  to  my 
noble  friend.  I  may  meet  him  not  on 
"  the  accustomed  hill,"  for  Hay-hill, 
though  short,  has  some  houses  on  its 
slope,  but  on  the  south  side  of  Berkeley- 
square,  wandering  "  remote,  unfriended, 
melancholy,  slow" — for  there  he  finds  a 
street  without  a  single  inhabitant,  and 
therefore  without  a  single  friend  of  the 
Bill.  If,  in  despair,  he  shall  flee  from  the 
town  to  seek  the  solitude  of  the  country, 
still  will  he  be  pursued  by  cries  of  "  Peti- 
tion, petition  !  The  Bill,  the  Bill !"  His 
flight  will  be  through  villages  placarded 
with  **  The  Bill" — his  repose  at  inns  holden 
by  landlords  who  will  present  him  with 
the  bill ;  he  will  be  served  by  Reformers 
in  the  guise  of  waiters — pay  tribute  at  gates 
where  petitions  lie  for  signing — and  plunge 
into  his  own  domains  to  be  overwhelmed 


with  the  Sheffield  petition  signed  by  10,400 
friends  of  the  Bill. 

"  Me  miserable !  whither  Bhall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair? 

Which  way  I  fly  Reform — myself  Reform  !** 

for  this  is  the  most  serious  part  of  the 
whole — my  noble  friend  is  himself,  after 
all,  a  Reformer.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that  he  is  not  more  a  safe  guide  on  mat- 
ters of  opinion  than  on  matters  of  fact. 
He  is  a  Reformer — he  is  not  even  abit-bv- 
bit  Reformer  —  not  even  a  gradual  Re- 
former— but  that  which  at  any  other  time 
than  the  present  would  be  called  a  whole- 
sale and  even  a  Radical  Reformer.  He 
deems  that  no  shadowy  unsubstantial  Re- 
form— that  nothing  but  an  effectual  re- 
medy of  acknowledged  abuses,  will  satisfy 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
this  is  a  fact  to  which  I  entreat  the  earnest 
and  unremitting  attention  of  every  man 
who  wishes  to  know  what  guides  are  safe 
to  follow  on  this  subject.  Many  now 
follow  men  who  say  that  Reform  is  ne- 
cessary, and  yet  object  to  this  Bill  as  being 
too  large ;  that  is,  too  efficient.  This  may 
be  very  incorrect ;  but  it  is  worse ;  it  is 
mixed  up  with  a  gross  delusion,  which 
can  never  deceive  the  country ;  for  I  will 
now  say,  once  for  all,  that  every  one  argu- 
ment which  has  been  urged  by  those 
leaders  is  as  good  against  moderate  Re- 
form as  it  is  against  this  Bill.  Not  a 
single  reason  they  give,  not  a  topic  they 
handle,  not  an  illustration  they  resort  to, 
not  a  figure  of  speech  they  use,,  not  even 
a  flower  they  fling  about,  that  does  not 
prove  or  illustrate  the  position  of  '*  No  Re- 
form.** All  their  speeches,  from  beginning 
to  end,  are  railing  against  tlie  smallest  as 
against  the  greatest  chanee,  and  yet  all 
the  while  they  call  themselves  Reformers  ! 
Are  they  then  safe  guides  for  any  man 
who  is  prepared  to  allow  any  Reform, 
however  moderate,  of  any  abuse,  howerer 
glaring  ? 

Of  another  noble  Earl  (Lord  Harrowby), 
whose  arguments,  well  selected,  and  .ably 
put,  were  yet  received  with  such  exagger- 
ated admiration  by  his  friends,  as  plainly 
shewed  how  pressing  were  their  demands 
for  a  tolerable  defender,  we  have  heard  it 
said,  again  and  again,  that  no  answer 
whatever  has  been  given  to  his  speech.  I  am 
sure  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  that  noble 
Earl,  when  I  venture  to  remark  the  infi- 
nite superiority  in  all  things,  but  especially 
in  argument,  of  such  speeches  as  those  o( 
the  noble  Marquis  (Laosdowne)  and  the 
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nobk  Viscount  (Melbourne).  Tiic  former, 
in  bii  most  masterly  answer,  left  but  little 
of  the  speech  for  any  other  antagonist  to 
destroy.  The  latter,  while  he  charmed  us 
with  tfie  fine  eloquence  that  pervaded  his 
discourse,  and  Hxed  our  thou<>ht3  by  the 
wisdom  and  depth  of  reHcctiun  that  in- 
formed it,  won  all  hearers  by  his  candour 
and  sincerity.  Little,  indeed,  have  they 
left  for  me  to  demolish;  yet  if  anything 
remain y  it  may  be  as  well  we  should 
take  it  to  pieces.  But  I  am  first  con- 
sidering the  noble  Earl  in  the  light  of  one 
professing  to  be  a  safe  guide  for  your  Lord- 
ships. What  then  are  his  claims  to  the 
praise  of  calmness  and  impartiality  ?  For 
the  constant  cry  is,  against  the  Govern- 
ment, "  You  are  hasty,  rash,  intemperate 
men.  You  know  not  what  you  do;  your 
adTersaries  are  the  true  State  physicians; 
look  at  their  considerate  deportment ;  imi- 
tate their  solemn  caution."  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  we  hear  in  private  as  well  as 
public.  '*  Sec  such  an  one — he  is  a  man 
of  prudence,  and  a  discreet  (the  olden 
times  called  such,  a  sad  man) ;  he  is  not 
averse  to  all  innovation,  but  dislikes  pre- 
cipitancy; he  is  calm;  just  to  all  sides 
alike ;  never  gives  a  hasty  opinion  ;  a  safe 
one  to  follow ;  look  how  he  votes.''  I  have 
done  this  on  the  present  of'casion  ;  and, 
understanding  the  noble  Kail  might  be  the 
sort  of  personage  intended,  I  have  watched 
him.  Common  consistency  wasof  course  to 
be  at  all  events  expected  in  this  safe  model 
— some  connexion  between  the  premises 
and  conclusion,  the  speech  and  the  vote. 
1  listened  to  the  speech,  and  also,  with 
many  others,  expected  that  an  avowal 
of  all  or  nearly  all  the  principles  of  the 
Bill  would  have  ended  in  a  vote  fur  the 
second  reading,  which  might  sutler  the 
Committee  to  discuss  its  details,  the  only 
sobject  of  controversy  with  the  noble  Earl. 
Bat  no  such  thing  ;  he  is  a  Reformer,  and 
approves  the  principle,  objecting  to  the 
details,  and,  therefore — he  votes  against 
it  in  the  lump,  details,  principle  and  all. 
Bat  soon  after  his  own  speech  closed  he 
interrupted  another,  that  of  my  noble  and 
learned  friend  (Lord  Plunkett),  to  give  us 
a  marvellous  sample  of  calm  and  impartial 
judgment.  What  do  you  think  of  the  cool 
head  ^  the  unruffled  temper  —  the  un- 
biassed mind  of  that  man — most  candid 
and  most  acute  as  he  is,  when  not  under 
the  domination  of  alarm — who  could  listen 
without  even  a  gesture  of  disapprobation 
to  the  speech  of  one  noble  Lord  (Mansfield), 


professedly  not  extemporaneous,  for  he, 
with  becomingthough  unnecessary  modesty, 
disclaims  the  faculty  of  speaking  ofT-hana, 
but  elaborately  prepared,  in  answer  to  a 
Member  of  the  other  House,  and  in  fur- 
ther answer  to  a  quarto  volume,  published 
by  him — silent  and  unmoved,  could  hear 
another  speech,  made  up  of  extracts  from 
the  House  of  Commons'  debates — could 
listen  and  make  no  sign  when  a  noble 
Marquis  (Londonderry)  referred  to  the 
House  of  Commons'  speeches  of  my  noble 
friend  by  his  House  of  Commons*  name, 
again  and  again  calling  him  Charles  Grey, 
without  even  the  prefix  of  Mr. ;  nay,  could 
himself  repeatedly  comment  upon  those 
very  speeches  of  the  other  House — what 
will  your  Lordships  say  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  present  fear,  in  warping  and  distorting 
a  naturally  just  mind,  when  you  find  this 
same  noble  Earl  interrupt  the  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  because  he  most  regularly, 
most  orderly,  referred  to  the  public  con- 
duct of  a  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert 
Feel),  exhibited  in  a  former  Parliament, 
and  now  become  a  matter  of  history? 
Surely,  surely,  nothing  more  is  wanted  to 
show  that  all  the  rashness — all  the  heedless- 
ness— all  the  unreflecting  precipitancy,  is 
not  to  be  found  upon  the  right  hand  of 
the  Woolsack;  and  that  thev  who  have 
hurried  across  the  sea,  in  breathless  im- 
patience, to  throw  out  the  Bill,  might  prob- 
ably, had  they  been  at  home,  and  allowed 
themselves  time  for  sober  reflection,  have 
been  found  among  the  friends  of  a  mea- 
sure which  they  now  so  acrimoniously  op- 
pose !  So  much  for  the  qualifications  of 
the  noble  Lords,  to  act  safely  as  our  guides, 
according  to  the  general  view  of  the  ques- 
tion as  one  of  mere  authority,  taken  by 
my  noble  friend  (Earl  Dudley).  But  I 
um  quite  willing  to  rest  the  subject  upon  a 
higher  ground,  and  to  take  it  upon  reason^ 
and  not  upon  authority.  I  will  there- 
fore follow  the  noble  Earl  (Harrowby), 
somewhat  more  closely  through  his  argu- 
ment, the  boast  of  our  antagonists. 

He  began  with  historical  matter,  and 
gave  a  very  fair  and  manly  explanation 
of  his  family's  connexion  with  the  borough 
of  Tiverton.  This  he  said  would  set  him 
rectus  in  curia,  as  he  ))hrascd  it ;  if  by 
this  he  meant  that  he  should  thence  ap* 
pear  to  have  no  interest  in  opposing  the 
Bill,  I  cannot  agree  with  him ;  but  cer- 
tainly his  narrative,  coupled  with  a  few 
additions  by  way  of  reference,  which  may 
be  made  to  it,  throws  considerable  light 
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upon  the  system  of  rotten  boroughs.  The 
influence  by  which  his  family  have  so  long 
returned  the  two  Members,  is,  it  seems, 
personal,  and  in  no  way  connected  with 
property.  This  may  be  very  true;  for 
certainly  the  noble  Lord  has  no  property 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  place ;  yet 
if  it  Is  true,  what  becomes  of  the  cry, 
raised  by  his  Lordship,  about  property  ? 
But  let  that  pass — the  influence  then  is 
personal — aye,  but  it  may  be  personal, 
and  yet  be  official  also.  The  family  of  the 
noble  Earl  has  for  a  long  series  of  years 
been  in  high  office,  ever  since  the  time 
when  its  founder  also  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  borough  connexion,  as  Solicitor- 
general.  By  some  accident  or  other, 
they  have  always  been  connected  with  the 
Government  as  well  as  the  borough.  I 
venture  to  suspect,  that  the  matter  of 
patronage  may  have  had  some  share  in 
eementing  the  attachment  of  the  men  of 
Tiverton  to  the  House  of  Ryder.  I  take 
leave  to  suggest  the  bare  possibility  of 
many  such  men  having  always  held  local 
and  other  places — of  the  voters  and  their 
families  having  always  got  on  in  the  world 
through  that  patronage.  If  it  should  turn 
out  that  I  am  right,  there  may  be  no  very 
peculiar  blame  imputable  to  the  noble  Earl 
and  his  Tiverton  supporters;  but  it  adds 
one  to  the  numberless  proofs,  that  the  bo- 
rough system  affords  endless  temptations 
to  barter  political  patronage  for  parlia- 
mentary power — to  use  official  influence 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  seats  in  the 
Commons,  and,  by  means  of  those  seats, 
to  retain  that  influence. 

The  noble  Earl  complained  that  the 
Reform  Bill  shut  the  doors  of  Parliament 
against  the  eldest  sons  of  Peers,  and  thus 
deprived  our  succ^ors  of  the  best  kind 
of  political  education.  My  Lords,  J 
freely  admit  the  justice  of  his  panegyric 
upon  this  constitutional  training,  by  far 
the  most  useful  which  a  statesman  can 
receive ;  but  I  deny  that  the  measure 
proposed  will  aflect  it — will  obstruct  the 
passage  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  mIII 
rather  clear  and  widen  it  to  all,  who  like 
your  Lordships'  sons,  ought  there  to 
come.  My  noble  and  friend  (Viscount 
Goderich),  who  so  admirably  answered  the 
noble  Earl,  in  a  speech  distinguished  by 
the  most  attractive  eloquence,  and  which 
went  home  to  every  heart  from  the  honest 
warmth  of  feeling,  so  characteristic  of  his 
nature,  that  breathed  through  it — has  al- 
ready destroyed  this  topic  by  referring  to  | 


the  most  notorious  facts,  by  simply  enu- 
merating  the    open   counties    represent- 
ed   by  Peers'  eldest  sons.     But   I  had 
rather  take  one  instance  for  illustration, 
because  an  individual  case  always  strikes 
into    the   imagination,    and   rivets    itself 
deep  in  the  memory.     I   have  tbe  hap- 
piness of   knowing  a    young    nobleroati 
— whom  to  know  is  highly  to  esteem — a 
more  virtuous,  a  more  accomplished  I  do 
not  know — nor  have  any  of  your   Lord- 
ships, rich   as  you  are  in  such  blessings, 
any  arrow  in  all  your  quivers  of  which 
you  have  more  reason  to  be  proud.     He 
sat  for  a  nomination  borough;  formed  his 
own  opinion  ;  decided  for  the  Bill;  diflcred 
with  his  family — they  excluded  him  from 
Parliament,  closing  against  him,  at  least 
that  avenue  to  a  Statesman's  best  educa- 
tion, and  an  heir-apparent's  most  valued 
preparation  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  Peerage.     How  did  this  worthy  scion 
of  a  noble  stock  seek  to  re-open  the  door 
thus    closed,    and*  resume    his    political 
schooling,  thus  interrupted  by  the  borough 
patrons  ?     Did  he  resort  to  another  close 
borough,  to  find  an  avenue  like  that  which 
he  had  lost  under  the  present  system,  and 
long  before  the  wicked  Bill  had  prevented 
young   Lords   from   duly  flnishing    their 
parliamentary  studies?     No  such  thing. 
He  threw  himself  upon  a  large  commu- 
nity— canvassed    a  populous  city   and — 
started  as  a  candidate  for  the  sumrages  of 
thousands,  on  the  only  ground  which  wai 
open  to  such  solicitation — he  avowed  him- 
self a  friend  of  the  Bill.     Mutato  nomike 
de  te.     The   borough  that  rejected  him 
was  Tiverton — the  young  nobleman  was 
the   heir  of   the    House  of   Ryder— the 
patron  was  the  noble  Earl — and  the  place 
to  which  the  ejected  Member  resorted  for 
the    means  of   completing    his   political 
education  in  one  House,   that  he  might 
one  day  be  the  ornament  of  the  other,  was 
no  small,  rotten,  nomination  borough,  but 
the  great  town  of  Liverpool. 

The  Earl  of  Harrawby  begged  to  set 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  right.  He 
was  himself  abroad  at  the  time,  1,500 
miles  ofl*;  and  his  family  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  transaction.  His  son  was  not 
returned,  because  he  did  not  offer  himtelf« 
[cries  of  hear !] 

The  Lord  Chancellor  continued,  I  hope 
the  noble  Lords  will  themselves  follow  tne 
course  their  cries  seem  to  recommend,  and 
endeavour  to  hear.  Excess  of  noise  may 
potsibly  deter  tome  speakers  ftom  per« 
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forming  their  duty :  but  ray  political  edu- 
cation (of  which  we  are  now  speaking)  lias 
been  in  the  House  of  Commons;  my 
habit!  were  formed  therci  and  no  noise 
will  stop  me.  I  «ay  so  in  tenderness  to 
the  noble  persons  who  are  so  clamorous ; 
and  that,  thus  warned,  they  may  spare 
their  own  lungs  those  exertions  which  can 
have  no  effect  except  on  my  ears,  and 
perhapa  to  make  mc  more  tedious.  As  to 
the  noble  Earl's  statement,  by  way  of  set- 
ting me  right,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary — for 
I  knew  he  was  abroad — I  had  represented 
him  as  being  abroad — and  I  had  never 
charged  him  with  turning  out  his  sun. 
The  family,  however,  must  have  done  it. 
[The  Earl  o^Harrowhy  said, ''  No."]  Then 
io  much  the  better  for  my  argument 
against  Uie  system,  f(*r  then  the  borough 
itaelf  had  flung  him  out,  and  prevented 
him  from  having  access  to  the  political 
achool.  I  believe  the  statement  that  the 
family  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because 
the  noble  Earl  makes  it;  but  it  would 
take  U  great  deal  of  statement  to  make  mc 
believe  that  neither  the  patron  nor  the 
electors  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  ex- 
cluaion,  and  that  the  Member  had  volun- 
tarily given  up  his  seat,  and  indeed  his 
dfice  with  his  seat,  beside  abandoning  his 
political  studies,  when  he  could  have  con- 
tinued them  as  Representative  of  his 
falher'a  borough. 

But  the  next  argument  of  the  noble 
Enri  I  am,  above  all,  anxious  to  grapple 
withy  because  it  brings  me  at  once  to  a 
direct  issue  with  him,  upon  the  great 
principle  of  the  measure.  I'he  grand 
chaige  iterated  by  him,  and  re-echoed  by 
hia  friends,  is,  that  population,  not  pro- 
pefty,  is  assumed  by  the  Bill  as  the  basis 
of  Representation.  Now  this  is  a  mere 
fallacy,  and  a  gross  fallacy,  I  will  not 
call  it  a  wilful  mis-statement  ;  but  I  will 
daaMHistrate  that  two  perfectly  diAerent 
things  are,  in  diflen-nt  parts  of  this 
■hoit  proposition,  carefully  confounded, 
and  described  under  the  same  equivocal 
Ify  by  basis  of  Representation   is 

int  the  ground  upon  which  it  was 
deemed  right,  by  the  framers  of  the  Bill, 
that  aome  places  should  send  Members  to 
Pariiament,  and  others  not,  then  I  admit 
tint  there  is  some  foundation  for  the 
•aaertion  ;  but  then  it  only  applies  to  the 
new  towns,  and  also  it  has  no  bearing 
wfastever  upon  the  question.  For  the  ob- 
jection— and  1  think  the  sound  objcc- 
NR  to  tnkingi  mere  population  as  a  cri- 


terion in  giving  the  elective  franchise,  is, 
thai  such  a  criterion  gives  you  electors 
without  a  qualification,  ond  is  in  fact  Uni- 
versal SuftVage.  And  herein,  ray  Lords, 
consists  the  grievous  unfairness  of  the 
statement  1  am  sifting  ;  it  purposely  mixes 
together  different  matters,  and  clothes 
them  with  an  ambiguous  covering,  iu  order, 
by  means  of  the  confusion  and  the  disguise, 
to  insinuate,  that  Universal  Suffrage  is  at 
the  root  of  the  Bill.  Let  us  strip  off  this 
false  garb.  Is  there  in  the  Bill  any  thing 
resembling  Universal  Suffrage?  Is  it  not 
framed  u|)on  the  very  opposite  principles? 
In  the  counties,  the  existing  qualification 
bv  freehold  is  retained  in  its  fullest  extent ; 
but  the  franchise  is  extended  to  the  other 
kinds  of  property,  copyhold  and  leasehold. 
It  is  true  that  tenants-at-will  are  also  to 
enjoy  it,  and  their  estate  is  so  feeble,  in 
contemplation  of  law,  that  one  can  scarce 
call  it  property.  But  whose  fault  is  that? 
Not  the  authors  of  the  Bill,  for  they 
deemed  that  terms  of  years  alone  should 
give  a  vote  ;  but  they  were  opposed  and 
defeated  in  this  by  the  son  of  my  noble 
friend  near  mc  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham), 
and  his  fellow  labourers  against  the  mea- 
sure. Let  us  now  look  to  the  borough 
qualification.  [iSonie  noise  from  conver- 
sation here  took  place,]  Noble  Lords 
must  l)e  aware  that  the  Chancellor,  in  ad* 
dressing  your  Lordships,  stands  iu  a  pe- 
culiar situation.  He  alone  speaks  among 
his  adversaries.  Other  Peers  arc  at  least 
secure  against  being  interrupted  by  the 
conversation  of  those  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  And  for  myself,  1  had 
far  rather  confront  any  distant  cheers, 
however  hostile,  than  be  harassed  bv  the 
talk  of  those  close  by.  No  practice  in 
the  House  of  (Commons  can  ever  accustom 
a  person  to  this  mode  of  annoyance,  and  I 
cxj>ect  it,  in  fairness  to  cease. 

To  resume  the  subject  where  I  was 
forced  to  break  off.  I  utterly  deny,  that 
population  is  the  test,  and  property  disre- 
garded, iu  arranging  the  borough  Repre- 
sentation. The  franchise  is  conferred 
upon  householders  only.  Is  not  this  a 
restriction  ?  Even  if  the  right  of  voting 
had  been  given  to  all  householders,  still 
the  suffraj^c  would  not  have  been  uni- 
versal ;  it  would  have  depended  on  pro- 
perty, not  on  numbers  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  a  gross  misrepresentation  to  call 
population  the  basis  of  the  Bill.  But  its 
framers  restricted  that  generality,  and  de- 
termined that  property  to  a  certain,  consi 
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.derable   amount,  should  alone  entitle  to 
elect.  It  is  true  they  did  not  take  freehold 
tenure  of  land,   as   that  qualification   is 
inconsistent   with   town   rights — nor  did 
they  take  a  certain  amount  of  capital  as 
the  test — for  that,  beside  its  manifest  in- 
convenience, would  be  a  far  more  starth'ng 
novelty  than    any   the   measure  can   be 
charged  with.      But  the  renting   a   lOZ. 
house  is  plainly  a  criterion  both  of  pro- 
perty and   respectability.     It  is  said,  in- 
deed, that  we  have  pitched  this  qualifi- 
cation too  low — but  are  we  not  now  de- 
bating on  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ?     And 
is  not  the  Committee  the  place  for  dis- 
cussing whether  that  principle  should  be 
carried  into  effect  by  a  qualification  of  10/. 
or  a  higher?     I  have  no  objection,   how- 
ever, to  consider  this  mere  matter  of  de- 
tail here ;    and  if  I  can  satisfy  the  noble 
Earl,  that   all   over  England,   except   in 
London  and  a  few  other  great  towns,  10/. 
is   not  too  low,  .1  may  expect  his  vote 
after  all.     Now,  in  small  towns — I  speak 
in  the  hearing  of  noble  Lords  who   are 
well   acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of 
them — persons  living  in  10/.  houses  are  in 
easy  circumstances.     This  is   undeniably 
the  general  case.    In  fact,  the  adoption  of 
that  sum  was  not  a  matter  of  choice.     We 
had  originally  preferred  20/.,  but  when  we 
came   to   inquire,  it  appeared   that  very 
large   places  had  a  most  inconsiderable 
number  of  such  houses.     One  town,  for 
instance,  with  17,000  or  18,000  inhabit- 
ants, had  not  twenty  who  rented  houses 
rated  at  20/.  a- year.     Were  we  to  destroy 
one  set  of  close  boroughs,  the  Old  Sarums 
and  Gattons,  which  had  at  least  posses- 
sion to  plead  for  their  title,  in  order  to 
create  another  new  set  of  boroughs  just  as 
close,   though  better  peopled  ?      In   the 
large  town  1  have  alluded  to,  there  were 
not  300  persons  rated  at  1 0/.     Occupiers 
of  such  houses,  in  some  country  towns, 
fill  the  station  of  inferior  shopkeepers — 
in  some,  of  the  better  kind  of  tradesmen 
— here  they  are  foremen  of  workshops — 
there,  artizans  earning  good  wages — some- 
times, but  seldom,  labourers  in  full  work  ; 
generally  speaking,  they  are  a  class  above 
want,  having  comfortable  houses  over  their 
heads,  and  families  and  homes  to  which 
they  are  attached.     An  opinion  has  been 
broached,  that  the  qualification  might  be 
varied  in  different  places — raised  in  the 
larger  towns,  and  lowered  in  the  smaller. 
To  this  I  myself,  at  one  time,  leant  very 
strongly ;  I  deemed  it  a  great  improvement 


of  the  measure.      If  I  have  since  yielded 
to  the  objections  which  were  urged,  and 
the  authorities  brought  to  bear  against  me, 
this  I  can  very  confidently  affirm,  that  if 
any  one  shall  propound  it  in  the  Com- 
mittee, he  will  find  in  me,  I  will  not  say 
a  supporter,  but  certainly  an  ample  se- 
curity, that  the  doctrine,  which  I  deem 
important,  shall  undergo  a  full  and  candid 
and  scrutinizing  discussion.     I  speak  for 
myself  only — I  will  not  even  for  myself 
say,    that    were    the   Committee    so    to 
modify  the   Bill  I  would  accept  it  thus 
changed.      Candour    prevents    me  from 
holding  out  any  such  prospect;  but  I  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  give  any  decisive 
opinion  now  upon  this  branch  of  the  de- 
tails, not  deeply   affecting  the  principle; 
only,  I  repeat  emphatically,  that  I  shall 
favour  its  abundant  consideration  in  the 
proper  place— the  Committee. 

My  Lords,  I  have  admitted  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  assertion  of  popula- 
tion being  made  the  criterion  of  title  in 
towns  to  send  Representatives,  though  it 
has  no  application  to  the  present  con- 
troversy. Some  criterion  we  were  forced 
to  take ;  for  nobody  holds  that  each  place 
should  choose  Members  severally.  A 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  how 
could  we  find  a  better  guide  than  the  po- 
pulation? That  is  the  general  test  of 
wealth,  extent,  importance;  and  therefore 
substantially,  though  not  in  name,  it  is 
really  the  test  of  property.  Thus  after 
all,  by  taking  population  as  the  criterion 
of  what  towns  shall  send  Members,  we 
get  at  property  by  almost  the  only  possible 
road,  and  property  becomes  substantially 
the  basis  of  the  title  to  send  Representa- 
tives ;  as  it  confessedly  is,  in  name  as  well 
as  in  substance,  the  only  title  to  concur 
in  the  election  of  them.  The  whole  found- 
ation of  the  measure,  therefore,  and  on 
which  all  its  parts  rest,  is  property  alone, 
and  not  at  all  population. 

But  then,  says  the  noble  Earl,  the  popu- 
lation of  a  town  containing  4,000  souls, 
may,  for  any  provision  to  the  contrary  in 
the  Bill,  be  all  paupers!  Good  God! 
Did  ever  man  tax  his  ingenuity  so  hard  to 
find  an  absurdly  extreme  case?  What,  a 
town  of  4,000  paupers!  4,000  inhabitants, 
and  ail  quartered  on  the  rates!  Then 
who  is  to  pay  the  rates?  But  if  extreme 
cases  are  to  be  put  on  the  one  side,  why 
may  not  I  put  one  on  the  other  ?  What 
say  you  to  close  boroughs  coming,  by  bar« 
ter  or  sale,  into  the  hands  of  Jew  joDboit| 
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gambiiog  loan-contractors,  and  scheming 
attornieiy   for  the   materials   of  extreme 
cases?     What  security   do   these   afford 
agaiiiBt  the  machinations  of  aliens — aye, 
and  of  alien  enemies?     What  against  a 
Nabob  of  Arcot's  parliamentary  and  finan- 
cial  speculations  ?        What  against  that 
Iraly  British  potentate  naming  eighteen 
or   twenty  of  his  tools  Members  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons?     But  is  this 
aa  extreme  case,  one  that  stands  on  the 
outermost  verge  of  possibility,  and   be- 
yond all  reach  of  probable  calculation  ? 
Why,    it    once    happened;    the    Nabob 
Wallajh  Cawn  Bahauder  had  actually  his 
eighteen  or  twenty  Members  bought  with 
a  price  and  sent  to  look  after  his  pecuniary 
interests,  as  honest  and  independent  Mem- 
ben  of  Parliament.    Talk  now  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  property — the  natural  influence  of 
great  families  — the  sacred  rightsof  the  Aris- 
tocracy^the  endearing  ties  of  neighbour- 
hood— the  paramount  claims  of  the  land- 
ed interest !     Talk   of  British   duties   to 
discharge — British  trusts  to  hold — British 
rights  to  exercise !     Behold  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Carnatic,  who  regards  nor  land,  nor 
rank,  nor  connection,  nor  open  county, 
nor  populous  city ;  but  his  eye  fastens  on 
the    time-honoured    relics    of    departed 
greatness    and    extinct    population — the 
walls  of  Sarum  and  Gatton;  he  aims  his 
right  hand  with   their   venerable   parch- 
ments, and,  pointing  with  his  left  to   a 
heap  of  star  pagodas  too  massive  to  be 
earned  along,  lays  siege  to  the  citadel  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  and  its  gates  fly  open  to  receive 
hn  well-disciplined  band.     Am  I  right  in 
the  assertion,  that  a  foreign  prince  obtain- 
ing votes  in  Parliament,  under  the  present 
system,  is  no  extreme  case?     Am  I  wrong 
in  treating  with  scorn  the  noble  EarKs 
violent  supposition  of  a  town  with  4,000 
souls,  and  all  receiving  parish  relief? 

But  who  arc  they  that  object  to  the  Bill 
its  disregard  of  property  ?  Is  a  care  for 
property  that  which  peculiarly  distinguishes 
the  system  they  uphold  ?  Surely  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  contend  that  property 
•lone  ought  to  be  considered  in  fixing 
the  rights  of  election,  and  yet  will  not 
give  up  one  freeman  of  a  corporation  to 
be  disfranchised,  presents  to  our  view  a 
miracle  of  inconsistency.  The  right  of  vot- 
ing, in  freemen,  is  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  property  of  any  kind  whatever;  the 
beiog  a  freeman,  is  no  test  of  being  worth 
OM  ahillin|p.    Freemen  may  be,  and  very 


often  are,  common  day-labourers,  spending 
every  week  their  whole  weekly  gains,  menial 
servants,  having  the  right  by  birth — men 
living  in  alms-houses — parish  paupers.  All 
who  have  been  at  contested  elections  for 
corporate  towns  know  that  the  question 
constantly  raised  is,  upon  the  right  to  vote 
of  freemen  receiving  parish  relief.     The 
voters  in  borouglis,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem,  arc   such  freemen,  non-resident  as 
well  as  resident  (a  great  abuse,  because 
the  source  of  a  most  grievous  expense  to 
candidates) — inhabitants  paying  scot-and-' 
lot,  which  is  only  an  imperfect  form  of  the 
qualification  intended  by  the  Bill   to  be 
made  universal,  under  wholesome  restric- 
tions— and  burgage  tenants.     I  have  dis- 
posed of  the  two  first  classes ;  there  re- 
mains the  last.     Burgages,  then,  are  said 
to  be  property,  and,  no  doubt,  they  resem- 
ble it  a  good  deal  more  than  the  rights  of 
freemen  do.     In  one  sense,  property  they 
certainly  are.     Bat  whose  ?     The  Lord's 
who  happens  to  have  them  on   his  estate. 
Are  they  the  property  of  the  voter,  who, 
to  qualify  him  for  thi;  purposes  of  election, 
receives  his  title  by  a  mock  conveyance  at 
two  oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  may 
vote  at  three  for  the  nominee  of  the  real 
owner,   and    at    four    returns    it   to  the 
Solicitor  of  that  owner,  to  be  ready  for  the 
like  use  at   the  next  election  ?     This  is 
your  ])resent  ri«rht  of  voting  by  burgage, 
and  this  you  call  a  qualification  by  virtue 
of  properly.     It  is  a  gross  abuse  of  terms. 
But  it  is  worse ;  It  is  a  gross  abuse  of  the 
Constitution — a  scandal  and  an  outrage 
no  longer  to  be  endured.     That  a  peer, 
or  a  speculating  attorney,  or  a  jobbing 
Jew,  or  a  gambler  from  the  Stock   Ex- 
change, by  vesting  in  his  own  person  the 
old    walls   of  Saturn,   a    few   pigsties   at 
Blctchin<;lY,  or  a  summer-house  at  Gatton, 
and  making  fictitious  and  collusive   and 
momentarv  transfers  of  them  to  an  asent 
or  two,  for  the  purpose  cf  enabling  them 
to  vole  as   if  they  had  the  property,  of 
which  they  all  the  while  know  they  have 
not  the  very  shadow,  is  in  itself  a  mon- 
strous abuse,  in  the  fomi  of  a  gross  and 
barefaced  cheat ;  and  becomes  the  most 
disgusting  hy))ocrisy,  when  it  is  seriously 
treated  as  a  franchise  by  virtue  of  property. 
I  will  tell  those  peers,  attornies,  joubers, 
loan-contractors,  and  the  Nabob^s  agents, 
if  such  there  still  be  among  us,  that  the 
time  is  come   when  these  things  can  no 
longer  be  borne — and   an  end   must  at 
length  be  put  to  the  abuse  which  suflTen 
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the  most  precious  rights  of  government  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  common  barter — 
the  high  office  of  making  laws  to  be  con- 
veyed by  traffic,  passby  assignment  under 
a  commission  of  bankrupt,  or  the  powers 
of  an  Insolvent  Act,  or  be  made  over  for  a 
gaming  debt.  If  any  one  can  be  found  to 
say  that  the  abuses  which  enable  a  man  to 
put  his  livery  servants  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  lawgivers,  are  essential  parts 
of  the  British  Constitution,  he  must  have 
read  its  history  with  better  eyes  than  mine ; 
and  if  such  person  be  right,  I  certainly  am 
wrong — but  if  I  am,  then,  also,  are  all  those 
other  persons  far  more  in  the  wrong,  who 
have  so  lavishly,  in  all  times  and  countries, 
sung  the  praises  of  that  Constitution.  I 
well  remember,  ^hen  I  argued  at  that 
bar  the  great  cause  of  my  noble  friend 
claiming  a  barony  by  tenure  (Lord  Se- 
grave) — it  was  again  and  again  pressed 
upon  me  by  the  noble  and  learned  Earl 
(Eldon),  as  a  consequence  of  the  argu* 
ment  absurd  enough  to  refute  it  entirely, 
that  a  seat  in  this  House  might  become 
vested,  as  he  said,  in  a  tailor,  as  the  as- 
signee of  an  insolvent's  estate  and  effects. 
I  could  only  meet  this  by  humbly  suggest- 
ing, that  the  anomaly,  the  grossness  of 
which  I  was  forced  to  admit,  already  ex- 
isted in  every  day's  practice;  and  I  re- 
minded your  Lordships  of  the  manner  in 
which  seats  in  the  other  House  of  the  Legis- 
lature are  bought  and  sold.  A  tailor  may, 
by  purchase,  or  by  assignment  under  a 
bankruptcy,  obtain  the  right  of  sending 
Members  to  Parliament,  and  he  mav  nom* 
mate  himself — and  the  case  has  actually 
happened.  A  waiter  at  a  gambling-house 
did  sit  for  years  in  that  House,  holding 
hii  borough  property,  for  aught  I  can  tell, 
in  security  of  a  gambling  debt.  By  means 
of  that  property,  and  right  of  voting,  he 
advanced  himself  ||tthe  honours  of  the 
baronetcy.  Fine  writing  has  been  defined 
to  be  right  words  in  right  places ;  so  may 
fine  acting  be  said  to  consist  of  right  votes 
in  right  placet,  that  is,  on  pinching  ques- 
tions ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  my  profes- 
sional duty  on  the  occasion  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  I  humbly  ventured  to  approach 
a  more  awful  subject,  and  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  the  worthy  Baronet  rising 
still  higher  in  the  State ;  and  by  persist- 
ing in  his  course  of  fine  acting  and  judi- 
cious voting,  obtaining,  at  length,  a  seat 
among  your  Lordships — which  he  would 
then  have  owed  to  a  gambliug  debt.  Cer- 
tain  it  is,  that  the  honours  of  the  Peerage 


have  been  bestowed  before  now  upon  right 
voters  in  right  places.  While  I  am  on 
this  subject,  I  cannot  but  advert  to  the  re> 
marks  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
(Lord  Wynford),  who  was  elevated  from 
the  Bench  to  this  House,  and  who  greatly 
censured  the  Ministers  for  creating  some 
Peers  who  happened  to  agree  with  them  in 
politics.  The  Coronation  was,  as  all  men 
know,  forced  upon  us ;  nothing  could  be 
more  against  our  will ;  but  the  Opposition 
absolutely  insisted  on  having  one,  to  show 
their  loyalty ;  a  creation  of  Peers  was  the 
necessary  consequence,  and  the  self-same 
number  were  made  as  at  the  last  Corona- 
tion, ten  years  ago.  But  we  did  not  make 
our  adversaries  Peers — we  did  not  bring  in 
a  dozen  men  to  oppose  us — that  is  my 
noble  friend's  complaint ;  and  we  did  not 
choose  our  Peers  for  such  merits  as  alone, 
according  to  his  view,  have  always  caused 
men  to  be  ennobled.  Merit,  no  doubt,  has 
opened  to  many  the  doors  of  this  House. 
To  have  bled  for  their  country — to  have 
administered  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state  — to  have  dispensed  justice  on  the 
Bench — to  have  improved  mankind  by  arts 
invented,  or  enlightened  them  by  science 
extended — to  have  adorned  the  world  by 
letters,  or  won  the  more  imperishable  re- 
nown of  virtue — these,  no  doubt,  are  the 
highest  and  the  purest  claims  to  public 
honours;  and  from  some  of  these  sources 
are  derived  the  titles  of  some  among  us— 
to  others,  the  purest  of  all,  none  cau  trace 
their  nobility — and  upon  not  any  one  of 
them,  can  Q>ne  single  peer  in  a  score  rest  the 
foundation  of  his  seat  in  this  place.  Ser- 
vice without  a  scar  in  the  political  cam* 
paign — constant  presence  in  the  field  of 
battle  at  St.  Stephen's  chapel  —  absence 
from  all  other  fights,  from  *'  Blenheim 
down  to  Waterloo** — but  above  all,  steady 
discipline — right  votes  in  right  placet-— 
these  are  the  precious,  but  happily  not  rare 
qualities,  which  have  generally  raised  men 
to  the  Peerage.  For  these  qualities  the 
gratitude  of  Mr.  Pitt  showered  down  his 
Baronies  by  the  score,  and  I  do  not  sup* 
pose  he  ever  once  so  much  as  dreamt  of 
ennobling  a  man  who  had  ever  been 
known  to  give  one  vote  against  him. 

My  Lords,  I  have  been  speaking  of  the 
man  tier  in  whichownersof  boroughs  traffic, 
and  exercise  the  right  of  sending  Membera 
to  Parliament.  I  have  dwelt  on  no  ex* 
treme  cases;  1  have  adverted  to  what 
passes  every  day  before  our  eyes.  See 
DOW  the  fruits  of  the  system,  also,  by  ttery 
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daj^  operience.    The  Crown  is  stripped 
of  iU  ju»t  weight  in  the  government  of 
the   Goantry   by   the    masters  of  rotten 
boioogfat;  they  muy   combine;  they   do 
combiDey  and  their  union  enables  them  to 
dietete  their  own  terms.     The  people  are 
•tripped  of  their  most  precious  rights  by 
the  rnasten  of  rotten  boroughs — for  they 
he?e  usurped  the  elective  franchise,  and 
that  geined  an  influence  in    Parliament 
which  enables  them  to  prevent  its  restora- 
tiOD.     The  best  interests  of  the  country 
are  sacrificed   by  the  masters  of  rotten 
boroughs— -for  their  nominees  must  vote 
according  to  the  interest,  not  of  the  nation 
at  laige,  whom  they  affect  to  represent, 
but  of  a  few  individuals  whom  alone  they 
represent  in   reality.     But  so  perverted 
have  men's  minds  become,  by  the  gross 
abuse  to  which  they  have  been  long  habit- 
uatedt  that  the  grand  topic  of  the  noble 
Earl  (Harrowby),  and  other  debaters — the 
mastertkey  which  instantly  unlocked  all 
the  sluices  of  indignation  in  this  (|uarter  of 
the   House  against  the   measure — which 
never  failed,  how  often  soever  used,  to  let 
loose  the  wildest  cheers,  has  been — that 
our  Reform  will  open  the  ri[;ht  of  voting 
to  vast  numbers,  and  interfere  with  the 
monopoly  of  the  few ;  while  we  invade,  as 
it  is  pleasantly  called,  the  property  of  the 
Peers  and  other  borough-holders.     Why, 
say  they,  it  absolutely  amounts  to  Repre- 
sentation I     And  wherefore  should  it  not, 
I  say  ?  and  what  else  ought  it  to  be  ?  Arc 
we  not  upon  the  question  of  Representa- 
tiotty  and  none  other  ?     Are  we  not  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  a  representative 
body   tot  the  people?    The  (juestion  is, 
how  we  may  best  make  the  people's  House 
of  Parliament  rcprcHcnt  the  people ;  and, 
in  answer  to  the  plan  proposed,  wc  hear 
nothing    but   the  exclauialions — **  Why, 
this  scheme  of  your*s  in  rank  Kepresontn- 
tion!     It  is  downright  election!  It  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  giving  the  people 
a  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  own  Repre- 
sentatives !     It   is   absolutely    that   most 
strange — unheard-of — uniniagined  —  and 
most  abominable — intolerable  —  incredi- 
bly-inconsistent   and    utterly    pernicious 
novelty,  that  the  Members  chosen  should 
have  electors,  and  that  the  constituents 
should  have  somethinij:  to  do  with  return- 
ing the  Members!'*    But  we  are  asked,  at 
what  time  of  our  history  anv  such  system 
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as  we  propose  to  establish  was  ever  known 
in  England,  and  this  appeal,  always  con- 
Uently  made,  was  never  more  pointedly 


addressed  than  by  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  (Lord  Wynford)  to  me.  Now,  1 
need  not  remind  your  Lordships,  that  the 
present  distributic  n  of  the  right  to  send 
Members  is  any  thing  rather  than  very 
ancient,  still  less  has  it  been  unchanged. 
Henry  8th  created  twenty  boroughs — 
Edward  6th  made  twelve — good  Queen 
Elizabeth  created  120,  revived  forty-eight ; 
and  in  all  there  were  created  and  revived 
200  down  to  the  Restoration.  I  need  only 
read  the  words  of  Mr.  Prynne  upon  the 
remote  antiquity  of  our  borough  system. 
He  enumerates  sixty-four  boroughs — 
fourteen  in  Cornwall  alone — as  all  new; 
and,  he  adds,  *  for  the  most  part,  the  Uni- 

*  vcrsities  excepted,  very  mean,  poor,  in- 
'  considerable  boroughs,  set  up  by  the  late 
'returns,  practices  of  sheriffs,  or  ambitious 

*  gentlemen  desiring  to  serve  them,  court- 

*  ing,  bribing,  feasting  them  for  their  voices, 

*  not  by  prescription  or  charter  (some  few 

*  excepted),  since  the  reign  of  Edward  4th. 

*  before  whose  reign  they  never  elected  or 

*  returned  Members  to  any  English  Parlia- 

*  ment,  as  now  they  do*. 

Such  then  is  the  old  and  venerable  dis- 
tribution of  Representation,  time  out  of 
mind  had  and  enjoyed  in  Cornwall  and  in 
England  at  large.  Falmouth  andBossiney, 
Lostwithiel  andGrampound,  may,  it  seems, 
be  enfranchised  and  welcome,  by  the  mere 
power  of  the  Crown.  But  let  it  be  pro- 
posed to  give  Birmingham  and  Manches- 
ter, Leeds  and  Sheffield  Members,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature — and  the  air  re- 
sounds with  cries  of  revolution  ! 

But  I  arn  challen^d  to  prove,  that  thn 
present  system,  as  regards  the  elective 
franchise,  is  not  the  ancient  parliament- 
ary constitution  of  the  country — **  upon 
pain,*'  says  my  noble  and  learned  friend, 
"  of"  jndi^njcnt  i;oing  against  mo  if  1  re- 
main silent.*'  My  Lotds,  I  will  not  keep 
silence,  neiiher  will  I  answer  in  mv  own 
person,  but  I  will  refer  you  to  a  higher 
authority,  the  highest  known  in  the  law, 
and  in  its  best  days,  when  the  greatest 
lawyers  were  the  greatest  patriots.  Here 
is  the  memorable  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Commons,  in  1623-4,  of  which 
Committee  Mr.  Serjeant  Granville  was 
the  chairman,  of  which  report  he  was  the 
author.  Amon<]:  its  members  were  the 
most  celebrated  names  in  the  law — (]!oke, 
and  Seldcn,  and  Finch,  and  Nov,  after- 
wards Attorney-general,  and  of  known 
monarchical  principles.  The  first  resolu* 
tion   is  this :— 'There    being  no  certain 
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'custom,  nor  prescription,  who  should  be 

*  electors,  and  who  not,  we  must  have  re- 

*  course  to  common  right,  which,   to  this 

*  purpose,  was  held  to  be,  that  more  than 

*  the  freeholders  only  ought  to  have  voices 

*  in  the  election ;  namely,  all  men,  inha- 

*  bitants,  householders,  resiants  within  the 
'borough.' 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  doctrine 
that  our  Bill  is  a  mere  innovation — that 
by  the  old  law  of  England,  inhabitants 
householders  had  no  right  to  vote — that 
owners  of  burgage  tenements,  and  freemen 
of  Corporations,  have  in  all  times  exclu- 
sively had  the  franchise  ?  Burgage  tenants, 
it  is  true,  of  old  had  the  right,  but  in  the 
way  I  have  already  described — not  as  now, 
the  nominal  and  fictitious  holders  for  an 
hour  merely  for  election  purposes,  but  the 
owners  of  each — the  real  and  actual  pro- 
prietors of  the  tenement.  Freemen  never 
had  it  at  all,  till  they  usurped  upon  the 
inhabitants,  and  thrust  them  out.  But 
every  householder  voted  in  the  towns 
without  regard  to  value,  as  before  the»8lh 
of  Henry  6th,  every  freeholder  voted 
without  regard  to  value  in  the  counties — 
not  merely  10/.  householders,  as  we  pro- 
pose to  restrict  the  right,  but  the  holder  of 
a  house  worth  a  shilling,  as  much  as  he 
whose  house  was  worth  1,000/.  But  I 
have  been  appealed  to  ;  and  I  will  take 
upon  me  to  afliirm,  that  if  the  Crown  were 
to  issue  a  writ  to  the  Sherift',  commanding 
him  to  send  his  ])recept  to  Birmingham  or 
Manchester,  requiring  those  towns  to  send 
burgesses  to  Parliament,  the  voles  of  all 
inhabitant  householders  must  needs  be 
taken,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
writ  and  precept — the  right  of  voting  at 
common  law,  and  independent  of  any 
usurpation  upon  it,  belonging  to  every  re- 
sident householder.  Are,  then,  the  King's 
Ministers  innovators — revolutionists — wild 
projectors — idle  dreamers  of  dreams,  and 
feigners  of  fancies — when  they  restore  the 
ancient  common  law  right — but  not  in  its 
ancient  common  law  extent,  for  they 
limit,  fix,  and  contract  it  ?  They  add  a 
qualification  of  10/.  to  restrain  it,  as  our 
forefathers  in  the  fifteenth  century  re- 
strained the  county  franchise  by  the  free- 
hold qualification. 

But  then  we  hear  much  against  the 
qualification  adopted — that  is,  the  parti- 
cular sum  fixed  upon— and  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Harrowby)  thinks  it  will  only 
give  us  a  set  of  constituents  busied  in 
gaining  their  daily  bread,  and  haying  no 


time  to  study,  and  instruct  themselves  oo 
State  affairs.     My  noble  friend,  too, {the 
Earl  of  Dudley)  who  lives  near  Birming- 
ham, and  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to 
know  his  own  neighbours  better  than  «e 
can, sneers  at  the  statesmen  of  Birmingfasm 
and  at  the  philosophers  of  Manchester. 
He  will  live — 1  tell  him,  he  will  live  to 
learn  a  lesson  of  practical  wisdom  from  tbe 
statesmen  of  Birmingham,  and  a  lenon  of 
forbearance    from    the     philosophers  of 
Manchester.     My  noble   friend   was  ill- 
advised  when   he  thought  of  displaying 
his  talent  for  sarcasm  upon  120,000  people 
in  the  one  place,  and  180,000  in  the  other. 
He  did  little,  by  such  exhibitions,  tovanb 
gaining  a  stock  of  credit  for  the  order  be 
belongs  to — little  towards  conciliating  for 
the  aristocracy  which  he  adorns,  by  points' 
ing    his     little    epigrams     against  suck 
mighty  masses  of  the  people.     Instead  of 
meeting  their  exemplary  moderation,  their  , 
respectful  demeanour,  their   affectionate 
attachment,    their    humble     confidence, 
evinced    in    every   one  of   the  petitions 
wherewithal   they  have  in   myriads  sp- 
proachcd   the    House,  with    a  return  of 
kindness — of  courtesy — even  of  common 
civility — he  has  thought  it  becoming  and 
discreet  to  draw  himself  up  in  the  pride  of 
hexameter  and  pentameter  verse — skill  in 
classic  authors — the  knack  of  turning  fine 
sentences — and  to  look  down  with  derision 
upon  the  knowledge  of  his  unrepresented 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  practical  legislation.  For  myself,  1 
too  know  where  they  are  defective;  I  have 
no  desire  ever  to  hear  them  read  a  Latin 
line,  or  hit  ofiT  in  the  mother  tongue  any  epi* 
gram,  whether  in  prose,  or  in  well  scanned 
verse.     In    these    qualities    they    and   I 
freely  yield  the  palm  to  others.  I,  as  their 
Representative,  yield  it.     I  once  stood  as 
such  elsewhere,  because  they  had  none  of 
their  own  ;  and  though  a  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl    of    Harrowby)    thinks   they    suffer 
nothing  by  the  want,  I  can  tell  him  they 
did  severely  sufl'er  in  the  greatest  mercan* 
tile  question  of  the  day,  the  Orders  in 
Council,  when  they  were  fain  to  have  a 
professional  advocate  for  their  Represent- 
ative, and  were  only  thus  allowed  to  make 
known  their  complaints   to  Parliament. 
Again,  representing  them  here,  for  them  I 
bow  to  my  noble  friend's  immeasurable 
superiority  in  all  things,  classical  or  cri- 
tical.    In  book  lore — in  purity  of  diction 
—  in  correct  prosody— even  in  elegance  of 
personal  demeanour,  I,  and  theyi  in  hi| 
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pmence  hide^  as  well  we  may,  our  dimi- 
niahed  heads.  But  to  say  that  I  will  take 
my  noble  friend's  judgment  on  any  grave 
practical  subject — on  anytiiing  touching 
the  great  interests  of  our  commercial 
comitiy— or  any  of  those  manly  questions 
which  engage  the  Statesman,  the  philo- 
sopher in  practice — to  say  that  I  could 
erer  dream  of  putting  the  noble  Earl's 
opinions,  aye,  or  his  knowledge,  in  any 
comparison  with  the  bold,  rational,  judi- 
cioaty  reflecting,  natural,  and  because 
natoral,  the  trustworthy  opinions  of  those 
honeat  men,  who  always  give  their  strong 
nataral  sense  fair  play,  having  no  aftccta- 
tionsto  warp  their  judgment — to  dream  of 
any  such  comparison  as  this,  would  be,  on 
my  part,  a  flattery,  far  too  gross  for  any 
coortesy — or  a  blmdness  which  no  habits 
of  firiendsbip  could  excuse  ! 

When  I  hear  so  much  said  of  the  ma- 
nofactorera  and  artisans  being  an  inferior 
race  in  the  political  world,  I,  who  well 
know  the  reverse  to  be  the  fact,  had  rather 
not  reason  with  their  contemners,  nor  give 
my  own  partial  testimony  in  their  favour ; 
bat  I  will  read  a  letter  which  I  happen  to 
have  received  within  the  three  last  days, 
and  since  the  Derby  meeting.  '  Some 
'very  good  speeches  were  delivered,'  says 
the  writer, '  and  you  will,  perhaps,  be  sur- 
*  prised  when  I  tell  you  that  much  the  best 
'was  delivered  by  a  common  mechanic. 
'  He  exposed,  with  great  force  of  rcason- 
'ing,  the  benefits  which  the  lower  classes 
'would  derive  from  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
'the  interest  they  had  in  being  well  go- 
'  vemed.  Not  a  single  observation  escaped 
'  him  during  a  long  speech,  in  the  slightest 
'degree  disrespectful  to  the  House  of 
'  Lords,  and  he  showed  as  much  good  taste 
'and  good  feeling,  as  he  would  have  done 
'  had  he  been  a  Member  of  St.  Stephen's. 
'  He  ia,  of  course,  a  man  of  talent ;  but 
'  there  are  many  others  also  to  be  found, 
'not  far  behind  him.  The  feeling  in  ge- 
'neral  is,  that  their  capacity  to  judge  of 
'political  measures  is  only  despised  by 
'those  who  do  not  know  them.'  These 
men  were  far  from  imputing  to  any  of  your 
Lordships,  at  that  time,  a  contempt  for 
their  capacities.  They  had  not  heard  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  and  they  did  not 
inspect  any  roan  in  this  House  of  an  in- 
clination to  despise  them.  They  did, 
however,  ascribe  some  such  contemptuous 
fselings — korresco  refcrcns — to  a  far  more 
amiable  portion  of  the  aristocracy.  '  They 
'think  (pursues  the  writer)  they  are  only 


'  treated  with  contempt  by  a  few  women  (I 
'  suppress  the  epithets  employed)  who,  be- 
'  cause  they  set  the  tone  of  fashion  in 
'  London,  think  they  can  do  so  here  too.' 
The  noble  Earl  behind  (the  Earl  of 
Harrowby)  addressed  one  observation  to 
your  Lordships,  which  1  must  in  fairness 
confess  1  do  not  think  is  so  easily  answer- 
ed as  those  I  have  been  dealing  with.  To 
the  Crown,  he  says,  belongs  the  undoubt- 
ed right,  by  the  C-onstitution,  of  appoint- 
ing its  Ministers  and  the  other  public 
servants;  and  it  ought  to  have  a  free 
choice,  among  the  whole  community,  of 
the  men  fittest  to  perform  the  varied 
offices  of  the  executive  Government.  But, 
he  adds,  it  may  so  happen,  that  the  choice 
having  fallen  on  the  most  worthy,  his  con- 
stituents, when  he  vacates  his  seat,  may 
not  re-elect  him,  or  he  may  not  be  in  Par- 
liament at  the  time  of  his  promotion ;  in 
either  case,  he  is  excluded  till  a  general 
election  ;  and  even  at  a  t^encral  election,  a 
discharge  of  unpopular,  but  necessary 
duties,  may  exclude  him  from  a  seat 
through  an  unjust  and  passing,  and,  pos- 
sibly, a  local  disfavour  with  the  electors.  I 
have  frankly  acknowledged  that  I  feel  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  this  inconvenience 
with  an  apt  and  safe  remedy,  without  a  great 
innovation  upon  the  elective  principle.  In 
the  Committee,  others  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cover some  safe  means  of  supplying  the 
defect.  The  matter  deserves  fuller  con- 
sideration, and  I  shall  be  most  ready  to 
receive  any  suggestion  upon  it.  But  one 
thing  I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating.  Even 
should  the  evil  be  found  remedyless  and 
that  I  have  only  the  choice  between  taking 
I  the  Reform  with  this  inconvenience,  or 
perpetuating  that  most  corrupt  portion  of 
our  system,  condcnmcd  from  the  time  of 
Swift  down  to  this  day,  and  which  even 
the  most  moderate  and  bit-by-bit  Re- 
formers have  now  abandoned  to  its  fate — 
my  mind  is  made  up,  and  I  cheerfully 
prefer  the  Reform. 

The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Harrowby) 
has  told  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  (Eajl  Grey)  that  he  might 
have  occupied  a  most  enviable  position, 
had  he  only  abstained  from  meddling  with 
Parliamentary  Reform.  He  mi":ht  have 
secured  the  support,  and  met  tiie  wishes, 
of  all  parties.  *  He  stood,*  says  the  noble 
Earl,  *  between  the  living  and  the  dead.' 
All  the  benefit  of  this  inihience,  and  this 
following,  it  seems,  my  noble  fiiend  has 
forfeited  by  the  measure  of  Reform.     My 
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Lords,  I  implicitly  believe  the  noble  Earl's 
assertion,  as  far  as  regards  himself.  I 
know  him  to  be  sincere  in  these  expres- 
sions, not  only  because  he  tells  me  so, 
which  is  enough,  but  because  facts  are 
within  my  knowledge,  thoroughly  con- 
firming the  statement.  His  support,  and 
that  of  one  or  two  respectable  persons 
around  him,  we  should  certainly  have  had. 
Believe  me,  my  Lords,  we  fully  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  the  sacrifice  we  made  ; 
it  was  not  without  a  bitter  pang  that  we 
made  up  our  minds  to  forego  this  advant- 
age. But  I  cannot  so  far  flatter  those 
noble  persons  as  to  say,  that  their  support 
would  have  made  the  Government  sufH- 
ciently  strong  in  the  last  Parliament. 
Honest,  and  useful,  and  creditable  as  it 
would  have  been,  it  never  could  have 
enabled  us  to  goon  for  a  night  without  the 
support  of  the  people.  1  do  not  mean  the 
populace — the  mob  :  I  never  have  bowed 
to  them,  though  I  never  have  testified  any 
unbecoming  contempt  of  them.  Where  is 
the  man  who  has  yielded  less  to  their  de- 
mands than  he  who  now  addresses  you  ? 
Have  I  not  opposed  their  wishes  again  and 
again?  Have  I  not  disengaged  myself 
from  them  on  their  most  favourite  subject, 
and  pronounced  a  demonstration,  as  I 
deemed  it,  of  the  absurdity  and  delusion  of 
the  Ballot  ?  Even  in  the  most  troublous 
times  of  party,  who  has  gone  less  out  of 
his  course  to  pay  them  court,  or  less  sub- 
mitted his  judgment  to  theirs?  But  if 
there  is  the  mob,  there  is  the  people  also. 
I  speak  now  of  the  middle  classes — of 
those  hundreds  o(  thousands  of  respectable 
persons — the  most  numerous,  and  by  far 
the  most  wealthy  order  in  the  community ; 
for  if  all  your  Lordships'  castles,  manors, 
rights  of  warren  and  rights  of  chase, 
with  all  your  broad  acres,  were  brouj;h't  to 
the  hammer,  and  sold  at  6fty  years'  pur- 
chase, the  price  would  fly  up  and  kick  the 
beam  when  counterpoised  by  the  vast  and 
solid  riches  of  those  middle  classes,  who 
are  also  the  genuine  depositaries  of  sober, 
rational,  intelligent,  and  honest  Enghsh 
feeling.  Unable  though  they  be  to  round 
a  period,  or  point  an  epigram,  they  are 
solid,  right-judging  men,  and,  above  all, 
not  given  to  change.  If  they  have  a  fault, 
it  is  that  error  on  the  right  side,  a  suspi- 
cion of  State  quacks — a  dogged  love  of 
existing  institutions — a  perfect  contempt 
of  all  political  nostrums.  They  will  neither 
be  led  astray  by  false  reasoning,  nor  de- 
luded by  impudent  flattery  :  but  so  neither 


will  they  be  scared  by  classical  quotations, 
or  browbeaten  by  fine  sentences ;  and  ai 
for  an  epigram,  they  care  as  little  for  it  as 
they  do  for  a  cannon-ball.  Grave — intel- 
ligent—  rational — fond  of  thinking  for 
themselves-*-they  consider  a  subject  long 
before  they  make  up  their  minds  oo  it; 
and  the  opinions  they  are -thus  slow  to 
form,  they  are  not  swift  to  abandon.  It  is 
an  egregious  folly  to  fancy  that  the  popu- 
lar clamour  for  Reform,  or  whatever  name 
you  please  to  give  it,  could  hare  been 
silenced  by  a  mere  change  of  Ministers. 
The  body  of  the  people,  such  as  I  have 
distinguished  and  described  them,  had 
weighed  the  matter  well,  and  they  looked 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  Parliament 
for  an  effectual  Reform.  Doubtless  they 
were  not  the  only  classes  who  so  felt ;  at 
their  backs  were  the  humbler  and  niiiBer- 
ous  orders  of  the  State ;  and  may  Qod,  of 
his  infinite  mercy,  avert  any  occasion  for 
rousing  the  might  which  in  peaceful  times 
slumbers  in  their  arms !  To  the  people, 
then,  it  was  necessary,  and  it  was  roost  fit, 
that  the  Government  should  look  steadily 
for  support;  not  to  save  this  or  that  Ad- 
ministration ;  but  because,  in  my  con- 
science, I  do  believe  that  no  man  out  of 
the  precincts  of  Bethlem  Hospital*— nay, 
no  thinking  man,  not  certainly  the  noble 
Duke,  a  most  sagacious  and  reflecting 
man — can,  in  these  times,  dream  of  carry- 
ing on  any  Government  in  despite  of  those 
middle  orders  of  the  State.  Their  support 
must  be  sought,  if  the  Government  wonkl 
endure — the  support  of  the  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  populace,  bat  con- 
nected with  that  populace,  who  look  up  to 
them  as  their  kind  and  natural  protectors. 
The  middle  class,  indeed,  forms  the  link 
which  connects  the  upper  and  the  lower 
orders,  and  binds  even  your  Lordships 
with  the  populace,  whom  some  of  you  are 
wont  to  despise.  This  necessary  support 
of  the  country  it  was  our  duty  to  seek 
(and  I  trust  we  have  not  sought  it  in  Tain) 
by  salutary  Reforms,  not  merely  in  the 
Representation,  but  in  all  the  branches  of 
our  financial,  our  commercial,  and  our 
legal  polity.  But  when  the  noble  Barl 
talks  of  the  Government  being  able  to 
sustain  itself  by  the  support  of  himeelf 
and  his  friends,  does  he  recollect  the 
strong  excitement  which  prevailed  last 
winter?  Could  we  have  steered  the  reseel 
of  the  State  safely  through  that  exeite- 
ment,  either  within  doors  or  without^ 
backed  by  no  other  support  ?   i  beliete  be 
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then  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  he 
pOMiblj  thought  all  England  was  slumber- 
ing like  that  peaceful  lake — when  its  state 
was  moTe  like  the  slumbers  of  the  moun- 
tain upon  Its  margin.  Stand  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  indeed  !  Possibly  we 
night ;  for  we  found  our  supporters  amonor 
the  latter  class,  and  our  bitter  assailants 
among  the  former.  True  it  is,  the  noble 
Earl  would  have  given  us  his  honest  sup- 
port ;  his  acts  would  have  tallied  with  his 
profetaions.  But  can  this  be  said  of 
othert?  Did  they,  who  used  nearly  the 
•ane  language,  and  avowed  the  same  feel- 
ingSf  give  anything  to  the  Government, 
but  the  most  factious  opposition  ?  Has 
the  noble  Earl  never  heard  of  their  conduct 
■pen  the  Timber  Duties,  when,  to  thwart 
tlia  Administration,  they  actually  voted 
against  measures  devised  by  themselves — 
are,  and  threw  them  out  by  their  division  ? 
Exceptions  there  were,  no  doubt,  and 
■ever  to  be  mentioned  without  honour  to 
their  names,  some  of  the  most  noble  that 
this  House,  or,  indeed,  any  country  of 
Earope  can  boast  of;  one  of  them  was  Mr. 
T.  P.  Courtenay.  They  would  not,  for 
spiteful  purposes,  suffer  themselves  to  be 
dragged  through  the  mire  of  such  vile  pro- 
ceedings, and  conscientiously  refused  to 
join  in  defeating  the  measures  themselves 
had  planned.  These  were  solitary  excep- 
tions; the  rest,  little  scrupulous,  gave  up 
all  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  men 
who  had  committed  the  grave  offence,  by 
politicians  not  to'  be  forgiven,  of  succeeding 
them  in  their  ofiices.  I  do  not,  then,  think 
that  in  making  our  election  to  prefer  the 
favours  of  the  country  to  those  of  the  noble 
Earl,  we  acted  unwisely,  independent  of 
all  considerations  of  duty  and  of  consis- 
tency ;  and  I  fear  1  can  claim  for  our  con- 
duct no  praise  of  disinterestedness. 

My  Lords,  I  have  followed  the  noble 
Earl  as  closely  as  I  coula  through  his  ar- 
guments, and  I  will  not  answer  those  who 
supported  him  with  equal  minuteness,  be- 
cause, in  answering  him,  I  have  really 
answered  all  the  arguments  against  the 
Bill.  One  noble  Earl  (Falmouth),  seems 
to  think  he  has  destroyed  it,  when  he  pro- 
nounces, again  and  again,  that  the  Members 
chosen  under  it  will  l>c  delegates.  What 
if  they  were  delegates  ?  What  should  a 
Representative  be  but  the  delegate  of  his 
constituents?  But  a  man  m.ty  be  the 
delegate  of  a  slnjj^lc  person,  as  well  as  of  a 
citv  or  a  town  ;  he  may  be  just  as  much  a 
delegate,  when  he  has  ouc  constituent  as 
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when  he  has  .5,000 — with  this  material  dif- 
ference, that  under  a  single  constituent, 
who  can  turn  him  off  in  a  moment,  he  is 
sure  to  follow  the  orders  he  receives  im- 
plicitly, and  that  the  service  he  performs 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  one  man  and  not 
of  many.  The  giving  a  name  to  the  thing, 
and  crying  out,  Delegate!  Delegate! 
proves  nothing ;  for  it  only  raises  the  ques- 
tion, who  should  be  the  delegator  of  this 
public  trust — the  people,  or  the  borough- 
holders.  Another  noble  Earl  (Carnarvon) 
professing  to  wish  well  to  the  great  unre- 
presented towns,  complained  of  the  Bill 
on  their  behalf,  because,  he  said,  the  first 
thing  it  does  is,  to  close  up  the  access 
which  they  at  present  [)0»sess  to  Parlianfent, 
by  the  purchase  of  seats  for  mercantile 
men,  who  may  represent  the  different  trad- 
ing interests  in  general.  Did  ever  mortal 
man  contrive  a  subtlety  so  absurd,  so  non- 
sensical as  this?  What !  Is  it  better  for 
Birmingham  to  subscribe  and  raise  .5,000/. 
for  a  seat  at  Old  Sarum,  than  to  have  the 
right  of  openly  and  honestly  choosing  its 
own  Representative,  and  sending  him 
direct  to  Parliament  ?  Such  horror  have 
some  men  of  the  straight,  open,  highway 
of  the  Constitution,  that  they  would,  rather 
than  travel  upon  it,  sneak  into  their  seats 
by  the  dirty,  winding,  by-ways  of  rotten 
boroughs. 

But  the  noble  Earl  behind  (Harrowby) 
professed  much  kindness  for  the  great 
towns — he  had  no  objection  to  give  Birm- 
ingham, Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  Re- 
presentatives as  vsCcancies  might  occur,  by 
the  occasional  disfranchisement  of  boroughs 
for  crimes.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so 
fantastical  as  this  plan  of  Reform  ?  In 
the  first  place,  these  great  towns  cither 
ought  to  have  Members,  or  they  ought  not. 
If  they  ought,  why  hang  up  the  possession 
of  their  just  rights  upon  the  event  of  some 
other  place  committing  an  offence?  Am 
I  not  to  have  my  right  till  another  does  a 
wrong  ?  Suppose  a  man  wrongfully  keeps 
possession  of  my  close ;  I  apply  to  him, 
and  say,  "  Mt.  Johnson,  give  me  up  my 
property,  and  save  mc  and  yourself  an 
action  of  ejectment."  Should  not  I  have 
some  cause  to  be  surprised  if  he  answered, 
"  Oh  no,  I  can't  let  you  have  it  till  Mr. 
Thomson  embezzles  10,000/.,  and  then  i 
may  get  a  share  of  it,  and  that  will  enable 
me  to  buy  more  land,  and  llien  Til  give 
you  up  your  field." — **  But  1  want  the 
field,  and  have  a  right  to  got  it;  not  be- 
cause Thomson  has  committed  a  crime, 
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but  because  it  is  my  field,  aud  not  yours 
— and  1  should  be  as  great  a  fool  as  you 
are  a  knave,  were  I  to  wait  till  Thomson 
became  as  bad  as  yourself."  I  am  really 
ashamed  to  detain  your  Lordships  with 
exposing  such  wretched  trifling. 

A  speech,  my  Lords,  was  delivered  by 
my  noble  friend  under  the  opposite  gallery 
(the  Earl  of  Radnor).,  which  has  disposed  of 
much  that  remains  of  my  task.  I  had  pur- 
posed to  show  the  mighty  change  which  has 
been  wrought  in  later  times  upon  the  opin- 
ions, the  habits,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. But  this  has  been  done  by  my 
noble  friend  with  an  accuracy  of  statement, 
and  a  power  of  language,  which  1  should 
in  vain  attempt  to  follow  ;  and  there 
glowed  through  his  admirable  oration,  a 
natural  warmth  of  feeling  to  which  every 
heart  instinctively  responded.  I  have, 
however,  lived  to  hear  that  great  speech 
talked  of  in  the  language  of  contempt. 
A  noble  Earl  (Falmouth),  in  the  fullness 
of  his  ignorance  of  its  vast  subject,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  incapacity  to  comprehend 
its  merits,  described  it  as  an  amusing— a 
droll  speech  ;  and,  in  this  profound  criti- 
cism a  noble  Earl  (Carnarvon)  seemed  to 
concur,  whom  I  should  have  thought 
capable  of  making  a  more  correct  apprecia- 
tion. Comparisons  are  proverbially  invi- 
dious ;  yet  1  cannot  help  contrasting  that 
speech  with  another  which  I  heard  not 
very  long  ago,  and  of  which  my  noblo 
friend  (Carnarvon)  knows  something — 
one  not,  certainly,  much  resembling  the 
luminous  speech  in  question,  but  a  kind  of 
chaos  of  dark  disjointed  Bgures — in  which 
soft  professions  of  regard  for  friends  fought 
with  hard  censures  on  their  conduct,  frigid 
conceptions  with  fiery  execution,  and  the 
lightness  of  the  materials  with  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  workmanship — 

*^  Fngida  pugnabant  calidis,  hiimentia  siccis, 
Molliacum  duris.  dincpondere  habentia  pnndus.** 

A  droll  and  amusing  speech,  indeed ! 
It  was  worthy  of  the  same  speaker,  of 
whom  both  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning upon  one  occasion  said,  that  he  had 
made  the  finest  they  ever  heard.  It  was 
a  lesson  deeply  impregnated  with  the  best 
wisdom  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  full 
also  of  the  profoundest  maxims  of  the 
seventeenth.  There  was  not  a  word  of 
that  speech — not  one  proposition  in  its 
luminous  context  -one  sentence  of  solemn 
admonition  or  of  touching  regret — fell 
from  my  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Radnor) 


— not  a  severe  reproof  of  the  selfishness — 
nor  an  indignant  exclamation  against  the 
folly  of  setting  yourselves  against  the  ne- 
cessary course  of  events,  and  refusing  the 
rights  of  civilization  to  those  whom  you 
have  suffered  to  become  civilized — not  a 
sentiment,  not  a  topic,  which  the  immortal 
eloquence  and  imperishable  wisdom  of 
Lord  Bacon  did  not  justify,  sanction,  and 
prefix. 

They  who  are  constantly  taunting  us 
with  subverting  the  system  of  the  Repre- 
sentation, and  substituting  a  Parliamentary 
Constitution  unknown  in  earlier  times, 
must  be  told  that  we  are  making  no  change 
— that  we  are  not  pulling  down,  but 
building  up — or,  at  the  utmost,  adapting 
the  Representation  to  the  altered  state  of 
the  community.  The  system  which  was 
hardly  fitted  for  the  fourteenth  century, 
cannot  surely  be  adapted  to  the  nineteenth. 
The  innovations  of  time,  of  which  our  de- 
tractors take  no  account,  are  reckoned 
upon  by  all  sound  statesmen  ;  and  in  re- 
ferring to  them,  my  noble  friend  (the  Earl 
of  Radnor)  has  only  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  most  illustrious  of  philosophers. 
'  Stick  to  your  ancient  parliamentary  sys- 

*  tem,'  it  is  said;  Mnake  no  alteration; 
'  keep  it  exactly  such  as  it  was  in  the  time 
'  of  Harry  3rd,  when  the  two  Houses 
'  first  sat  in  separate  chambers,  and  such 

*  as  it  has  to  this  day  continued  !'  This 
is  the  ignorant  cry — this  the  very  shib- 
boleth of  the  party.  But  I  have  joined 
an  issue  with  our  antagonists  upon  the 
fact;  and  I  have  given  the  evidence  of 
Selden,  of  Glanville,  of  Coke,  of  Noy,  and 
of  Prynne,  proving  to  demonstration  that 
the  original  right  of  voting  has  been  sub- 
jected to  great  and  hurtful  changes — that 
the  exclusive  franchise  of  freemen  is  au 
usurpation  upon  householders — and  that 
our  measure  is  a  restoration  of  the  rights 
thus  usurped  upon.  I  have  shown  that 
the  Ministers  are  ouly  occupied  in  the 
duty  of  repairing  what  is  decayed,  not  in 
the  work  of  destruction,  or  of  violent 
change.  Your  Lordships  were  recently 
assembled  at  the  great  solemnity  of  the 
Coronation.  Do  you  call  to  mind  the 
language  of  the  Primate,  and  in  which  the 
Monarch  swore,  when  the  sword  of  kioely 
estate  was  delivered  into  his  hands? 
'  Restore  the  things  that  are  gone  into 
'  decay ;  maintain  that  which  is  restored ; 

*  purify  and  reform  what  is  amiss ;  confinn 

*  that  which  is  in  good  order  i'  His  sacred 
Majesty  well  remembers  his  solemn  tow 
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to  leitore  the  Constitution,  and  to  reform 
the  abases  time  has  iDtroduced;  and  1, 
toOy  feel  the  duty  imposed  on  me  of  keep- 
ing fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  Prince, 
whom  it  is  my  pride  and  my  boast  to  serve, 
the  parts  of  our  system  which  fall  within 
the  scope  of  his  vow.  But  if  he  has 
sworn  to  restore  the  decayed,  so  has  he 
also  sworn  to  maintain  that  which  is  re- 
stored, and  to  confirm  that  which  wants  no 
repairing;;  and  what  sacrifice  soever  may 
be  required  to  maintain  and  to  confirm, 
that  sacrifice  I  am  ready  to  make,  opposing 
myself,  with  my  Sovereign,  to  the  surge 
that  may  dash  over  me,  and  saying  to  it, 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come ;  here  shall 
thy  waves  be  staid."  For  while  that  So- 
veraign  tells  the  enemies  of  all  change, 
"  I  have  sworn  to  restore  !**  so  will  he  tell 
them  who  look  for  change  only,  '*  I  have 
also  aworn  to  maintain  !'' 

"  Stand  by  the  whole  of  the  old  Con- 
stitution !"  is  the  cry  of  our  enemies.  I 
have  disposed  of  the  issue  of  fact,  and 
shown  that  what  we  attack  is  any  thing 
but  the  old  Constitution.  But  suppo  e, 
for  argument's  sake,  the  question  had  heen 
decided  against  us — that  Scldcn,  Coke, 
Noy,  Glanville,  and  Prynne,  were  all 
wrong — that  their  doctrine  and  mitic  was 
all  an  illusion,  and  rotten  boroughs  the 
ancient  order  of  things — that  it  was  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  old  Consti- 
tution to  have  Members  without  constitu- 
ents, boroughs  without  Members,  and  a 
representative  Parliament  without  electors. 
Suppose  this  to  be  the  nature  of  the  old 
and  much  admired  and  more  bepraisod 
Government  of  England.  All  this  I  will 
assume  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  and 
I  solicit  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lords 
who  maintain  that  argument,  while  I  show 
them  its  utter  absurdity.  Since  the  early 
timet  of  which  they  speak,  has  thero  been 
DO  change  in  the  very  nature  of  a  seat  in 
Parliament  ?  Is  there  no  difference  be- 
tween our  days  and  those  when  the  electors 
eschewed  the  right  of  voting,  and  a  scat  in 
Parliament,  as  well  as  the  elective  fran- 
chise, was  esteemed  a  burthen  ?  Will  the 
same  principles  apply  to  that  age  and  to 
ours,  when  all  the  people  of  the  three 
kiDj;doms  are  more  eager  for  the  power  of 
votmg  than  for  any  other  earthly  possession; 
and  the  chance  of  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  become  the  object  of  all  men's 
wishes  ?  Even  as  late  as  the  union  of  the 
Crowns,  we  have  instances  of  informations 
filed  in  the  Courts  of  law  to  compel  Par- 
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liament  men  to  attend  their  duty,  or  puni 

them  for  the  neglect — so  ill  was  privilei 

then  understood.     But  somewhat  earli 

we  find  boroughs  petitioning  to  be  reliev 

from  the  expense  of  sending  Members,  ai 

Members  supported  by  their  constituer 

as  Icng  as  they  continued  their  attendant 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  parliamentary  h 

applicable  to  that  state  of  things  cann 

be  applied  to  the  present  ciroumstanc< 

without  in  some  respects  making  a  viole 

revolution  ?     But  so  it  is  in  the  progrc 

of  all  those  changes  which  time  is  perpet 

ally  working  in   the  condition  of  hum 

affairs.     They  are  really  the  authors 

change  who  resist  the  alterations  whi 

are  required   to  adjust  the  system,  ai 

adapt  it  to  new  circumstances  —who  foi 

ibly  arrest  the  progress  of  one   porti 

amidst  the  general  advancement.     Tal 

as  an  illu>tration,  the  state  of  our  jur: 

prudence.     The  old  law  ordained  that 

debtor's  property  should   be  taken  in  e 

eciiiion.     But  in  early  times  tht»re  were 

public  funds,  no  paper  securities,  no  t 

counts  at  bankers ;  land  and  goods  ff^rm 

the  property  of  all ;  and  those  were  allow 

to  be  taken  in  satisfaction  of  deb's.     T 

law,  therefore,  which  only  said   let  la 

and  goods  be  taken,  excluded  the  resoui 

as:ainst   stock    and   credits,    although 

plainly  meant  that  all  the  propeity  shot 

be  liable,  and  would  clearly  have  attach 

stock    and   credit^^,  had   they    then    be 

known.      But   when   nine-tenths   of   t 

property   of  our   richest   men  consist 

stock  and  credits,  to  exempt  these  unc 

pretence  of  standing  by  the  old  law, 

manifestly  altering  the  substance  for  t 

sake  of  adhering  to  the  letter  r  and  sii 

stituting   for  the   old   law,   that   all   t 

debtor's  property  should  be  liable,  a  n 

and  totally  difTcrent  law,  that  a  small  p 

only  of  his  property  should  be  liable.  1 

in  no  part  of  our  system  has  there  beei 

greater  change  than  in  the  estimated  val 

attached  to  the  franchise,  and  to  a  seat 

Parliament,  from  the  times  when  one  cl 

of  the  community  anxiously  shunned  t 

cost  of  electing,  and  another  as  caution 

avoided   being   returned,  to   those  wl" 

both  classes  are  alike  anxious  to  obti 

these  privileges.     Then,  can  any  reasc 

able  man  argue,  that  the  same  law  shoi 

be  applied  to  two  states  of  things  so  d 

metrically  opposite  ?  Thus  much  1  thouj 

fit  to  say,  In  order  to  guard  your  Lordsh 

against  a  favourite  topic,  one  sedulou 

urged  by  the  adversaries  of  Reform,  ^ 
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lead  men  astray  by  constantly  harping 
upon  the  string  of  change,  innovation,  and 
revolution. 

But  it  is  said — and  this  is  a  still  more 
favourite  argument — the  system  works  well. 
How  does  it  work  well  ?  Has  it  any  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  working  well ! 
What  say  you  to  a  town  of  5,000  or  6,000 
inhabitants,  not  one  of  whom  has  any 
more  to  do  with  the  choice  of  its  Repre- 
sentatives than  any  of  your  Lordships  sit- 
ting round  that  Table — indeed,  a  great 
deal  less — for  I  see  my  noble  friend  is 
there?  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire.)  It 
works  well,  does  it  ?  How  works  well  ? 
It  would  work  well  for  the  noble  Duke,  if 
he  chose  to  carry  his  votes  to  market ! 
Higher  rank,  indeed,  he  could  ^not  pur- 
chase than  he  has;  but  he  has  many 
connexions,  and  he  might  gain  a  title  for 
every  one  that  bears  his  name.  Bui  he 
has  always  acted  in  a  manner  far  more 
worthy  of  his  own  high  character,  and  of 
the  illustrious  race  of  patriots  from  whom 
he  descends,  the  founders  of  our  liberties, 
and  oftheThrone  which  our  Sovereign's  ex- 
alted House  fills ;  and  his  family  have 
deemed  that  name  a  more  precious  inherit- 
ance than  any  title  for  which  it  could  be  ex- 
changed. But  let  us  see  how  the  system 
works  for  the  borough  itself,  and  its 
thousands  of  honest,  industrious  inhabit- 
ants. My  Lords,  I  once  had  the  fortune 
to  represent  it  for  a  few  weeks ;  at  the 
time  when  I  received  the  highest  honour 
of  my  life,  the  pride  and  exultation  of 
which  can  never  be  eradicated  from  my 
mind  but  by  death,  nor  in  the  least  de- 
gree allayed  by  any  lapse  of  time — the 
most  splendid  distinction  which  any  sub- 
jects can  confer  upon  a  fellow-citizen — to 
be  freely  elected  for  Yorkshire,  upon 
public  grounds,  and  being  unconnected 
with  the  county.  From  having  been  at  the 
borough  the  day  of  the  election,  I  can  give 
your  Lordships  some  idea  how  well  the 
system  works  there.  You  may  be  returned 
for  the  place,  but  it  is  at  your  peril  that 
you  show  yourself  among  the  inhabitants. 
There  is  a  sort  of  polling  ;  that  is,  five  or 
six  of  my  noble  friend's  tenants  ride  over 
from  another  part  of  the  country — receive 
their  burgage  qualifications — vote,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Bill  call  it,  ••  in  right  of 
property,"  that  is,  of  the  Duke's  property, 
render  up  their  title  deeds— dine,  and  re- 
turn home  before  night.  Being  detained 
in  Court  at  York  longer  than  I  had  ex- 
pected on  the  day  of  this  elective  proceed- 


ing, I  arrived  too  late  for  tha  chairing, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  assist  at  that  awful 
solemnity.  Seeing  a  gentleman  with  a 
black  patch,  somewhere  about  the  size  of 
a  Sergeant's  coif,  I  expressed  my  regret  at 
his  apparent  ailment ;  he  said,  •*  It  is  for  a 
blow  1  had  the  honour  to  receive  "in  repre- 
senting you  at  the  ceremony."  Certamly 
no  constituent  ever  owed  more  to  his 
representative  than  I  to  mine;  but  the 
blow  was  severe,  and  might  well  have 
proved  fatal.  I  understand  this  is  the 
common  lot  of  the  Members,  as  my  noble 
friend  (the  Earl  of  Tankerville),  who  once 
sat  for  the  place,  I  believe  knows ;  though 
there  is  some  variety,  as  he  is  aware^  m 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  the  conTenient 
neighbourhood  of  a  river  with  a  rocky 
channel  sometimes  suggesting  operations 
of  another  kind.  I  am  very  far,  of  courae, 
from  approving  such  marks  of  public  in- 
dignation ;  but  I  am  equally  far  from 
wondering  that  it  should  seek  a  vent ;  for 
I  confess,  that  if  the  thousands  of  persons 
whom  the  well  working  of  the  present  sys- 
tem insults  with  the  farce  of  the  Knares- 
borough  election  (and  whom  the  Bill  re- 
stores to  their  rights)  were  to  bear  so  cruel 
a  mockery  with  patience,  I  should  deem 
them  degraded  indeed. 

It  works  well,  does  it? 
For  the  Constitution  ?  No 
For  borough  proprietors  it 
who  can  sell  seats,  or  traffic  in  influence, 
and  pocket  the  gains.  Upon  the  Consti- 
tution it  is  the  foullest  stain,  and  eata  into 
its  very  core. 

It  works  well  for  the  people  of  England  ? 
For  the  people,  of  whom  the  many  ex- 
cluded electors  are  parrel,  and  for  whom 
alone  the  few  actual  electors  ought  to  exer- 
cise their  franchise  as  a  trust?  No  such 
thing.  As  long  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment really  represents  any  body  of  his 
countrymen,  be  they  freeholders,  or  copy- 
holders, or  leaseholders — as  long  as  he 
represents  the  householders  in  any  con- 
siderable town  — and  is  in  either  way  de- 
puted to  watch  over  the  interests  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and  is  always 
answerable  to  those  who  delegate  him — so 
long  has  he  a  participation  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  state,  whereof  his  constituents 
form  a  portion  ;  so  long  may  he  justly  act 
as  representing  the  whole  community,  hav- 
ing, with  his  particular  electors,  only  a 
general  coincidence  of  views  upon  nationjl 
questions,  and  a  rigorous  coincidence  where 
their  special  interests  are  concerned.     But 


For  whom? 
such  thing, 
works  well, 
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if  he  is  ddegated  by  a  lingle  man,  and 
not  by  a  county  or  a  town,  he  does  not 
represent  the  people  of  England  ;  he  is  a 
jobber  sent  to  Parliament,  to  do  his  own 
or  his  patron's  work.  But  then  we  are 
told,  and  with  singular  exultation,  how 
many  great  men  have  fouiul  their  way  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  this  channel. 
My  Lords,  are  we,  because  the  only  road 
to  a  place  is  unclean,  not  to  travel  it  ? 
If  I  cannot  get  into  Parliament,  where  I 
may  render  the  State  good  service,  by  any 
other  means,  I  will  go  that  way,  defiling 
myself  as  little  as  I  can,  either  by  the 
filth  of  thepassage,  or  the  indiiFerent  com- 
pany I  may  travel  with.  I  won't  bribe  ;  I 
won  tjob,  to  get  in  ;  but  if  it  be  the  only  path 
open,  I  will  use  it  for  the  public  good. 
But  those  who  indulge  in  this  argument 
about  great  men  securing  seats,  do  not,  I 
rsmarky  take  any  account  of  the  far  greater 
numbers  of  very  little  men  who  thus  find 
their  way  into  Parliament,  to  do  all  man- 
ner of  public  mischief.  A  few  are,  no 
doubt,  independent;  but  many  are  as 
docile,  as  disciplined  in  the  evolutions  of 
debate,  as  any  troops  the  noble  Duke  had 
at  Waterloo.  One  borough  proprietor  is 
well  remembered,  who  would  display  his 
forces,  command  them  in  person,  carry 
them  over  from  one  flank  to  the  other,  or 
draw  them  off  altogether,  and  send  them 
to  take  the  field  against  the  larks  at  Dun- 
stable, that  he  might  testify  his  displea- 
sure. When  conflicting  bodies  are  protty 
nearly  matched,  the  evolutions  of  sui^h  a 
corps  decide  the  fate  of  the  day.  The 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  re- 
members how  doubtful  even  the  event  of 
Waterloo  might  have  been,  had  Grouchy 
come  up  in  time.  Accordingly,  the 
fortunate  leader  of  that  parliamentary 
force  raised  himself  to  un  Earldom  and 
two  Lord  Lieutenancies,  and  obtained  titles 
and  blue  ribands  for  others  of  hi»  family, 
who  now  fill  most  respectable  stations  in 
this  House. 

The  system,  we  arc  told,  works  well — 
because,  notwithstanding  tho  manner  of  its 
election,  the  House  of  Commons  some- 
times concurs  immediately  in  opinion  with 
the  people ;  and,  in  the  lon<;  run,  is  sel- 
dom found  to  eountcract  it.  Yet  some 
times,  and  on  several  of  the  most  moment- 
ous questions,  the  run  has,  indeed,  been 
a  very  long  one.  The  Slave-trade  con- 
tinued to  be  the  signal  dis«crace  of  the 
country,  the  unuiterable  opprobrium  of  the 
English  name,  for  many  years  after  it  had 


been  denounced  in  Parliament,  and  con- 
demned by  the  people  all  in  one  voice. 
Think  you  this  foul  stain  could  have  so 
long  survived,  in  a  Reformed  Parliament, 
the  prodigious  eloquence  of  my  venerable 
friend,  Mr  Wilberforce,  and  the  unani- 
mous reprobation  of  the  country?  The 
American  war  might  have  been  com- 
menced, and  even  for  a  year  or  two  per- 
severed in,  for,  though  most  unnatural,  it 
was,  at  first,  not  unpopular.  But  could 
it  have  lasted  beyond  1778,  had  the  voice 
of  the  people  been  heard  in  their  own 
House  ?  The  French  war,  which  in  those 
days  I  used  to  think  a  far  more  natural 
contest,  having,  in  my  youth,  leant  to  the 
alarmist  parly,  might  possibly  have  con- 
tinued some  years,  tint  if  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  country  had  been  reformed, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
sound  views  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey), 
and  the  immortal  eloquence  of  my  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox),  whose  great  spirit, 
now  freed  from  the  coil  of  this  world,  may 
be  permitted  to  look  down  complacent 
upon  the  near  accomplishment  of  his  pa- 
triotic desires,  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferently listened  to  in  a  Parliament  un- 
biassed by  selfish  interests  ;  and  of  one 
thing  I  am  as  certain  as  that  I  stand  here 
— that  ruinous  warfare  never  could  have 
lasted  a  day  beyond  the  arrival  of  Buona- 
parte's letter  in  1800. 

But  still,  it  is  said,  public  opinion  finds 
its  way  more  speedily  into  Parliament 
upon  great  and  interesting  emergencies. 
How  do^s  it  so  ?  By  a  mode  contrary  to 
the  whole  principles  of  representative  go- 
vernment— by  sudden,  direct,  and  dan- 
gerous impulses.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  Constitution,  the  great  po- 
litical discovery  of  modern  times — that, 
indeed,  which  enables  a  State  to  combine 
extent  with  liberty — the  system  of  Re- 
presentation, consists  altogether  in  the  per- 
fect delegation  by  the  people  of  their  rights, 
and  the  care  of  their  interests  to  those 
who  arc  to  deliberate  and  to  act  for  them. 
It  is  not  a  delegation  which  shall  make 
the  Ro]>resentative  a  mere  organ  of  the 
passing  will,  or  momentary  opinion,  of 
his  constituents.  I  am  awaie,  my  Lords, 
that  in  pursuing  this  important  topic,  I 
may  lay  myself  open  to  uncandid  inference, 
touching  the  present  state  of  the  country  ; 
but  1  feel  sure  no  such  unfair  advantage 
will  be  taken,  for  my  whole  argument 
u))ori  the  national  enthusiasm  for  Reform 
rests  upon  the  known  fact,  that  it  is  the 
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growth  of  half  a  century,  and  not  of  a  few 
months;  and  according  to  the  soundest 
views  of  representative  legislation,  there 
ought  to  be  a  general  coincidence  between 
the  conduct  of  the  delegate  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  electors.  Now,  when  the 
public  voice,  for  want  of  a  regular  and  le- 
gitimate organ,  makes  itself,  from  time  to 
time,  heard  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  by  a  direct  interposition  of  the 
people,  not  in  the  way  of  a  delegated 
trust,  to  make  the  laws — and  every  such 
occasion  presents,  in  truth,  an  instance 
where  the  defects  of  our  elective  system 
introduces  a  recurrence  to  the  old  and 
barbarous  schemes  of  Government,  known 
in  the  tribes  and  centuries  of  Rome,  or 
the  assemblies  of  Attica.  It  is  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  faults  of  a  system 
which  suffers  a  cruel  grievance  to  exist, 
or  a  ruinous  war  to  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  after  the  public  opinion  has  con- 
demned it,  that  some  occasions  arise  when 
the  excess  of  the  abuse  brings  about  a 
violent  remedy  or  some  revolutionary  shock, 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  whole. 

But  it  works  well !  Then  why  does  the 
Table  groan  with  the  petitions  against  it, 
of  all  that  people,  for  whose  interests  there 
is  any  use  in  its  working  at  all  ?  Why  did 
the  country,  at  the  last  election,  without 
exception,  wherever  they  had  the  fran- 
chise, return  Members  commissioned  to 
complain  of  it,  and  amend  it?  Why  were 
its  own  produce,  the  men  chosen  under  it, 
voting  against  it  by  unexaropleid  majorities? 
Of  eighty-two  English  county  IMl embers, 
seventy-six  have  pronounced  sentence 
upon  it,  and  they  are  joined  by  all  the  Re- 
presentatives of  cities  and  of  great  towns. 

It  works  well !  Whence,  then,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  Political  Unions — of  the 
people  everywhere  forming  themselves  into 
associations  to  put  down  a  system  which 
you  say  well  serves  their  interests  ? 
Whence  the  congregating  of  150,000 
men  in  one  place,  the  whole  adult  male 
population  of  two  or  three  counties,  to 
speak  the  language  of  discontent,  and 
refuse  the  payment  of  taxes  ?  I  am  one 
who  never  have  either  used  the  language 
of  intimidation,  or  will  ever  suffer  it  to  be 
used  towards  me ;  but  I  also  am  one  of 
those  who  regard  those  indications  with 
unspeakable  anxiety.  With  all  respect  for 
those  assemblages,  and  for  the  honesty  of 
the  opinions  they  entertain,  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  declare  as  an  honest  man,  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  -s  a  Magistrate, 


nay,  as  standing  by  virtue  of  my  office, 
at  the  head  of  the  magistracy,  that  a 
resolution  not  to  pay  the  King's  taxes  is 
unlawful.  When  I  contemplate  the  fact, 
I  am  assured  that  not  above  a  few  thou- 
sands of  those  nearest  the  Chairman 
could  know  for  what  it  was  they  held  up 
their  hands.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  think  that,  the  rest 
would  have  acted  as  they  did,  had  they 
heard  all  that  passed.  My  hope  and 
trust  is,  that  these  men  and  their  leaders 
will  maturely  re-consider  the  subject. 
There  are  no  bounds  to  the  application  of 
such  a  power ;  the  difficulty  of  counter- 
acting it  is  extreme :  and  as  it  may  be 
exerted  on  whatever  question  has  the 
leading  interest,  and  every  question  in  suc- 
cession is  felt  as  of  exclusive  importance, 
the  use  of  the  power  I  am  alluding  to, 
really  threatens  to  resolve  all  government, 
and  even  society  itself,  into  its  elements. 
I  know  the  risk  I  run  of  giving  offence  by 
what  I  am  saying.  To  me,  accused  of 
worshipping  the  democracy,  here  is  indeed 
a  tempting  occasion,  if  in  that  charge 
there  were  the  shadow  of  truth.  Before 
the  great  idol,  the  Juggernaut,  with  his 
150,000  priests,  I  might  prostrate  myself 
advantageously.  But  I  am  bound  to  do 
my  duty,  and  speak  the  truth ;  of  such  an 
assembly  I  cannot  approve;  even  its 
numbers  obstruct  discussion,  and  tend  to 
put  the  peace  in  danger, — coupled  with 
such  a  combination  against  payment  of 
taxes,  it  is  illegal  ;  it  is  intolerable  under 
any  form  of  government;  and  as  a  sincere 
well-wisher  to  the  people  themselves,  and 
devoted  to  the  cause  which  brought  them 
together,  I  feel  solicitous,  on  every  ac- 
count, to  bring  such  proceedings  to  an 
end. 

But,  my  Lords,  it  is  for  us  to  ponder 
these  things  well;  they  are  material  facts 
in  our  present  inquiry.  Under  a  system 
of  real  Representation,  in  a  country  where 
the  people  ^possessed  the  only  safe^  and 
legitimate  channel  for  making  known  their 
wishes  and  their  complaints,  a  Parliament 
of  their  own  choosing,  such  combinations 
would  be  useless.  Indeed,  they  must 
always  be  mere  brutum  ftdmen^  unless 
where  they  are  very  general ;  and  where 
they  are  general,  they  both  indicate  the 
universality  of  the  grievance  and  the  de- 
termination to  have  redress.  Where  no 
safety-valve  is  provided  for  popular  dis- 
content, to  prevent  an  explosion  that  may 
shiver  the  machine  in  pieces— where  the 
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people — and  by  the  people,  I  repeat — I  \  some  Bill  regulating  matters  in  which  this 
mean  the  middle  classes,  the  wealth  ancF  I  House  alone  has   any   concern — as    the 


intelligence  of  the  country,  the  glory  of 
the  British  name — where  this  most  import- 
ant order  of  the  community  are  without  a 


hereditary  privileges  of  the  Peerage,  or 
the  right  of  voting  by  proxy,  or  matters 
relating  to  the  election  of  Peers  represent- 


regular  and  systematic  communication  ^  ing  the  Aristocracy  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
with  the  I-egislature — where  they  are  de-  i  land,  or  providing  against  the  recurrence 
nied  the  Constitution  which  is  their  birthr  '  of  such  an  extraordinary  and  indeed  unac- 
right,  and  refused  a  voice  in  naming  those  countable  event  as  that  which  decided  on 
who  are  to  make  the  laws  they  must  obey  the  Huntingdon  Peerage  without  a  Com- 
— impose  the  taxes  they  must  pay —  i  mittee  ; — suppose,  after  great  exertions  of 
and  control,  without  appeal,  their  persons  I  tho?e  most  interested,  as  the  Scotch  and 
as  well  as  properties — where  they  feel  the  ■  Irish  Peers,  or  this  House  at  large,  your 
load  of  such  grievances,  and  feel  too  the  Lordships  had  passed  it  through  all  its 
power  they  possess,  moral,  intellectual,  stages  by  immense  majorities,  by  6fty  or  a 
and  let  me  add,  without  the  imputation  of   hundred  to  one,  as  the  Commons  did  the 


threat,  physical — then,  and  only  then, 
are  their  combinations  formidable ;  when 
they  are  armed  by  their  wrongs,  far  more 
formidable  than  any  physical  force,  then, 
and  only  then,  they  become  invincible. 

Do  you  ask,  what,  in  these  circum- 
stances, we  ought  to  do?  I  answer, 
simply  our  duty.  If  there  were  no  such 
combinations  in  existence — no  symptom 
of  popular  excitement — if  not  a  man  had 
lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  existing 
system,  we  should  be  bound  to  seek  and 
to  seize  any  means  of  furthering  the  best 


Reform  [cries  of  **  7*0."]  I  say  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  all  who  represented 
any  body — all  the  Members  for  counties 
and  towns ;  but  to  avoid  cavilling,  suppose 
it  passed  by  a  large  majority  of  those  con- 
cerned, and  sent  down  to  the  Commons, 
whom  it  only  remotely  affected.  Well — 
it  has  reached  that  House ;  and  suppose 
ils  Members  were  to  refuse  giving  your 
measure  any  examination  at  all  in  detail, 
and  to  reject  it  at  once.  What  should 
you  say  ?  How  should  you  feel,  think 
you,  when  the  Commons  arrogantly  turned 


interestsof  the  people,  with  kindness,  with  '  round  from  your  request  and  said — *'  Let 
consideration,  with  the  firmness,  certainly,  ,  us  fling  out  this  silly  Bill  without  more  ado  ? 
but  with  the  prudence  also,  of  Statesmen,  i  — true,  it  regulates  matters  belonging  ex- 
How  much  more  are  we  bound  to  con-  \_  clusively  to  the  Lords,  and  in  which  we 
ciliate  a  great  nation,  anxiously  panting  '  cannot  at  all  interfere  without  violating  the 
for  their  rights — to  hear  respectfully  their  ■  law  of  the  land  ;  but  still,  out  with  it  for 
prayers — to  entertain  the  measure  of  their  |  an  aristocratic,  oligarchical,  revolutionary 
choice  with  nn  honest  inclination  to  do  it  Bill,  a  Bill  to  be  abominated  byall  who  have 
justice;  and  if,  while  we  approve  its  prin-  ,  a  spark  of  the  true  democratic  spirit  in 
dple,  we  yet  dislike  some  of  its  details,  their  composition."  What  should  you 
sod  deem  them  susceptible  of  modification,  '  think  if  the  measure  were  on  such  grounds 
■  surely  we  ought,  at  any  rate,  not  to  reject  got  rid  of  without  the  usual  courtesy  of  a 
their  prayers  for  it  with  insult.  Ood  forbid  pretended  postponement,  by  a  vote,  that 
we  should  so  treat  the  people's  desire ;  this  Lords*  Bill  be  rejected  ?  And  should 
bat  I  do  fear  that  a  determination  is  taken  '■  you  feel  much  soothed  by  hearing  that 
not  to  entertain  it  with  calmness  and  im-  '  some  Oppos^ition  Chesterfield  had  taken 
partiality  [cries  of  "  No  !  no  rfrorn  the  alarm  at  the  want  of  politeness  among  his 
Opposition.']  I  am  glad  toliavc  been  in  brethren,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
error;  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  this  disclaimer, '  ing  altered  the  words,  retaining  their 
for  1  infer  from  it  that  the  people's  prayers  .  offensive  sense — I  ask, would  such  proceed- 
are  to  be  granted.  You  will  listen,  I  trust,  ings  in  the  Commons  be  deemed  by  your 
to  the  advice  of  my  noble  and  learned  Lordships  a  fair,  just,  candid  opposition 
friend  (Lord  Plunkett),  who,  with  his  to  a  measure  affecting  your  own  seats  and 
wonted  sagacity,  recommended  you  to  do  |  dignities  only?  Would  you  tolerate  their 
as  you  would  be  done  by.  This  wise  and  saymg,  **  Wc  don't  nnnd  the  provisions 
Christian  maxim  will  not,  I  do  hope,  be  of  this  Lords'  Bill ;  wc  won*t  stop  to  dis- 
fefgotten.  Apply  it,  my  Lords,  to  the  cuss  them ;  we  won't  parley  with  such 
case  before  you.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  a  thing;  we  plainly  sec  it  hurts  our 
that  your  Lordships,  in  your  wisdom, .  interest,  and  checks  our  own  patronage ; 
fhonla  think   it  expedient  to  entertain .  for  it  is  an  aristocratic  Bill|  and  an  oli- 
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garcbical  Bill,  and  withal  a  revolutionary 
Bill?"  Such  treatment  would,  I  doubt 
not,  ruffle  the  placid  tempers  of  your  Lord- 
»hip« ;  you  would  Bay  somewhat  of  your 
order,  its  rights  and  its  privileges,  and 
buckle  on  the  armour  of  a  well-founded 
and  natural  indignation.  But  your  wonder 
would  doubtless  increase,  if  you  learnt 
that  your  Bill  had  been  thus  contempt- 
uously rejected  in  its  first  stage,  by  a  House 
in  which  only  two  Members  could  be 
found  who  disapproved  of  its  fundamental 
principles.  Yes  —  all  avow  themselves 
friendly  to  the  principle ; — it  is  a  matter 
of  much  complaint,  if  you  charge  one  with 
not  being  a  Reformer ;  but  they  cannot 
join  in  a  vote  which  only  asserts  that  prin- 
ciple, and  recognizes  the  expediency  of 
some  Reform.  Yes — the  Commons  all 
allow  your  Peerage  Law  to  be  an  abomi- 
nation— your  privileges  a  nuisance — all 
cry  out  ror  some  change  as  necessary — as 
imperative — but  they,  nevertheless,  will 
not  even  listen  to  the  proposition  for 
effecting  a  change,  which  you,  the  most 
interested  party,  have  devised  and  sent 
down  to  them.  Where,  I  demand,  is  the 
difference  between  this  uncourteous  and 
absurd  treatment  of  your  supposed  Bill 
by  the  Commons,  and  that  which  you 
now  talk  of  giving  to  their's.  You  ap- 
prove of  the  principle  of  the  measure  sent 
up  by  the  other  House,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  amending  its  own  Constitution ; 
but  you  won't  sanction  that  principle  by 
your  vote,  nor  afford  its  friends  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shaping  its  features,  so  as  if  pos- 
sible to  meet  your  wishes.  Is  this  fair  ? 
Is  it  candid  ?  is  it  consistent  ?  Is  it  wise  ? 
Is  it—  I  ask  you — is  it  at  this  time  very  pru- 
dent ?  Did  the  Commons  act  so  by  you  in 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  time,  when  the  Bill 
for  restraining  the  creation  of  Peers  went 
down  from  hence  to  the  Commons  ?  No 
such  thing;  though  it  afterwards  turned 
out  that  there  was  a  majority  of  112 
against  it,  they  did  not  even  divide  upon 
the  second  reading.  Will  you  not  extend 
an  equal  courtesy  to  the  Bill  of  the  Com- 
mons and  of  the  people  ? 

I  am  asked,  what  great  practical  benefits 
are  to  be  expected  from  this  measure? 
And  is  it  no  benefit  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment strike  its  roots  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people?  Is  it  no  benefit  to  have  a  calm 
and  deliberative,  but  a  real  organ  of  the 
public  opinion,  by  which  its  course  may 
be  known  and  its  influence  exerted  upon 
State  affairs  regularly  and  temperately. 


instead  of  acting  convulsively,  and  ai  it 
'were  by  starts  ainl  shocks  ?     I  will  only 
appeal  to  one  advantage,  which  is  as  cer- 
tain to  result  from  this  salutary  improve- 
ment of  our  system  as  it  \%  certain  that 
I    am    addressing    your    Lordships.      A 
noble   Earl   (Earl  Winchihea)  inveighed 
strongly  against  the  licentiousness  of  the 
Press ;  complained  of  its  insolence ;  and 
asserted  that  there  was  no  tyranny  more 
intolerable  than  that  which  its  conductors 
now  exercised.     It  is  most  true,  that  the 
Press  has   great   influence,    but   equally 
true^  that  it  derives  this  influence  from 
expressing,   more  or  less  correctly,    the 
opinion  of  the  country.  Let  it  run  counter 
to  the  prevailing  course  and  its  power  is  at 
an  end.    But  I  will  also  admit  that,  going 
in  the  same  general  direction  with  public 
opinion,  the  Press  is  oftentimes  armed  with 
too  much  power  in  particular  instances; 
and  such  power  is   always  liable   to   be 
abused.     But  I  will  tell  the  noble  Earl 
upon  what  foundation  this  overgrown  power 
is  built.     The  Press  is  now  the  only  organ 
of  public  opinion.     This  title  it  assumes; 
but  it  is  not  by  usurpation  ;  it  is  rendered 
legitimate  by  the  defects  of  your  Parlia* 
mentary  Constitution  ;  it  is  erected  upon 
the   ruins  of  real    Representation.     The 
periodical  Press  is  the  rival  of  the  House 
of    Commons;    and   it  is,    and    it   will 
be,  the  successful  rival  as  long  as  that 
House  does  not  represent  the  people — but 
not  one  day  longer.     If  ever  I  feltconfl* 
dent  in  any  prediction,  it  is  in  this,  that 
the  restoration  of  Parliament  to  its  legit!*- 
mate  office  of  representing  truly  the  public 
opinion,  will  overthrow  the  tyrannyof  which 
noble  Lords  are   so  ready  to  complain, 
who,  by  keeping  out  the  lawful  Sovereign,' 
in  truth,  support  the  usurper.     It  is  you 
who  have  placedihis  unlawful  authority  on 
a  rock :  pass  the  Bill,  it  is  built  on  a  quick- 
sand.    Let  but  the  country  have  a  f\iH 
and  free  Representation,  and  to  that  will 
men   look   for   the   expression  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  Press  will  no  more  be  able 
to  dictate,  as  now,  when  none  else  can 
speak  the  sense  of  the  people.     Will  its 
influence  wholly  cease  ?   God  forbid  I    Ita 
just  influence  will  continue,  but  confined 
within  safe  and  proper  bounds.     It  will 
continue — \ox\^  may  it  continue — to  watch 
the  conduct  of  public  men — to  watch  the 
proceedings  even  of  a  reformed  Legisla- 
ture— to  watch  the  people  themselves — a 
safe,  an  innoxious,  a  useful  instrument, 
to  enlighten  and  improve  mankiad  I    Bui 
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iU  OTergrown  power — ita  assumption  to 
■petk  in  the  name  of  the  nation — its  pre- 
tension to  dictate  and  to  command,  will 
ceaie  with  the  abuses  and  detects  upon 
which  alone  it  is  founded,  and  will  be 
swept  away,  -together  with  the  other  crea- 
tures of  the  same  abuses,  which  now 
"  fk'ight  our  Isle  from  its  propriety/* 

Those  portentous  appearances,  the 
growth  of  later  times,  those  figures -that 
stalk  abroad,  of  unknown  stature,  and 
strange  form — unions,  and  leagues,  and 
musterings  of  men  in  myriads,  and 
conspiracies  against  the  Exchequer  — 
whence  do  they  spring,  and  how  come 
they  to  haunt  our  shores?  What  power 
engendered  those  uncouth  shapes — what 
multiplied  the  monstrous  births,  till  they 
people  the  land  ?  Trust  me,  the  same 
power  which  called  into  frightful  exist- 
encCy  and  armed  with  resistless  force,  the 
Irish  Volunteers  of  1782 — the  same  power 
which  rent  in  twain  your  empire,  and 
conjured  up  thirteen  republics — the  same 
power  which  created  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, and  gave  it  Ireland  for  a  portion. 
What  power  is  that?  Justice  denied — 
rights  withheld  —  wrongs  perpetrated - 
the  force  which  common  injuries  lend 
to  millions — the  wickedness  of  using  the 
sacred  trust  of  Government  as  a  means  of 
indulging  private  caprice — the  idiotcy  of 
trenling  Englishmen  like  the  children  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands— -the  frenzy  of  be- 
lieving, or  making  believe,  that  the  adults 
of  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  I'^d  like 
children,  or  driven  like  barbarians !  This 
it  is  that  has  conjured  up  the  strange 
sights  nt  which  we  now  stand  aghast. 
And  shall  we  persist  in  the  fatal  error  of 
combatting  the  giant  progeny,  instead  of 
extirpating  the  execrable  parent?  Good 
God  I  Will  men  never  lenrn  wisdom, 
e?en  from  their  own  experience  ?  Will 
they  never  believe,  till  it  be  too  late,  that 
the  surest  way  to  prevent  immoderate  de- 
sirss  being  formed,  aye,  and  unjust  de- 
mands enforced,  is,  to  grant  in  due  season 
the  moderate  requests  of  justice?  You 
stwid,  my  Lords,  on  the  brink  of  a  great 
event-^yon  are  in  the  crisis  of  a  whole 
nation's  hopes  and  fears.  An  awful  im- 
portance hangs overyour decision.  Pause, 
ere  you  plange!  There  may  not  be  any 
retreat !  It  behoves  you  to  shape  your 
coadttct  by  the  mighty  occasion.  They 
tell  yon  not  to  be  afraid  of  personal  con- 
ssqaencee  in  discharging  your  duty.  I 
lie  wottU  ask  yon  to  banish  all  fears; 


but,  above  all,  that  most  mischievous  most 
despicable  fear — the  fear  of  being  thought 
afraid.     If  you  won't  take  counsel  from 
me,  take  example  from  the  Statesmanlike 
conduct  of  the  noble  Duke  (Wellington), 
while  you  also  look  back,  as  you  may  with 
satisfaction  upon  your  own.     He  was  told, 
and  you  were  told,  that  the  impatience  of 
Ireland  for  equality  of  civil  rights  was 
partial,  the  clamour  transient,   likely  to 
pass  away  with    its  temporary  occasion, 
and   that   yielding   to   it  would  be  con- 
ceding to  intimidation.     I  recollect  hear- 
ing this  topic  urged  within  this  House  in 
July,  1828;  less  regularly  I  heard  it  than 
1  have  now  done,  for  I  belonged  not  to 
your  number — but  I  heard  it  urged  in  the 
self-same  terms.     The  burthen  of  the  cry 
was — "  It  is  no  time  for  concession ;  the 
people  are  turbulent  and  the  Association 
dangerous."   That  summer  passed,  and  the 
ferment  subsided   not.      Autumn   came, 
but  brought  not  the  precious  fiuit  of  peace 
— on  the  contrary,  all  Ireland  was  con- 
vulsed   with    the   unprecedented  conflict 
which   returned   the    great  chief  of    the 
CatholicK  to   sit  in  a  Protestant   Parlia- 
ment.    Winter  bound  the  earth  in  chains; 
but   it   controlled  not  the  popular  fury, 
wiiosc   surges,  more  deafening  than  the 
tempests,  lashed  the  frail  bulwarks  of  law 
founded  upon  injustice.     Spnng  came — 
but  no  ethereal  mildness  was  its  harbinger, 
or    followed  in    its  train — the   Catholics 
became  stronj^tir  by  every  month's  delay, 
displayed  a  deadlier  resolution,  and  pro- 
claimed tluir  wrongs  in  a  tone  of  louder 
defiance  than   before.     And  what  course 
did  yuu,  at  this  moment  of  greatest  ex- 
citement, and  peril,  and  menace,  deem  it 
most  filtinp;   to  pursue  ?     Eight   months 
belbre,  you  had  been  told  how  unworthy  it 
would  be  to  yield  when   men  clamoured 
and    threatened.     No  change   had    hap- 
pened   in    the    interval,   save    that,    ihc 
clamours  were  become  far  moro  <leafen- 
ing,  and  the  threats,  beyond  comparison, 
more  overbearing.      What,   nevertheless, 
did  yotir  Lordships  do?     Your  duty  — for 
you    despised    the    cuckoo-note    of  the 
season,  '*  not  be  intimidated.'*    You  grant- 
ed all  that  the  Irish  demanded,  and  you 
saved  your  country.      Was  therein  April 
a  single  argument  advanced,  which  had 
not  held  good  in  July  ?     None,  absolutely 
none,  except  the  new  height  to  which  the 
dangers  of  longer  delay  had  risen,   and 
the  increased  vehemence  with  which  jus- 
tice was  demanded— and  yet  the  i     eal 
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to  your  pride  which  had  prevailed  in  July, 
was  in  vain  made  in  April,  and  you  wisely 
and  patriotically  granted  what  was  asked, 
and  ran  the  risk  of  being  supposed  to 
yield  through  fear. 

But  the  history  of  the  Catholic  claims 
conveys  another  important  lesson.  Though 
in  right  and  policy  and  justice,  the  mea- 
sure of  relief  could  not  be  too  ample, 
half  as  much  as  was  received  with  little 
gratitude,  when  so  late  wrung  from  you, 
would  have  been  hailed  twenty  years  be- 
fore with  delight ;  and  even  the  July  pre- 
ceding, the  measure  would  have  been  re- 
ceived as  a  boon,  freely  given,  which,  I 
fear,  was  taken  with  but  sullen  satisfac- 
tion in  April,  as  a  right  long  withheld. 
Yet,  blessed  be  God,  the  debt  of  justice, 
though  tardily,  was  at  length  paid,  and 
the  noble  Duke  won  by  it  civic  honours 
which  rival  his  warlike  achievements  in 
lasting  brightness — than  which  there  can 
be  no  higher  praise.  What,  if  he  had  still 
listened  to  the  topics  of  intimidation  and 
inconsistency  which*  had  scared  his  pre- 
decessors? He^ight  have  proved  his 
obstinacy,  and  Ireland  would  have  been 
the  sacrifice. 

Apply  now  this  lesson  of  recent  history 
— I  may  say  of  our  own  experience,  to 
the  measure  before  us.  We  stand  in  a 
truly  critical  position.  If  we  reject  the 
Bill,  through  fear  of  being  thought  to  be 
intimidated,  we  may  lead  the  life  of.  re- 
tirement and  quiet,  but  the  hearts  of  the 
millions  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  gone 
for  ever ;  their  affections  are  estranged  ; 
we,  and  our  order  and  its  privileges  are  the 
objects  of  the  people's  hatred,  as  the  only 
obstacles  which  stand  between  them  and 
the  gratification  of  their  most  passionate 
desire.  The  whole  body  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy must  expect  to  share  this  fate,  and 
be  exposed  to  feelings  such  as  these.  For 
I  hear  it  constantly  said,  that  the  Bill  is  re- 
jected by  all  the  Aristocracy.  Favour, 
and  a  good  number  of  supporters,  our 
adversaries  allow  it  has  among  the  people ; 
the  Ministers,  too,  are  for  it;  but  the 
Aristocracy,  say  they,  is  strenuously  op- 
posed to  it.  I  broadly  deny  this  silly, 
thoughtless  assertion.  What,  my  Lords, 
the  Aristocracy  set  themselves  in  a  mass 
against  the  people — they  who  sprang  from 
the  people  —  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  people — are  supported  by  the 
people  —  are  the  natural  chiefs  of  the 
people?  They  set  themselves  against  the 
peoplei  for  whom  Peers  are  ennobled—' 


Bishops  consecrated — Kings  anointed— 
thepeople,   to  serve  whom  Parliament  it- 
self has  an  existence,  and  the  Monarchy 
and  all  its  institutions  are  constituted,  and 
without  whom  none  of  them  could  exist 
for  an  hour?    The  assertion  of  unreflect- 
ing men  is  too  monstrous  to  be  endured— 
as  a  Member  of  this  House,  I  deny  it  with 
indignation.     I  repel  it  with  scorn,  as  a 
calumny  upon  us  all.      And  yet  are  there 
those  who,  even  within  these  walls,  speak  of 
the  Bill  augmenting  so  much  the  strength 
of   the    democracy,  as  to  endanger  the 
other  orders  of  the  State;  and  so  they 
charge  its  authors  with  promoting  anarchy 
and  rapine.     Why,  my  Lords,  have  its 
authors  nothing  to  fear  from  democratic 
spoliation?     The   fact  is,  that  there  are 
members  of   the    present  Cabinet,   who 
possess,  one  or  two   of  them  alone,  far 
more  property  than  any  two  Administra- 
tions within  my  recollection:  and  all  of 
them  have  ample  wealth.     I  need  hardly 
say,  I  include  not  myself,  who  have  little 
or  none.     But  even  of  myself  I  will  say, 
that  whatever  I  have  depends  on  the  sta- 
bility of  existing  institutions;   and   it  is 
as  dear  to  me  as  the  princely  possessions 
of  any  amongst  you.      Permit  me  to  say, 
that,   in   becoming    a    Member  of    your 
House,  I  staked  my  all  on  the  aristocratic 
institutions  of  the   State.     I   abandoned 
certain  wealth,  a  large  income,  and  much 
real  power  in  the  State,  for  an  office  of 
great   trouble,  heavy  responsibility,   and 
very  uncertain  duration.     1  say,  I  gave  up 
substantial   power  for  the  shadow   of  it, 
and  for  distinction  depending  upon  acci- 
dent.    I  quitted  the   elevated  station  of 
Representative  for  Yorkshire,  and  a  lead- 
ing  Member   of   the   Commons.      I  de- 
scended from  a  position  quite  lofty  enough 
to  gratify  any  man's  ambition ;  and  my  lot 
became  bound  up  in  the  stability  of  this 
House.     Then,  have  I  not  a  right  to  throw 
myself  on  your  justice,  and  to  desire  that 
you  will  not  put  in  jeopardy  all  I  have 
now  left? 

But  the  populace  only,  the  rabble,  the 
ignoble  vulgar,  are  for  the  Bill?  Then 
what  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal 
of  England  ?  What  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire? What  the  Duke  of  Bedford? 
[cries  of  Order  from  the  Opposition, 'i  I  am 
aware  it  is  irregular  to  name  any  noble  Lord 
who  is  a  friend  to  the  measure;  its  adver- 
saries are  patiently  suffered  to  call  peers 
even  by  their  christian  and  surnames. 
Then  I  shall  be  as  regular  as  they  wersi 
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and  uk,  does  my  friend  John  Russell,  my 
friend  William  Cavendish,  my  friend 
Harry  Vane,  belong  to  the  mob,  or  to  the 
Ariftocracy  ?  Have  they  no  possessions? 
Are  they  modern  names  ?  Are  they  want- 
ing in  Norman  blood;  or  whatever  else 
¥0u  pride  yourselves  on  ?  The  idea  is  too 
ludicroQt  to  be  seriously  refuted — that  the 
Bill  is  only  a  favourite  with  the  Democracy, 
18  a  delusion  so  wild  as  to  point  a  man's 
destiny  towards  St.  Luke*s.  Yet  many, 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  by  dint  of  con- 
stantly repeating  the  same  cry,  or  hearing 
it  repeat^,  have  almost  made  themselves 
believe  that  none  of  the  nobility  are  for 
the  measure.  A  noble  friend  of  mine  has 
had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  List  of 
Peers,  opposing  and  supporting  it,  with 
respect  to  the  dates  of  their  creation,  and 
the  result  is  somewhat  remarkable.  A 
large  majority  of  the  Peers  created  before 
Mr.  Pitt  s  time,  are  for  the  Bill ;  the  bulk 
of  those  against  it  arc  of  recent  creation  ; 
and  if  you  divide  the  whole  into  two 
classes,  those  ennobled  before  the  reign  of 
George  3rd,  and  those  since,  of  the  former, 
fifty-six  are  friends,  and  only  twenty-one 
enemies,  of  the  Reform.  So  much  for  the 
Tain  and  saucy  boast,  that  tlic  real  nobility 
of  the  country  arc  against  Reform.  I 
have  dwelt  upon  this  matter  more  than  its 
intrinsic  importance  deserves,  only  through 
my  desire  to  set  right  the  fact,  and  to 
vindicate  the  ancient  Aristocracy  from  a 
most  groundless  imputation. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  disguise  the  intense 
solicitude  which  I  feel  for  the  event  of 
this  Debate,  because  I  know  full  well  that 
the  peace  of  the  country  is  involved  in  the 
issue.  I  cannot  look  without  dismay  at  the 
rejection  of  the  measure.  But  grievous 
u  may  be  the  consequences  of  a  temporary 
defeat — temporary  it  can  only  be ;  for  its 
ultimate,-  and  even  speedy,  success  is  cer- 
tain. Nothingcannowstopit.  Do  not  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  persuaded,  that,  even  if 
the  present  Ministers  were  driven  from  the 
helm,  any  one  could  steer  you  through  the 
troubles  that  surround  you,  without  Re- 
form. But  our  successors  would  take  up 
the  task  in  circumstances  far  less  au- 
spicious. Under  them,  you  would  be  fain 
to  grant  a  bill,  compared  with  which,  the 
one  we  now  proffer  you  is  moderate  in- 
deed. Hear,  the  parable  of  the  sybil ;  .for 
it  conveys  a  wise  and  wholesome  moral. 
She  now  appears  at  your  gate,  and  offers 
you  mildly  the  volumes — the  precious 
Yolvmes-- of  wisdom  and   peace.*    The 


price  she  asks  is  reasonable ;  to  restore  the 
franchise,  which,  without  any  bargain, 
you  ought  voluntarily  to  give:  you  re- 
fuse her  terms — her  moderate  terms — she 
darkens  the  porch  no  longer.  But  soon, 
for  you  cannot  do  without  her  wares,  you 
call  her  back — again  she  comes,  but  with 
diminished  treasures  ;  the  leaves  of  the 
book  are  in  part  torn  away  by  lawless 
hands — in  part  defaced  with  characters  of 
blood.  But  the  prophetic  maid  has  risen 
in  her  demands — it  is  Parliaments  by  the 
Year— -it  is  Vole  by  the  Ballot — it  is  Suf- 
frage by  the  Million  !  From  this  you 
turn  away  indignant,  and  for  the  second 
time  she  departs.  Beware  of  her  third 
coming  ;  for  the  treasure  you  must  have  ; 
and  what  price  she  may  next  demand, 
who  shall  tell  ?  It  may  even  be  the  mace 
which  rests  upon  that  Woolsack.  What 
may  follow  your  course  of  obstinacy,  if 
persisted  in,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
predict,  nor  do  I  wish  to  conjecture.  But 
this  I  know  full  well,  that  as  sure  as  man 
is  mortal,  justice  deferred  enhances  the 
price  at  which  you  must  purchase  safety 
and  peace — nor  can  you  expect  to  gather 
in  another  crop  than  they  did  who  went 
before  you  if  you  pergevere  in  their 
utterly  abominable  husbandry,  of  sowing 
injustice  and  reaping  rebellion. 

But  among  the  awful  considerations  that 
now  bow  down  my  mind,  there  is  one 
which  stands  pre-eminently  above  the  rest. 
You  are  the  highest  judicature  in  the 
realm  ;  you  sit  here  as  Judges,  and  decide 
all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  without  ap- 
peal. It  is  a  Judge's  first  duty  never  to 
pronounce  sentence,  in  the  most  trifling 
case,  without  hearing,  Will  you  make 
this  the  exception  ?  Are  you  really  pre- 
pared to  determine,  but  not  to  hear,  the 
mighty  cause  upon  which  a  nation's  hopes 
and  fears  hang?  You  are.  Then  be- 
ware of  your  decision  ?  Rouse  not,  I  be- 
seech you,  a  peace-loving,  but  a  resolute 
people ;  alienate  not  from  your  body  the 
affections  of  a  whole  empire.  As  your 
friend,  as  the  friend  of  my  order,  as  the 
friend  of  my  country,  as  the  faithful  ser- 
vant of  my  Sovereign,  I  counsel  you  to 
assist  with  your  uttermost  efforts  in  pre- 
serving the  peace,  and  upholding  and 
perpetuating  the  Constitution.  Therefore, 
I  pray  and  I  exhort  you  not  to  reject  this 
measure.  By  all  you  hold  most  dear — 
by  all  the  ties  that  bind  every  one  of  us 
to  our  common  order  and  our  common 
country,  I  solemnly  adjure  you— 'I  Wini 
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you — I  implore  you — yea,  on  my  bended 
knees,  I  supplicate  you — Reject  not  this 
Bill! 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  wished  to  say  a 
word  in  explanation  after  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  had 
iust  resumed  his  seat  on  the  Woolsack.  He 
had  not  expressed  himself  at  the  meetings 
to  which  reference  had  been  made,  as  an 
advocate  for  "  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill/'  It  was  true  that  he 
had  expressed  an  opinion  about  Reform 
before  he  had  ever  read  this  Bill  in  print, 
but  on  his  return  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  night  that  it  was  introduced,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  noble  Duke  opposite 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  which  he  was 
ffure  that  noble  Duke  would  have  the  can- 
dour to  acknowledge.  In  that  letter,  of 
which  he  had  a  copy  in  his  possession,  he 
stated  decidedly  his  objections  to  parts  of 
this  measure,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
giving  his  sanction  to  them,  or  to  any  such 
enactments.  He  called  on  the  noble  Duke 
to  say  whether  he  had  not  received  such  a 
letter  from  him.  When  he  came  down  to 
that  House  on  Monday  last,  no  individual 
in  that  House  knew  what  vote  he  intended 
to  give  with  respect  to  this  measure,  and 
he  could  honestly  and  fairly  declare,  that 
he  had  not,  up  to  that  moment,  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  how  that  vote  should  be 
given.  He  waited  till  he  heard  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  if  in  that  speech 
that  noble  Earl  had  given  him  ground  for 
supposing  that  those  parts  of  the  Bill  to 
which  be  had  expressed  his  objection  in 
the  letter  to  which  he  had  already  alluded, 
would  be  omitted  from  it,  he  would  have 
given  his  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill.  As  that,  however,  was  not  the 
case,  and  as  those  objectionable  parts  of 
the  Bill  were  to  be  still  retained  in  it,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  conscientiously  and  con- 
sistently to  vote  against  it.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  in- 
dulged in  several  personal  attacks  on 
several  individuals  on  that  side  of  the 
House.  Amongst  those  attacks  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  made  a  most  cruel 
and  uncalled  for  attack  on  him  (the  Earl 
of  Winchilsea)  and  he  must  say,  that  such 
attacks  were  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
the  high  situation  which  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord  filled. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  his 
noble  friend  had  appealed  to  him  to  say 
whether  be  had  noti  on  the  occasion  to 


which  he  alluded,  written  the  letter  he 
stated  to  him  (the  Duke  of  Richmond).  It 
did  not  require  his  testimony,  he  was  sure, 
to  confirm  his  noble  friend's  assertion  of 
the  fact.  His  noble  friend  did  write  such 
a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  expressed  the 
same  opinions  that  he  expressed  when  he 
last  addressed  their  Lordships.  At  the 
same  time  he  could  not  avoid  saying,  that 
he  thought  his  noble  friend  ought  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Lord  Lyndhurst :  After  the  splendid 
declamation  which  you  have  jiist  heard, 
my  Lords,  from  my  noble  and  learned 
friend,  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
on  any  occasion,  even  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  himself,  it  is  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  I  should  present  myself  to 
your  Lordships  with  great  hesitation  and 
anxiety ;  but  feeling  the  situation  in  which 
I  now  stand,  and  recollecting  the  station 
which  I  formerly  had  the  honour  of  hold- 
ing in  this  House,  I  presume  it  would  be 
considered  a  shrinking  from  an  imperioas 
duty,  if  1  satisfied  myself  with  giving  a 
silent  vote  on  so  important  and  moment- 
ous an  occasion.  After  the  various  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place  in  this, 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  on  the 
subject  of  Reform,  and  sinking,  as  I  now 
am,  under,  as  T  may  say,  the  effects  of 
personal  fatigue,  and  exhausted  as  your 
Lordships  must  be,  it  will  not  be  expected 
that  I  should  enter  extensively  into  the 
details  of  this  measure.  I  shall,  therefbrr, 
confine  myself  to  stating,  as  distinctly  and 
as  clearly  as  my  strength  will  permit,  the 
grounds  upon  which  1  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill.  My  noble  friend  at 
the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
stated,  on  a  former  night,  the  opinion 
which  his  Majesty  was  supposed  to  enter- 
tain upon  this  subject.  My  noble  friend 
might  have  been  somewhat  incorrect  in 
phrase,  but  his  meaning  was  such  as  could 
not  have  been  misunderstood.  It  nmst 
have  been  quite  obvious  to  all  your  Lord- 
ships, that  my  noble  friend  could  not  hive 
meant  to  convey  that  his  Majesty  had  ap* 
proved  of  this  specific  measure,  for  such 
conduct  on  his  part  would  have  been  of  n 
most  unparliamentary  character.  All  that 
my  noble  friend  could  have  meant  to  con- 
vey  was,  that  his  Majesty  had  expressed 
himself  favourably  to  a  consideration  of  the 
question  of  Reform  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  'confident*  as  he  was,  'that 

*  in  any  measures  which  you  may  prepare 
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*  tdhere  to  the  ackoowledged  principles  of 

*  Che  ConititutioD,   by  which   the  prero- 
'  gativM  of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of 

*  both  Hoases  of  Parliament,  and  the  rights 
'  and  liberties  of  the  people  are  equally  sc- 
' cured/*     After  the  best  consideration 
which  I  can  give  this  Bill,  and  the  subject 
to  which  it  refers,  I  am  ready  to  admit, 
that  if  it  at  all  corresponded  to  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  it  should  have  my   cordial 
support.     With  great  hesitation,  and  not 
without  the  most  anxious  inquiry,  should 
I  have  resolved  to  do  so,  but  still  I  should 
have  felt  it  my  duty  not  to  have  withheld 
my  support,  if  there  had  been  any  accord- 
ance between  the  recommendation  from 
the  Throne  and  the  Bill  that  now  lies  on 
your  Lordships'  Table.     But  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  oppose  this  measure,  because  it  | 
appears  to  me  not  calculated  to  sup{x)rt 
the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  but  to 
destroy  them — not  of  a  nature  to  establish 
the  authority  of  this  House,  but  to  under- 
mine and  overthrow  that  authority — not  to 
protect  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  but  to  overturn  them.     On  these 
grounds,  then,  do  I  oppose  the   second 
reading  of  this  Bill.  It  could  not  but  have 
been  obvious  to  your  Lordships,  that  in 
the  whole  of  the   lengthened    speeches 
which  you  have  heard  from  the  advocates 
of  this  measure,  not  even  excepting  that 
of  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  the  great 
question  at  issue  has  been  left  out  of  view. 
When  my  noble  friend  (Earl  Grey)  opened 
this  matter  to  the  attention  and  adoption 
of  the  House,  it  could  not  but  have  been 
observed,  that  instead  of  entering  at  length 
into   the  probable   consequences   of  the 
adoption  of  the   measure,  he   contented 
himself  with  making  an  attack  upon  the 
late  Government  of  his  Majesty.     Instead 
of  pointing  out  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  proposed  Reform,  he  contented  him- 
self with  making  an  attack  upon  the  noble 
Duke  now  at  the  Table,  who  was  not  pre- 
sent to  defend  himself,  and  upon  a  right 
hoD.  friend  of  mine  who  was  not  present 
IB  this  House  to  vindicate  his  own  prin- 
ciples and  conduct,  as  the  noble  Duke  did 
so  successfully.    My  noble  friend  recurred 
to  the  thrice-told  tales  of  the  resignation 
of  the  late  Administration,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's intended  visit  to  the  city,  and  seemed 
to  found  on  them  alone  the  justification  of 
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a  measure  which  is  to  alter  the  whole  Con- 
stitution of  the  country.  The  omissions 
of  my  noble  friend  were  not  supplied  by 
any  of  the  noble  Lords  who  followed  him. 
In  Aict,  not  one  of  the  advocates  of  the 
measure  has  pointed  out  a  single  result 
that  is  likely  to  ensue  upon  its  adoption. 
Adverting  now  to  the  speech  of  my  noble 
and  learned  friend  upon  the  Woolsack,  in 
conjunction  with  this  omission,  I  confess  I 
did  expect  that  his  master-mind  would 
have  grappled  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  in  no  part  of  whut  fell  from  him 
have  I  been  able  to  trace  anything  in  jus- 
tification of  so  extensive  a  change,  or  any- 
thing like  an  anticipation  of  what  may 
hereafter  be  expected  to  ensue  from  the 
adoption  of  such  a  measure.  I  think  this 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
course  of  argument  on  this  side  of  the 
House  has  mainlv  turned  on  the  conse- 
quences  that  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  adoption  of  this  measure ;  and 
that  most  of  my  noble  friends  near  me, 
who  opposed  the  second  reading,  had 
argued  that  a  change  to  this  extent  was 
not  called  for,  and  that  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. In  fs^,  by  many  noble  I^rds 
this  has  been  treated  as  the  real  question 
at  issue,  while  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
have,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Debate, 
maintained  upon  this  point  the  most  ex- 
traordinary silence  and  reserve.  We,  who 
oppose  Reform,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  this  Bill — we,  who  argue  that  such  an 
extensive  measure  as  this  would  subvert 
the  old  Constitution  of  the  country,  and 
substitute  a  new  one  in  its  place — intro- 
ducing a  representative  body  entirely  of  a 
new  character — we,  who  take  this  view  of 
the  subject,  and  who  object  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  specific  plan  of  Re- 
form is  founded,  arc  stigmatized,  I  will 
not  say  within  the  walls  of  this  House, 
though,  to  speak  the  truth,  we  have  not 
even  here  been  treated  with  great  cour- 
tesy, but  stigmatized  out  of  doors  as  the 
supporters  of  old  and  obsolete  prejudices 
— as  persons  who  cling  to  ancient  abuses 
solely  on  the  ground  of  their  antiquity;  ai)d 
as  persons — for  even  that  has  been  hinted — 
who,  in  the  view  we  take  of  this  question, are 
influenced  by  sordid  and  personal  motives. 
Allow  me,  however,  to  say,  that  amongst 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  in  this  House, 
there  are  not  more  than  six  oroprietors  of 
nomination  boroughs.    We  have  been  at* 
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tacked  through  the  public  Press,  and  in 
different  quarters,  with  a  forge  which  ap- 
peared to  assume  that  we  were  destitute 
of  the  means  of  vindication ;  but  I  can 
appeal  to  the  very  highest  authorities — I 
could  fight  our  battle — I  could  defend  our 
language — I  could  support  the  principles 
we  advocated  by  the  high  authority  of  the 
greatest  Statesmen,  the  profoundest  phi- 
losophers, and  the  most  eminent  politi- 
cians, that  this  country  has  ever  produced. 
My  Lords,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  if  we  do 
err,  we  eir  in  the  company  of  the  greatest 
men  this,  or  any  other  country,  has  ever 
been  proud  of.  1  might  easily  refer  to 
illustrious  names,  but  I  pass  from  these — 
I  pass  from  the  dead  to  the  living — 1  pass 
to  the  authority  of  the  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site themselves — I  say,  if  we  err,  we  do  so 
under  the  sanction  of  the  noble  Lords  op- 
posite themselves.  I  remember  the  speech 
made  by  the  noble  Earl  (Grey)  on  the  first 
dayofthe  last  Session  of  the  last  Parliament 
— thelanguageofthat brilliant  speech  made 
a  deep  impression  on  my  nnnd — I  remem- 
ber that  the  noble  Earl  said,  that  in  early 
*life  I  have  urged  this  question  with  the 

*  rashness  of  youth,but  1  have  never  thought 

*  that  Reform  should  be  insisted  on  as  a 

*  matter  of  popular  righlj^  *  The  right  (my 

*  noble  friend  added)  of  the  people  is,  to 

*  good  Government,  and  that  is,  in  my 
'judgment,   inconsistent    with    Universal 

*  Suffrage,    under    our   present    inslitu- 

*  tions.*  *  Now,  however,  my  noble  friend 
advocates  a  measure  which,  even  in  the 
rashness  of  youih,  he  thought  was  going 
too  far.  The  present  Bill  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  every  measure  which  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  he  ever  recommended  or 
supported,  and  far  transcends  them  all. 
The  speech  of  my  noble  friend  was  warmly 
applauded  by  the  noble  Baron  (Ix)rd 
WharnclifTe)  but  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Radnor)  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  support  of  the  intended  Reform,  did, 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  my  noble 
friend  wasjepeating  these  sentiments  de- 
clare, that  the  opinions  expressed  by  my 
noble  friend,  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  would  fill  the  country  with 
alarm  and  dismay ;  and  yet  now  we  find 
tdat  noble  Earl  amongst  the  warmest  and 
most  thorough  supporters  of  this  Bill. 
How  little  consistent  with  themselves,  then, 
do  we  find  the  supporters  of  this  measure. 

*  Hansard's  Pari  Debates,  toI.  t,  Third 
S«rits,  p.  37^0i 


Another  of  the  past  declarations  of  the 
noble  Earl  was,  that  he  hoped  his  Ma- 
jesty *s  Ministers  would  devise  such  gradual 
measures  of  Reform  as  could  be  carried 
without  difHculty  or  danger.  In  1810,  his 
speech  declared  for  nothing  more  than  a 
gradual,  temperate,  and  judicious  Reform. 
In  1817,  the  noble  Earl  required  nothing 
more  than  that  which  was  gradual,  tem- 
perate, and  judicious — such  have  been 
uniformly  the  opinions  that,  for  the  last 
few  years,  he  has  expressed.  The  present 
question  presents  this  remarkable  difficulty 
— that  if  you  nrake  one  false  step,  you 
cannot  retrace  it — if  you  make  one  step 
too  much  in  advance,  your  position  will 
be  irretrievable,  and  you  can  no  longer 
return  to  that  wise,  temperate,  gradual, 
and  judicious  Reform,  for  which  the  noble 
Earl  in  times  past  was  so  warm  an  advo- 
cate. It  is  within  those  principles  that  we 
fortify  ourselves — it  is  to  those  authorities 
that  we  refer  for  sanction  and  support. 
There  is  another  authority  to  which  I  may 
appeal,  it  is  that  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
brought  up  this  Bill  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  assent  to  our  principles  of 
a  safe  and  sound  Reform  is  contained  in  a 
speech  of  great  eloquence  delivered  by  him 
in  the  year  1819,  and  with  which  most 
of  your  Lordships  are,  no  doubt,  familiar. 
Ho  speaks  in  these  words : — *  The  borough 
of  Old  Sarum  existed  when  Somers  and 
the  great  men  of  the  revolution  establish- 
ed  our  Government.  Rutland  sent  as 
many  Members  as  Yorkshire,  when 
Hampden  lost  his  life  in  defence  of  the 
Consiitution.  Are  we  then  to  conclude 
that  Montesquieu  praised  a  corrupt  oli- 
garchy— that  Somers  and  the  great  men 
of  that  day  expelled  a  King  in  order  to 
set  up  a  many-headed  tyranny — that 
Hampden  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  inter* 
ests  of  a  boroughmongering  faction? 
No !  the  principles  of  the  construction  of 
this  House  are  pure  and  worthy.  If  we 
should  endeavour  to  change  them  alto- 
gether, we  should  commit  the  folly  of  the 
servant  in  the  story  of  Aladdin,  who  was 
deceived  by  the  cry  of  "  New  lamps  for 
old."'  And  further  the  noble  Lord, 
after  eloquently  expatiating  on  the  prac- 
tical results  of  the  system,  indi^antly 
asked — *  Shall  we  change  an  instrument 
'  which  has  produced  effects  so  wonderful, 
'  for  a  burnished  and  tinsel  article  of 
'  modern  manufacture  ?    No,  small  as  the 

*  remaining  treasure  of  the  Constitution  is, 

*  1  cannot  GOQien(  to  throw  it  into  tbf 
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*  wheel  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  prize 
'  in  the  lottery  of  Constitutions.' "  Such, 
my  LordSy  was  tlie  language  held  by  that 
noble  Lord  in  1819;  and  it  would  be 
beyond  the  powers  of  expression  of  which 
I  am  master,  to  paint  the  surprise  of  the 
Doble  Lord  himself,  and  the  nstoni.^hmcnt 
of  the  other  House,  when  a  passage  from 
that  speech  was  read  to  him  by  a  right 
hon.  friend  of  mine  during  the  discussion 
npon  this  Bill.  But  I  turn  from  the  noble 
Lord  to  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount 
Melbourne)  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
spoke  10  this  Debate  with  so  much  elo- 
quence, but  who  seemed  to  nie  to  say  but 
little  about  the  Bill,  and  who  made,  upon  a 
former  occasion y  an  able  and  manly  speech, 
which  I  can  never  forget.  He  said,  amongst 
other  things  to  the  same  effect : — '  We 
'are  not  sitting  here  to  argue  the  question 

*  whether  there  be  too  much  or  too  little 
'democracy  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
'  House  of  Commons.  But  yet  this  I  will 
'state,  that  although  I  should  not  do  any- 
'  thing  to  diminish  the  democraticul  in- 
'  fluence,  I  certainly  would  not  do  anvthinp: 
'  which  could  have  the  least  tendency  to 
'  increase  it.  In  my  opinion,  aH  the  advant- 
'  ages  are  already  upon  the  side  of  the 
'  people/  Allow  me,  also,  my  Lords,  to 
refer  as  the  last,  but  not  the  least  author- 
ity,  to  mv  noble  and  learned  friend  upon 
the  Woolsack,  who  has  this  evening  de- 
lighted us  with  his  eloquence  and  wit. 
But  I  do  not  refer  to  the  plan  which  he 
developed  at  the  hustings  during  the  elec- 
tion for  Yorkshire;  nor  to  the  allusion 
which  he  made,  on  the  day  before  the  last 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  to  the  plan 
then  intended  to  be  brought  forward  by 
my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  his  Ma- 

{'esty's  Government ;  but  the  s|>eech  which 
le  delivered  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  thj  last 
Session.  My  noble  friend  then  said  :  Mlis 
'object  was  not  revolution  but  restoration  ; 
'  to  restore  the  Representation  to  that  state 
'in  which  it  ought  to  be, not  to  change  it 
'  from  what  it  had  been  :  tu  repair,  not  to 
'pull  down.'  t  But  look,  my  Lords,  to  the 
whole  of  this  Bill,  in  which  every  part  of 
the  constituency  is  to  be  changed,  and  the 
formation  of  the  House  of  Commons  en- 
tirely re-modelled.  Does  it  not  substitute  I 
an  entirely  new  Constitution  ?  llow,  then, 


^  Hansard's  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  41.  p.  110.5. 
t  Uansard's  Pari.  Debates,  Third   Series, 
rol.  1,  p.  65. 
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let  me  ask,  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the 
sentiments  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend, 
as  I  have  quoted  them,  with  the  measure 
which  he  now  supports?  My  noble  and 
learucd  friend  smiles;  and,  no  doubt,  he  is 
thinking  of  that  part  of  his  speech  in  which 
he  refeirod  to  Glaiivillo's  Report,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  common  right  of  Re- 
presentation is  in  the  inhabitant  house- 
holders. M y  noble  friend,  however,  forgot 
to  state,  though  1  must  remind  your  Lord- 
ships, that  the  doctrine  my  noble  friend 
has  quoted,  was  accompanied  by  this  re- 
striction, that  where  there  exists  no  right 
by  prescription,  nor  by  Charter,  then  the 
common  right  is  in  the  inhabitant  house- 
holders. Can  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  then  extricate  himself  from  the  dif- 
ficulty in  which  he  is  placed  by  the  incon- 
sistency of  his  support  of  this  measure 
with  his  previous  declarations?  On 
another  occasion,  in  the  year  1810,  he 
wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  Reform, 
which  was  published,  and  which  I  have 
no  douI)t  many  of  your  Lordshi)>s  have 
seen.  Now,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  him,  how 
can  he  reconcile  that  letter  with  the  opin- 
ions which  he  has  this  evening  expressed  ? 
I  shall  not  detain  your  Lordships  by  re- 
ferring more  particularly  to  that  letter 
than  to  sav,  thaf  it  states  that  '  above  all 
'  thin<rs,  disfranchisement  could  not  be 
*  Reform.' 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  reply  to  my  noble  friend's  appeal, 
except  thiii,  that  any  use  made  of  that 
letter  is  an  encouragement  to  servants  to 
steal.  1  have  no  wish  to  disclaim  that 
letter,  or  any  other  act  of  mine  done  as  a 
private  individual.  But  I  say,  that  the 
letter  ulluJed  to  was  stolen  bv  a  servant, 
and  sold  to  a  printer,  and  that  I  obtained 
an  injunction  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
that  day  to  prevent  the  circulation.  My 
only  <'bjeciion  to  any  use  being  made, 
therefore,  of  that  letter  is,  that  it  gives 
countenance  to  a  theft  committed  by  a 
servant  [crits  a/*' spoke.**]  I  beg  that  I 
may  l>e  allowed  to  say,  without  interrup- 
tion, that  I  have  no  desire  now  to  disclaim 
the  opinions  expressed  in  that  letter. 

Lord  Lyndhurst :  J  never  would  have 
referred  to  the  letter,  had  1  been  aware  of 
the  circumstance  which  my  noble  and 
learned  friend  has  nowexplamed.  I  assure 
him  that  I  never  heard  of  the  letter  until 
this  day,  when  I  read  it  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers; and  when  I  referred  to  it,  I  was 
not  aware  that  it  had  been  obtained  in  a 
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surreptitious  manner.  I  was  merely  making 
use  of  the  arguments  contained  in  it,  as 
authorities  derived  from  my  noble  friend 
himself  in  support  of  my  views  of  this 
Bill.  I  set  the  more  value  upon  those 
authorities,  because  they  were  his  opinions 
formed  in  times  of  calmness  and  delibera- 
tion. I  was  desirous  of  contrasting  the 
opinions  dispassionately  formed  by  men  of 
high  talent  with  the  opinions  embodied  in 
this  Bill,  and  formed  in  a  time  of  intense 
excitement.  And  [  quoted  these  opinions  of 
my  noble  friend  in  particular,  as  the  best 
arguments  I  could  use  in  answer  to  the 
attacks  levelled  with  so  much  perseverance 
and  bitterness  against  the  opponents  of 
this  Bill.  We,  however,  my  Lords,  are 
acting  in  strict  conformity  with  the  opin- 
ions of  its  present  supporters,  when  they 
could  have  no  motives  derived  either  from 
popular  excitement  or  the  possession  of 
office  to  deliver  any  other  than  a  calm  and 
unbiassed  opinion.  I  have  now  said  enough 
to  show,  that  if  this  Bill,  or  one  of  a  less 
sweeping  nature,  had  been  introduced  two 
or  three  years  ago  by  some  Radical  Re- 
former, the  noble  Lords  themselves  to 
whose  speeches  I  have  referred,  must  have 
opposed  it;  and  that  such  a  bill  would, 
under  those  circumstances,  and  at  that 
time,  have  been  unanimously  rejected,  not 
only  by  your  Lordship^,  but  by  the  other 
House.  Why  then,  I  will  ask,  are  we  to 
be  reproached  for  entertaining  the  opinions 
held  by  the  noble  Lords  opposite  them- 
selves when  they  had  time  to  rcBect. 
Allow  me,  my  Lords,  to  advert  to  one 
other  topic.  My  noble  friend  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  in  the  elo- 
quent speech  in  which  on  Monday  last  he 
proposed  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
referred  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  carried  through  the  Flouse  of  Com- 
mons. He  said,  with  great  propriety, 
that  as  it  hau  been  carried  there  by  so 
large  a  majority,  your  Lordships  are  bound 
to  treat  it  with  respect.  To  that  assertion 
I  willingly  subscribe.  We  are  bound  to 
treat  it  with  deference  and  respect ;  and 
for  my  part,  I  have  treated  it  so.  I  have 
given  to  it  as  much  attiMition  us  possible 
since  it  first  came  before  Parliament.  But 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  bound,  my 
Lords,  to  give  every  attention  to  the  votes 
of  the  other  House,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  we  are  not  the  less  bound  to  look 
at  what  has  been  done  by  former  Houses 
of  Commons  on  that  same  subject.  This 
Billy  when  first  introduced  into  the  other 


House,  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of 
one.  Afterwards,  one  of  its  most  import- 
ant provisions  was  struck  out  by  a  ma- 
jority of  seven.  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  satisfied  that  the  opinioo  of  that 
House  of  Commons  was  adverse  to  the 
Bill.  I  may  be  pardoned,  then,  if,  on  a 
question  not  relating  merely  to  the  present 
moment,  but  one  in  which  our  posterity 
are  equally  interested  with  ouraelves,  I 
look  to  the  votes*  not  only  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  has  passed  this  Bill, 
but  to  those  of  former  Parliaments.  This 
subject  has  been  before  the  other  House 
now  for  thirty  years,  and  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  different  periods  during  that 
time,  and  on  all  those  occasions  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  unfavour- 
able to  Reform.  Although,  iherefore^ 
I  am  disposed  to  give  all  possible  aUention 
and  respect  to  the  present  Houie  of  Com- 
mons, I  must  take  into  consideration  what 
have  been  the  votes  of  former  Parliameots. 
There  is  another  consideration  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  present  House  of  Commons  had 
been  formed,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  kst  elections  were  carried  on. 
A  dissolution  had  taken  place,  expressly 
with  a  view  to  this  question ;  and  1  quite 
agree  with  the  opinions  of  those  noble 
Lords  who  preceded  me  in  this  Debate,  and 
who  contended  for  the  impolicy  and  impro- 
priety of  that  dissolution.  What  was  the 
fact?  1  beg  your  Lordships  to  consider 
what  was  done  ?  His  Majesty's  Miniitert, 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  go  to  the  people 
and  state  to  them  that  there  exists  great 
corruption  in  the  House  of  Commons,  end 
that  they  (the  people)  are  deprived  of  their 
just  share  of  influence.  Then  the  Minis- 
ters follow  up  that  statement  by  asking 
the  people— '<  Are  you  willing  to  have  a 
greater  share  of  political  power,  and  to 
have  the  Legislature  more  immediately  the 
instrument  of  your  own  will?"  Wat  it 
possible  that  there  could  have  been  any 
other  than  the  one  answer?  When  the 
people  were  asked  by  the  Ministers,  in  the 
name  of  the  Crown,  were  they  willing  to 
accept  a  large  increase  of  power,  mat 
other  answer  was  to  be  expected  than  that 
which  they  had  received  ?  Are  we,  tbere- 
fbre,  to  be  surprised  that  this  question,  pot 
at  a  time  of  a  general  election,  should  be 
followed,  as  it  was,  by  questions  to  the 
candidutes,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
would  bind  themselves  to  support  the 
Bill  ?    Arc  we  to  be  surprised  that  the 
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candidates  who  would  not  so  pledge 
themselvesy  were  told  tliat  they  were  not 
fit  for  the  people?  But,  my  Lords,  that 
was  not  all.  In  most  places  Committees 
of  Inspection  were  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  teeing^  that  the  Members  acted  up  to 
tbetr  pledges.  The  result  of  all  this  is, 
that  the  Members  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  can  scarcely  be  considered 
Members  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  but 
delegates  sent  out  by  the  people  for 
an  especial  purpose.  Their  votes  might 
just  as  well  have  been  taken  at  the  hust- 
ings as  in  their  places  in  Parliament. 
Although  that  objection,  standing  by  itself, 
may  not  be  sufficient,  yet,  taken  with  the 
others  which  I  have  mentioned,  it  justifies 
me  in  saying,  that,  comparing  the  votes  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons  with  those 
of  former  Parliaments,  I  am  inclined  to 
pay  more  deference  to  the  votes  of  the 
Commons  elected  under  different  circum- 
stances,, and  exercising  the  power  of  a 
deliberathre  assembly.  We  are  told, 
moreover,  that  the  people  are  excited  to 
the  highest  degree — that  they  have  set 
their  hearts  upon  the  Bill,  acd  that  no 
man  can  say  what  the  consequences  may 
be  if  their  wishes  be  disappointed.  Now, 
my  Lords,  no  man  can  regret  more  than  I 
do  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed.  But  with  all  respect  for  his  M'.ijes-  i 
ty*s  Ministers,  I  must  say,  that  they  are  ' 
Nsponsible  for  the  consequences.  It  is  by  ' 
them  that  the  storm  has  been  raised,  and 
On  them  the  responsibility  must  fall.  But 
we,  my  Lords,  must  not,  to  avoid  the  risk 
which  those  noble  Lords  have  so  eloquently 
described,  agree  to  a  law  which  will  change 
the  whole  form  of  the  Constitution,  and 
snbstitute  nothing  of  equal  value  in  its 
stead.  Allow  me,  my  l^ords,  to  refer  to 
dates  for  an  elucidation  of  the  temper  in 
which  this  Reform  was  introduced.  The 
last  dissolution  of  Parliament,  consequent 
on  his  late  Majesty's  death,  took  place 
before  the  French  Revolution  of  .lulv,  and 
the  elections  were  pn.cecding  when  the 
news  of  that  event  was  received.  Tp  to 
that  time  the  cry  was  all  over  the  country 
for  negro  emancipation.  But  after  the 
news  arrived  of  the  successful  resistance 
ef  the  military  force  by  the  people  of  Paris, 
the  cry  was  changed,  and  the  universal 
demand  was  for  Refonn.  Previous  to  Ihat 
period,  the  subject  had  lost  its  hold 
amongst  the  people.  From  1  S'24  to  I  R*20, 
there  had  been  no  petitions  respecting 
Parliamentary  Reform;  and  in  1830  no 
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more  than  fourteen  petitions  had  been 
presented.  What  did  the  noble  Lord  who 
brought  the  Bill  to  the  Bar  of  the  House 
state,  when  it  was  intimated  to  him  that 
the  people  had  ceased  to  care  for  Reform  ? 
He  said,  with  his  usual  candour,  that  the 
people  had  become  indifferent,  but  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  called  upon 
them,  and  that  they  had  responded  to  the 
call.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  why, 
in  the  next  Session,  that  is,  during  the  last 
Parliament,  there  were  6.50  petitions  pre- 
sented on  this  subject.  By  means  of  the 
call  of  the  Ministers,  and  the  revolutions 
abroad,  and  the  exertions  of  a  factious 
Press,  the  people"  have  been  driven  up  to 
their  present  state  of  excitement.  For  all 
this,  who  are  responsible  but  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  ?  We  are  entitled  to  call  on 
them,  armed  with  the.  power  which  they 
possess  over  the  spirit  which  they  have 
called  up,  to  extricate  us  from  the  danger 
into  which  they  have  hroui^ht  us.  1  was, 
I  confess,  in  no  small  degree  surprised  to 
heiir  nw  noble  and  learned  friend,  the 
Ix»rd  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  speak  of  the 
tranquillity  with  which  the  elections  were 
carried  on.  Surely  my  noble  friend  must 
not  have  been  in  England  at  the  time.  He 
must  have  been  in  retirement  in  some 
remote  part  of  Ireland ;  for  never  was 
there  a  time  in  my  nicmory  of  greater  vio- 
lence and  txcitrnicnt  than  that  of  the 
late  elections.  Never  shall  I  forget  an 
article  which  at  that  period  was  published 
in  a  newspaper,  which  was  said  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  (jovernment,  and  in  which 
the  people  were  taught  how  they  could 
most  effectually  annoy  the  candidates 
who  should  presume  to  offer  them.^elves 
on  what    was   calltd    the    Tory   interest. 

m 

Amongst  those  instructions  there  was  this 
phrase,  borrowed  from  the  well-known 
orders  of  the  Roman  General  to  his  slingers 
at  Pharsalia — **  Strike  at  their  faces,"  and 
the  advice  was  not  lust  upon  the  populace 
— witness  the  oulniges  committed  at  Bos- 
ton, at  Wit^an,  at  Rye,  and  in  other  places 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  addition  to 
all  those  me.ins  of  excitement,  the  name 
of  the  Sovereij;:n — than  whom  never  was 
there  a  more  popular  King — was  used,  as 
if  he  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  question. 
But  my  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord 
Plunkiti)  Slid  last  niirht,  that  if  this  Bill 
were  thrfiwn  out,  and  if  his  Majcsty*s  Mi- 
nisters should  withdraw,  theic  could  not 
be  found  another  Administration  to  take 
their  place.     1  have  a  great  respect,  my 
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Lords,  for  my  noble  friends  opposite,  as 
men  of  great  talents  and  sagacity  ;  but  I 
do  not  see  any  marks  of  their  talents  in 
their  financial  management  or  in  their 
foreign  policy.  Does  my  noble  friend 
despair  that,  if  they  retired  from  office, 
there  should  not  be  found  men  as  capable, 
if  not  more  so,  of  conducting  theaifiiirs  of 
the  country  ?  It  is  by  no  means  my  wish 
that  they  should  go  out  of  office ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  should  rather  preferlhatthey 
remained,  to  introduce  ana  carry  a  more 
moderate  measure  of  Reform.  Give  me 
leave  to  say  that  they  would  not  fairly  treat 
their  Sovereign,  or  discharge  their  duty,  if, 
under  the  circumstances  of  peril  into  which 
they  have  brought  the  country,  they 
were  to  desert  their  post.  Allow  me  now, 
my  Lords,  to  call  your  attention  to  another 
point,  which,  even  in  this  last  stage,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  revive.  What,  I  ask,  is  tlie 
nature  of  our  Constitution  ?  It  consists 
of  three  estates,not  opposing  or  counteract- 
ing each  other,  but  mutually  fitted  and 
adjusted  to  each  other — ihe  one  estate  in- 
fluencing the  other — the  Lords  influencing 
the  Commons,  the  Commons  the  Lords, 
the  King  both  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
both  Lords  and  Commons  the  King. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  That  we 
have  obtained  a  Constitution  consisting 
of  the  Sovereign  power,  the  Aristocracy, 
and  the  Democracy,  so  combined  and 
blended  as  to  form  the  most  perfect  system 
of  government  ever  known  in  the  civilized 
world.  Such  a  system  as  the  philosophi- 
cal Roman  historian  telis  us  is,  indeed,  to 
be  desired,  but  can  seldom  be  hoped  for; 
and,  if  obtained,  can  hardly  be  of  long 
duration.  Let  us  be  cautious,  then,  how 
we  abandon  or  even  hazard  it.  What  is 
the  object  of  the  present  Bill?  It  is  to 
make,  not  a  slight  alteration  in  the  most 
important  and  influential  of  the  three 
estates,  but  to  make  an  entire  change  in 
the  persons  who  are  to  elect,  and  conse- 
quently an  entire  change  also  in  the  persons 
to  be  elected.  The  object  is,  to  give  a 
greater  degree  of  power  and  preponderance 
to  one  estate — to  destroy  the  nice  balance 
now  existing,  and  in  this  respect  to  give 
us  a  new  Constitution.  Whether  here- 
after we  may  be  able,  by  any  fortuitous 
combination  of  circumstances,  again  to 
adjust  the  balance,  is  a  secret  yet  hidden 
in  the  womb  of  time.  It  has  been  said  by 
some  noble  Ix)rds  in  the  course  of  the 
Debates,  that  the  Bill  is  most  aristocrali- 
cal ;  others — and  those  some  of  the  wisest 


and  ablest  patrons  of  the  Bill — adaiit  it  to 
be  dcmocratical ;  and  the  utmost  they  can 
say  in  its  favour  is,  that  they  hope  it  will 
work  well ;   but  that  it  is  possible  only  to 
ascertain  its  effect  by  experience.     Then, 
I  ask,   having  such  a  Constitution  as  we 
possess — serving  all  its  purposes  so  well, 
will  you  risk  it  upon  an  untried  experiment, 
which  may  be  fatal,  and,  if  fatal,  utterly 
irretrievable  ?      We  have  heard  somethiag 
of  the  theory  of  our  Constitution — from 
what  is  that  theory  formed  ?      From  its 
practice.      Our   Constitution   is   nbt  the 
work  of  a  day  ;  it  has  been  built  by  lime, 
and  we  have  been  most  fortunate   in  its 
construction.     When  persons  draw  a  sup- 
posed theory  from  our  Constitution,  ihey 
invert  the  order  of  things,   and  hence  the 
extravagance  of  their  projects.     What  u 
the  reason  that  the  growth  of  our  Constitu* 
tioti  has  uniformly  failed  when  transplanted 
to  other  countries  ?     This — that  the  sup- 
posed theory  of  that  Constitution  has  been 
made   the   basis  of  the   new  experiment* 
The   new  Constitution   did  not  resemble 
our  own,   but  the  Bill  upon  the  Table, 
which  is   to  be  its  substitute.      A  noble 
friend  of  mine,  while  in  Naples,  was  con- 
sulted by  Joachim  Murat  on  the  subject 
of  a  new  Constitution,  and  his  reply  was, 
"  Constitutions  cannot  be  made — they  are 
the  growth  of  time  ;'*  and  his  reply  not 
being  sufficiently  understood,hewrote  an  ex. 
planatory  lettef  to  a  Neapolitan  nobleman, 
containing  the  following  passage,  which 
most  eloquently  and  beautifully  expresses 
the  sentiments  I  would  convey.     'Consti- 
'  tutions  cannot  be  created  nor  trasnplant- 

*  ed  :  they   are  the  growth   of  time,  not 

*  the  invention  of  individuals.    To  attempt 

*  to  form  a  perfect  system  of  government, 

*  depending  upon  reverence  and  experience, 
'  is  as  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  build  a  dream.' 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  perfect  or  not 
liable  to  objection  ;  but  I  do  mean  to  aay, 
that  it  has  existed  in  the  form  in  which  we 
now  see  it  for  the  last  150  or  200  years, 
and  in  that  period  it  has  undergone  no 
material  change.  Some  boroughs  may 
have  declined  and  others  increased  in 
population, but  it  is  substantially  the  same, 
as  is  established  even  by  the  language  of 
the  passage  frequently  quoted  from  Lord 
Clarendon,  as  well  as  by  the  works  of 
many  other  writers  who  existed  aboat  his 
time.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  we 
will  restore  the  Constitution  to  its  pority, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  go  nirther 
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back  than  the  Revolution ;  and  will  any 
man  pretend  to  tell  me  that,  anterior  to 
the  latt  150  or  200  years,  any  model  of  a 
HoQie  of  Commons  existed  justifying^  the 

S resent  Bill  ?  The  right  hon.  member  for 
[naresborough  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh),  in  the 
work  he  has  recently  published,  says,  that 
io  the  earliest  periods  of  our  parliamentary 
bistorvy  some  of  the  smallest  places  re- 
turned Representatives,  and  that  the  right 
of  Yoting;  was  infinitely  diversified.  Then, 
I  ask,  was  there  less  influence  at  that  date  ? 
ETerybody  knows,  that  the  Crown  then 
continually  interposed  to  procure  the  re- 
torn  of  Members.  Instances  may  be 
quoted  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
.*kdy  when  the  Crown  actually  noininated 
the  Members  for  all  the  boroughs  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  it  can  be  established,  that 
in  other  instances  the  Privy  Council  exer- 
cised the  same  power.  I  am  not  justify- 
ing that  exercise;  I  am  only  showing  that 
yon  cannot  look  to  those  ancient  periods 
for  an  example  of  a  pure  and  uninfluenced 
House  of  Commons.  Individuals  also  ex- 
ercised direct  influence,  and  of  this  fact  it 
is  needless  to  refer  to  proof,  for  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  noblemen  living  in  Appleby 
or  Warwick  or  Arundel  Castles,  would  not 
command  the  elections  in  those  boroughs  ? 
But  it  it  not  necessary  to  rely  on  general 
Kaaoningupon  this  point — many  instances 
of  such  interference  are  incidentally  men- 
tionedp  and  must  be  well  known  to  your 
LoidshipB.  The  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
for  instance,  nominated  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  Lyme ;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  re- 
tomed  one  Member  for  that  city ;  the  Rc- 
pntentatives  for  Gatton  were  chosen  by  a 
lipgle  individual ;  and  in  the  well-known 
case  of  Aylesbury  a  female  nominated 
both  the  Members.  To  refer,  then,  to 
remote  times  of  our  history  for  purity  and 
adependence  of  elections,  is  extravagantly 
abiurdand  ludicrous.  Further  than  that,  i 
1  ask  you,  my  Lords,  to  look  at  the  abject  | 
Hate  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  former 

Kiodsy  and  ask  yourselves  wliat  has  the  | 
use  of  Commons  done  durini;  the  last  i 
200  vears  that  we  are  warranted  in  thus  ' 
cashiering  it  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  I 
ihould  enter  into  details  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  ?  Noble  Lords  must  run  before  | 
■ein  matters  of  history  of  this  kind.  Our  i 
popular  historian  has  shown  us  the  power  | 
lacontrolledly  exercised  in  former  times  j 
hf  the  Crown  and  its  advisers.  What 
CMoge  has  been  effected,  and  by  what 
la?  .  It  has  been  brought  about  by 
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the  exertions  of  that  very  House  of  Com- 
mons which  is  now  to  be  destroyed.  The 
capricious  authority  of  the  King  and  his  Mi- 
nisters has  been  curbed  by  the  persevering 
resistance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  system  of  civil  liberty  has  been  establish- 
ed, such  as  is  enjoyed  by  no  other  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Has  anything 
recently  occurred  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  to  warrant  this  great  change 
in  its  construction  ?  In  the  old  time  was 
there  more  intelligence,  more  purity,  more 
honour,  more  independence,  more  activity 
and  exertion,  than  during  the  last  fifty 
years?  My  noble  friends  opposite  came 
into  office  on  pledges  of  retrenchment, 
economy,  improvements  in  the  law,  and  of 
promoting  even  perfection  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  every  branch  of  the  public  service. 
Have  they  redeemed  their  pledges  ?  What 
has  been  the  result  of  their  desire  to  pro- 
mote economy  ?  They  found  when  they 
took  the  Seals  of  Office,  that  economy  and 
retrenchment  had  been  carried  by  their 
predecessors  to  the  utmost  extent.  If  they 
have  not  gone  further,  it  has  not  been  for 
want  of  support  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  military  force  of 
the  kingdom  was  too  large ;  the  House  of 
Commons  has  shown  a  disposition  to  re- 
duce it,  but  Ministers  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  increase  it.  Then  as  to  the 
Penal   Code.     Mv   noble   friend   on    the 
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Woolsack,  with  great  zeal  and  activity, 
has  endeavoured  to  mitigate  its  severity ; 
and  my  right  hon.  friend  in  the  other 
House  (Sir  R.  Peel)  brought  in  several 
bills  to  efiect  this  desirable  object.  They 
found  in  the  House  of  Commons  no  indis- 
position to  second  them.  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships,then,mostseriously,whatisthereinthe 
conduct  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  watched  over 
the  public  interests,  which  calls  for  the  great 
change  contemplated  by  this  Bill  ?  Allow 
me  now,  fur  a  short  time,  to  advert  to  that 
single  specimen  of  legislation.  It  is  said, 
that  as  we  acquiesce  in  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  we  ought  to  consent  to  the  second 
reading.  I  deny  that  any  noble  Lord  on 
this  side  of  the  House  has  acquiesced  in 
the  principle.  We  subscribe  to  the  object 
of  the  measure,  which  is  Reform,  but  not  to 
the  principle  of  the  Billwhich  is  made  to  carry 
it  into  elicct.  The  noble  Earl  has  given 
us  very  clearly  to  understand,  that  if  we  go 
into  the  Committee  we  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  alter  the  Bill  substantially,  al- 
though he  modified  his  expression  after- 
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wards.  Mark  what  took  place  in  the 
other  House,  and  from  thence  we  may 
judge  of  what  we  shall  be  allowed  to  do 
here  ;  but  suppose  we  did  make  important 
changes  in  the  Bill,  what  would  the  House 
of  Commons  say  ?  We  should  be  then 
obliged  to  have  a  free  conference,  and  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature  would  be 
brought  into  collision  and  contest.  I 
should  undoubtedly  deplore  those  conse- 
quences, because  they  would  be  much 
more  fatal  than  any  that  can  result  from 
our  not  consenting  to  read  the  Bill  a  second 
time.  Every  man  must  foresee  the  infinite 
inconveniences  which  would  grow  out  of 
such  a  state  of  things.  But  to  return  to 
the  principle  of  the  measure.  -  In  my 
opinion  the  principle  of  such  a  Bill  ought 
to  be  enfranchisement;  the  principle  of 
this  is  disfranchisement.  You  disfran- 
chise places  returning  157  Members,  and 
then  you  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  vacancies.  Of  the  thirty- five  you 
arc  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose ;  and 
here  I  request  your  Lordships  to  mark  this 
circumstance  also.  Of  the  thirty-five  it  is 
intended  that  five  shall  be  given  to  Scotland 
and  five  more  to  Ireland.  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  a  more  mischievous  project 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  ;  for 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  it  ?  A  contract 
with  express  and  clear  stipulations,  has 
been  agreed  upon  and  settled  between 
Scotland  and  England,  and  between  Ire- 
land and  England.  By  this  Bill  the  com- 
pact will  be  broken,  and  there  will  be  an 
end  of  the  treaties  on  which  the  Unions  are 
founded.  What,  then,  will  the  Reformers 
of  Ireland  say  ?  They  will  tell  us  that  they 
have  not  their  fair  share  of  Representatives 
— that  they  have  a  population  of  seven  or 
eight  millions,  and  only  100  Members, 
while  Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of 
12,000,000,  has  558  Members.  The  very 
foundation  of  this  Bill  is  population,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  cer- 
tain nrbifrary  lines  have  been  drawn  of 
2,000,  4,000,  6,000,  10,000,  and  20,000 
inhabitants.  We  hnve  heard  and  seen 
many  speeches  upon  the  Bill,  but  we  have 
never  either  seen  or  heard  any  rrasoii  as- 
signed for  these  arbitrary  distinction<j.  The 
cases  of  Horsham,  Calne,  Guildford,  Dor- 
chester, and  many  others,  show  that  thty 
have  been  productive  of  the  mo«t  crying 
injustice.  I  do  not  mean  to  imp'.ilo  any 
improper  intention  to  the  franiors  of  the 
Bill;  but  certainly  there  has  been,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  something  uhfortunate  in 


the  results  of  the  lines  drawn  bv  Ministers. 
Suppose  we  were  to  estsblisli  tfait  oew 
Constitution,  can  it  last — can  it  endare  ? 
At  present  we  rest  upon  prescriptioii— 
upon  long  usage ;  and  let  us  beware  liow 
we  break  down  a  system  so  estabirsbed. 
Here  we  are  forming  a  new  estaUisbmetit, 
and  its  inequality  is  evident,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  population  of  Malton  and 
Huddersfield ;  yet  the  former  is  to  retain  its 
two  Members,  and  the  latter,  though  sp 
much  larger,  is  to  hare  only  one.  Besides, 
let  me  observe,  we  are  entitkd  to  have  some 
reasons  shewn  to  justify  us  in  assenting  to 
this  general  and   sweeping  disfranchise- 
ment.    It  was  truly  said  by  my  noble  and 
learned  friend  (LordEldon),  that  the  elect- 
ive franchise  was  a  trust,  coupled  with  an 
interest.     I   do  not  say  that  these  «are 
equal  to  pecuniary  interests,  but  tbej  are 
acknowledged  by  the  law  to  be  of  a  most 
valuable  description.    The  office  of  Earl 
Marshal  is  a  trust  coupled  with  an  interest ; 
it  is  a  valuable  privilege,   of  which  the 
possessor  cannot  be  deprived  without  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature ;  and  that  Act  can- 
not be  passed  without  an  assignable  cause 
or  a  gross  violation  of  justice.     This  par- 
ticular franchise  of  electing  Representa- 
tives, Lord  Holt,  speaking  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  it,  calls  a   "  transcendent  privi- 
lege."     Are   we   not,    then,  entitled  to 
require  some  reason  why  all  this  has  been 
done — some  justification  of  so  extensive  a 
confiscation   of  valuable  and  important 
rights   and   privileges  ?      In    defence  of 
the    clauses    for    the    disfranchisement, 
noble  Lords  have  said,  that  the  privilege 
has  been   abused.     But  it  that  abuse  has 
been  universal,  the  disfranchisement  oueht 
to  be  so ;  yet  the  rights  of  the  existing 
electors  are  to  be  preserved.  It  Is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  allege  the  abuse  as  tne  justi- 
fication for  this  partial  disfranchisement. 
But  if  these  rights  have  been  abused  so 
as  to  jiistify  their  being  put  an  end  to, 
by  whom  have  they  been  abused  ?     By 
the  very  individuals  whose  rights  are  savea 
under  this  Bill.     And  let  me  ask  what  is 
the  proposed  substitute  for  the  old,  and,  as 
it   is  called,  corrupt  constituency?     The 
right  of  voting  in  10/.  householders,  the 
worst   species   of    franchise  .which   your 
Lordships  cnn  establish.    What,  accoraing 
to  the  present  practice,  is  the  worst  species 
of  lloprcscntation  ?     That  of  scot-and-lot 
voters,  who  bear  the  closest  analogy  to  the 
right  now  proposed   to  be  introduced  by 
this  Bill.     It  has  been  said  by  a  noble 
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Miiquis,  that  the  10/.  householders  em- 
brioe  all  abovie  that  sum,  and  do  not  form 
a  low  conatituency ;  but  the  returns  show 
that  thif  is  an  error,  for  the  majority  of 
voters  will  be  persons  who  pay  only  from 
10/.  to  9(M.  per  annum  for  theirhouses. 
The  great  feature  of  this  Bill  is  this  new 
right  of  Toting.  What  confidence  can 
yon  heTe  in  the  measure,  when  \ou  see 
this  uniform  right  of  voting  substituted 
for  that  varied  constituency  which  we  be- 
fore posiessed  ?  Again,  according  to  the 
present  law,  all  the  interests  in  the  coun- 
trv  are  represented.  That  was  tlie  result 
of  a  long  experience,  which  it  is  impossible 
by  any  one  act  of  a  hasty  Legislature  to 
equal  in  the  creation  of  any  artificial  sys- 
tem. The  want  thus  created  was  felt  so 
strongly  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
that  a  warm  friend  oPthe  measure — a  warm 
Refbnner-— considering  how  the  colonial 
interest  would  be  affected,  proposed  a 
clause  to  give  Representatives  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  that  proposal  was  debated  for  one 
night.  The  evil  was  not  denied,  but  the 
remedy  was  said  to  be  impracticable. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colo- 
nial Department  endeavoured  to  obviate 
this  objection,  and  he  referred  to  the  Re- 
presentatives of  Hull.  It  was  an  unfor- 
tunate selection  of  the  place,  because  the 
persons  elected  there  are  not  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  colonial  interest.  A 
noble  Lord  admitted  he  had  no  solution 
for  another  difficulty,  that  of  finding  a 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
King's  Ministers ;  yet  we  are  called  on  to 
consent  to  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  full 
of  difficulties,  and  encountered  by  forcible 
objections  to  which  its  framcrs  see  no  so- 
lation.  There  is  another  point  of  import- 
inoe.  Among  certain  persons,  I  know 
that  gentlemen  connected  with  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  are  not  regarded  as  persons 
of  great  im(>ortancc;  but,  my  Lords,  in 
times  of  trouble  and  danger,  this  opinion, 
St  all  times  mistaken,  becomes  doubly  er- 
loneous.  There  are  few  men  in  such 
limes  who  are  so  important — active  agita- 
tors, keen  intelligent  men,  prepared  for  an 
active  lifeby  previous  habits  and  education ; 
by  what  means  have  you  secured  for  them 
SD  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons? 
None.  But  then  they  will  become  agita- 
tors— they  will  excite  public  feeling,  and 
make  extravagant  promises,  in  order  to 
secure  themselves  a  share  in  the  Repre- 
ssntatinn.  These  active,  intelligent,  and 
tariMtious  men  will  necessarily,  therefore, 


throw    themselves    into    the   democratic 
scale,  and  make  the  contest  between  that 
interest  and  all  the  other  interests  of  th 
State    fearfully    decisive.      I   have   now 
touched  a  few  of  these  difficulties,  but 
these  are  vain  and  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  aggregate  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Bill.     From  the  first  time  at 
which  1  looked  at  it,  the  point  that  oc- 
curred to  me  was,  what  will  be  the  com- 
position of  the  new  House  of  Commons? 
You  will  strike  off  1.57  Members  from  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  and  how  do 
you  dispose   of  the  vacant  places  ?     You 
give  sixty-five  to  counties,  and  fifty  to  the 
large  populous  towns  of  the  empire,  to  be 
elected  by  the  constituency  I  have  already 
described.     I  ask  you,  whether  by  this 
arrangement  you  do  not  throw  an  enor- 
mous weight  into  the  democratic  part  of 
the  Constitution  ?     Recollect  what  that 
constituency  consists  of;  see  who  are  now 
the  favourite  candidates  at  popular  places. 
This  change  takes  away  nearly  fifty  Mem- 
bers ;  it  makes  a  ditTerence  of  100;  for 
fifty  are  taken   from  the  close  boroughs, 
and  fifty  added  to  the  populous  towns. 
In  the  same  manner  thirty-five  are  taken 
from  small  boroughs,  and  altogether,  there- 
fore, the  difference  amounts  to  135.     The 
change  is  one  of  a  most  important  nature. 
That,  however,    is  not  all.      The   noble 
Duke,  in  his  speech  the  other  night,  point- 
ed out  the  result  with  respect  to  Scotland 
— he  showed,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  conservative  sys- 
tem of  Parliament  has  been  destroyed  by 
this  Dill.     Let  me  add  the  result  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland.     That  is  an  important 
point.     Out  of  100  Members  returned  for 
Ireland,  what  is  the  proportion  of  Catholics 
and  supporters  of  the  Catholics  ?     At  least 
three-fourths.      That  number,  therefore, 
are,  or  will  be  agitators ;  and  when  you 
add  this  to  what  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  your  Lordships  will  believe  that  the 
noble  Duke's  description  was  nearly  cor- 
rect, when  he  said  that  this   Bill  would 
constitute  a  fierce  democratic  assembly. 
In   my  view  of  the  matter,  this  change 
creates  a  great  and  most  important  differ- 
ence.    1  know  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  in  it — 
I  know  that  it  is  of\en  unmanageable ;  but 
if  those  wko  are  conversant  with  the  House 
of  Commons  will  advert  to  the  change  to 
which  I  refer,  they  will  agree  with  me  in 
sayinj;,  thnt  it  will  be  a  most  unmanageable 
democratic  body,  and  that  by  adopting 
L2 
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this  measure,  we    shall    alike  endanger 
the   Crown  and   the   Constitution.     On 
this  view  of  these  circumstances,    I  say, 
that  whatever  name  the  Government  choose 
to  give  to  this  Bill,  it  is  in  fact  and  in  sub- 
stance a  revolutionary  measure.     It  will 
endanger  the  Constitution  itself.    To  the 
monarchical   institutions  of  the  country 
I  have  been  attached,  both  by  habit  and 
education.     I  do  not  wish  for  a  change 
that  might  affect  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Crown,  nor  for  one  which  will  bring 
about  a  republic,  or  a  republic  in  the  shape 
of  a   limited  monarchy.      Republics  are 
tyrannical  and  vicious,  arbitrary  and  cruel, 
and  unsteady.  I  do  not  charge  the  Minis- 
ters with  having  introduced  this  Bill  for 
the   purpose    of    subverting  our  form  of 
Government;  but  such  will  be  its  effect. 
I  ask  again,  what  will  be  the  consequence 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  with  respect  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland — will   it   stand  ?     The 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  is  supported 
by  persons  who  form  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  people  there,  but  they  possess  poli- 
tical power,  most  of  the  power,  the  wealth, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  country,  and  by 
those  means  they  have   been   enabled  to 
stand  against  the  Catholics.     The  effect 
of  this  Bill  will  be,  to  transfer  that  power 
to  the  Catholics.     Many  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate Reform  may  consider  that  as  an  ar- 
gument in  its  favour,  but  we  are  bound  by 
the  terms  of  the  Union  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  and  because 
I  have  the  feeling  that  we   are  strictly 
bound  to  do  this,  I  cannot  give  my  assent 
to  this  measure.     Observe,  too,  my  Lords, 
the  proof  of  what  I  say.     Before  this  Bill 
was  introduced,  there  was  a  loud  cry  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union  ;  but  the  moment 
this  Bill  was  promulgated,  that  cry  at  once 
ceased.     The  noble  Lord  says,  that  sub- 
sequent to  this  Bill  the  cry  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  has  been  silenced,  and  that 
we  have  not  a  single  petition  on  the  sub- 
ject.     Does  my  noble  friend,  who  knows 
mankind  so  well,  suffer  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived by  this  ?     A  calm  appears  to  have 
been  produced,  but  although  the  storm 
has'ceased  to  rage,  and  the  agitation  has 
subsided,  you  can  detect,  from  time  to 
time,  the  underworkings  with  a  precision 
and  certainty  that  are  infallible.  The  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  says, 
give  largely,  in  order  that  the  people  may 
not  want  more.     That  is   a   most  extra- 
ordinary mode  of  proceeding.  Are  men  so 
little  interested  in  the  extending  of  their 
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own  power,  that  they  will  cease  to  grasp 
at  any  thing  more  when  they  have  the 
means  of  effecting  their  own  wishes  in  their 
own  hands  ?     But,  though  the  noble  Earl 
may  be  mistaken  on  this  point,  the  Re- 
formers do  not  disguise  the  matter.     The 
noble  Earl  proposes  to  open  the  door  to 
their  wishes.     He  is  ready  to  throw  open 
the  floodgates  that  will  admit  the  torrent 
of  democratic  power.     That  torrent  will 
rush  in  and   overpower  him.     The  noble 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  with   his  activity 
and  power,  may,  for  a  time, float  upon  the 
tide,  and  play  his  gambols  on  the  surface ; 
but  the  least  check  will  overturn  him,  and 
he  will  sink  beneath  the  waves.     But  is 
this  the  last  step  with  respect  to  Reform 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  On  the  ground 
of  ancient  usages,   you  could   fight  the 
battle;  but  now,  withthem  taken  from  you, 
your  resistance  will  be  in  vain.     The  Bal- 
lot has  been  talked  of,   and  on  one  occa- 
sion, a  learned  gentleman,  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  Leeds,  was  asked  whether  he 
would  support  it.     He  answered,  that  at 
present  his  Majesty's  Ministers  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it,  and,  therefore,  he  could  not 
engage  to  support  it,  though  I  must  admit 
that  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Ballot 
were  the  best  I  ever  read,  and  his  convic- 
tion openly  expressed  that  it  was  a  good 
regulation.     That  is  his  answer  now;  but 
when  this  Bill  shall  have  passed,  how  will 
he  be  able  to  answer  it  ?   He,  undoubtedly, 
will   be,   in   a  reformed  Parliament,   au 
active  instrument  for  introducing  and  sup- 
porting it.     The  Church  in  Ireland  will  be 
one  of  the  first  of  the  aims  of  the  Reformers 
for  they  say,  that  they  do  not  ask  for  Reform 
for  the  sake  of  Reform,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  consequences.    What  are  the  conse- 
quences?   The  abolition  of  tithes,  and  re- 
member, ray  Lords,  that  lawyers  of  some 
eminence  have  lately  told  us,  that  they 
ought  to  be  diverted  from  their  present,  and 
revert  to  their  original  purposes.  The  next 
point  isthatofthe  funded  properly.  Itissaid 
that  there  must  be  an  immense  reductioD  of 
taxation,  and  that  reduction  can  only  take 
place  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  the  public  creditor.     It  is  said  in 
plain  terms,  that  there  must  be  an  equitable 
adjustment,  which  means  a  gross  injustice 
to  the  public  creditor.     The   Corn-laws, 
our  colonial  possessions,  all  will  be  attacked 
in  the  ReformedParliament.  Who,  I  ask,  is 
the  first  candidate  for  Manchester  ?    Mr. 
Cobbett,  a  gentleman  of  extreme  talent 
and   power,    who  has  stated    his  views 
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to  the  people  of  that  town,  and  who  tells 
them  that  he  will  not  suffer  himselt'  to  be 
returned  unless  they  consent  to  agree  in 
his  Tiews,  which  they  seem  likely  to  do,  as 
they  still  support  him.  He  is  a  political 
writer  of  great  power,  and  by  whom  is  he 
supported?  By  a  noble  Earl  who  sits 
opposite  to  me,  whose  talents  I  admire, 
and  whose  talents  all  of  us  have  very 
recently  had  occasion  to  admire,  but  1 
more  than  many  others,  because  I  have 
beeo  acquainted  with  them  by  their  fre- 
quent exhibition  in  the  other  House  of 
Pariiament.  What  does  that  noble  Lord 
say?  He  writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cobbett's 
committee^  recommends  Mr.  Cobbctt  to 
their  choice,  and  states  he  concurs  in 
the  views  of  Mr.  Cobbelt.  Now,  what  are 
the  views  of  Mr.  Cobbett?  The  noble 
Lord  refers  to  the  Norfolk  Petition,  which 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  which  states 
his  principles,  and  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  says  he  entirely  subscribes.  In  that 
petition  he  proposes  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  an  equitable  adjustment, 
which,  in  other  words,  is  a  flagrant  breach 
of  the  public  faith.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  noble  Earl ;  1  do  not  mention 
these  things  as  a  matter  of  charge 
against  him,  he  has  a  right  to  his  opinions, 
and  I  am  sure  he  is  sincere  in  them ;  but 
I  will  not  consent  to  constitute  a  House  of 
Commons,  which  shall  lead  to  the  pursuit 
of  such  objects,  the  support  of  whicii,  by 
men  of  talent  and  character,  and  rank  and 
station,  such  as  distinguish  the  noble  Earl, 
fills  me,  I  confess,  with  the  most  serious 
apprehension  and  alarm ;  and  I  foresee,  in 
this  and  other  similar  circumstances,  con- 
'sequences  likely  to  result  from  this  mea- 
surep  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  de- 
precate in  terms  sufficiently  strong.  But, 
It  is  said,  we  must  pass  this  Bill.  We 
have    been    threatened    with   the    consc- 

2uences  which  will  result  from  our  refusal. 
^ut  of  doors  we  have  been  menaced  in 
every  variety  of  form — in  the  hypocritical 
shape  of  friendly  advice  contained  in 
anonymous  pamphlets,  and  in  the  most 
undisguised  and  virulent  language  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  press.  The  cry  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  of  malignant  and 
rotten -hearted  Lords,  has  been  revived 
and  appeals  have  even  been  made  to  the 
soldiers.  It  is  true  that  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill  in  this  House  have  not  made  use 
of  the  language  of  menace,  but  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
IHnt|  and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 


the  Woolsack,  have  conveyed  the  im 
pression  in  allusions  as  sufficiently  and  in- 
telligibly strong,  and  in  a  manner  as  for- 
cible as  if  terms  of  menace  had  been  em- 
ployed. My  Lords,  I  owe  the  situation  I 
have  the  honour  of  holding  in  this  House 
to  the  gracious  kindness  of  my  late  Sove- 
reign— a  monarch  largely  endowed  with 
great  and  princely  quaUties.  I  cannot 
boast  of  an  illustrious  descent — I  have 
sprung  from  the  people.  I  am  proud  of 
being  thus  associated  with  the  descendants 
of  those  illustrious  names  which  have  shed 
lusture  upon  the  history  of  our  country. 
But  if  I  thought  that  your  Lordships  were 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  the  un- 
worthy measures  that  have  been  resorted 
to,  and  that  you  could  from  such  motives 
be  induced  to  swerve  from  the  discharge  of 
your  duty  on  this  important  occasion, 
when  everything  valuable  in  our  institutions 
is  at  stake,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  this 
dignity,  and  take  refuge  from  it  in  the 
coniparative  obscurity  of  private  life,  rather 
than  mix  with  men  so  unmindful  of  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
high  station  and  Illustrious  birth.  Wc 
are  placed  here,  my  Lords,  not  to  pass 
Vestry  Acts  or  Road  Bills,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  against  any  rash  re- 
sult from  the  act  of  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  and  against  the  wishes  of  the 
people  when  they  might  lead  to  destruc- 
tion. 1  say,  my  Lords,  I  fear  not  the 
threats  with  which  we  are  menaced.  The 
people  of  England  are  noble  and  generous. 
If  they  think  that  we  have  not  done  our 
duty,  but  have  deserted  it  from  base,  per- 
sonal, or  selfish  motives,  they  would  turn 
from  the  contemplation  of  our  conduct  with 
disgust.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may 
he.  tlieir  inclinations,  and  however  vehement 
their  desires,  if  they  see  that  we  honestly 
perform  our  duty,  be  our  decision  what  it 
may,  they  will  receive  it  with  appro- 
bation and  applause.  I  l)elieve  that  in 
what  has  been  said  respecting  the  public 
feeling  there  is  much  exaggeration.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  mere  multitude — 
but  of  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. And  I  am  convinced  that  if  they 
were  satisfied  that  if  from  any  base 
personal  motives,  we  neglected  to  do  what 
in  our  conscience  we  conceived  to  be  our 
duty,  thev  would  turn  from  us  with  con- 
tempt  and  disgust.  My  Lords,  I  am  satis- 
fied, too,  that  whatever  may  l)e  the  con- 
clusion to  which  we  come — if  we  perform 
our  duty  according  to  our  own  view  of  it 
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— ^^although  that  should  be  contrary  to 
their  inclination,  they  will  abstain  from 
all  violence.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
by  one  vote  this  night  give  the  people 
reason  to  suppose  that,  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  our  consciences,  and  what  we 
believe  to  be  our  duty,  we,  urged  by  un- 
'worthy  motives,  should  decide  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  our  titles,  our  possessions,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  would  all  be 
forfeited,  and  we  should  be  for  ever  de- 
based. Perilous  as  is  the  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
proud  one — the  eyes  of  the  country  are 
anxiously  turned  upon  us,  and  if  we  decide 
as  becomes  us,  we  shall  merit  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  every  friend  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  of  the  British  empire. 

Lord  Holland  rose  amidst  cries  of 
"  Question/'  He  entreated  the  indulgence 
of  their  Lordships,  observing,  that  he  was 
not  going  to  make  a  speech.  But  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  had 
thought  proper  to  pass  a  sneer  and  a  sar- 
casm upon  him,  because,  in.  presenting  the 
petitions  of  the  people  of  England,  he 
had  ventured  to  remark',  that  they  applied 
to  their  Lordships  to  pass  this  Bill,  and 
did  not  mention  Vote  by  Ballot  or  Uni- 
versal Suffrage.  If  the  noble  Lord  had 
any  advantage  over  him  by  sneering  at  his 
innocence  and  simplicity — 

Lord  Lyndhurst  rose,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  some  explanatory 
remark,  but  was  interrupted  by  seve- 
ral noble  Lords,  who  vociferously  called 
**  Order  !*V  Considerable  tumult  prevailed 
for  several  minutes. 

Lord  Kenyan  rose  to  order,  and  said, 
that  when  a  noble  Lord  rose  with  the  in- 
tention of  calling  any  other  noble  Lord  to 
order — if  he  was  himself  out  of  order,  it 
was  quite  competent  to  any  other  noble 
l/u-d  to  call  him  to  order. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  risen  appeared  to  have 
totally  mistaken  the  matter.  His  noble 
friend  (Lord  Holland)  was  not  speaking 
to  order — he  had  not  yet  spoken  in  the 
course  of  the  Debate,  and  he  had  a  right 
to  reply  to  an  insinuation  or  sarcasm  made, 
he  thought,  not  in  a  very  courteous  manner. 
His  noble  friend  had  a  right  to  justify 
himself,  and  to  answer  an  insinuation 
which  had  been  thrown  out  against  him. 
He  had  also  u  right  to  speak  upon  the 
whole  question,  not  having  yet  spoken. 
Therefore,  as  it  had  come  to  his  (Earl 
Grey's)  turn  to  speak  to  order,  be  would 


desire  that  his  noble  friend  might,  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  of  the  House,  be  heard' 
without  interruption,  and  that,  if  any 
noble  Ijord  should  afterwards  wish  to 
answer  his  noble  friend,  or  make  any  ob- 
servations upon  what  he  should  say,  he 
might  also  be  heard. 

This  was  followed  by  a  general  cry  of 
'*  Lord  Holland." 

Lord  Holland:  My  Lords,  I  did  aot 
rise  to  speak  to  order,  but  if  you  insist 
upon  my  speaking  to  order,  I  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  now  ;  for  having  been  called 
to  order  by  the  noble  Lord  (Kenyon)  I 
have  a  right,  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  to 
speak  in  preference  to  any  other  Peer. 
Let  it,  however,  be  understood,  that  I  did 
not  rise  to  speak  to  order,  but  I  threw  my- 
self upon  your  Lordships'  indulgence  to 
bear  with  me  while  I  made  an  answer  to  a 
personal  attack  which  has  been  made  upon 
me  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  I  now 
again  ask  that  indulgence  which  I  never 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  parliamentary 
career  heard  refiised  to  any  Peer  who 
asked  it.  I  request,  then^  that  I  may  not 
again  be  interrupted  by  any  noble  Lord, 
and  especially  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  will  be  allowed,  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  speak  after  me  if  he  please.  1 
say,  then,  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
has  thought  proper  to  indulge — in  a  man- 
ner perfectly  parliamentary,  I  admit — in 
a  sneer  and  sarcasm  at  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  my  innocence  in  remarking  that 
petitions  which  I  presented  prayed  for  the 
Bill,  and  said  nothing  about  Vote  by 
Ballot;  and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
asked  me,  if  1  were  simple  enough  to  be- 
lieve the  petitioners.  Now  if  there  were 
any  wit  or  advantage  in  that  sarcasm,  I 
leave  the  noble  Lord  in  the  full  possession 
of  both.  I  tell  him  plainly,  that  I  do  be- 
lieve the  petitioners,  and  that  I  do  not  sus- 
pect them  of  insincerity.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  what  I  think,  and 
nothing  more  than  what  I  think ;  and  I 
am  in  the  habit  also  of  believing  that 
others  do  the  same,  except  when,  from 
facts  that  are  obvious,  and  from  observa- 
tions which  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in,  I 
am  convinced  that  a  person  is  neither 
speaking  all  he  thinkn,  nor  what  he  thinkt ; 
and  1  tell  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that 
I  have  seen  and  heard  such  a  person.  I 
repeat,  that  I  am  simple  and  foolish  enough 
to  believe  the  people  of  England,  and  not 
to  suspect  them  of  a  mean  and  pitiful  de- 
ception, and  I  do  trust  that  your  Loid* 
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diipt  will  leave  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  in  the  sole  enjoyment  of  his  witty, 
and  perhajM  clever  discernment,  and  share 
with  me  in  the  folly  and  simplicity  of  be- 
lieving that  the  people  are  not  so  base  as 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  thinks  he  has 
discovered  them  to  be. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  he  did  not  by  any 
means  intend  to  sugfgest  the  inference 
whieh  the  noble  Lord  drew  from  what  he 
had  said.  He  migiit  have  expressoil  his 
sentiments  in  a  manner  which  displeased 
the  noble  Lord ;  but  that  noble  Lord  was 
the  last  man  to  whom  he  should  he  dis- 
posed to  say  any  thin^  disresi>cctful. 

Lord  Tenterden  rose,  and  said,  that  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  address  a  very  few 
sentiments  to  their  Lordships  upon  this 
important  question.  Many  topics  had  oc- 
curred to  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  Bill 
now  before  their  Lordships,  and  the  arsru- 
ments  which  he  had  heard  in  favour  of  it, 
which  he  thought  he  could  with  propriety 
ofler  to  their  Lordships.  But  he  found 
that  all  those  topics  had  been  urged  with 
so  moch  more  force  and  ability  than  he 
coold  bring  to  the  task,  that  he  should  for- 
bear entering  upon  them.  There  was, 
however,  one  point,  and  one  alone,  u(>on 
which  he  would  beg  leave  to  address  a  few 
words  to  their  Lordships  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  not  so  much  in  his  character  of  a 
Peer,  although  it  was  only  in  that  charac- 
ter that  he  had  a  right  to  speak,  as  in  the 
character  of  which  the  robes  he  wore  re- 
minded him,  that  he  desired  to  address 
their  Lordships.  He  found  that  the  rip^hts 
of  almost  all  the  corporate  bodies  in  Eng- 
land, whether  they  were  held  by  charter 
or  prescription,  were  treated  by  this  Bill, 
so  far  as  he  saw,  with  absolute  contempt, 
and  that  many  of  them  were  to  be  annihi- 
lated and  abrogated,  while  others  were  to 
be  despoiled  of  their  privileges.  He  had 
listened  in  vain  for  anv  suflicient  reasons 
far  the  extent  to  which  these  measures 
were  carried — or,  if  it  were  intended  only 
to  transfer  from  some  decayed  parts  of  the 
ooaatituency  their  privileges  to  other  more 
sooady  more  numerous,  and  more  healthy 
parts,  which  he  believed  in  his  conscience 
was  alt  that  was  desired  by  all  the  reason- 
able classes  of  his  Majesty's  sul>jects — by 
the  middle  classes,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained as  great  a  respect  as  any  man — (he 
ovght  to  tell  their  lx)rdships,  that  he  enter- 
tained a  respect  and  aiibction  for  those 
»s,sinceiicJwassprungfromthem);  but, 

of  such  a  reasonable  and  moderate 


measure,  reconcileahle  with  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  he  found  onegoing  infinitely 
beyond  what  any  man  had  ever  expected, 
and  carrying  the  principle  further  than 
could  ever  have  been  anticipated.  And 
upon  what  footing  was  this  Bill  put? 
Upon  the  footing  of  expediency.  Now, 
he  would  ask,  was  it  expedient?  Expe- 
diency was  a  tyrant.  It  was  the  plausible 
pretext  for  every  act  of  injustice.  But 
what  particularly  called  upon  him  to  address 
these  few  words  to  their  Lordships  was 
this  : — If  they  passed  this  Bill  into  a  law, 
it  would  establish  a  precedent  of  future 
argument  for  the  annihilation  of  all  other 
rights.  He  did  not  say  that  such  argu- 
ments would  be  just,  but  they  would  be 
as  plausible  as  any  arguments  of  expe- 
diency which  had  been  put  forth  on  this 
Bill.  He  held  himself,  in  the  situation 
which  he  unworthily  filled,  peculiarly 
bound  to  uphold  the  chartered  rights  of 
the  people.  This  would  go  to  subvert 
those  rights,  and  upon  that  principle, 
though  not  for  that  reason  alone,  he  felt 
bound  to  dissent  from  the  measure. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  addressed  their 
Lordships  at  an  earlier  hour  this  evening, 
and  if  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  he  would,  as  he  greatly  desired  to  have 
ent«»rcd  into  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  imposed  upon  him  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  opposing  a  measure  which  came  be- 
forethat  House  with  the  strong  recommend- 
ation of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and 
which  had  been  carried  by  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  having  been 
disappointed  in  that  wish,  he  hoped,  after 
the  splendid  display  of  argument  and  of 
eloquence  which  they  had  heard  in  the 
course  of  the  Debate,  that  he  should  be 
considered  as  acting  most  proi>erly,  both  to 
their  Lordships  and  to  himself,  if  he  tres- 
passed on  their  attention  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible at  that  very  late  hour.  He  meant  to 
confine  himself  to  a  few  words,  and  he 
would  not  trouble  the  House  even  with 
these,  if  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary,  in 
justice  to  himself,  to  state  his  opinions 
and  feeling  on  the  general  subject  of  Re- 
form. Most  sincerely  as  he  admired  our 
happy  Constitution,  still  he  did  not  carry 
his  veneration  so  far  as  not  to  allow  that 
it  had  its  defects  and  anomalies ;  neither 
had  he  such  a  strong  predilection  for  things 
as  they  were  as  not  to  think  that  improve- 
ment was  desirable  and  might  be  effected. 
Whatever  abuse  or  corruption  had  crept 
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into  the  Constitution,  by  neglect  or  by 
Ticious  practice,  he  was  anxious  to  correct 
by  safe  and  constitutional  remedies.  To 
a  Aeform  synonymous  with  the  extermin- 
ation of  abuses,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
excellencies  of  the  Constitution,  he  pro- 
fessed himself  a  sincere  friend,  and  amongst 
the  right  reverend  Prelates  who  sat  on  the 
bench  near  him,  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
a  single  individual  who  did  not  concur  with 
him  in  that  sentiment.  He  had  heard, 
with  great  satisfaction,  in  the  course  of 
this  Debate,  the  opinions  delivered  by 
noble  Lords  in  opposition  to  this  Bill,  be- 
cause they  had  declared  that  their  oppo- 
sition was  directed,  not  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  or  the  general  principle 
of  Reform,  and  they  had  expressed  their 
willingness  to  accede  to  a  measure  of 
gradual,  temperate,  and  safe  Reform.  In 
that  sentiment  he  entirely  concurred  with 
them.  He  could  not  help  indulging  a  hope, 
that  the  result  of  this  discussion  might  be 
an  union  of  men  of  all  parties,  having  the 
same  great  object  in  view — the  good  of 
their  country,  and  that,  thus  uniting, 
they  would  prepare  some  measure  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  so  cautiously 
worded  as  to  tranquillize  the  fears  of  those 
who  dreaded  agitation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  sufficiently  efficient  to  satisfy  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution,  who,  while 
they  desired  to  have  its  excellencies  pre- 
served and  its  blemishes  removed,  were  un- 
willing to  try  an  experiment  so  extensive 
as  that  which  was  now  proposed.  Some 
persons  might  think  that  a  notion  of  this 
kind  was  chimerical  and  futile.  He  was 
not  of  that  opinion  ;  he  thought  that,  on 
each  side,  feelings  and  prejudices  might 
be  sacrificed  ;  and  in  proportion  to  those 
sacrifices — in  proportion  as  the  question 
was  relieved  from  the  asperities  and  diffi- 
culties which  surrounded  it — in  that  pro- 
portion would  those  who  adopted  that  wise 
and  temperate  course  command  and  re- 
ceive the  gratitude  of  the  country.  He 
would  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that,  if  it 
were  their  Lordships'  pleasure  to  pass  this 
Bill,  he  should  sincerely  rejoice,  and  no 
man  more  so  than  himself,  if  the  appre- 
hensions which  he  entertained  of  its  effects 
should  turn  out  to  be  groundless.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  Lordships  threw  out 
this  measure,  and  popular  violence,  which 
he  did  not  expect,  should  unfortunately 
follow,  he  would  be  content  to  bear  his 
share  in  the  general  calamity;  but,  in 
either  case,  be  should  have  this  consola* 


tion,  during  the  few  remaining  years  he 
had  to  live,  that  in  the  course  which  he 
had  taken,  he  was  actuated  by  no  sinis- 
ter motives,  but  that  he  had  opposed  the 
Bill  because  he  thought  that  it  was  mis- 
chievous in  its  tendency,  and  would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  the  fabric  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  rose  amidst  loud 
cries  of  "  Question !"  The  illustrious 
Duke  said,  I  rise  under  great  disadvant- 
ages— fatigued  by  a  long  and  serious  at- 
tention to  the  Debate,  not  only  of  this 
night,  but  also  of  the  five  last  nights  upon 
the  important  question  which  is  now  un- 
der the  consideration  of  your  Lordships — 
[signs  of  impatience],  I  really  must  claim 
the  courtesy  of  noble  Lords.  I  do  not 
intrude  on  their  attention  on  common  oc- 
casions ;  it  is  only  on  great  constitutional 
questions,  when  I  conceive  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  to  be  con- 
cerned, when  it  is  my  duly  to  give  a  con- 
scientious vote,  that  I  claim  their  indul- 
gence to  listen  to  the  humble  opinion  of 
an  individual  who  discusses  a  question 
conscientiously,  according  to  what  he  feels 
to  be  his  duty.  I  state,  my  Lords,  that 
I  come  before  you  under  peculiar  disad- 
vantages. I  believe  all  the  talent  that  is 
concentrated  in  this  House  has  expressed 
its  opinion  upon  this  important  question ; 
and  that  a  humble  man  like  myself  should 
be  forced  to  be  one  of  the  last  speakers, 
exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the  proceed- 
ings, is  a  great  disadvantage,  independent 
of  my  want  of  abilities  to  discharge  that 
duty,  which  I  am  so  anxious  to  perform 
to  the  country  and  to  myself.  1  have 
been  alluded  to  particularly  by  a  noble 
Baron  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
who  courteously  addressed  his  argu- 
ments to  me,  and  by  another  noble 
and  learned  Baron  in  the  course  of  the 
evening ;  and  having  those  opinions  ad- 
dressed to  myself,  so  far  as  an  individual 
is  concerned,  I  wish  to  answer  the  points 
which  have  been  applied  particularly  to 
me.  The  noble  and  learned  Baron,  in 
stating  the  principle  of  the  origin  of  seats 
in  the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  was 
correct  in  his  first  statement ;  but  the 
noble  and  learned  Baron  must  allow  me 
to  add,  that  I  do  not  think  in  his  state- 
ment he  has  argued  correctly  or  fairly.  I 
am  using  the  terms  in  no  invidious  sense ; 
but  I  heard  the  same  remark  mooted  by  a 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  formerly  held 
the  situation  now  filled  by  my  noble  and 
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learned  frieDd,  who  stated  to  mc  an  opinion 
from  which  1  historically  dificr.     If  I  have 
any  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  introduction 
of  the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  I  con- 
ceive that  it  originated  at  a  time  when  there 
was  much  less  knowledge  than  there  is 
now;  and  when    the    Crown    conceived, 
as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  stated,  that 
by  the  appointment  of  these  boroughs  it 
might  check  the  power  of  the    Barons. 
That  I  grant — but  where  is  the  difference '( 
It  b  not  for  me  to  enter  into  the  details. 
That  power  which  the  Crown  intended  as 
a  balance  to  the  Aristocracy  might  by  cir- 
cumstances— by    lavish    grants  from  the 
Crown   itself — by  the   Reformation — and 
by  the  Revolution — have  passed  from  the 
hands  to  which  it  was  consigned  into  those 
which  would  extend  the  interests  of  the 
Crown.  The  House  ofCommons,  I  think,  my 
Lords  was  raised  up  by  the  Crown,  as  a  ba- 
lance against  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy; 
but  the  power  of  the  Crown  has  for  many 
reasons,  become  much  less  since  that  pe- 
riod.    1  impute  no  undue  motives  to  the 
noble  Lords  who  oppose  this  Bill.     I  cer- 
tainly have  party  feelings,  but  those  feel- 
ings do  not  prevent  me  from  respecting 
those  wljo  differ  from  me.     But,  my  Lords, 
what  is   the  nature  of  this  Bill  ?     Your 
Lordships  have  received  from  the  House  of 
Commons  a   Bill,  which   they  submit  to 
your  consideration.     In  favour  of  that  Bill 
numberless  petitions  have  been  presented  ; 
and   I  say,  therefore,  that  the  Bill   is  in 
conformity  with  the  opinions  of  the  people. 
It  has  been  the  fil!^hion  with  some  noble 
Lords  to  treat  the  people  with  disrespect. 
lean  not  agree  with  the  noble  Lords  in 
that  sentiment.     I  know  the  people  better 
than   many  of  your  Lordships  do.     My 
situation,  my  habits  of  life,  my  connection 
with   many   charitable    institutions,    and 
other  circumstances  on  which  I  do  not  now 
wish  to  enter  minutely,  give  me  the  moans 
of  knowing  them,     lam  in  the  habit  of 
talking  with  them  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.     I  believe  they  have  confidence  in 
me,  and  that  they  tell  me  their  honest 
sentiments;  and  my  firm  conviction,  aris- 
ing from  the  strong  feeling  which  1  have 
heard  expressed  on  this  subject,  is,  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  Bill  should 
beadopted,  tomeetthe  improved  condition 
ofthe  people.  I  wish  to  give  your  Ix)rdships 
a  description  of  these  individuals,  for  many 
noble  Lords  are  not  acquainted  with  their 
habits  and  pursuits.     I  have  gone  to  the 
mtcbanica'  societies,  I  have  visited  their 


institutions,  and  seen  their  libraries.  At 
Nottingham  they  have  a  library  that  would 
do  credit  to  the  house  of  any  nobleman  ; 
ihey  have  every  kind  of  books,  historical 
and  philosophical ;  in  short,  they  possess 
an  abundance  of  those  works  which  are 
calculated  to  instruct  the  mind  and  im- 
prove the  heart.  Now,  have  not  these 
men  as  good  judgment  as  your  Lordships? 
— And  if  they  have,  have  they  not  a  just 
right  to  use  it  ?  I^t  me  add  to  this,  when  we 
are  talking  of  classes  of  society,  that  I  have 
every  respect  for  the  nobility  ofthe  country. 
No  man  can  have  a.  greater  respect  than  [ 
have  for  the  claims  of  rank  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  your  Lordships  must  allow  me 
to  say,  that  education  ennobles  more  than 
anything  else,  and  when  I  find  the  people 
increasing  in  knowledge  and  wealth,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  why  they  ought 
not,  also,  to  rise  in  the  ranks  of  society. 
As  they  increase  in  affluence  and  know- 
ledge, will  they  not  perceive  that  they  have 
a  claim  to  greater  rights,  and  is  it  not 
natural  that  they  should  endeavour  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  attain  them  ? 
Without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Chief  Justice,  who,  in 
a  manner  that  did  him  honour,  stated  to 
your  Lordships  that  he  had  emanated  from 
the  middle  class  of  society,  I  ask  him,  and 
1  ask  your  Lordships  generally,  whether 
it  is  wise,  when  you  can  turn  the  wealth 
and  knowledge  of  that  class  to  the  benefit 
ofthe  State,  to  take  a  ditferent  course; 
to  prevent  it  from  having  a  fair  share  in 
the  Representation  of  the  country,  and 
thus  to  turn  that  which  ought  to  be  a 
national  advantage,  into  a  source  of  evil, 
which  must  retard  the  general  interest  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  ?  We  have  been 
told  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of 
other  foreign  transactions,  ashavingcreated 
the  present  feeling  in  the  public  mind. 
If  I  were  to  use  an  expression  which,  per- 
haps, is  not  very  courteous  in  this  House, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  is  strong  and  com- 
prehensive, I  should  say  that  this  is  a 
mere  humbug.  We  are  too  sensible  in 
this  country  to  take  political  fashions  from 
the  French.  Our  Constitution  is  too  sfood 
to  induce  the  j>eople  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  mushroom  constitution  of  France. 
We  may  have  our  faults — we  may  have 
our  vanity  ;  but  I  am  sure  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  of  this  country  will  never 
suffer  them  to  forget  the  origin  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  while  they  look  to  that 
they  will  never  go  wrong — they  may  r^oo* 
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vate,  but  will  n^ver  impair  the  Conttitu* 
tion.  How  particular  boroughs,  which  it 
is  the  object  of  this  Bill  to  disfranchise, 
got  into  the  bauds  of  noble  Peers  I  do  not 
pretend  to  aay ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  them.  It  is  a  ground 
from  which  I  will  not  depart — that  how- 
ever these  noble  Peers  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  these  borojighs,  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  they  ought  no  longer  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  them.  I  certainly  am 
less  interested  in  matters  of  this  kind  than 
other  noble  Lords,  because  I  have  no  pro- 
perty of  that  sort.  But  notwithstanding 
that  fact,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  belonging  to  the  Aristocracy  of  the 
country,  when  an  odium  is  cast  upon  that 
Aristocracy,  I,  as  a  member  of  it,  must 
bear  my  share  of  it ;  therefore,  as  one  con- 
cerned, but  not  interested,  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  require  that  the  cause  of 
that  odium  should  be  removed.  As  I 
said  before,  the  people  of  this  country 
have  too  much  good  sense  to  be  induced 
to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  French  constitu- 
tion. In  the  year  1792  I  differed  most 
materially  upon  this  point  with  several 
noble  Peers,  who  went  over  from  the  party 
to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  belong, 
underthe  impression  thai  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  follow  the  example  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France.  I  confess  that,  at  that 
time,  although  I  was  a  very  young  man, 
I  felt  much  surprised  at  the  conduct  of 
those  noble  Lords,  because  I  could  not 
conceive  how  an  English  Peer  could,  for 
one  moment,  rank  himself  with  the  Peers 
of  France  under  the  old  regime.  In  Eng- 
land our  Aristocracy  is  independent — its 
privileges  are  acknowledged — its  duties  are 
plainly  marked  out — it  stands  between  the 
people  and  the  Crown,  invested  by  the 
Constitution  with  the  sacred  charge  of 
maintaining  the  prerogative  of  the  one, 
and  protecting  the  just  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  other.  The  Aristocracy  of 
France  was  of  a  totally  different  character. 
I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  very  few  of  the 
old  French  noblesse  had  an  income  of 
more  than  2,000/.  a-year ;  and  that  was 
principally  derived  from  honorary  situations 
about  the  Court ;  so  that  the  merit  of  their 
fidehty  to  their  Sovereign  consisted  in  their 
not  being  able  to  live  without  him.  We, 
however,  are  an  independent  body ;  and 
when  we  do  justice  to  the  people,  as  I  am 
sure  we  shall  do,  by  giving  our  sanction  to 
this  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Repretentatiooi  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 


they  will  perceive,  and  acknowladgt  with 
joy,  the  kindly  feelings  which  we  have 
manifested  towards  them.  Whether  this 
Bill  be  carried  this  day  remains  with  your 
Lordships ;  but  if  it  do  not,  something 
else  assuredly  will  pass— somethings  else, 
perhaps,  which  may  not  be  so  palatable, 
because  it  will  be  introduced  under  less 
advantageous  terms.  That  is  what  I  wish 
to  avoid  ;  and  I  say  this  with  a  thorougli 
conviction,  that  the  vote  which  I  am  about 
to  give  this  night  is  one  of  vital  im- 
portance— one  in  which  my  character,  as  s 
member  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  a  Peer 
of  England,  is  deeply  implicated.  A 
noble  and  learned  Earl,  whom  I  have  al- 
ways respected,  although  I  have  aiwayi 
differed  from  him  upon  politics,  has  ob- 
served, that  the  Constitution  would  be 
subverted  by  this  measure ;  that  it  would 
undo  what  had  been  effected  by  the  Revo- 
lution which  placed  my  family  upon  tht 
Throne,  and  that  it  would  place  that 
family  in  jeopardy.  I  deny  that  state- 
ment ;  I  deny  it  with  all  possible  respect 
to  the  noble  and  learned  Earl.  Mj 
family  came  to  the  Throne  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution — on  the  principle 
of  a  full,  free,  and  fair  Representation  of 
the  people.  My  Lords,  I  take  my  stand 
on  that  ground,  and  on  that  ground  I  shall 
vote  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  1  regret  that 
others,  with  whom  I  am  personally  con- 
nected, do  not  take  the  same  view  of  the 
subject  that  I  do ;  but  I  have  no  doobt 
that  they  have  seriously  weighed  and  con- 
sidered their  opinion.  For  my  own  part  I 
have,  from  my  earliest  life,  been  a  Re- 
former ;  and  until  I  see  the  Constilottoa 
improved,  I  will  continue  to  be  a  Reforsstr. 
But  unless  the  object  is  attained  by  consti- 
tutional means,  and  not  by  acts  of  violence, 
anxious  though  I  am  to  carry  the  questioB, 
I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  support 
that  Government  which  is  ready  to  put 
down  what  can  only  be  viewed  as  an  at- 
tack upon  Government  itself.  I  shall, 
therefore,  if  this  Bill  be  thrown  out,  m 
perhaps  it  will  be,  say  to  the  people— 
'*  Receive  the  decision  with  submiasion-^ 
you  must  ultimately  succeed ;  but  if  joa 
trust  to  violence,  your  cause  will  be  thrown 
back.  The  object  you  seek  is  enlightened 
and  rational,  and  you  must  not  hope  to 
carry  it  by  any  other  than  enlightenea  and 
rational  means — you  must  not,  and  cannot 
hope  to  carry  any  thing  by  the  violence  of 
the  mob.*'  My  Lords,  I  have  already 
stated,  that  I  am  acc^uainted  with  the 
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stnietioii  tnd  interDal  machinery  of  many 
of  tbe  Mechanics'  Institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. 1  have  stated  that  the  extension  of 
these  institutions  through  the  country,  is  a 
proof  of  the  gprowing  spirit  of  iutelligenoe 
amongst  the  g^at  mass  of  the  community  ; 
hatp  my  Lords,  not  only  do  the  people  devote 
mueh  of  their  leisure  hours  in  acquiring 
infemiatioo  in  these  institutions,  but  I  am 
given  to  understand,  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  country^  it  is  quite  a  common  thing 
far  ften  to  be  employed  to  read  to  the 
othera  while  they  are  engaged  at  work. 
Hy  Lords,  let  us  take  into  consideration, 
that  the  great  portion  of  the  funded  pro- 
perty of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
middling  classes.  From  a  document  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  it  appears,  that  out  of 
274,000  fundholders,  there  are  264,000 
with  incomes  of  less  than  100/.  a-ycar. 
Let  us  now  look  to  the  means  of  informa- 
tion which  the  people  possess,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  mtelligcnce  may  now 
be  Gonyeyed  from  the  metropolis  to  every 
pnrt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  means  of 
the  Press.  This  will  be  evident,  when  I 
state  the  fact,  that  there  are  sent  from 
London,  weekly,  and  circulated  through 
the  country,  not  less  than  191,500  news- 
papers, besides  the  circulation  of  about 
370  provincial  newspapers.  Will  any  of 
yoar  Lordships  tell  me,  that  with  this  in- 
lormation  at  their  command,  the  people 
will  not  use  it  ?  Will  you  tell  me  that 
they  will  not  read  —  that  they  will  not 
think!  My  Lords,  I  repeat,  that  the  people 
are  hourly  becoming  more  and  more  intel- 
ligent. Your  Lordships  have  not  now  to 
dMl  with  an  ignorant,  or  unintelligent  body 
of  men ;  you  have  to  deal  with  men  who 
are  well  instructed,  intelligent,  wtll-eon- 
ducted,  peaceable,  and  orderly ;  who  know 
their  rights,  and  who  will  not  be  prevented 
from  asserting  them — aye,  and  from  ob- 
taining them,  too,  if  they  only  adopt  con- 
stitutional means.  Knowing  that  the  peo- 
ple are  becoming  more  and  more  intelli- 
Cnt,  1  would  earnestly  call  upon  your 
»rdships  to  pause  before  you  reject  a 
measure  on  which  they  are  now,  I  may  say, 
unanimous.  I  feel,  from  the  circumstances 
I  have  stated,  that  1  am  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  because  I  am  convinced  that,  in 
doing  so,  I  vote  for  that  which  will  add  to 
the  prosperity,  and  secure  the  tranquillity, 
order,  and  peace  of  the  country.  My 
Lords,  I  deeply  lament  that  many  of  your 
Lordthipe  diflfer  from  me  on  this  occasion, 


but  I  owe  it  to  my  God  and  my  country, 
thus  to  state  candidly  and  fairly  my  rea- 
sons for  supporting  a  measure  in  which  in 
my  conscience  1  firmly  believe  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  involved. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  said,  in  one 
point  he  agreed  with  many  noble  Lords 
who  had  preceded  him.  He  should  be 
glad  to  sec  a  safe  and  constitutional  mea- 
sure brought  in,  for  the  correction  of  such' 
defects  as  mi)j:ht,  from  length  of  time, 
have  crept  into  the  frame  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  such  a  measure  were  brought  in, 
it  should  receive  his  most  cordial  support. 
But  as  the  present  was  not  a  measure  of 
that  nature,  he  must  vote  against  it.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  Bill  proposed  was  a 
measure  of  Reform  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
totally  new  Constitution.  As  he  looked 
upon  it  to  be  a  most  dangerous  and  mis- 
chievous measure — a  measure  that  would 
lead  to  the  ruin  of  all  their  most  valued 
institutions,  he  should  give  his  most  deci- 
ded vote  against  the  second  reading. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  said,  he 
believed  the  desire  for  Reform  was  very 
general  among  all  classes  throughout  the 
country.  This  he  thought  was  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  numbers  of  petitions,  praying 
for  the  measure,  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  House.  He  would  not  go  into  the 
details,  for  he  felt  the  Committee  was  the 
proper  place  to  discuss  them,  and  he, 
therefore,  sliould  vote  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  as  he  fully  believed  some 
measure  of  Reform  was  necessary. 

The  Earl  of  Hareu'ood  said,  he  observed 
that  during  the  whole  Debate,  when  any 
sentiment  was  uttered  by  noble  Lords  on 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House, 
which  indicated  a  friendly  feeling  towards 
a  ceitain  decree  of  Reform,  such  an  indi- 
cation of  opinion  was  received  with  that 
sort  of  cheering  which  showed  that  noble 
Lords  opposite  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the 
statement.  Now  he  was  a  Reformer,  but 
he  did  not  think,  though  a  Reformer,  that 
the  Reform  of  this  Bill  was  necessary  to 
remedy  the  evils  under  which  the  country 
now  suffered.  He  should  be  disposed  to 
carry  his  principles  of  Reform  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  elective  franchise  to  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  places,  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  support 
an  entire  change  of  which  no  man  could 
sec  the  end.  Whatever  mi^ht  be  the  re- 
sult of  this  night*s  division,  he  hoped  that 
in  any  future  measure  which  should  be 
introduced,  Ministers  would  take  a  ton^ 
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somewhat  less  high  than  that  which  they 
had  at  present  adopted.  There  wouljd  be 
less  difficulty  in  carrying  such  a  measure. 

Lord  Barham  supported  the  Bill,  and 
contended,  amidst  frequent  cries  of  "Ques- 
tion," that  their  Lordships  were  bailed  upon 
in  duty  to  pass  a  measure  which  had  come 
before  them  so  sanctioned  and  supported. 
He  fully  concurred  with  the  illustrious 
Duke,  that  those  noble  Lords  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  that  to  which,  by 
the  Constitution,  they  had  no  right,  were 
bound,  by  every  principle  of  religion  and 
morality,  to  relinquish  it.  He  would  offer 
one  word  of  counsel  to  his  noble  friends 
(the  Bishops),  from  whom  it  pained  him  to 
differ.  It  grieved  him  to  see  them  ranged, 
as  it  were,  under  the  banners  of  corruption. 
He  could  not  conceive  why  men  who  pro- 
fessed religion  and  morality  in  private  life, 
should  depart  from  the  principles  of  both 
on  public  questions.  He  therefore  earnestly 
hoped  that  those  who  sincerely  professed 
religion,  would  make  that  religion  their 
law  on  this  occasion,  and  sanction  a  mea- 
sure which  would  tend  to  support  moral  as 
well  as  political  purity. 

Earl  Grey* — Considering  the  exhaust- 
ed state  in  which  I  find  myself  at  this  ad- 
vanced hour  of  the  morning,  and  consi- 
dering, still  more,  the  exhaustion  which 
most  of  your  Lordships  must  feel,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  trespass  at  any  great 
length  on  your  Lordships'  time,  i  cannot 
but  regret  my  present  state  of  feebleness 
at  a  moment  when  I  have  so  much  need  of 
more  strength  than  1  ever  possessed.  Such 
strength  would  be  required  to  enable  me 
to  follow  the  whole  of  the  speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite.  I  was 
prepared  to  expect  an  expression  of  dis- 
sent from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and 
I  feel  deeply  all  the  disadvantages  which 
the  opposition  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  must  entail  upon  a  question,  which 
I,  with  him,  consider  as  one  of  vital  im- 
portance. Much  as  I  must,  on  this  ac- 
count, regret  that  the  weight  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord's  high  authority  should 
be  opposed  to  me,  I  regret  still  more  the 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  that  opposition 
has  been  made.  For  this,  I  own,  I  was 
not  prepared — I  did  not  expect  the  bitter, 
acrimonious,  and  virulent  attack  on  the 
persons  of  his  Majesty's  I^linisters,  and  on* 
the  whole  course  of  their  policy,  foreign 

*  From  the  corrected  edition,  published  by 
{(idgeway, 


and  domestic,  in  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  has  chosen  to  indulge.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  not  content  with 
attacking  the  Bill,  has  entered  into  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  condemning  it; 
and  this  he  has  done  in  no  very  measured 
terms.  No  part  of  our  policy  has  escaped 
his  objections,  and  the  whole  object  of  his 
speech  seemed  to  be  to  shew,  that  the  pre- 
sent Administration  was  not  suited  to  the 
country,  and  yet,  after  all  this,  the  qoble  and 
learned  Lord  has  expressed  a  wish  that, 
whatever  be  the  result  of  this  Bill,the  present 
Administration  should  not  resign.  Not  only 
has  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  indulged 
in  general  objections  to  the  policy  of  Go- 
vernment, but  he  has,  with  careful  indus- 
try, raked  up  and  collected  opinions  and 
speeches  of  mine,  amongst  those  of  otben, 
also  members  of  the  Government,  and 
this  he  has  done  in  order  to  place  our  con- 
duct in  the  most  invidious  view  before  the 
public.  Like  a  noble  Earl  who,  on  a 
former  evening,  began  his  objections  to 
the  Bill  in  terms  of  great  personal  courtesy 
to  me,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  also 
began  his  objections  in  very  courteous 
Ian  go  age. 

The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Carnarvon)  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  felt  it  necessary  to 
staie  the  grounds  on  which  he  withdrew 
his  support  from  the  present  Administration, 
though  he  knows  well  that  1  have  at  all  times 
professed  precisely  the  same  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  Reform  which  I  now  enter- 
tain and  profess.  However  much  I  may 
regret  the  loss  of  the  noble  Lord's  support, 
I  have  one  great  consolation — namely,  that 
I  have  not  forfeited  that  support  by  any 
change  in  my  principles.  Much  as  I 
regret  the  charges  of  my  noble  friend, 
they  do  not  surprise  me,  for  it  has  often 
happened  to  me,  to  find  great  personal 
compliments  made  the  prelude  to  great 
severity  of  attack.  Of  this  I  now  find  an 
additional  instance.  The  noble  Lord,  be- 
ginning his  speech  with  great  compliments 
to  me,  proceeded  to  indulge  freely  in  con- 
demnation— in  sneers,  and  in  sarcasms,  at 
what  he  was  pleased  to  consider  incon- 
sistencies. He  has  read  an  extract  from 
a  speech  of  mine,  in  which  he  considered 
that  1  expressed  opinions  different  from 
those  which  I  now  entertain.  That  extract 
I  will  now  read  again  to  your  Lordships. 
It  runs  thus : — *  I,  therefore,  am  ready  to 
^  declare  my  determination  to  abide  by  the 

<  sentjipents  I  have  before  expresied ;  and 
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*  that  I  am  now,  as  I  was  formerly,  the 
'advocate  of  a  temperate,  gradual,  ju- 
'  dicious  correction  of  those  defects  which 

*  time  has  introduced,  and  of  those  abuses 
'  in  the  Constitution  of  the  other  House  of 

*  Parliament,  which  give  most  scandal  to 
'the  public,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
'  furnish  designing  men  with  a  pretext  for 
'inflaming  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
*only  to  mislead  them  from  their  true 
'  interest.  To  such  a  system  I  am  a  de- 
'cided  friend  —  whenever  it  shall  be 
'brought  forward,  from  me  it  shall  re- 
'ceive  an  anxious  and  sincere  support. 
^  But  as  1  never  have,  so  I  never  will,  rest 
^  my  ideas  of  salutary  Reform  on  the 
'  grounds  of  theoretic  perfection.'* 

~ly  Lords,  the  speech  which  I  delivered 
tbat  occasion  was  published,  though 
not  by  me  or  with  my  authority,  in  a  more 
lotbentic  shape  than  is  usual,  and  I  am 
ready  to  abide  by  the  sentiments  contained 
n  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted. 
Ulusion  has  been  made  to  the  Society  of 
he  Friends  of  the  People,  in  the  proceed - 
ngi  of  which  I  took  a  part.  There  was 
lothing  in  the  proceedings  of  that  Society 
—nothing  in  the  part  I  took — at  all  incon« 
listent  with  that  which  I  now  take  on  the 
neasure  before  your  Lordships.  I  would 
efer  your  Lordships  for  a  moment  to  a 
iietter  published  by  that  Society  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1792,  which,  with  your  Lord- 
hips*  leave,  I  will  now  read.  It  was 
igned  by  my  noble  friend  (the  Duke  of 
Icdford)  then  Lord  Russell : 

"j\%  12M,  1702. 
''We  profess  not  to  entertain  a  wish  that 
hs  great  plans  of  public  benefit  which  Mr. 
liine  has  so  powerfully  recommended,  should 

*  carried  into  effect  -,  nor  to  amuse  our  fellow- 
itiiens  with  the  magnificent  promise  of  ob- 
ftiniog'for  them  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
l^r  uiW  extent.  The  indefinite  language  of 
elusion,  by  opening  unbounded  prospects 
f  political  adventure,  tends  to  destroy  that 
lublic  opinion  which  is  the  support  of  all  true 
Ofremments,  and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  innovu- 
ion  of  which  no  wisdom  can  foresee  the  effect, 
o  skill  dif  ert  the  course.  We  view  man  as  he 
I — the  creature  of  habit  as  well  as  of  reason. 
^e  think  it,  therefore,  our  bounden  duty  to 
fopose  no  extreme  changes,  which,  however 
pecious  in  theory,  can  never  be  accomplished 
rithout  violence,  nor  attempted  without  en. 
angenng  some  of  the  most  inestimable  ad- 
iDtages  we  enjoy.  We  are  convinced  that 
le  people  bear  a  fixed  attachment  to  the 
■p|iy  form  of  our  Government,  and  to  the 

*  Hansard's  Pari.  Debates,  vol.  xyii,  p.  660. 


genuine  principles  of  our  Constitution  ;  these 
we  cherish,  as  the  objects  of  suefa  attention — 
not  from  any  implicit  reverence  or  habitual 
superstition — but  as  institutions  best  calculated 
to  produce  the  happiness  of  man  in  civil  so- 
ciety ;  and  it  is  because  we  are  convinced  that 
abuses  are  undermining:  and  corrupting  them, 
that  we  have  associated  for  the  preservation  of 
those  principles.  We  wish  to  reform  the  Con- 
stitution, becau'ie  we  wish  to  preserve  it." 

Wc  concluded  by  dcclinins:  all  further 
intercourse  in  these  words  : 

"  We  must  beg  to  leave  to  decline  all  future 
intercourse  with  a  Society  whose  views  and 
ohjects  as  far  as  we  can  collect  them  from  the 
various  resolutions  and  proceedings  which  have 
been  published,  we  cannot  help  regarding  as 
irreconcileable  with  those  real  interests  on 
which  we  profess  to  inform  and  enlighten  the 
people." 

These  arc  the   opinions  which  I  then 
expressed — these  arc  the  principles  upon 
which  I  this  day  act.     I  wish  to  reform  the 
Constitution,  because  I  wish  to  preserve  it, 
I  wish  for  a  correction  of  abuses,  to  give 
increased  purity  and  vigour  to  the  Repre- 
sentation, and  by  these  means  to  restore 
the   character  of  Parliament  and  regain 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  These,  I  say, 
arc  the  principles  which  I  have  uniformly 
professed,  and  which  are  the  guides  and 
directors  of  my  conduct  this  day.     But 
mjght  it  not  have  been  very  possible,  that 
in  the  year  1810,  when  the  speech  which 
the  noble  Earl  has  alluded  to  was  made, 
I  might  have   thought   advisable  a   less 
Reform    than    that  which  has  now  be- 
come necessary.     Might  it  not  have  been 
possible,  too,  if  a  smaller  Reform  had  at 
that  time  been  adopted,  that  it  might  have 
obviated  the  necessity  of  the  larger  Re- 
form which  1  now  propose.     After  a  lapse 
of  twenty  years,  then,  during  which   the 
abuses  of  which  1  complained,  and  which 
it  was  my  object  to  remedy  in  the  year 
1810,  have  had  time  to  strengthen  and  to 
take  a  deeper  root,   is  there  any  incon- 
sistency in  my  proposing  now  a  stronger 
and  a  lar^^er  measure  than  I  thought  ne- 
cessary to   restore  the  purity  of  Parlia- 
ment  at  that  |>eriod  ?     Where  justice  is 
delayed,  docs  it  not  happen,  in   almost 
every  instance,  that  more  extensive  mea- 
sures are  ultimately  necessary  than  would 
have  been  sullicient  if  early  concession  had 
been  made  ?     And  are  those,  who,  having 
advocated  milder  means  of  correction   at 
first,  afterwards  fleein  it  necessary,  from 
change  of  circumstances,  to  adopt  stronger, 
to  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
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of  conduct  ?    If  it  be  so,  my  Lords,  I  know 
not  which  of  us  can  escape  the  charge. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  discussion 
of  the  Catholic  claims,  it  was  proposed  to 
give  to  the  Crown  the  veto  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bishops  as  a  security  for  a 
measure  of  concession.  To  this  condition 
I  was  then  a  friend,  as  likely  to  afford  the 
means  of  conciliation  and  success.  The 
Bishops  themselves  consented  to  it,  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  at  that  time,  though 
subject  to  this  condition,  a  measure  of 
relief  would  have  been  thankfully  accepted; 
but  was  there  afterwards  anything  incon- 
sistent in  my  conduct,  because  under 
different  circumstances,  and  when  long- 
suffering  and  frequent  disappointments 
had  irritated  the  minds  of  the  Catholics, 
and  made  this  proposed  security  so  odious 
to^them,  that  they  would  have  rejected 
with  indignation  any  measure  with  this 
accompaniment — was  it,  I  say,  any  proof 
of  inconsistency  that  I  then  proposed,  and 
snpported  when  it  was  proposed  by  the 
noble  Duke,  a  measure  of  relief  without 
any  such  condition  I  When  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  BilLof  1828  was  proposed, 
the  state  of  Ireland  was  widely  different 
from  what  it  was  when  that  measure  was 
first  brought  into  discussion  ;  and  after  a 
lapse  of  years  1  felt  that  the  effect  of  the 
condition  which  I  had  formerly  supported 
would  be  to  destroy  the  benefits  which  the 
measure  was  otherwise  calculated  to  confer. 
For  that  reason  I  abandoned  my  former 
opinion,  and  assented  to  concession  in  its 
fullest  sense.  Was  there  anything,  I 
again  ask,  inconsistent  in  this  ?  But 
above  all,  is  it  the  noble  Lord  who  is 
qualified  to  call  me  to  account  upon  the 
score  of  inconsistency?  Upon  this  very 
Question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  were 
his  opinions  never  different  from  those 
which  he  has  this  night  supported  ?  But 
on  the  Catholic  Question — not  as  to  the 
mode — not  as  to  the  degree — but  as  to  the 
whole  policy  and  principle  of  the  measure, 
were  not  his  opinions  directly  adverse  to  it  ? 
Were  not  his  most  strenuous  eftbrts  used 
to  defeat  it  ?  And  yet  at  the  end  of  two 
short  years  he  became  its  most  powerful 
advocate  and  supporter.  I  do  not  impute 
it  to  him  as  blame  that  he  changed  his 
opinion  upon  that  Question  ;  neither  do  I 
impute  it  as  blame  to  the  noble  Duke  that 
he  changed  his ;  on  the  contrary,  I  join 
with  those  who  express  their  gratitude  to 
the  noble  Duke  for  carrying  that  great 
and  healing  measure  of  policy,  and  justice, 


and  conciliation,  and  peace,  thoa^b  f  mait 
regret,  that,  by  his  and  the  noble  Lord's 
opposition,  it  had  been  so  lone  delaytn}, 
as  greatly  to  impair  its  beneficisS  tlfectt. 

But  can  your  Lordships  have  foigotten 
the  noble  Lord's  celebrated  speech  ib  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  an  hon. 
Gentleman  now  no  more,  in  which  be  de- 
precated the  concession  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  as  subversive  of  the  Constitution, 
and  destructive  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  ?  When  the  noble  Lord,  there- 
fore, charges  me  with  inconsistency,  I 
would  recommend  him  to  remember  the 
speech  which  he  made  on  that  occasbh 
— a  speech  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
support  the  strongest  assertions  by  argu- 
ments precisely  the  same  as  thote  with 
which,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  baa  en* 
deavoured  to  alarm  the  conaeieaGia  tif 
your  Lordships.  What  was  the  DoMe 
Lord's  conduct  on  a  subsequent  occasion? 
He  appeared  in  this  House  the  supporter 
of  the  very  measure  which,  in  the  Com- 
mons, he  had  so  strongly  denounced.  I 
heard  the  eloquent  and  able  speech  which 
he  made  on  that  occasion.  I  was  gratified 
at  it  as  developing  a  measure  which  came 
up  to  all  that  I  had  ever  wished  upon  the 
subject;  but  I  admired  it,  particularly,  for 
the  boldness  with  which  the  noble  Lord, 
throwing  aside  all  his  former  arguments, 
and  repudiating  his  former  opinioni, 
adopted  at  once  to  their  fullest  eitent, 
and  enforced  as  the  result  of  his  settled 
conviction,  all  the  reasonings  which  either 
I,  or  others  of  far  greater  ability  than  me, 
had  ever  urged  in  favour  of  that  measure 
of  relief,  which  the  Government  most 
beneficially,  but  alas,  too  tardily,  bad,  at 
last,  determined  to  support.  But  I  should 
apologize  to  your  Lordships  for  this  di*> 
gression  from  the  subject  immediately 
under  your  consideration.  I  could  not 
abstain  from  making  it,  because  I  think 
that  the  noble  Lord,  after  his  own  conduct 
upon  the  Catholic  Question,  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  who  has  any  right  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  King's  Oorem- 
mcnt,  upon  the  score  of  inconsistency.  I 
now  proceed  to  what  has  occurred  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  noble  Lord  says,  that  I  made  an 
attack  upon  the  noble  Duke,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  which  he  was  the  head.  I 
deny  that  I  did  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
stated  historically — and  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  do  so — the  circumstances  under 
which  the  noble  Duke  and  his  colleagues 
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ntiffid  from  office.  In  doing  this,  I  meant 
to  DM!  no  censure  upon  his  conduct.  I 
wienid  merely  to  stale  the  facts.  It  is  not 
necMMrj  for  me  to  describe  what  were  the 
cifcaDitances  of  the  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  have  to-night  been  too 
forcibly  stated  by  another,  to  render  any 
repetition  of  them  necessary  from  me  ;  but 
every  one  must  be  aware  of  the  situation 
of  difficulty  and  danger  in  which  we  were 
then  involved.  It  was  then  that  I  stated 
my  opinions  tn  favour  of  Reform — quali- 
fied. I  admit,  as  the  noble  Lord  has  stated, 
and  as  I  am  prepared  to  qualify  them  now. 
The  noble  Duke  made  a  contrary  state- 
ment ;  but  will  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  tell  me,  that  he  was  not  himself  con- 
flidenMy  alarmed  at  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try M  that  time? — that  he  did  not  deeply 
nsgrit  the  declaration  of  the  noble  Duke  ? 
**tliat  be  did  not  himself  feel,  from  the 
circnmatances  which  then  existed,  and 
which  I  could  have  had  no  share  in  pro- 
ducing, that  it  was  necessary  to  look  to  the 
Question  of  Reform  ?  The  noble  Duke, 
however,  made  his  declaration  against  nil 
Reform  whatever;  and  shortly  afterwards 
his  Government  fell — fell  without  an  at- 
tack, I  was  leagued  with  no  party  what- 
ever against  it,  but  it  fell  without  an  at- 
tack in  consequence  of  its  being  opposed 
to  the  general  sense  of  tlie  country,  and  of 
iU  internal  weakness — and  this  event  was 
connected,  as  1  think,  but  as  the  noble 
Dnke  denies,  with  the  great  Question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform. 

The  French  Revolution  occurring  at  the 
very  period  thai  the  general  cleetions  in 
England  were  going  on,  it  was  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  says  the  noble  Duke, 
that  a  feeling  in  favour  of  Reform  was 
then  revived ;  that  it  was  not  this,  says 
Ibe  noble  Duke,  but  the  loss  of  the  Ques- 
tion on  the  Civil  List  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  occasioned  his  resignation. 
Finding  that  he  had  not  the  confidence  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  retired  from 
office,  in  order  to  avoid  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Question  of  Heform,  which  was  to 
be  brought  on  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
days.  That  being  the  noble  Duke*s  state- 
ment, I  must  consider,  notwithstanding 
hit  declaration  to  the  contrary,  that  his 
resignation  was  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  Question  of  Reform. 

The  Duke  of  WeUingion  :  I  repeat,  that 
Parliamentary  Refurin  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  resignation.    The  noble  Earl  may 


surmise  what  he  pleases.  I  will  say  no 
more  upon  the  subject,  except  again,  and 
for  the  last  time,  to  tell  the  House,  that  I 
did  not  resign  on  account  of  Parliamentary 
Reform. 

Earl  Grey :  Then  I  do  not  know  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  noble  Duke's  resign- 
ation. He  certainly  stated,  last  night, 
that  one  of  his  motives  was  to  avoid  the 
embarrassment  of  the  anticipated  discus- 
sion on  the  Question  of  Reform.  What 
other  circumstance  was  there  that  could 
have  operated  so  powerfully  upon  his  mind 
as  to  induce  him  to  retire  from  office? 
That  he  hud  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Was  there  anything 
in  the  debate  on  the  division  upon  the 
Civil  List,  taken  abstractedly,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  no  other  question,  which  could 
form  an  inducement  to  any  Ministry  to 
resign  ?  Surely  the  question  of  whether 
the  Civil  List  should,  or  should  not,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  a  Select 
Committee,wasnot  of  sufficient  importance 
to  produce  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected 
an  eficct.  In  the  previous  Session  the 
noble  Duke  was  obliged  to  retract  or  give 
up  measures  at  least  of  equal  importance, 
and  yet  he  retained  his  power.  I  do  not 
allude  to  this  with  any  view  of  giving  per- 
sonal offence  to  the  noble  Duke  :  nothing 
can  be  further  from  my  intention.  From 
the  noble  Duke  I  have  experienced  acts  of 
great  personal  kindness,  which  I  am  not  a 
man  to  forget.  I  wish  only  to  state  the 
facts  that  attended  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment which  then  took  place.  The  noble 
Duke  resigned,  and  I  was  appointed,  most 
unworthily,  by  favour  of  a  too  indulgent 
master,  to  succeed  him.  But  I  felt  it  to 
be  necessary  to  make  the  power  of  bring- 
ing forward  a  measure  of  Reform  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  my  acceptance  of 
ofhce.  Was  this  done  with  the  false  mo- 
tive of  maintaining  a  consistency  with  my 
former  opinions,  because  I  had  once  pro- 
fessed them  ?  God  forbid  that  I  should 
ever  act  under  such  an  influence,  or  that  I 
Hhould  shrink  from  abandoning  opinions 
which  1  had  once  maintained,  when  con- 
vinced that  they  could  no  longer  be  acted 
on  with  safetv.  No,  mv  Lords,  it  was 
from  no  such  unworthy  feeling;  that  I  took 
up  this  question,  but  because  I  felt  that  it 
could  no  lonirer  be  avoided  without  infinite 
and  incalcnliible  dun{;<.T.  The  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  system  of  the 
Repiesentcilion  were  more  strongly  felt 
than  at  any  former  period-— the  confidence 
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of  the  people  was  estranged  from  Parlia- 
ment— the  voice  of  complaint  became  daily 
more  loud  and  more  appalling — and  under 
these  circumstances,  in  conformity  with 
an  opinion  which  1  had  expressed  but 
three  weeks  before,  when  1  had  no  expect- 
ation of  office,  I  could  not  withdraw  my- 
self from  the  duty  of  proposing  the  measure 
which  appears  to  ine  to  be  necessary  for 
the  cure  of  all  these  evils.  But  then,  says 
a  noble  Earl,  we  are  responsible  for  all  the 
excitement  that  has  followed.  1  deny  the 
charge  in  toto.  I  say  that  the  excitement 
which  has  prevailed  since  we  have  been  in 
office  existed  before ;  that  it  was  the  cause, 
and  not  the  consequence,  of  our  being 
called  to  the  Government,  and  of  the 
measures  which  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
propose.  But  then  this  excitement,  it 
seems,  has  been  restrained ;  it  was  re- 
strained, I  say,  by  the  satisfaction  which 
the  measure  of  Reform  afforded.  But  no, 
says  the  noble  Earl,  these  are  false  appear- 
ances— it  is  only  a  delusive  calm,  which 
those  who  look  to  certain  results  have 
produced  for  the  better  attainment  of  their 
destructive  purposes,  which  aim  at  nothing 
less  than  the  overthrow  of  our  ancient  in- 
stitutions. But  does  any  body  believe 
that  the  feelings  of  a  whole  people  can  be 
so  controlled,  can  be  awakened,  roused, 
excited,  and  then  again  suddenly  silenced, 
by  any  individuals,  or  any  combination  of 
individuals,  more  especially  of  men  whose 
purpose  is  contention,  and  whose  means 
civil  violence  and  commotion  ?  I,  for  one, 
cannot  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  a 
state  of  things ;  but  if  such  were  the 
dangers,  and  such  the  designs  to  which 
we  were  exposed,  granting  for  a  moment 
what  I  totally  deny,  I  am  still  prepared  to 
defend  the  course  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  taken.  Granting  all  this,  1  con- 
tend, that  to  embody  the  sound  part  of 
the  community  against  the  violent  and 
disaffected,  if  such  there  be,  the  first  and 
most  effectual  step  was  to  unite  them,  by 
re-establishing  their  confidence  in  the  Go- 
vernment, for  which  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary to  convince  them,  by  a  substantial 
measure  of  Reform,  that  the  abuses  which 
they  complained  of  would  be  corrected. 
I  may  be  in  error — I  may  be  imprudent ; 
but  I  ask  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  what 
earthly  object  I  could  have  in  bringing 
forward  a  measure  to  produce  excitement? 
Is  it  generally  the  object  of  a  Government 
to  produce  excitement?  I  am  past  the 
age  when  men  from  mere  gaiety  of  heart; 


from  youthful  vanity,  or  pride  of  place, 
reckless  of  consequences,  do  not  fear  to 
set  all  the  elements  of  political  contention 
in  motion.  I  love  my  ease  as  much  as 
other  men,  and  must  I  not  have  been  the 
most  short-sighted  of  men,  if  I  had  not 
foreseen  all  the  difficulties,  all  the  ill-will 
which  I  should  have  to  encounter  from  a 
conduct  opposed  to  long- established  pre- 
judices, and  to  interests  threatened  with 
destruction  ? 

1  appeal  to  your  Lordships'  candour — I, 
appeal  to  your  good  sense — whether  it  is 
possible  that  I  could  have  any  wish  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  such  embarrassment,  and 
whether,  seeing  all  these  difficulties  before 
me,  I  could  be  led  to  brave  them  by  any- 
thing short  of  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  ? 
Man  is  subject  to  error — and  I,  perhaps, 
more  than  most  other  men ;  but  it  could 
be  from  no  other  motive  than  a  sincere 
belief  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  public 
tranquillity  and  safety  that  this  measure  of 
Reform  was  proposed.  It  has  now  for 
some  time  been  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament ;  its  opponents  have  described 
it  as  revolutionary,  violent,  destructive  of 
the  settled  institutions  of  the  State,  sub- 
versive of  the  Aristocracy,  and  dangerous 
to  the  Crown  ;  I  trust  it  will  not  be  found 
to  deserve  that  character. 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  stated 
that  we  never  gave  any  reason  for  intro- 
ducing it;  that  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  he  could  collect  nothing  which  led 
him  to  expect  such  a  measure  as  this. 
The  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
Parliament  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  measure  of  Reform  which 
should  support  the  just  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  the  privileges  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people.  This  was  what  his  Majesty 
proposed,  by  the  advice  of  his  Ministers, 
in  his  Speech  from  the  Throne ;  and  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  has  done  me  jus- 
tice in  saying,  that  I  have  never  alluded 
to  that  Speech  but  in  the  sense  of  its  being 
the  speech  of  the  King's  Ministers.  But 
does  this  measure,  or  does  it  not,  coincide 
with  the  expressions  contained  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's speech?  That  is  the  question 
which  we  have  to  determine.  In  consider- 
ing a  measure  of  Reform,  neither  I  nor 
my  colleagues  were  actuated  by  any  other 
motive  than  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve 
those  ancient  and  valuable  institutions  by 
which  the  prosperity  of  this  country  has 
been  promoted,  to  a  degree  seldom,  if  ever. 
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attained  by  any  other  nation.  We  had 
no  other  desire  than  to  propose  a  measure 
which  should  effect  the  objects  described 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  Now  is 
this  measure,  or  is  it  not,  well  calculated 
to  support  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  the 
Aristocracy,  and  the  people,  or  is  it  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  reprobation  which  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  has  fixed  upon  it  ? 

No  man  is  more  sensible  than  I  am  my- 
self of  roy  incompetency  and  frequent 
failure  in  effecting  that  which  I  attempt. 
I  certainly  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
grounds  upon  which  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment deemed  this  measure  necessary.  1 
said  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  defective 
and  abusive  state  of  the  Representation, 
and  of  the  discontent  consequent  upon  it. 
I  stated  that  1  thought  those  abuses  which 
had  excited  complaints  so  loud  and  so 
general  were  in  themselves  indefensible, 
and  that  their  removal  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, to  restore  public  confidence,  and 
to  insure  to  the  Government  the  strength 
and  security  which,  without  that  support, 
it  never  could  obtain.  These,  I  think, 
were  sufficient  grounds  upon  which  to 
propose  a  measure  of  this  kind.  Then 
comes  the  question — is  the  measure  cal- 
culated to  produce  this  salutary  eftect? 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  conducive  to  the  support 
of  the  Crown,  consistent  with  the  privi- 
leges of  this  House,  and  necessary  for  se- 
caring  the  rights  of  the  people  ?  1  answer, 
in  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  of  England,  that  it  is  felt  by  them 
to  be  pregnant  with  all  these  advantages. 
They  are  now  awaiting,  in  anxious  expect- 
ation, the  result  of  to-night's  Debate — 
looking  to  the  success  of  the  measure  as 
necessary  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  dreading  its  rejection  as 
likely  to  lead  to  evils  which  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe,  lest  it  should  be  said 
Lhat  I  am  endeavouring  to  control  the  free 
opinion  of  the  House  by  intimidation. 
rben,  what  is  the  character  of  the  measure  ? 
Id  proposing  it,  1  stated  that  we  had  no 
desire  but  to  perform  our  duty.  The  noble 
Lord  says,  that  the  opposition  to  it  has 
been  disinterested.  I  give  the  noble  T^rds 
Opposite  as  much  credit  for  sincerity  in 
(^posing  as  we  had  in  proposing  the  mea- 
sure. 

It  is  said,  that  there  are  only  six  Peers 
opposite  who  possess  nomination-boroughs. 
I  think,  however,  that  merely  looking 
along  the  benches  opposite,  1  can  sec 
than    that  number.      I  have  put 
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down  in  this  manner  twenty-one  proprie- 
tors, or  patrons,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  of  boroughs.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  the  votes  of  those  noble  Lords 
are  influenced  by  the  possession  of  such 
nominations;  but  does  that  make  the  fact 
of  their  existence  less  unconstitutional? 
Many  of  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
have  stated  that  they  feel  the  necessity  of 
Reform.  I  believe  the  great  majority  do, 
although  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may 
include  the  noble  Duke.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  last  Session,  the  noble  Duke  cer- 
tainly declared  himself  opposed  to  all 
Reform ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  East 
Retford,  when  1  stated  the  necessity  of 
Reform,  he  denied  that  such  necessity 
existed.  The  noble  Duke  said,  only  last 
November,  that  he  considered  the  exist- 
ing system  of  Representation  so  perfect, 
that  he  had  no  hope  of  improving  it,  and 
that  if  he  had  to  form  a  new  system,  he 
should  propose  something  as  similar  as 
possible  to  that  under  which  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  were  then  returned 
to  Parliament. 

But  this  statement,  it  is  said,  was  made 
by  the  noble  Duke  solely  in  his  capacity 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  that, 
having  left  office  he  is  now  no  longer  bound 
to  it.  If  that  be  the  case,  1  hope  that  his 
opinions  upon  the  question  of  Reform  may 
undergo  as  complete  a  change  as  they 
did  u|>on  the  measure  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, and  that  he  may  hereafter  pro- 
pose or  support  some  bill,  which  at  least 
will  allow  to  the  people  of  England  a 
better  Representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  that  which  they  now  pos- 
sess. The  distinction  taken  by  the  noble 
Duke  between  his  duty  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  duties  which  he  has  to 
discharge  as  an  individual  Member  of  the 
House,  was  adverted  to  by  the  noble 
Marquis  who  sits  near  me,  in  the  very  able 
and  powerful  speech  which  he  delivered  a 
few  nights  ago ;  and  I  confess  that  1  am 
myself  incapable  of  comprehending  it. 
It  is  a  distinction  which  I  never  heard  of 
before ;  and  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  duty  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  upon 
any  great  national  question,  would  be 
pretty  similar  to  that  of  a  private  Member 
of  the  Legislature.  Both  are  equally 
bound  to  do  what  may  api>ear  best  for  the 
public  interest  and  safety.  What  was  the 
noble  Duke's  conduct  on  the  Catholic 
Question  ?  Did  he  then  resort  to  any  such 
distinction  ?     It  was  argued  that  the  ad- 
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mission  of  Catholics  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution,  was 
contrary  to  the  established  policy  of  our 
forefathers,  and  subversive  of  the  securifies 
of  the  Protestant  Church.  Did  the  noble 
Duke  then  think  that  he  was  bound,  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  resist  a  change, 
from  which  destructive  consequences  were 
so  confidently  predicted  ?  No,  ray  Lords, 
his  policy  was  more  rational,  and  withal 
more  safe.  The  conviction  being  forced 
upon  his  mind,  that  the  Government  could 
no  longer  be  conducted  on  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion,  he  came  forward  him- 
self to  propose  that  great  measure  of  peace 
and  conciliation,  which  he  had  till  that 
time  opposed.  I  vindicated  him  at  the 
time  from  the  charges  that  were  made 
against  him  on  this  account.  I  now  re- 
peat, that  he  is  entitled  to  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  his  country  for  having  done  what  was 
prescribed  to  him  by  his  duty,  both  as  a 
Member  of  the  Legislature  and  as  a  Mi- 
nister of  the  Ciown ;  and  I  am  not  with- 
out hopes  of  living  to  see  the  noble  Duke 
abandoning  the  untenable  doctrines  which 
he  has  put  forward  in  this  Debate,  and 
cherishinj^  the  adoption  of  Roform,  called 
for  by  the  public  voice,  and  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  expression  of  public 
opinion. 

But  to  proceed ;  we  found  ourselves 
under  the  neccssky  of  proposing  a  mea- 
sure, upon  which,  as  we  thought,  mcn*s 
opinions  were  much  united.  I  speak  not 
of  the  opinions  of  the  inoh,  but  of  the 
middle  classes — of  the  great  muss  of  intel- 
ligence and  properly  throughout  the  coun- 
try, whose  opinions,  I  maintain,  are  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  this  meijsure.  But 
we  are  told  that  the  state  of  public  feeling 
and  of  public  opinion  is  the  result  of  agi- 
tation; and  it  was  said  by  the  noble  Karl 
— from  whom,  1  confess,  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  such  a  sentiment — that  the 
people  are  not  qualified  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  upon  such  matters.  What!  not 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  or  to  draw  a 
correct  conclusion  upon  a  (piestion  which 
concerns  them  so  nearly?  I  must  say, 
that  amidst  the  present  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, such  an  assertion  is  an  insult  upon 
the  people  of  England.  That  they  cannot 
understand  paradoxes — that  they  cannot 
understand  the  new,  and  curious,  and  in- 
genious system  of  morals  which  justifies 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  nouHuation  bo- 
roughs— and  the  theory  by  which  it  is 
maintained  that  these  boroughs  are  a  ne- 


cessary part  of  the  Constitutioo ;  that  they 
cannot  understand,  when  they  are  told  it 
is  their  right  to  be  fully  and  freely  Re- 
presented in  Parliament,  thai  this  means 
that  Peers  and  others  are  to  hare  the 
power  of  appointing  Members  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons — that  the  people  of 
England  cannot  understand  this  1  am 
ready  to  admit ;  but  I  must  make  this 
apology  for  them,  that  Locke,  and  Black- 
stone  and  Saville,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox, 
laboured  under  the  same  incapacity,  and 
that  these,  and  many  other  great  men, 
were  as  little  able  to  understand  as  the 
body  of  the  people  of  England,  whom  the 
noble  Earl  would  exclude  from  the  right 
of  delil)erating  on  this  subject — what  is 
now  declared  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  country.  I  think 
the  people  of  England,  then,  may  be 
excused  if  they  are  as  ignorant,  ai  in- 
capable of  seeing  the  advantage  of  venal 
and  dependent  boroughs,  as  the  high  au- 
thorities which  I  have  cited.  I  maintain 
that  no  Reform  can  be  satisfactory  to  the 
people  which  does  not  strike  deep  at  the 
extirpation  of  nomination  boroughs.  The 
system,  however,  was  upheld  by  a  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  who  spoke  early  in  the 
Debate,  and  who,  in  defence  of  nomina- 
tion, said,  that  there  was  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  its  existence,  as  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  the  country  could  not,  by  poati- 
bility,  be  carried  on  without  it.  Jo  point 
of  fact,  then,  while  he  justifies  these  cor- 
rupt boroughs,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  condemns  a  government  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  argument,  can  only  be 
carried  on  by  corrupt,  and,  as  I  contend, 
by  unconstitutional  means. 

Above  all  too,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  api)eals  to  the  right  reverend  bench 
on  my  left,  as  the  guardian  of  public 
morals,  to  resist  a  measure  which  es- 
tablishes a  system  of  Representation  in 
smaller  boroughs,  consisting  of  tOO  or 
300  voters  each,  as  of  all  others  the  most 
corrupt,  and,  as  a  remedy  for  this,  to 
maintain  this  system  of  nomination.  I 
also  appeal  to  those  right  reverend  Lords, 
as  guardians  of  the  public  morals,  and 
I  ask  them,  whether  they  are  prepared  to 
sup])ort  the  principle,  that  evil  may  be 
done,  that  good  may  come  of  it?  Will 
they  support  a  system  founded  in  hypo- 
crisy, falsehood  and  fraud — (the  un- 
avoidable concomitants  of  the  practice  of 
nominating  Members  of  Parliament,  by 
Peers,  and  others,  to  be  returned  by  tboat 
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borongfas  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  dis- 
franehise)— as  a  necessary  part  of  >  the 
Constitution  ?  Will  they  admit  the  money- 
changert  into  the  temple,  and  resist  any 
measure  to  dislodge  them  ?  Will  they 
confirm  by  their  vote  the  pollution,  by  which 
the  sacred  edifice  of  the  Constitution 
is  desecrated,  as  necessary  to  its  support? 
These  are  principles  of  morals,  as  well  as 
of  politics,  which  I  feel  confident  the 
right  reverend  Prelates  will  not  maintain. 
The  system  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
Bill  to  correct,  is  an  eye-sore — a  blot— a 
blemish ;  it  is  worse,  it  is  a  rankling  and  a 
consuming  ulcer,  which,  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, will  eventually  spread  gangrene 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  State.  Not 
to  carry  the  principle  of  disfranchisement 
too  far,  we  have  had  recourse  to  an  expe* 
dienty  by  which  we  thought  we  could  save 
some  portion  of  the  less  corrupt  of  the 
close  boroughs;  This  is  one  of  the  points 
upon  which  we  have  been  most  attacked, 
and  I  confess  I  have  always  thought  it  the 
weakest  part  of  our  case.  The  real  remedy, 
however,  would  only  make  it  worse  in  the 
eyes  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  by 
making  the  disfranchisement  more  exten- 
sive. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  we 
have  taken  a  wrong  principle  in  look- 
ing to  population  instead  of  property  as 
the  test  of  Representation.  That  objec- 
tion has  been  so  fully  argued  and  ex- 
plained by  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
upon  the  Woolsack,  that  I  am  unwilling  to 
say  one  word  more  upon  it.  I  must  repeat, 
however,  that  we  do  not  take  population 
alone  as  the  basis  of  Representation — we 
take  it  only  as  primd  facie  evidence  of 
wealth  aiO  importance.  Where  there  is 
great  population  there  is  generally  wealth 
— therefore  where  there  is  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  noble  Lord's  own  argument, 
there  should  be  Representation.  We 
found  many  populous  places  in  England, 
the  seats  of  commerce  and  of  manufac- 
ture, returning  no  Representatives  to  Par- 
liament; we  also  found  many  places  in 
which  there  were  few  inhabitants,  in  which 
there  were  no  interests  to  represent,  and  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  consti- 
tuency, returning  two  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment; these  we  determined  to  disfran- 
chise. But  not  to  proceed  too  far,  we 
allowed  all  places  in  which,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  a  constituency 
of  300  qualified  f>ersons  could  be  found, 
to  retain  their  franchise. 


But,  says  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  on 
the  second  night  of  the  Debate,  is  there 
anything  so  corrupt  in  any  part  of  the 
Representative  system  as  the  boroughs  in 
which  there  are  from  300  to  400  electors  ? 
Let  him  look  to  schedule  B,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  boroughs  there  enumerated 
are  those  in  which  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise,  as  it  existed  before  this 
Bill,  was  the  most  objectionable.  I  ad- 
mit, as  I  have  already  stated,  that  this 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
weakest  part  of  the  measure;  but,  unless 
we  carried  the  principle  of  disfranchise- 
ment much  further,  it  could  not  be  avoided. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Representation  derived 
from  these  boroughs  is  not  so  desirable  as 
could  be  wished.  We  made  it  the  best 
we  could ;  and  we^  at  the  same  time,  gave 
Representatives  to  the  large  towns — to 
that,  I  think,  much  objection  has  not  been 
raised ;  and  we  added  to  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  counties. 

It  has  been  said  that,  by  this  Bill,  we 
propose  to  overturn  all  existing  rights. 
In  answer  to  that  I  state,  that  the  right  of 
voting  in  counties  is  left  the  same  with 
respect  to  freeholders,  and  that  the  fran- 
chise is  extended  to  copyholders ;  and,  by 
an  amendment'  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  leaseholders — also  paying  a 
certain  amount  of  rent. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  charges  that 
have  been  brought  against  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  with  respect  to  Corporations, 
and  which  have  been  designated  in  another 
place  as  corporation  robbery,  I  have  only 
to  say,  in  reply,  that  thei|^  is  not  a  corpo- 
ration in  the  country  that  will  be  deprived 
by  this  Bill  of  any  right  whatever,  except 
of  the  privilege  of  voting  for  Members  of 
Parliament.  Even  this  right  will  be  pre- 
served to  every  member  of  every  corpora- 
tion in  the  country,  for  the  lives  of  the 
present  possessors,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  an  inchoate  right, 
which  it  depends  upon  them  to  establish. 
It  was  obvious  that,  under  the  present 
system  of  voting  in  corporations,  numer- 
ous abuses  existed ;  and  although  it  was 
not  thought  expedient  to  deprive  any  of 
the  present  possessors  of  the  elective 
franchise,  yet  it  was  considered  most  de- 
sirable that  a  different  constituency, 
better  guarded  against  abuse  and  corrup- 
tion, should  be  provided  for  the  future. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  has 
considered  the  subject,  and  who  has  looked 
to  the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
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present  voters  in  many  of  the  corporations, 
can  object  to  the  abolition  of  tne  system 
of  granting  the  franchise  exclusively  to 
the  freemen  of  those  bodies,  when  at  the 
same  time,  care  is  taken  to  preserve  all  ex- 
isting rights.  I  think  that  we  shall  do 
well  to  abolish  this  right  of  voting,  which, 
whatever  it  may  formerly  have  been,  is 
not  now  a  system  best  adapted  to  repre- 
sent the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  respectable  classes.  It  is 
notorious  that  in  many  places,  the  free- 
men are  taken  from  the  very  lowest 
classes,  most  exposed  to  corruption,  and, 
in  innumerable  cases,  are  not  enabled 
to  exercise  their  franchise  till  they  have 
taken  out  their  freedom,  the  expense 
being  paid,  which  is  in  itself  a  bribe,  by 
the  candidate  for  whom  they  are  to  vote. 
After  the  best  consideration,  therefore, 
that  we  could  give  to  the  subject,  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  determined  to  recom- 
mend that  a  new  constituency  should  be 
framed,  on  the  basis  of  property,  the  right 
ofvoting  being  confined  to  the  bona  fide  oc- 
cupiersof  houses  of  the  value  of  10/.  a-year. 
I  believe  I  may  say  that  nearly  all  those 
best  qualified  to  give  a  correct  opinion  on 
the  subject,  have  come  to  the  determina- 
tion that  by  these  means,  a  respectable 
and  intelligent  constituency  will  be  formed, 
and  will  be  an  adequate  Representation  of 
the  interests  of  all  classes.  It  has  been 
urged  by  some  persons  that  this  qualifi- 
cation is  too  high,  and  will  exclude  many 
respectable  persons  in  the  smaller  country 
towns  from  the  right  of  voting,  which 
they  ought  to  possess.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  very  many  have  stated, 
and  in  particular  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
who  dwelt  on  this  part  of  the  measure  at 
great  length,  that  the  qualification  is  too 
low,  and  will  not  aflbrd  an  adequate  re- 
presentation to  property.  1  am  ready  to 
admit  that  our  first  intention  was  to  form 
the  new  constituency  of  the  occupiers  of 
houses  of  20/.  rental.  But  we  found  on 
an  inquiry  that  the  constituency  would  be 
so  narrow  and  confined  in  many  of  the 
country  towns,  that  the  large  body  of 
the  householders  would  be  excluded. 

To  make  a  distinction  in  the  qualifica- 
tion in  great  and  small  towns,  seemed  on 
many  accounts  objectionable.  The  present 
arrangement,  therefore,  was  proposed,  and 
it  is  my  sinc^e  belief,  that  it  will  be 
found  to  operate  beneficially  if  adopted. 
It  wit!  embrace  the  great  mass  of  the  pro- 
perty   and  intelligeuce   of  the  country. 


without  descending  too  low — even  the 
freemen  of  corporations,  against  whose  dis- 
franchisement so  much  declamatioii  has 
been  used,  will  find  themselves  restored 
under  another  qualification  as  household- 
ers, to  the  right  of  voting.  To  this  ex- 
tension of  the  right  of  voting  the  people 
look  with  an  anxious  hope,  and  the  last 
and  first  great  advantage  which  I  expect 
from  it  is,  that  in  giving  general  satisfac- 
tion, it  will  afford  the  means  of  success- 
fully resisting  more  dangerous  and  more 
extensive  changes. 

These,  my  Lords,  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  wc  proceeded  on  this  point.     But 
it  has  been  said,  that  this  Bill  will  lead  to 
Universal  Suffrage,  and  will,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  noble  Duke — introduce  a 
fierce  democracy   into  the   Constitution. 
In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  numbers  that 
will  be  entitled  to  vote,  I  beliere  the  noble 
Duke  will  be  found  to  be  completely  mis- 
taken.    Even  in  the  largest  towns,  where 
the  right  will  be  most  extensive,  I  do  not 
believe  the  number  of  voters,  under  the 
regulations  which  are  provided  in  the  Bill 
for  the  management  of  elections,  will  be 
found   to  be  inconvenient  or  dangerous. 
But  when  the  noble  Duke  fears  that  the 
measure    will    produce  almost  Universal 
Suffrage,   and  will  destroy  any  influence 
that  the  landed  interest  may  possess,  I 
refer  him   for  an   answer  to  the   noble 
Baron  (Wharncliffe)  who   sits  near  him. 
That  noble  Lord  told  us,  that  the  pretended 
right  of  a  10/.  qualification  was  a  cheat 
and  a  delusion — that  it  was  an  attempt  to 
gain   the  people  by  false  pretences— that 
occupiers  to  the  value  of  lOZ.  would  not 
gain  the   right  of  voting,  which  was  so 
clogged  and  frittered  by  the  viirious  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  that  it  would,  in  tact, 
require  the  possession  of  15/.  or  even  20/. 
or  30/.  to  ensure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of 
this  right.     The   right,  therefore,  so   far 
from   threatening    the    inundation  of  a 
fierce    democracy,  is,    according   to  the 
noble  Baron,  so  restricted,  that  it  can  be 
exercised   by   none   who  do  not  possess 
property  considerably  above  the  proposed 
qualification  of  the  Bill.     This  statement 
of  his  noble  friend  will,  I  trust  in  some 
degree  remove  the  fears  of  the  fierce  de- 
mocracy entertained  by  the  noble  Duke. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  his  usual  off-hand 
way  of  doing  business,  has  been  pleased 
to  say,  that  he  would  have  given  at  once  a 
10/.  qualification,  unembarrassed  with  the 
conditions  which  tend  to  restrict  or  to  de- 
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feat  it.  I  do  not 'dispute  the  large  and 
liberal  ideas  of  the  noble  Lord  ;  and,  if 
we  have  taken  the  narrower  view,  which, 
not  very  consistently  with  his  general  ob- 
jections, the  noble  Lord  now  makes  the 
object  of  his  censure,  it  has  been  in  order 
to  prevent  fraud — to  secure  the  purity  of 
ekction  against  false  and  fictitious  votes, 
and  to  make  the  new  right,  one  proceed- 
ing from  the  real  and  bond  fide  posses- 
sion of  a  10/.  qualification.  He  says,  we 
have  changed  our  opinions  on  this  subject. 
I  have  already  stated  the  change  that  took 
place  with  respect  to  a  more  limited  fran- 
chiie.  Whatever  other  changes  have  t  aken 
place  have  been  occasioned  by  our  anxiety 
to  give  full  effect  to  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  the  Bill,  to  guard  against  abuse 
and  fraud,  and  to  establish  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial constituency.  It  is  true,  that  in 
making  provisions  for  this  purpose,  we 
have  sometimes  found  that  effects  would 
be  produced  contrary  to  our  intentions. 
In  such  cases  we  revised  our  measure ; 
and  is  there  any  shame  in  this  ?  I  believe 
it  has  been  for  the  first  time  exacted  from 
Ministers,  in  a  measure  so  extensive  and 
complicated  as  this,  that  it  should  be  at 
once  produced  in  a  complete  and  perfect 
shape,  and  that  any  alterations  which 
further  consideration  and  discussion  might 
show  to  be  necessary,  should  be  imputed 
to  them  as  a  reproach. 

In  referring  to  the  returns  already  made 
by  the  Commissioners  proposed  to  be  ap- 
pointed under  this  Bill,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  constituent  body  in  many  places 
is  not  nearly  so  large  as  might  be  antici- 
pated. 1  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  been  sent  to  many  places 
where  their  attention  will  be  required,  with- 
out the  authority  of  Parliament,  with  a 
view  to  expedite  matters,  and  to  facilitate 
the  arrangements  which  must  be  made 
before  this  Bill  can  be  carried  into  effect. 
These  gentlemen  have  been  sent  to  dif- 
ferent places  on  the  responsibility  of  Go- 
vernment, and  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
appears  to  me  to  be  most  satisfactory.  It 
appears  from  one  of  the  Reports  that  I 
have  received,  that  there  are  12,000  per- 
sons who  would  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
Manchester;  but  from  this  number  a  con- 
siderable deduction — almost  amounting  to 
one-fourth — is  to  be  made.  In  the  largest 
of  the  new  London  boroughs — I  mean 
Marylebone  and  Pancras — according  to 
the  returns,  there  are  26,000  houses ;  but  \ 
the  Dumber  of  votersi  after  making  th« , 


necessary  deduction,  will  be  very  greatly 
reduced — to  the  amount  of  one-third  at 
least.  From  the  same  inquiries,  it  seems 
reasonable  also  to  conclude,  that  the  num- 
bers in  the  districts  of  Finsbury  and  the 
Tower  Hamlets  will  not  much,  if  at  all, 
exceed  13,000 — a  number  which  some 
may  think  too  large,  but  which  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  threaten  any  very  serious 
inconvenience. 

It  is  ^'not  true  that  the  landed  interests 
and  the  Aristocracy  will  be  injured  by 
granting  the  privilege  to  return  Members 
to  these  great  and  important  towns.  Surely 
it  has  not  been  forgotten  that  a  great  ad- 
dition has  been  made  to  the  number  of 
Members  hereafter  to  be  returned  by  the 
counties.  Supposing  that  the  right  of 
Representation,  including  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns,  should  produce  the  return  only  of 
Members  connected  with  those  interests, 
it  would  not  give  them  a  greater  degree  of 
influence  than  they  ought  to  possess.  But 
from  the  experience  we  have  in  Liverpool, 
in  Newcastle,  in  Hull,  where  Representa- 
tion now  exists,  has  it  been  found  to  be  so 
confined  ? — or  in  Westminster,  in  South- 
wark,  and  other  populous  places,  as  well 
as  in  those  above-mentioned,  have  not 
persons  eminent  for  political  distinction, 
or  connected  with  these  places  by  great 
possessions  in  the  neighbourhood,  been 
actually  the  Members  returned  ? 

I  deny,  therefore,  that  these  changes 
will  have  the  effect  of  injuring  the  landed 
interest,  strengthened  as  it  will  be  by  the 
addition  made  to  the  county  Representa- 
tion. Nor  can  I  admit  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  nomination  boroughs  will  have 
the  effect  of  generally  injuring  that  in- 
terest. I  endeavoured  to  shew,  when  I 
addressed  your  Lordships  in  opening  this 
Debate,  that  the  influence  arising  from 
this  corrupt  source  was  not  possessed  gene- 
rally either  by  the  Aristocracy  or  the 
landed  interest.  The  odium  arising  from 
it  falls  upon  them,  but  the  advantage  is 
confined  to  a  few,  and  by  them  so  used  as 
to  be  anything  rather  than  conducive  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  body  to  which 
they  belong.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
when  the  abuses  of  such  a  system  have 
been  generally  exposed,  is  it  possible  to 
maintain  it  ?  In  removing  the  odium  of 
such  a  system,  and  introducing  another, 
in  which  the  legitimate  influence  of  rank, 
and  property,  and  intelligence  will  have 
their  due  weight,  this  Bill  affords  the  most 
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efTectual  security  to  those  interests  which 
it  is  alleged  to  destroy.  This,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Bill  has 
given  general  satisfaction.  An  almost 
universal  feeling  appears  to  prevail,  that 
the  disfranchisement  of  these  boroughs 
was  necessary  to  relieve  the  Constitution 
from  the  corruption  which  is  undermining 
the  government,  and  to  restore  to  it  an 
effective  and  healthy  administration.  It 
has  been  said,  indeed,  that  by  these  bo- 
roughs an  adequate  Representation  is  se- 
cured to  all  the  various  interests  of  the 
community;  that  by  these  means  the 
merchants,manufacturers,andfundholders, 
obtained  seats  in  the  Legislature,  and  thus 
prevented  the  inconvenience  which  might 
otherwise  have  arisen  from  Manchester,  or 
Birmingham,  or  Leeds  not  being  directly 
Represented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  surely  cannot  be  necessary  in  the  pre- 
sent day  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  of 
direct  Representation,  and  to  contend  for 
the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  for  them- 
selves the  Representatives  by  whom  their 
interests,  whether  they  be  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  or  commercial,  are  to  be 
protected.  It  would  be  adding  insult  to 
injury,  to  tell  them  that  this  right  was  of 
no  consequence  to  them,  because  it  was 
amply  supplied  by  the  return  of  Members 
to  Parliament,  by  the  open  sale  of  seats, 
or  by  the  nomination  of  the  proprietors  of 
boroughs.  And  can  we  hear  without  in- 
dignation the  assertion — that  to  eradicate 
such  a  system,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the 
real  Representation  which  the  Constitution 
was  bound  to  secure  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  restore  to  the  people  the  right 
of  choosing  for  themselves,  is  a  revolution- 
ary measure,  which  will  infallibly  destroy 
the  most  valuable  institutions  of  our  go- 
vernment ?  I  entertain  no  fears  of  such  a 
result  from  the  passing  of  this  measure 
into  a  law ;  but  I  confess  I  have  great 
fears,  from  what  has  passed  in  the  Debates 
on  this  question,  that  its  rejection  by  this 
House  may  be  productive  of  disastrous 
consequences.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
assent  of  the  House  will  be  given  to  the 
second  reading,  sanctioning  thereby  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  which  so  many  have 
admitted,  and  affording  a  full  opportunity 
for  the  consideration  of  its  provisions  in  the 
Committee.  But  to  this  it  is  objected 
that  I  have  declared  a  determined  and 
uncompromising  opposition  to  all  alter- 
ations whatever.  No  such  declaration  has 
ever  been  made  by  me,    I  certainly  did 


assert  my  determination  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  in  all  its  efficiency. 
Nothing  that  could  derogate  from  this 
could  nave  had  my  consent;  but  any 
alteration  that  could  have  been  shown  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  into  full  effect  the 
Bill,  could  have  met  with  no  opposition 
from  me.  To  many  of  the  changes,  which 
we  may  collect  from  their  speeches  noble 
Lords  opposite  would  have  thought  indis- 
pensable, I  should  have  been  decidedly 
opposed.  But  the  decision  mast  have 
rested,  not  with  me,  but  with  the  House. 
Though  I  might  have  objected,  the  House 
might  have  decided  according  to  the  optn- 
ion  of  the  noble  Lord — and  why  could 
they  not  rely  as  confidently  on  a  majority 
in  the  Committee,  as  they  do  on  that  which 
they  anticipate  as  the  certain  result  of  this 
night's  division  ?  Admitting  the  principle, 
therefore,  they  have  no  ground  for  oppos- 
ing the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  which 
would  have  given  them  the  opportunity 
of  proposing  in  the  Committee  such  modi- 
fications of  the  measure  as  might  be  con- 
sistent with  their  notions  of  what  was 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  wish  to  address  this  part  of  my 
argument  more  particularly  to  the  noble 
Earl  opposite,  who  spoke  with  so  much 
ability  a  few  nights  ago. 

The  noble  Earl  says,  that  he  is  not  op- 
posed to  Reform,  but  that  the  present  Bill 
is  far  too  extensive.  He  does  not  object 
to  the  disfranchisement  of  some  of  the 
nomination  boroughs — he  is  not  opposed 
to  the  granting  Members  to  the  large  towns 
which  are  now  unrepresented — he  consents 
to  the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  in 
counties,  and  to  the  addition  made  by  the 
Bill  to  that  part  of  the  Representation, 
Disfranchisement,  enfranchisement,  addi* 
tition,  extension  of  qualification — all  this 
the  noble  Earl  admits,  and  this,  my  Lords, 
forms  the  whole  principle  of  the  Bill.  All 
the  other  parts  have  reference  only  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  principle  is  to  be 
worked  out.  The  detailed  proTiiioDi 
which  have  been  introduced  for  this  par* 
pose,  may  be  so  modified  or  altered  as  to 
improve,  to  confirm,  or  to  restrict  the  oper* 
ation  of  the  principle.  If  the  noUe  £arl 
objects  to  the  registration,  may  not  thtt 
clause  be  altered  in  the  bommittee 
without  touching  the  efficiency  of  thtt 
measure?  If  the  noble  Earl  olijects 
to  the  proposed  qualification,  and  thinks 
that  it  ought  to  be  the  occupancy  of 
a  house  of  a  rental  of  20L  t-year,  in* 
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Btead  of  one  of  only  10/.,  can  a  change  to 
this  effect  be  made  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Ck)mniittee  ?  If  the  noble  Earl  objects  to 
the  division  of  counties,  can  he  not  propose 
that  this  part  of  the  Bill  be  struck  out  in 
the  Committee  ?  If  the  noble  Earl  objects  • 
to  any  part  of  the  schedules,  where  can  he  . 
so  well  propose  an  alteration  as  in  the , 
Committee?  To  all  such  alterations  I 
should,  undoubtedly,  give  my  most  strenu- 
ous opposition ;  but  it  would  be,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  for  the  Committee,  and  not 
forme,  to  decide.  In  the  Committee  all  these 
questions  might  be  fully  discussed ;  in 
short,  DO  way  appears  so  easy  of  obtaining 
what  the  noble  Earl  declares  that  he  de- 
sires, as  by  going  into  Committee. 

The  noble  Earl,  however,  calls  upon 
your  Lordships,  at  once  to  reject  this  Bill, 
for  this,  though  the  most  offensive  form 
originally  proposed  by  the  noble  Baron  op- 
posite has  been  abandoned,  must  be  the 
effect  of  a  postponement  of  the  second 
reading  for  six  months.     Let  me  a»k,  in 
what  situation  this  House  will  be  placed 
if  your  Lordships  should  be  induced  to 
reject  this    Bill  upon  such    principles? 
Would  it  not  be  said,  that,  admitting  the 
principle,  without  any  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  principle  might  be 
advantageously  worked  into  a  law,  you  had 
hastily  rejected  a  measure,  sent  to  you  by 
m  vote  of  a  large  majority  of  the   House 
of  Commons,  and  eagerly  Bup[)orted  by  the 
alnaost  unanimous  voice  of  a  whole  people  ? 
I  ask  the  most  reverend  Prelate  who  spoke 
lately — for  he,  too,  has  declared  that  he  is 
notopposed  generally  to  Reform — whether 
lie  can  reconcile  such  a  vote  with  the 
opinions  which  he  has  stated  ?     He  wishes 
for  a  meeting  of  the  most  eminent  and  able 
men  that  can  be  found,  to  consider  of  the 
means  of  producing  a  satisfactory  measure. 
I  confess  I  should  not  be  very  sanguiue  in 
my  hopes  of  a  successful  result  from  such 
a  proceeding.    But  if  a  measure,  cleared 
of  the  objections  which  the  most  reverend 
Prelate  feels  to  that  which  is  now  before 
youy  and  fortified  by  all  the  safeguards 
which  he  cequires  for  the  security  of  the 
ConstitatioD  is  to  be  effected,  where  can  it 
be  so  well  done  as  in  a  Committee,  where 
all  these  points  might  be  fairly  and  fully 
discussed? 

This,  my  Lords*  is  the  only  course  which 
the  most  reverend  Prelate,  and  those  Peers 
whOy  with  him,  are  friendly  to  the  principle 
of  the  BiUy  can  consistently  adopt  I  con- 
(m  I  cannot  understand  either  the  consist* 


eucy  or  the  wisdom  of  those  who,  acting 
with  those  views,  would  throw  out  the  Bill 
at  once.  I  can  well  conceive  that  those 
who  are  opposed  to  all  Reform  whatever 
should  act  in  this  manner;  thajt.anoble 
Earl,  for  instance,  who  sits  opposite^  and 
who  does  not  qualify  his  opinion,  and  who 
is  willing  to  proclaim  to  the  people,  in  terms 
to  produce  despair,  *' Leave  all  hope  behind, 
you  who  enter  here'' — that  he  should  take 
such  a  course  is  intelligible ;  but  how  is 
it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  statements  of 
those  who  declare  some  measure  of  Re- 
form to  be  both  just  and  necessary? 

It  has  been  said,  that  a  measure  of  a 
more  contracted  nature  than  this  would 
have  satisfied  the  people.  I  doubt 
whether,  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  the 
present,  this  could  have  been  reasonably 
expected.  It  seemed  to  me  that  perman- 
ent contentment  could  only  be  produced 
by  a  decisive  and  extensive  measure ;  and 
the  object  which  the  King's  Ministers  had  in 
view  was,  to  produce  such  a  settlement  of 
this  long-agitated  question,  which  might 
prevent  its  being  brought  into  renewed 
discussion  in  these  seasons  of  distress  and 
difficulty,  when  experience  has  shown 
that  it  has  constantly  revived,  calling  into 
action  all  the  elements  of  political  division 
and  discontent.  It  surely  was  desirable, 
if  this  question  was  to  be  entered  into  at 
all,  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  afford  a  hope  that  it  might  be  effectually 
and  permanently  adjusted. 

1  have  now  nearly  done.  I  have  only 
to  make  one  or  two  other  observations. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite 
has  indulged  himself  with  going  into 
the  whole  of  my  political  life,  with  a  view 
of  showing  that  I  formerly  professed  opin- 
ions somewhat  different  from  some  of  those 
which  I  now  entertain ;  l)ut  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  has  forgotten  the  influence 
circumstances  must  have  on  the  opinion 
of  Statesmen.  If  I  thought  it  necessary, 
I  might  refer  to  the  change  that  took  place 
in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  with  reference  to  the  question  of  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation.  The  policy,  nay, 
the  justice  of  concession  on  that  question, 
had  lon^  been  argued  by  myself,  and  by 
those  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  act- 
ing ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  danger  became 
imminent  that  the  late  Government  were 
induced  to  abandon  their  opposition  to  the 
just  claims  of  so  large  a  portion  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects. But  if  in  that  case  the  danger 
wasimminenti  how  much  greater  must  it  be 
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now,  if,  with  their  hopes  and  expectations 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  the  people 
should  have  their  prayers  disregarded, 
their  petitions  rejected  with  contempt, 
and  all  hope  excluded,  by  a  vote  of  this 
House,  of  their  obtaining  that  to  which, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution, they  have  a  right — a  full,  fair,  and 
free  Representation  in  a  House  of  Com- 
mons chosen  by  themselves,  and  relieved 
from  those  defects  which  have  impaired  its 
character,  and  deprived  it  of  the  confi- 
dence which  is  so  necessary  to  its  useful  and 
independent  action  ?  God  forbid  that  this 
practical  experiment  upon  the  patience  of 
the  people  should  now  be  tried,  for  never 
did  there  exist — I,  in  my  conscience,  be- 
lieve— in  the  most  turbulent  and  danger- 
ous times  of  our  history,  so  general  and  so 
alarming  a  degree  of  discontent  and  dissa- 
tisfaction as  that  which  will  break  out,  when 
the  hopes  now  entertained  of  obtaining  a 
salutary  and  effectual  measure  of  Heform 
shall  be  converted  into  despair.  I  believe 
that  the  feelings  of  the  people  are  loyal  and 
affectionate  to  the  King,  and  even  warmly 
attached  to  the  various  institutions  of  our 
Government  in  its  separate  branches ;  and 
let  me  entreat  you  not  to  throw  away  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  afforded  of 
strengthening  this  general  sentiment,  so 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  country,  by 
a  timely  and  prudent  attention  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  people. 

I  have  been  reminded  that,  on  some 
former  occasion,  1  made  use  of  the  expres- 
sion, that  the  House  of  Commons,  even  as 
It  is,  was  a  better  representative  body  than 
any  institution  of  the  sort  that  ever  existed 
in  Europe.  This  certainly  was,  and  is  ray 
opinion  ;  no  country,  I  believe,  ever  pos- 
sessed an  institution  upon  the  whole  so  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
But  is  it  inconsistent  with  this  admission, 
to  acknowledge  that  there  are  defects, 
even  in  this  system,  which  have  materially 
impaired  its  vigour,  have  alienated  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  which  re- 
quire correction  and  reformation  ?  To  re- 
move the  abuses  which  have  crept  into 
the  system,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
principles,  is  the  object  of  the  present  Bill, 
which  is  a  conservative  and  not  a  revolu- 
tionary measure,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the 
opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  men,  that 
free  governments,  if  not  occasionally  re- 
called to  their  first  principles,  necessarily 
degenerate  into  abuse,  from  the  usurpa- 
tions of  poweri  and  the  tendency  of  all 


human  things  to  corruption  and  decay.  I 
feel  confident,  however,  whatever  be  the 
result,  that  the  public  peace  will  not  be 
endangered.  I  agree  with  the  noble  Lord, 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  prevent 
them  from  breaking  out  into  acts  of  violence 
and  outrage,  and  I  trust,  whatever  may  be 
their  feelings  of  disappointment  from  the 
rejection  of  this  measure — if  such  should, 
unhappily,  be  its  fate — that  they  will  not 
depart  from  the  legal  and  constitutional 
means  of  seeking  redress  for  the  grievances 
of  which  they  complain.  It  is  by  such  a 
course  alone  that  their  object  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  by  a  steady  and  a  resolute 
perseverance  in  that  course,  their  success 
is  certain. 

If,  therefore,  this  measure  should  not  pass 
into  a  law  on  the  present  occasion,  I  ex- 
pect the  people  to  wait  patiently  for  a  more 
favourable  season,  when  their  petitions  may 
again  be  brought,  as  they  infallibly  must 
be,  and  at  no  distant  period,  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature,  under 
better  auspices.  Is  it  possible  long  to 
withstand  so  general  and  so  powerful  an 
expression  of  the  public  feeling  as  that 
which  we  have  now  heard  ?  With  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  passive  resistance  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  as  being  contrary  to  law, 
will  no  longer  be  thought  of — that  no 
combinations,  which  the  authority  of 
Government  must  be  exerted  to  repress, 
will  be  entered  into  to  refuse  the  payment 
of  taxes ;  in  a  word,  that  no  proceedings 
of  any  kind  will  be  resorted  to,  which 
could  only  be  injurious  to  the  people 
themselves,  and  to  the  cause  which  they 
have  so  much  at  heart,  and  which  their 
most  sincere  friends  could  only  condemn 
and  lament.  Forbearance  udder  provoca- 
tion— patience  under  suffering — ^hope  and 
perseverance  under  adverse  circumstances, 
have  hitherto  distinguished  the  people  of 
England,  and,  I  trust,  will  not  now  desert 
them. 

I  am  willing  to  give  every  credit  to  the 
noble  Lords  who  oppose  this  measure  for 
conscientious  motives,  but  I  cannot  help 
feeling,  from  a  number  of  circumstances 
that  have  occurred,  that  there  has  beea 
shown  a  considerable  degree  of  partr- 
feeling  in  what  has  taken  place  both  m 
this  House  and  elsewhere;  and  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  had  reason  to 
complain  of  attacks,  for  which,  I  am  con* 
fident  in  asserting,  their  conduct  haR  given 
QO  such  occasion,  [several  Nobte  l^nU^ 
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"No!  No!]  My  Lords,  I  cannot  alter 
my  con?ictioOy  that  on  this  occasion  symp- 
toms of  a  party  spirit  have  shewn  them- 
selves, which  have  greatly  increased  the 
bitterness  of  these  discussions,  and  added 
not  a  little  to  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  results.  For  myself, 
and  for  my  colleagues,  I  will  only  say, 
that  we  have  acted  from  no  motive  but 
that  of  promoting  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  coubtry.  To  the  measure  which  has 
been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  or  to  one 
of  equal  extent  and  efficiency,  I  am  per- 
sotnally  pledged,  and  as  to  a  measure  more 
limited  in  extent  and  principle — despair*^ 
ing  of  its  producing  that  effect — it  will  not 
be  proposed  by  me. 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  said, 
that  if  I  were  to  resign  office,  it  would  be 
a  culpable  abandonment  of  the  King.     It 
is  my  duty  to  consider  what  course  I  shall 
follow,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  may  be  placed,     I  certainly  will  not 
abandon  the  King  as  long  as  I  can  be  of 
use  to  him.     I  am  bound  to  the  King  by 
obligations  of  gratitude,  greater,  perhaps, 
than  subject  ever  owed  to  a  sovereign,  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  he  has  extended 
to  me  his  confidence  and  support,  and  for 
the  indulgence  with  which  he  has  accepted 
my  humble  but  zealous  exertions  in  his 
service.    Therefore,  so  long  as  I  can  be  a 
useful  servant  to  him,  I  trust  that  it  never 
will  be  a  reproach  to  me,  that  I  abandoned 
so  g^racious  a  master.     But  1  can  only 
.serve  him   usefully  by  maintaining  the 
character  which  belongs  to  a  consistent, 
conscientious,  and  disinterested  course  of 
public  conduct :    this   character  I  should 
deservedly  forfeit^  if,  by  any  consideration, 
I  should  desert  principles  which  I  believe 
to  be  just,  or  give  up,   for  any  considera- 
tion whatever,  measures  which  I  believe  to 
be  essential  to  the  security,  happiness,  and 
honour  of  my  Sovereign  and  of  my  coun- 
If  I  could  fall  into  such  disgrace,  I 
should  be  at  once  disqualified  from  ren- 
dering to  his  Majesty  any  useful  service. 

As  to  abilities,  I  am  too  sensible  of  my 
own  deficiency^  which  is  not  less  in  those 
other  qualifications  which  long  habits  of 
office  give.  All  that  I  can  pretend  to  is, 
an  honest  zeal— an  anxious  desire  to  do 
my  duty  in  the  best  way  I  can  :  as  long 
as  he  18  content  to  accept  my  services  on 
these  terms,  no  personal  sacrifices  shall 
stand  in  the  way  of  my  performing  the 
duty  which  I  owe  to  a  sot^reign,  whose 
cltijB8  opoA  my  gratitude  and  devotion 


can  never  be  obliterated  from  my  heart, 
whatever  may  happen,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  my  existence.  I  had  no  desire  for 
place,  and  it  was  not  sought  after  by  me  ; 
it  was  offered  to  me  under  such  circum- 
stances that  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty 
could  have  induced  me  to  accept  it.  To 
such  as  have  observed  my  public  conduct, 
1  think  I  need  make  no  such  professions, 
for  I  can  appeal  to  the  history  of  my 
whole  life  to  prove  that  I  have  not  been 
actuated  by  an  unworthy  desire  for  office. 
But  I  found  myself  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  to  shrink  from  the  task  imposed 
upon  me  by  the  too  partial  opinion  of  a 
benevolent  master,  would  have  been  the 
dereliction  of  a  great  public  duty. 

I  have  lived  a  long  life  of  exclusion  from 
office — I  had  no  official  habits — I  pos- 
sessed not  the  advantages  which  those 
official  habits  confer — I  am  fond  of  retire- 
ment and  domestic  life,  and  I  lived  happy 
and  content  in  the  bosom  of  my  family. 
I  was  surrounded  by  those  to  whom  I  am 
attached  by  the  warmest  ties  of  affection. 
What,  then,  but  a  sense  of  duty  could 
have  induced  me  to  plunge  into  all  the 
difficulties,  not  unforeseen,  of  my  present 
situation  ?  What  else,  in  my  declining 
age, 

"What  else  could  tempt  me  on  those  stormy  seas. 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 

I  defy  my  worst  enemy,  if  he  has  the  most 
moderate  share  of  candour,  to  find  ground 
for  charging  me  with  any  other  motive. 

I  have  performed  my  duty  as  well  as  I 
am  able — I  shall  still  continue  to  do  so, 
as  long  as  I  can  hope  to  succeed  in  the 
accomplishment  of  an  object  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  safe,  necessary,  and  indispens- 
able; but  should  this  hope  fail  me,  and 
should  the  Parliament  and  the  public  with- 
draw the  confidence  with  which  I  have  been 
hitherto  supported,  as,  in  that  case,  I  could 
no  longer  prove  a  useful  servant  to  my  King 
or  to  my  country,  I  would  instantly  with- 
draw from  office  into  the  retirement  of 
private  life,  with  the  consoling  reflection, 
that,  whatever  my  other  defects  may  be,  I 
had  not  been  wanting,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  and  judgment,  in  a 
faithful,  conscientious,  and  zealous  dis- 
charge of  what  I  have  felt  to  be  my  duty. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington:  When  I  maae 
the  observations  that  I  did,  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  at 
the  commencement  of  last  Session,  that 
question  stood  upon  a  very  different  foot^ 
ing  to  what  it  does  at  present    I  look 
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upon  tbe  state  of  the  question  to  have 
been  completely  altered  by  bis  Majesty's 
Speecb  on  the  22nd  of  April,  from  what  it 
was  when  1  left  office.  I  will  not  com- 
plain of  anything  personal  that  has  been 
said  of  me,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  noble 
Earl  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit,  that 
I  have  rendered  the  noble  £arl  and  his 
colleagues  every  assistance  that  I  could 
consistently  with  my  avowed  sentiments. 

Lord  Lyndhurst:  The  noble  Earl  has 
been  pleased,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
to  allude  to  me,  and  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider that,  at  one  period  of  my  life,  I  en- 
tertained opinions  directly  opposed  to  those 


that  I  now  avow  and  act  upon.  Now,  if 
the  noble  Earl  entertains  any  such  impres- 
sions, I  beg  to  assure  him  that  he  is  mis- 
taken. 

Earl  Qrey :  I  understand  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  at  one  period  of  his  life, 
entertained  opinions  favourable  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  Parliament* 
ary  Reform. 

Lord  Lyndhurst :  Never  ! 

The  House  then  divided:  Not  contents, 
Present  150;    Proxies  49 — 199«     Con- 
tents,  Present  128;    Proxies,  30 — 158. 
Majority  against  the  second  reading  41. 
^   House  adjourned  at  half-past  six. 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  October  7,  1831. 


Xoiont.]    Billf.    Road  a  leoond   time;    Hop  Duties) 
HmtMy  Accounts  (Ireland.)    Road  a  third  time;  Arms 

onkicd.  On  the  Motion  of  Colonel  Etaits,  an 
of  the  Customs  lerlcd  in  Rye,  Nutbavcn,  and 
1  January,  1814,  and  December  1831 ; 
■■d  «■  Account  of  the  Tonnage  entered  inwards  and  out- 
^wcdafton  the  odd  Ports;  and  an  aooount  of  the  number 
of  tberccniitincdistriets  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
of  OOcers  attached  thereto,  and  an  account  of  the 
I  s«-On  the  Motion  of  Colonel  Tucmch,  of  all  the 
BOW  TCBtad  or  employed  as  Public  Offices  in  the 
deportments  of  the  State :— On  the  Motion  of 
Mr.  Qwommm  Lamb,  an  aooount  of  the  Expenses  of  the 
OOccof  Secretary  of  Bankrupts,  on  an  average  of  three 
CBdinv  Mardi,  1830;  and  an  Estimate  of  the  Annual 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts,  with 
attached  to  their  department :— On  the 
of  Mr.  HoMi,  an  aooount  of  the  Surplus  of  the 
Fond  to  be  applied  for  the  reduction  of  the 
MclkMl  Debt  during  the  last  eight  quarters;  of  the 
voted  by  ParliamcnC  for  Supply,  under  the 
I  of  Scrrtoc^  ftyr  ccefa  of  the  three  years,  18X9, 
1810^  and  1891:  an  abstract  account  of  the  Receipts  and 
of  the  SheriA  and  Stewards  of  Scotland, 
of  the  Public  Scrrice,  as  passed  before  the 
lof  Exchequer  for  each  of  the  throe  years,  1793, 
]816>  and  1819;  for  a  Copy  of  all  new  regulations  between 
iTBSp  and  ]8f9,  authoriaing  the  Payment  of  Fees  to 
Wifttt,  and  fcUting  to  the  administration  of  Criminal 
Jostte  in  Scotland;  an  aooount  of  all  Colleges  and 
fbr  Education ;  the  number  of  Printing  Presses 
1,  and  the  number  of  Periodical  Publications  pub* 
.  under  Licrnse,  or  sanctioned  in  the  Territories  of 
tho  Kait  India  Company  in  the  East  Indies : — On  the 
of  Sir  John  Hay,  of  Sums  due  to  the  Excise 
Ml  and  8th  Geotge  4th,  fbr  Spirits  produced  bemg 
ikctt  of  the  charge  by  quantity,  dtc 
FitlllaM  I— sfnUdi  By  Cokmel  Etanb,  from  the  Finsbury 
IMoB.  te  a  Repeal  of  the  Duties  upon  Newqwpers : — 
By  Mr.  Hmrr,  from  George  Hewitt  and  Francis  Watt, 
pnyfalf  thai  Pcnons  who  sought  for  admission  to  the 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  might  be  previously 
as  to  their  ability ;  (hxn  the  Union  of  Bkxxns- 
buiy*  ftir  the  Repeal  of  the  Tax  upon  Newspapers : — By 
Mr.  ILbajmlbt,  ftom  Wigan,  praying  that  Beer-shops 
shooM  be  dosed  at  nine  o^dock  at  night: —By  Sir  RoasaT 
IiMua,  fton  the  Clergy  of  Southampton,  for  an  Amend- 
of  tfw  Beer  Act. 


Religious  Persecution.]  Mr.  Hunt 
presented  a  Petition  from  Mr.  Robert 
Taylor,  complaining  of  ill-treatment  in  the 
Gaol  of  Horsemonger-lane ;  that  he  was 
denied  the  use  of  his  books,  and  was  con- 
fined under  the  greatest  privations,  under 
which  his  health  had  suffered ,  and  was 
still  suffering,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
his  life.  The  petitioner  affirmed  that  the 
Chainnan  of  the  Sessions  was  drunk  at 
the  time  of  the  sentence,  and  from  the  in- 
quiries he  (Mr.  Hunt)  had  made,  he  had 
reasons  to  believe  there  was  some  founda- 
tion for  the  charge.  The  petitioner  con- 
cluded by  praying  for  further  inquiry  into 
his  case. 

Mr.  Trevor  said,  that  Ifr.  Taylor  was 
only  suffering  under  the  sentence  of  a  legal 
tribanaly  and  he  regretted  that  any  bon. 


Member  could  be  found  who  was  con- 
stantly obtruding  his  petitions  on  the 
House.  If  ever  a  man  deserved  punish- 
ment it  was  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  used 
every  effort  to  destroy  religion  and  subvert 
the  morality  of  the  public.  The  hon. 
Member  might  have  selected  some  better 
object  for  his  sympathy. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  the  hon.  member 
for  Preston  had  asserted,  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Court  of  Sessions  was  drunk 
when  his  sentence  was  pronounced.  He, 
as  a  Magistrate  of  Surrey,  denied  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  but  if  there  was  any  foun- 
dation whatever  for  it,  the  matter  ought 
to  have  been  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  Briscoe  said,'  he  had  presented  a 
petition  from  Clapham  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  but  he  now  understood  that  pe- 
tition was  not  acknowledged  by,  and  did 
not  express  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. It  therefore  could  only  be  received 
as  the  petition  of  the  persons  who  had 
signed  it,  and  he  regretted  to  understand 
some  of  them  had  been  threatened  with 
loss  of  custom  in  consequence  of  their 
having  put  their  name  to  the  petition;  which 
he  considered  an  unjust  and  cruel  perse- 
cution. With  respect  to  the  assertion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston,  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sessions  was  drunk  when 
the  sentence  was  pronounced,  he  most 
solemnly  assured  the  House  there  was  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  assertion. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Licensed  Beer  Houses.]  Mr.  Jb^n 
Wood  presented  a  Petition  from  the  Retail 
Brewers  and  Inhabitants  of  Preston,  pray- 
ing that  Beer-shops  should  be  open  during 
the  same  hours  as  Public-houses.  The 
most  mischievous  consequences  would  re- 
sult from  allowing  Public-houses  to  be 
kept  open  at  later  hours  than  Beer-shops. 
People  who  were  compelled  to  depart  from 
the  one  went  to  the  other,  and  drank 
spirits  instead  of  Beer.  He  would,  there- 
fore, exert  every  effort  in  his  power  to 
prevent  this  partiality  being  continued  by 
the  Bill  about  to  be  brought  before  them 
for  the  amendment  of  the  former  Act.  He 
knew  instances  where  gin  had  been  sold 
with  impunity  at  particular  hours  on 
Sunday,  while  the  owner  of  a  beer-shop 
was  fined  for  selling  beer  about  the  same 
time.  He  knew  that,  according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law,  the  Magistrates 
were  compelled  to  inflict  the  fine,  but  that 
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only  showed  the  law  was  absurd ;  though 
the  House  was  about  to  commit  the  still 
greater  absurdity  of  increasing  the  distinc- 
tions between  gin  and  beer-shops,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former.  Several  of  the 
clauses  in  the  new  Bill  were  a  farago  of 
nonsense  and  absurdity,  and  were  remark- 
able as  an  instance  of  the  haste  and  cob- 
bling with  which  Bills  were  concocted.  He 
fully  concurred  with  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
titioners. 

Mr.  Briscoe  said,  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  have  some  restraint  in  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  but  wherever  there  was  a  gin-shop 
the  beer-house  ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
open  the  longest,  as  the  least  evil  of  the 
two. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he*  had  been  requested 
to  support  the  prayer  of  the  petition ;  and 
he  most  fully  toncurred  with  those  who 
considered  it  a  most  erroneous  principle, 
that  gin  should  be  allowed  to  be  sold  at 
hours  when  the  beer-shops  were  closed. 
He  should,  therefore,  resist  the  Bill  by 
which  such  distinctions  were  to  be  en- 
forced, by  all  the  means  in  his  power ;  and 
would  assist  his  hon.  colleague  in  opposing 
it,  by  moving  an  adjournment  whenever  it 
was  brought  forward. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

SuoAH  Repiwing  Bill.]  Mr.  Goul- 
bum  presented  a  Petition  from  the  West- 
India  Planters  and  Merchants  of  Liver- 
pool, praying  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of 
admitting  foreign  sugar  for  the  purpose  of 
being  refined  in  this  country.  The  peti- 
tioners asserted  that  it  was  well  known 
that  the  quantity  of  foreign  sugar  exported 
was  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  quantity 
imported,  although  the  law  only  allowed 
it  to  be  imported  in  consideration  that  an 
equal  quantity  was  exported.  This  caused 
some  competition  against  our  own  colonial 
sug^r  in  the  market,  with  the  monopoly 
of  which  our  own  planters  had  been  flat- 
tered, but  which  there  was  now  strong 
reason  for  believing  was  a  delusion,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  new  discovery  having  been 
made  by  the  means  of  which  molasses 
could  be  manufactured  into  refined  sugar 
of  an  inferior  quality.  This  was  sent 
abroad,  and  the  foreign  sugar  refined  was 
retained  for  home  consumption.  He  had 
seen  the  article  manufactured  from  molas- 
ses, which  had  removed  all  his  doubts 
upon  the  subject.  He  therefore  considered 
the  matter  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
Oovemment. 


Mr.  John  Wood  admitted  the  great 
wealth  and  respectability  of  the  petitioners, 
but  he  believed  they  were  deceived  by  a 
cast-off  clerk  from  the  establishment  of  a 
sugar-refiner.  They  had  no  means  at 
present  of  verifying  the  fact.  These  bas- 
tard sugars  had  been  tried,  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  any  of  them  had  been  entered 
for  the  purpose  of  cancelling  the  bonds 
of  the  refiner.  The  main  allegation. of  the 
petition  fell  to  the  ground.  He  knew  it 
would  be  said  that  molasses  with  tn  undue 
quantity  of  sugar  within  it,  was  imported 
to  evade  the  law,  as  was  set  forth  id  this 
petition,  but  he  believed  the  truth  was, 
such  an  article  was  imported  only  to  avoid 
the  duty  on  sugar.  Complaints  had  been 
frequently  made  against  the  larse  draw- 
bacKs  that  were  made,  but  he  believed  the 
West-India  planters  benefitted  moet  by 
these  drawbacks.  To  refine  sugar  was  the 
work  of  several  months,  and  lie  trusted 
the  House  would  feel  it  highly  inexpedient 
to  throw  difiRculties  in  the  way  of  an 
advantageous  branch  of  manufacture, 

Mr.  Goulbum  was  glad  to  hear  the  ob- 
servations of  the  hon.  Member.  The 
question  was  simply,  whether  the  present 
refining  system  cut  up  the  monopoly  which 
the  planters  claimed  as  a  right,  by  allowing 
bastard  sugar  to  be  made  from  molaises 
by  persons  who  had  no  bonds  to  cancel. 
The  present  petition  brought  that  question 
completely  to  issue  between  the  refiners 
and  the  West- India  planters,  and  the 
sooner  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the 
subject  the  better,  for  without  such  inquiry 
neither  of  the  parties  would  be  satisfied. 

Sir  John  Newvort  inquired  how  it  was 
the  petitioners  nad  not  brought  their 
statement  forward  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  Bill? 

Mr.  Goulbum  had  no  doubt  he  should 
be  able  to  give  the  right  hon.  Baronet  an 
answer  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Consolidated  Fund — Half  Pat 
OF  THE  Army.]  Mr.  Spring  Ric€  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  Bill.  Order  read. 
On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  leave 
the  chair,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved  an 
instruction  to  the  Committee  to  receive 
a  clause  of  Appropriation. 

House  in  Uommittee. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  that  there 
was  a  most  mvidious  clause  in  the  Appro- 
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priatkm  Act,  which  prevented  officers  in 
the  trmy  receiving  their  half-pay  if  they 
accepted  any  civil  appointments;  while 
officers  in  the  navy  were  exempted  from 
such  regulation.  He  did  not  blame  the 
right  hen.  Baronet,  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  for  introducing  a  clause  allow- 
ing officers  holding  civil  situations  about 
his  Maiesty  to  receive  their  half-pay,  but 
he  wished  to  see  the  same  indulgence 
extended  to  officers  of  the  army.  He 
was  confident,  both  as  a  matter  of  economy 
and  policy,  it  would  be  right  to  allow  half- 
pay  officers  in  the  army  to  fill  civil  offices 
wtthoat  mulcting  them  of  their  pay. 
Befofe  the  year  1828,  officers  in  the  army 
were  not  obliged  to  give  up  their  half-pay 
if  thej  filled  civil  offices ;  but  in  that 
year  the  Finance  Committee  recommended 
that  course  to  be  adopted,  and  an  Act  was 
passed  for  that  purpose.  He  knew  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Lord 
Palmerstoo,  that  an  exception  ought  to 
have  been  made  in  favour  of  officers  of  the 
army  holding  civil  offices  in  the  colonies. 
If  a  Captain  in  the  army,  with  75.  a  day 
for  half-pay,  was  appointed  a  Barrack- 
master  abroad,  at  a  salary  of  7s.  6d,  a 
day,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  half- 
pay;  and  many  officers  had  refused  to 
aocept  of  employment,  in  consequence  of 
whicn  the  service  had  been  greatly  injured. 
He  ahindd  move  that  officers  in  the  army 
on  half-pay  be  allowed  to  fill  the  office  of 
Magistrates,  or  any  other  civil  office, 
without  being  deprived  of  their  half-pay. 
He  asked  the  House  whether  there  was 
anything  like  a  semblance  of  justice  in 
allowing  the  officers  of  the  nav^  to  have 
their  half-pay,  and  to  fill  civil  situations, 
while  the  officers  of  the  army  were  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so  ?  Such  a  course 
conld  but  be  the  means  of  creating:  un- 
Ibunded  jealousies  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  two  services.  Why,  he 
would  ask,  should  a  Captain  in  the  navy 
receive  his  pay,  and  also  his  salary,  if  he 
was  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  King's 
household,  while  the  officer  in  the  army 
most  give  up  his  half-pay?  From  1806 
to  1828,  there  was  no  such  limitation,  and 
the  Finance  Committee  had  recommended 
the  stopping  of  the  half-pay  of  officers  in 
the  army  on  their  obtaining  civil  situations, 
without  hearing  evidence  on  the  subject, 
and  to  make  the  distinction  in  the  two 
services  was  most  invidious.  Why  should 
the  civil  service  be  treated  with  great 
liberality  while  the  officers  of  the  army,  | 
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whose  services  appeared  to  have  been 
almost  forgotten,  were  neglected,  and  why 
should  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts,  who 
had  only  been  appointed  a  few  weeks,  retire 
for  life  on  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year  ? 

Sir  Henry  ,Pamell  said,  that,  simple  as 
these  propositions  appeared  to  be,  it 
involved  the  consideration  of  no  less  a  sum 
than  73,000/.  a  year.  Up  to  1820,  the 
law  had  actually  deprived  officers  in  the 
receipt  of  any  civil  salary  of  their  half-pay. 
The  Act  then  passed  was  an  innovation, 
and  the  Finance  Committee  of  1828  re- 
commended that  the  old  law  should  be 
revived.  The  members  of  that  Committee 
were  satisfied,  from  documents  laid  before 
them,  that  the  consequence  of  acting  upon 
the  indulgence  of  1820  had  been,  to  put 
the  public  to  the  additional  expense  he 
had  mentioned.  The  question  did  not 
turn  upon  the  merits  of  the  officers,  but 
upon  the  principle  of  economy.  The 
report  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  had  been  agreed  to  by  all 
the  Committee,  with  one  exception ;  it 
said,  with  reference  to  this  question  '  Tlie 
'  half-pay  cannot  properly  be  considered  as 
'  a  remuneration  for  past  services,  for  the 
'  service  of  a  single  day  gives  a  claim  to  it 
'  as  complete   as  the  service  of  twenty 

*  years.  That  they  feel  themselves  called 
'  upon  to  express  the  strongest  objection  to 
'  the  changes  which  have  of  late  been  made 
'  in  the  rules  and  conditions  under  which 

*  half-pay  has  been  received,  and  that  they 
'  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  aban- 

*  donmcnt  of  the  restrictions  was  an  ill- 
'  advised  mensure,  and  that  it  was  not 
'  more  at  variance  with  a  due  regard  to 
'  economy  than  opposed  to  the  very  prin- 
'  ciplc  upon  which  military  half-pay  was 

*  established.'  The  Committee  then  added 
that  the  increased  charp;e  by  altering  the 
law  in  1820  had  been,  73,000/.  a  year  for 
the;irmy  and  navy,  and  they  further  say, 

*  When  military  men  adopt  the  civil  ser- 
'  vice,  the  Committee  conceive  they  should 

*  receive  the  same  remuneration  for  it  as 

*  civil  servants  would  receive,  and  no  more.* 
Although  he  admitted  that  individual 
hardships  would  result  from  acting  upon 
that  recommendation,  yet  it  must  be  clear, 
that  as  a  question  of  economy  the  rule  laid 
down  should  not  be  de))arted  from.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  ILuskisson  would  he  at  all 
times  of  value,  but  it  should  not  govern 
the  House  iu  a  matter  of  the  saving  or 
expenditure  of  73,000/.  His  right  hon. 
friend  had   been  fully  heard  before  the 
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Committee  of  Salaries,  and  with  every 
disposition  to  attach  weight  to  his  author- 
ity, it  had  come  to  the  determination  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  alter  the  decision  of 
the  previous  Committee  which  had  sat  in 
1 828.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  recommend 
the  fulfilment  of  the  reco.nmendation  of 
that  Committee,  and  he  trusted  the  pre- 
sent Committee  would  agree  with  him  in 
sustaining  the  views  which  he  had  stated. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  denied  that  any 
such  sum  as  73,000/.  would  be  saved  to  the 
public  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposition. 
Quite  the  reverse.  If  army  officers  were 
not  employed  in  the  civil  service,  other 
gentlemen  would  be,  who  would  receive  the 
same  or  higher  salaries.  There  were 
about  300  officers  on  half-pay  who  held 
civil  appointments,  and  as  it  was  probable 
two-thirds  of  these  would  give  up  their 
offices  if  deprived  of  their  half-pay,  how, 
in  such  circumstances,  could  any  saving 
be  effected  ?  By  a  regulation  which  he 
had  introduced  on  finding  there  were 
abuses  relating  to  the  receipt  of  half-pay, 
the  country  was  saved  no  less  a  sum  than 
32,000/.  a  year.  The  indulgence  of  1820 
had  been  granted  inadvertently  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  then  the  services 
of  the  army  were  fresh  in  their  remem- 
brance. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  said,  he  made  no 
mistake ;  he  had  only  repeated  the  Report 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  said, 
there  would  be  an  annual  saving  of  4 1,682/. 
on  the  army  half-pay,  and  31,370/.  on  the 
navy,  making  together  about  73,000/. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  asked  how  it  could 
be  explained  that  half-pay  officers  holding 
civil  situations  would  cost  the  country  more 
than  civilians  holding  such  offices?  For 
it  was  clear,  that  if  officers  were  to  forfeit 
their  half-pay  they  would  not  accept  such 
situations. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  said,  the  argurpent 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  that  the 
officers  now  holding  civil  situations  should 
receive  among  them  73,000/.  more  than 
they  had  at  present. 

General  Phipps  said,  the  question  here 
was,  why  should  any  distinction  be  made 
in  case  of  holding  civil  offices  between  the 
army  and  the  navy  ? 

Sir  James  Oraham  said,  that  there  was 
a  different  arrangement  as  to  the  half-pay 
between  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  in  granting  a  favour  to  naval 
officers  it  would  merely  apply  to  those  in 
the  service  of  his  Majesty's  household. 


But  this  favour  cost  the  public  nothing, 
for  the  expense  was  defrayed  out  of  his 
Majesty's  Civil  List.  It  did  so  happen, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  Vice-Admiral  receiv- 
ing the  post  of  Equerry  to  his  Majesty,  his 
half-pay  exceeded  the  salary  attached 
to  his  office,  so  that  he  gave  up  his  salary 
and  took  his  half-pay,  by  which  he  received 
no  remuneration  for  his  services  about  the 
King ;  an  absurdity  so  glaring  gave  rise  to 
the  arrangement  alluded  to.  The  restriction 
in  the  Appropriation  Act  of  1828,  then, 
would  be  a  saving  of  some  73,000/.  a-year, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  naval  and  military 
officers  upon  half-pay  pow  held  civil  situ- 
ations amounting  to  such  a  sum  as  tliat : 
if  they  were  to  receive  their  half-pay  in 
addition  to  their  civil  offices,  the  country 
would  be  burthened  for  that  amount  in 
addition. 

Mr.  Maberly  admitted,  that  Military  Of- 
ficers who  had  purchased  their  commis- 
sions were  certainly  entitled  to  very  great 
consideration,  and  that  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  had  made  out  a  strong  case 
in  their  favour.  H^  knew  that  civil  ser- 
vants had  retired  pensions  for  abrogated 
offices  while  they  held  situations,  particu- 
larly in  the  Treasury,  to  the  amount  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  a-year.  He 
would  mention  one,  that  of  Mr.  F.  Brooks- 
banks,  who  held  three  offices,  the  united 
salaries  of  which  was  2,100/.  per  annum — 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  received  a  re- 
tired allowance  of  500/.  a-year  from  another 
office.  Why  then  not  allow  the  military 
men  to  hold  civil  offices  while  they  conti- 
nued to  enjoy  their  half  pay?  He  thought 
that  the  whole  question  deserved  to  go  to 
a  Committee  for  inquiry,  in  order  that 
substantial  justice  should  be  done.  Such 
a  Committee  should  examine  into  the 
superannuation  and  retired  allowances  of 
all  departments,  in  order  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  lessen  that  enormous  dead  weight 
to  which  no  other  country  but  this  was 
subject. 

Mr.  Hume  admitted,  that  no  distinctkm 
should  be  made  between  Naval  anc)  Mili- 
tary Officers  as  to  holding  civil  situations 
while  they  also  received  half-pay;  but  the 
object  of  the  Finance  Committee  was,  to 
reduce  the  public  expenditure  as  much  as 
they  could  without  any  detriment  to  the 
public  service.  The  facts  that  had  beea 
submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  were 
these:  that  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Ord-» 
nance  cost  13,500,000/.;  and  the  dead 
weight  upon  theux  was  4,794,000/. ;  inak* 
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iDgyWith  the  Civil  dead  weight  of  484,000/., 
a  total  dead  weight  of  5,400,000/.— while 
the  whole  amount  of  the  charges  for  all 
theie  lervices  amounted  in  the  year  1792 
to  5,000,000/.  only,being  no  more  than  the 
present  annual  amount  of  dead  weight. 
Id  recommending  retrenchment  on  these 
points,  and  on  every  other,  the  Committee 
had  reference  alone  to  bringing  the  expense 
down  to  the  scale  of  that  period,  as  near 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  Hence 
they  agreed,  that  half-pay  officers  should 
not  hold  civil  situations  at  ihc  same  time, 
although,  upon  surrendering  their  half- 
pay,  their  civil  appointments  would  not  be 
diatuibed.  He  often  thought  of  the  hard- 
ships which  military  men  endured,  but  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  at  the  close  of 
tbo  war  in  1814,  the  half-pay  of  Military 
Officers  was  increased,  upon  the  ground 
that  they  could  not  hold  civil  offices.  It 
would  be  a  departure  from  the  principles 
of  economy  laid  down  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  if  they  were  to  agree  to  the 
propositions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  Henry  Hardinge).  Indeed,  he  also 
objected  to  that  of  the  right  lion.  Baronet 
(Sir  James  Graham),  although  it  was  less 
objectionable  than  that  of  the  gallant  Of- 
Soer,  inasmuch  as  the  country  would  not 
have  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Naval  Officers 
holding  situations  in  the  household  of  his 
Majesty ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  might  so 
happen  that  some  of  the  officers  holding 
such  situations  might  be  in  the  receipt  of 
fall  pay. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergttsson  said,  he  thought 
this  resolution  would  be  as  injurious  to  the 
pnblic  service  as  it  would  bear  hard  upon 
iadiTidiials.     A  half-pay  officer  well  cul- 
cvlated  to  fill  an  office  of  trust  and  conti- 
deuce  with  a  small  salary,  was  unable  to 
sccept  of  it  because  he  would  have  to  give 
sp  bis  half-pay,  so  that  the  office,  instead 
Of  being  held  by  men  of  honour  and  edu- 
cation, went  to  some  person  of  an  inferior 
description,  to  the   great   injury   of  the 
public  service.     Justice  was  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  rule  as  policy.  If  a  person 
wu  quali6ed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an 
oflke,  and  did  discharge  them,  he  ought  to 
reeeive  the  emoluments  attached   to   it, 
vilboQt  the  consideration   of  any  other 
hods   he   might   he   in   the   receipt  of; 
73,000/.  was  certainly  a  large  sum ;  but 
the  public  service  might  be  injured   by 
wh  economy. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  would  relieve  the 
Utony  officers  by  placing  them  in  active 
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service,  in  preference  to  young  boys,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  hardships  of  war.  If 
they  had  pursued  such  a  system  since 
1815,  all  the  old  officers  would  by  this  time 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  public  service. 

Sir  George  Clerk  said,  he  had  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  the  opinion  deli- 
vered by  the  hon.  member  for  Kirkcud- 
bright. It  was  true,  that  since  1828  about 
7,000/.  per  annum  had  been  saved  to  the 
public  in  the  half-pay  of  officers  holding 
civil  situations ;  but  if  the  regulation  had 
prevailed  previous  to  that  time,  few  such 
officers  would  have  accepted  situations. 
Several  of  the  Chief  Constables  of  Ire- 
land were  half-pay  officers,  but  none  of 
them  would  have  taken  such  employments 
if  they  must  have  resigned  their  half-pay. 
Why  should  officers  not  be  capable  of 
holding  civil  situations  as  well  as  other 
persons?  Why  should  they  have  no 
reward  for  their  toils  in  foreign  countries 
beside  a  scanty  and  miserable  half-pay  ? 
If  Naval  Officers  in  the  household  of  his 
Majesty  were  also  to  hold  half-pay  at  the 
same  time,  why  should  not  the  same  pri- 
vilege be  extended  to  officers  in  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  and  other  public  establish- 
ments? Why  should  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  receive  half-pay  together  with 
the  salaries  attached  to  their  civil  situa- 
tions? All  he  sought  was,  justice  to  the 
ditferent  classes  of  Naval  and  Military 
Officers,  and  he  hoped  this  Committee 
would  not  fail  to  perform  their  duty. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  he  would  give 
one  instance  of  the  hardship  of  the  regula- 
tion now  proposed  to  be  enforced.  Sir 
H.  Fane  held  the  office  of  Surveyor-Ge- 
neral of  the  Ordnance,  with  a  salary  of 
1 ,200/.  a-ycar ;  that  officer  had  served 
upwards  of  forty  years,  and  had  spent 
10,000/.  upon  his  commissions,  and  had 
received  as  a  reward  for  his  services  and 
his  expenses  a  regiment,  which  was  woith 
about  1,000/.  a-year.  This,  however,  he 
had  to  give  up  on  taking  a  civil  situation, 
and  he  went  through  all  the  drudgery  of 
office  for  200/.  a-year.  It  seemed  that 
while  the  services  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  it  was  willing  to  grant  this  indul- 
gence, but  in  a  season  of  peace  the  officers 
were  to  be  deprived  of  it.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  press  his  opinion  upon  the 
Committee,  although  he  would  not  divide 
u|K)n  the  subject. 

Colonel  Fox  said,  he  considered  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
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Admiralty,  had  made  a  most  invidious  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  services. 

Sir  James  Grahayn  said,  the  whole  of 
the  Naval  half-pay  was  regulated  by  the 
King  in  Council ;  that  of  the  Army  was 
subjected  to  Parliamentary  restrictions. 
He  must  again  repeat,  that  Naval  Officers 
in  the  household  of  his  Majesty  would  cost 
the  public  nothing,  as  they  would  be  paid 
out  of  the  Civil  List ;  but  under  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  they  could  not  receive 
their  half-pay,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
his  clause  to  remedy.  If  the  income  of  the 
Civil  Office  were  to  fall  upon  the  country 
he  would  be  one  of  the  first  persons  to  op- 
pose it. 

Sir  George  Clerk  said,  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  Naval  Officers  that  this  clause 
was  introduced  into  the  Appropriation  Act. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  said,  his  great  prin- 
ciple was,  never  to  take  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  public  without  an  evident 
necessity.  He  thought  in  the  case  before 
them  that  necessity  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  no  information  had 
been  affi)rded  on  this  subject.  The  clause 
itself  had  not  been  printed.  He  thought 
that  if  his  Majesty  employed  half-pay 
officers  he  ought  to  pay  them  out  of  the 
Civil  List.  He  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
proposed  to  put  both  services  on  the  same 
footing. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  in  reply  to  his 
hon.  friend,  that  in  1822  an  alteration  was 
made  in  the  Appropriation  Act,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  opinion  delivered  by  a  Com- 
mittee, that  all  officers  in  the  recei[»t  of 
half-pay  should  be  permitted  to  hold  civil 
situations  with  two  exceptions,  which  were 
staff  appointments  and  civil  situations  in 
the  Colonies.  The  existing  regulations, 
however,  operated  only  upon  the  Army, 
the  Naval  half-pay  not  being  regulated  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  object  now  pro- 
posed was,  to  extend  to  the  Navy  the  ex- 
ception of  which  the  Army  had  had  the  ad- 
vanta<;e,  so  far  as  regarded  official  situa- 
tions in  his  Majesty *s  household. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  he  entirely 
approved  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  regulation 
with  regard  to  ihp  Navy  ;  but  what  he  de- 
sired was,  that  the  Army  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  it  was  between 
1822  and  1828.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  appointed  in  that  year, 
that  it  should  be  so  restored,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  early  prorogation,  the  Com- 
mittee had  made  no  Report.     When  this 


clause  was  brought  up,  he  sbould  move 
an  amendment  to  effect  that  object. 

Mr.  Maherly  wished  the  galUint  Officer 
would  not  propose  any  such  amendmeot, 
because  he  was  sure  at  no  distant  day  the 
superannuations  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  public  service  must  come  specifically 
before  the  notice  of  this  House. 

Lord  Altkorp  admitted,  that  the  country 
was  equally  indebted  to  the  Naval  and 
Army  services,  and  he  would  be  one  of  the 
last  men  to  make  any  invidious  dialinction 
between  them. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  diride  the 
House  rather  than  allow  that  any  parti* 
cular  favour  should  be  granted  to  officers, 
merely  because  they  happened  to  be  in 
his  Majesty's  household.  Why  was  not 
the  Appropriation  Act,  or  clause,  or  by 
whatever  other  name  it  was  called,  printed 
like  every  other  which  was  submitted  to 
the  House? 

Sir  George  Murray  md,  that  during  the 
time  he  presided  over  the  Colonial  Depart* 
ment,  great  inconvenience  was  felt  in  the 
Colonies  in  consequence  of  Army  and 
Navy  Officers  being  restricted  from  taking 
civil  offices.  They  were  the  class  of  per- 
sons best  qualified  to  fill  them,  but  they  in 
general  refused  when  they  found  their 
half-pay  must  be  relinquished.  It  was  a 
mistaken  notion  to  suppose  such  a  regula- 
tion produced  any  saving  to  the  public 
service,  because,  in  every  instance  in  which 
half-pay  officers  had  declined  to  accept 
civil  offices  in  the  Colonies,  other  persons 
must,  of  course,  be  appointed,  and  thus 
the  public,  had  to  pay  their  salaries  as  well 
as  the  officers'  half-pay.  He  wished  the 
defect  to  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  any  officer 
would  prefer  receiving  6f.  6d.  half-pay  in 
England,  to  7s,  ^d.  as  Barrack-master  in 
the  West-Indies.  The  Government,  there* 
fore,  had  been  compelled  to  appoint  per- 
sons who  were  ignorant  of  the  duties,  and 
they  could  have  no  security  for  the  honesty 
of  such  persons;  but  with  a  half-pay  officer, 
if  he  was  guilty  of  any  default,  you  could 
appropriate  his  half  pay,  or  sell  bis  com- 
mission if  necessary. 

Several  clauses  agreed  to.  The  House 
resumed,  and  the  Report  brought  up. 

Bankruptcy  Court  Bill.]  Lord 
i4///iorp  said,  that  he  should  move  that  the 
House  should  go  into  Committee,  pto 
form^y  on  this  Bill ;  and  the  discussion  of 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  might  be  resvlned 
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upon  the  bringing  np  of  the  Report.  The 
noble  Lord  then  said,  that  be  should  take  < 
this  opportunity  of  correcting  some  mis- 
representations which  had  TOne  forth  to  the 
public  with  reference  to  this  Bill,  and  with 
regard  to  the  noble  and  learned  T^rd  who 
had  introduced  the  measure  into  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed in  that  House,  that  the  Bill  was  to 
contain  a  clause  providing  a  retiring  pen- 
lion  for  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  upon  that  supposi- 
tion some  strong  observations  had  been 
made  upon  that  topic  in  this  House.  His 
noble  and  learned  friend,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, was  at  the  time  absent  from  town, 
but,  learning  the  matter  through  the  daily 
papers,  his  Lordship  immediately  wrote  to 
nhn  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  to 
deny  positively  that  it  ever  had  been  his 
intention  that  any  such  clause  should  be 
introduced  into  the  Bill ;  and,  indeed,  no 
such  clause  was'  to  be  found  in  the  Bill. 
He  should  say,  in  justice  to  his  noble  and 
learned  fHend,  that  there  existed  no  man 
who  cared  less  about  money  matters.  His 
noble  and  learned  friend  certainly  was 
ambitious ;  but  it  was  an  ambition  to  exert 
his  splendid  and  powerful  talents  and  abi- 
lities for  the  good  of  his  country.  His 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  considered 
that  such  a  clause  in  this  Bill  would  be 
inconsistent  with  its  nature,  and  he  had 
felt  hurt  that  such  a  statement  should 
have  been  made.  Although  this  Bill 
would  curtail  the  emoluments  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  the  extent  of  7,000Z.  or 
8,000/.  a-year,  yet  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  was  anxious  that  it  should  be 
earned. 

Bit  Edward  Sugden%9\d,  that  the  obser- 
vations first  made  by  the  noble  Lord  were 
qaitesatisfactorytotneGentlemenathisside 
of  the  House.  Any  observations  which  had 
been  made  at  his  side  of  the  House  were 
dictated  by  duty,  and  that  fearlessness 
which  he  hoped  would  always  be  displayed 
by  Clentlemen  at  both  sides  of  the  House 
when  stating  their  opinions.  If  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  felt  annoyed,  the  blame 
did  not  rest  with  his  side  of  the  House — 
flue  blame  rested  with  his  injudicious  friends 
at  the  other  side  of  the  House  by  their 
suggestions.  He  (Sir  E.  Sugden)  had  no 
means  of  knowing  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  pecuniary  motives ;  but  this  he 
would  do  him  the  iustice  to  say,  that, 
from  his  great  public  services,  and  his 
gffaat   anidety   to  give   the   public  the 


benefit  of  his  splendid  talents,  he  believed 
him  to  be  altogether  incapable  of  entertain- 
ing a  base  or  sordid  motive.  Such  a  clause 
in  such  a  Bill  would  have  been  a  most  im- 
proper thing.  When  the  subject  of  the 
emolument  to  be  given  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  he  would  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
foremost  in  support  of  the  just  dignity  of 
so  high  an  office.  With  respect  to  the  Bill 
itself  he  would  repeat,  that  he  had  many 
and  decided  objections  to  it.  He  admitted 
that  the  Bankrupt-laws  must  be  revised, 
and  their  administration  put  upon  a  differ- 
ent footing,  but  this  Bill  would  create  an 
expensive  and  unnecessary  office.  He  had 
no  doubt,  that  the  whole  administration  of 
the  Bankrupt-laws  might  be  carried  on  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  10,000/.  a-year. 

The  Bill  went  through  a  Committee  pro 
formd. 


Sugar  Refining  Bill.]  Mr.Poulett 
Thomfson  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Sugar  Refining 
Bill. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  regretted  that  this 
Bill  was  persevered  in  at  this  period  of  the 
Session,  and  when  the  sufferings  of  the 
West-India  planters  had  been  so  lament- 
ably increased  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  use  of  the  forei£n  sugar  for  refinine^, 
by  the  returns  on  the  Table,  showed  a  tend- 
ency to  increase  rapidly  in  substitution  of 
the  British  plantation  sugar.     It  was  not 
right,  therefore,  to  allow  it  to  goto  greater 
extent,  before!  being  assured  that  it  was 
acting  fairly,  to  give  this  preference  to 
produce  which  was  raised  under  circum- 
stances so    favourable,   as    to    place    it 
beyond  the  power  of  our  colonists  to  raise 
sugar  at  an  equally  low  rate.    The  noble 
Lord  had  said,  that  this  sugar  refinery  had 
long  existed,  and  that,  therefore,  itcould  not 
be  attended  with  any  greater  inconvenience 
now  than  formerly,  and  that  until  lately 
no  serious  complaints  had  been  made  on 
the  subject.    The  fact  was  not  so;   the 
law  had  been  experimental  for  two  or  three 
years,  enacted  from  year  to  year,   and  the 
constantly  increasing  importation  of  foreign 
sugar  now  demanded  inquiry.    The  West- 
Indians,  however,  asserted  that  the  foreign 
sugar  was  brought  into  the  same  maiket, 
and  that  by  the  competition  thus  created, 
serious  injury  was  done  to  them.    They 
stated  that  an  unfair  advantage  was  now 
given  .to  the  cultivator  of  foreign  sugar, 
and  thus  an  encouragement  was  hftU  ^<^\. 
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to  the  continuation  of  the  foreign  Slave- 
trade.  The  noble  Lord  and  the  Treasury, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Customs, 
had  taken  means  to  institute  inquiries 
into  frauds  that  were  practised  under  that 
system,  and  which  had  been  matter  of 
complaint.  Experimental  inquiries  were 
now  being  carried  on  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool with  tliis  view,  and  this  circumstance 
alone,  independent  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  afiairs  of  the 
colonies  last  night,  should  induce  the  noble 
Lord  to  postpone  this  Bill  till  he  could 
legislate  on  satisfactory  grounds.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  Committee  would  be 
able  to  come  to  a  determination  on  the 
subject  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  hie  saw  nothing 
unreasonable  in  the  proposition  be  was 
about  to  submit  to  the  House.  All  he 
wished  to  ask  at  present  was,  that  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  should  be  post- 
poned for  a  fortnight.  This  Bill  would, 
even  if  passed,  be  but  a  petty  mode  of 
legislation,  which  could  lead  to  no  good, 
and  might  produce  considerable  mischief. 
He  would  move  as  an  amendment,  that 
this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
fortnight. 

Mr.  John  WoodweiS  anxious  for  inquiry, 
because  he  was  sure  that  that  inquiry  would 
confirm  the  views  which  he  had  already 
entertained  upon  this  subject.  He  had 
no  hostility  to  the  West-India  interests, 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  their  keeping 
possession  of  the  monopoly  which  they 
had  for  years  enjoyed  in  the  shape  of  draw- 
backs. He  believed  that  the  West-India 
planters  werejn  many  cases,sufrering  great 
distress,  and  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
alleviate  it.  That  arose,  however,  in  many 
instances,  from  the  heavy  mortgages  they 
had  to  pay,  for  sums  of  money  borrowed 
in  bad  years  of  the  merchants  who  pur- 
chased the  sugar  and  other  crops  ;  and 
the  interest  being  sufiered  to  accumulate 
until  the  debt  became  large,  the  mer- 
chant then  pressed  the  poor  planter  for 
payment  at  a  time  when  he  knew  that  he 
was  unable  to  help  himself,  and  compelled 
him  to  enter  into  ruinous  bargains  for  the 
sale  of  his  produce :  by  this  means  the  real 
exporter  shipped  his  goods  home  to  the 
English  market,  and  pressed  the  poor 
planter  to  the  earth.  He  was  anxious  to 
afford  relief  to  the  West-Indians,  but 
hardly  anything  that  could  be  proposed 
would  be  adequate  to  the  effectual 
amelioration  of  their  condition.    No  in- 


quiry on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  refinery  i 
could  by  any  possibility  be  satisfiEkCtory, 
unless  the  quantity  of  sugar  necessary  to 
produce  a  certain  quantity  of  refined  sugar 
could  be  ascertained,  that  is,  the  propor- 
tion lost  in  undergoing  the  process  of^  re- 
fining. By  this  means  they  might  be  able 
to  know  by  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  a  re- 
fined state  exported,  what  quantity  of 
foreign  sugar  was  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  it,  and  comparing  this  with  the  quantity 
imported,  be  able  to  arrive  at  something 
like  a  correct  result.  It  was  clear,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  capital  must  be  employed 
in  the  experiment ;  and  a  large  sugar- 
house  must  be  taken  for  that  purpose,  and 
it  was  impossible  that  any  fair  experiment 
could  be  made  in  less  than  six  or  twelve 
months.  The  public  generally  were  not 
interested  in  this  question,  nevertheleis,  a 
great  act  of  injustice  would  be  done  to  many 
persons  if  this  Bill  was  not  suffered  to  pass. 
A  great  number  of  merchants  trading  to 
Brazil  and  other  places,  had  sent  out  di- 
rections that  cargoes  of  sugar  should  be 
sent  to  this  country,  in  the  full  expectation 
that  they  would  be  able  to  refine  in 
this  country  for  the  foreign  market.  The 
sugar  refiners  had  embarked  capital  in  t 
way  which  would  be  entirely  unproductive 
if  the  Bill  was  not  passed  into  a  law.  His 
Majesty's  Government  gave  no  pledge  to 
renew  this  Bill ;  but  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  also  the  Treasury,  told  these  people 
that  there  appeared  no  reason  against  re- 
newing this  Act  on  its  expiration  on  the 
5th  of  July,  as  no  intimation  bad  been 
given  by  the  West-Indian  body  of  their 
opposition  to  it.  The  object  of  the  sugar 
refiners  was,  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
Legislature  that  the  foreign  sugar  brought 
to  this  country,  on  the  faith  of  this  under- 
standing, should  be  refined.  The  first  bill 
for  allowing  foreign  sugar  to  be  refined  in 
this  country  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hui- 
kisson,  and  had  been  renewed,  year  after 
year,  without  opposition  ;  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly strange  that,  although  the  late  Go- 
vernment supported  and  carried  this  mea- 
sure several  times,  yet  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  late  Cabinet  should  join 
the  ranks  of  opposition  to  this  Bill,  and 
support  any  scheme  to  retard  its  progress 
and  defeat  it.  No  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure would  ever  have  been  manifested  had 
there  not  been  a  change  of  Government,  for 
it  was  not  discovered  that  it  could  affect 
the  West-Indians  until  the  present  Minis- 
ters came  into  ofiice.     The  hon.  member 
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for  Dumfries  saidy  that  the  competition 
of  tlie  West- India  sugar  with   that  pro- 
doced  in  the  foreign  slave  colonies,  had 
broaght  down  the  price  in  the  English 
market ;  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  chief 
canaet  of  the  great  distress  felt  iu   the 
coloQies.     The  hon.  Member  forgot  that  if 
a  hogshead  or  a  case  of  foreign  sugar  had 
nerer  been  refined  in  this  country,  the 
competition  would  still  have  existed.   The 
price  of  sugar  in  this  country  not  only  de- 
pended on  the  competition  in  the  home 
market,  but  upon  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
foreign  market.     Our  colonies  produced 
more  sugar  than  this  country  could  con- 
sume,  and,  therefore,  the  surplus  must  be 
sent  to  the  foreign  market ;  and,  upon  the 
selling  price  of  that  surplus  would  depend 
the  price  at  home,  for  the  competition  to 
sell,  even  at  a  fraction  more  than  the  price 
in  the  continental  markets,  would  always 
keep  prices  level.     Thus  the  prices  of 
sugar  produced  at  the  Havannah  and  the 
Brazils»and  sent  to  Hamburgh  and  Trieste 
or  St.  Petersburgh,  would  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  English  colonial  sugar, 
and  the  selling  price  of  the  former,  as  it  was 
produced  at  less  cost,  would  generally  de- 
termine theprice  of  the  latter.   The  West- 
Indians  imputed  all  their  distress  to  the 
merely  obtaining  sugar,  the  produce  of 
foreign   colonies,  to  be  refined  here,  and 
therefore,  called  upon  the  House,  without 
regard  to  other  interests,  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.     It  had  always  been  the  custom  with 
the  West-Indians  to  make  a  great  outcry 
in  case  of  any  measure  which  they  imagined 
might  affect  them  in  the  slightest  degree, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  always  attached 
a  greater  im|)ortancc  to  their  interests  and 
their  trade  than  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the    empire.      The    manufacturing,    the 
mercantile,  and  the  shipping  interests,  and 
even  the  rest  of  the  colonics,  were  to  be 
disregarded  when  they  were  in  question. 
He  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  trade  to 
the  Brazils  had  as  much  capital  embarked 
in  it  as  the  trade  to  Jamaica.     From  the 
returns  which  had  been  recently  printed, it 
sppeared,  that  the  exports  to  the  Brazils 
for  the  last  five  years  had  amounted  to  no 
less  than  21,500,000/.,  while  the  imports 
were   7,000,000/.,   thus  leaving  a  clear 
balance  of  upwards  of  14,000,000/.    They 
had  compelled  the  foreign  sugar  producer 
to  have  foreign  ships  to  convey  it  to  the 
foreign  market,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pediments that  had  been  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  English  merchant  or  shipowner 


having  anything  to  do  with  an   article 
which   came   into    competition  with   the 
principal  article  of  West- Indian  produce. 
During  the  last  year,  63,000  cases  of  sugar 
were  shipped   at   Bahia  for   Hamburgh, 
and  of  these  17,000  were  in  British  ships, 
27,000  in  American,  and  19,000  in  Danish, 
Swedish,  Hanse  Town,  and  other  foreign 
ships.     By  giving  encouragement  to  the 
refining  of  foreign  sugar  in  this  country, 
our  own  shipping  would  be  benefited,  and 
at  the  same  time  no  injury  to  the  West- 
India  interest  would  be  done.     As  the  law 
stood  at  present,  no  sugar  could  be  refined 
in  this  country  which  had  not  been  import- 
ed in  British  ships,  so  that,  if  the  renewal 
of  this  Act  was  refused,   an  injury  lo  the 
shipping  interest  would  be  done.     But  it 
had  been  urged,  that  by  encouraging  the 
sugar  trade  with  the  Brazils  and  Cuba,   a 
premium  was  held  out  to  those  colonies  to 
continue  the  atrocious  traflBc  in  slaves,  now 
unhappily  so  extensively  carried  on.     To 
render,  however,   this   argument  of   any 
avail,  it  ought   to  be   further  extended, 
and   we  ought  to  refuse  to  take  cotton, 
indigo,  dye-stufFs,  and  everything  else  that 
was  the   produce  of  the  Bra/ils.     But  if 
such  a  proposition  were  acceded  to,   what 
would  becomeof  our  cotton  manufacturers? 
As  long  as  we  sent  goods  to  the  Brazils, 
and  that  country  was  an  extensive  market 
for  our  commodities,  wc  must  bring  goods 
back.     It  was  said,  that  our   trade  had 
enabled  us  to  carry  on  the  late  war,  and 
would  the  House,   to  gratify  monopolists, 
consent  to  ruin  our  future  resources  ?  The 
object  oughttobc,tomakeEnglandthedcp6t 
for  all  the  sugar  of  the  world,  that  England 
might  refine  for  all  the  continent.     He  ad- 
mitted something  was  due  to  the  West- 
Indians,  but  before  the  House  could  come 
to   any  just   decision,  large   experiments 
should   be  tried,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what   quantity   of    raw  sugar  would    be 
necessary  to  give  a  certain  (quantity  of  re- 
fined sugar;  and  these  large  experiments 
should  be   continued   for  six  or    twelve 
months,  or  else  they  could   not   get  at 
the  truth.      No  doubt    the  West-India 
interest  should    be    considered,    but    so 
should   the  shipping   and  manufacturing 
interests    of    this    country,   which   were 
very  much  concerned  in  this  (|uestion.     It 
was  very  well  known  that  we  seldom  or  never 
had  more  than  throe  weeks'  or  a  montirs 
consumption  of  sugar  on  hand,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  a  few  rich  merchants  could 
keep  it  out  of  the  market  until  it  reached 
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an  extrayagant  price.     He  could  see  no 
real  or  solid  objection  against  the  Bill. 
It  caused  the  employment  of  large  capital 
— it  employed  a  portion  of  our  shipping, 
employed  machinery,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  manual  labour  ;  beside  which, 
there  was  no  country  in  Europe  which  had 
so  many  facilities  for  refining  as  England. 
We  owed  many  of  them  to  the  great  skill 
of  Mr.  Howard,  tiie  eminent  chemist,  the 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had 
employed  his  leisure  and  fortune  in  improv- 
ing the  arts,  and,  he  was  happy  to  add,  had 
found  in  the  result  an  increase  both  of 
reputation  and  of  wealth.     He  had  for- 
merly been  a  reBner  himself,  though  he  had 
no  longer  any  interest  in  the  business,  and 
was,thercfore,so  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject  as  to  enable  him  to  venture  an 
opinion   upon   it.     Again  he   contended, 
that  the  foreign  sugar  being  used  in  refin- 
ing prevented  the  adulteration  of  West- 
India  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  had  a 
tendency  to  keep  its  price  within  a  mo- 
derate compass.     In  fact,  too,  it  was  well- 
known  that  one  species  of   West-India 
sugar    would    not    refine    unless    mixed 
with  Brazilian  sugar,  and  then  it  refined 
extremely  well.     To  withhold  that  supply 
would,  therefore,  injure  the  West-Indians 
themselves.     If  this  Bill  were  delayed  for 
a  fortnight,  it  might  as  well   be  delayed 
for  six  months,   to   which  he  could   not 
consent. 

Mr.  Burge  said,  he  was  well  aware  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  and  he  was  glad  that  a 
Committee  had  been  appointed  to  inquire, 
because  he  was  satisfied  the  erroneous 
views  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  J.  Wood) 
would  be  clearly  established  before  that 
Committee.  It  was  not  denied,  that  the 
West-Indians  were  now  suffering  great 
distress,  which  must  more  or  less  affect  the 
trade  and  manufactures  as  well  as  the 
shipping  interest  of  this  country.  But 
besides  a  regard  for  our  own  colonies  and 
their  aggravated  sufferings,  wc  should  not 
forget,  that  by  encouraging  the  growth  of 
foreign  sugar  we  should  be  positively 
encouraging  the  slave-trade.  All  other 
governments  encouraged  their  colonics : 
but  our  Government  followed  a  different 
policy.  He  was  satisfied,  that  foreign 
sugar  yielded  more  refined  sugar  than 
the  produce  of  our  old  colonies,  and  this 
Bill  must,  therefore,  injure,if  it  did  not  ruin 
them.  He  entreated  the  Government 
and  this  House,  therefore,  not  to  persevere 


in  this  Bill,  which  would  aggravate  the 
distress  under  which  the  West-India  pUa- 
ters  were  now  sufiering. 

Mr.  Warburton  could  by  no  meant  coo- 
cur  with  the  hou.  Gentleman,  and  as  to 
the  delay  which  was  called  for,  ha  con* 
sidered  it  would  be  utterly  nugatory.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  the  parties  if  the  renewal 
of  the  Act  was  postponed.  Until  the  Go- 
vernment had  correct  information,  and 
until  it  was  clearly  proved  that  frauds 
were  practised,  this  Bill  ought  to  be  re- 
enacted. 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  would  not,  for  the 
sake  of  one  party,  support  an  interest  op- 
posed to  the  interest  of  another  dau. 
Sugar  was  better  cultivated  in  the  West^ 
Indies  than  any  part  of  the  world,  yet  it 
was  said  they  ought  to  encourage  But 
India  sugar.  He  thought  the  West-India 
colonies  ought  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Pouiett  Thomson  did  not  feet  him- 
self called  on  to  go  over  his  former  caku- 
lations,  which  proved  that  the  West-India 
interest  could  not  suffer  by  the  Bill  before 
the  House.  In  the  observations  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Gentlemen  whoop- 
posed  the  measure,  they  had  confined 
themselves  to  the  re-assertion  of  facts  which 
had  repeatedly  been  urged  on  the  same 
side.  He  would  confine  himself  to  merely 
expressing  his  opinion,  that  the  West- 
India  interests  could  not  be  in  the  slighteit 
degree  affected  by  the  measure  before  the 
House,  and  that  delay  could  tend  to  do 
possible  beneficial  result  to  the  West-India 
proprietors  or  sugar-refiners.  The  hos. 
Gentleman  had  contended  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  refined  sugar  would  be  pfo- 
duced  from  East- India  sugar  than  noffl 
West-India  sugar.  That  he  denied.  In 
fact,  the  arguments  and  propositions  be 
had  heard  for  inquiry  could  have  no  other 
object  than  the  defeat  of  the  BilL  By 
passing  the  Bill  to  continue  six  months,  to 
which,  certainly,  he  would  consent,  the 
experiment  might,  in  the  mean  time,  go 
on,  and  before  the  Bill  was  again  renewwi 
they  would  be  able  to  ascertain  how  far  it 
would  answer  the  object.  He  made  that 
offer,  and  would  commence  the  inqoiry 
immediately. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  hon.  Qentlemaa 
ought  to  withdraw  his  Motion.  If  the 
Motion  was  persisted  in  he  should  volt 
against  it. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  considered  that  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume)  had  no  right  to 
dictate  to  him  any  such  course.    Ha  bad 
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brought  forward  what  he  considered  to  be 
a  just  and  fair  motion,  and  he  would  take 
the  tense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

Aldermaii  Thomfison  could  not,  afler  the 
oflfer  made  by  his  Majesty's  Government, 
sapport  the  motion  for  a  Committee. 

Mr.  Hunt  thou^t,  that  thehon.  Alder- 
man was  disposed  to  legislate  (irAt  and  in- 
quire afterwards.  He  would  inquire  first, 
tody  therefore,  he  would  support  the 
amendment. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Original  Mo- 
tion : — Ayes  130;  Noes 96; — Majority 34. 

The  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

ExcncQUKR  Court  (Scotland) 
Bill.]  Mr.  Pringle  rose  to  move  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  abolish 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland.  The 
qoettion  had  not  been  done  justice  to, 
haWog  been  brought  on  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  session,  when  it  could  not  be 
thoroughly  inquired  into.  I'hc  Bill  passed 
the  Lords  without  discussion,  and,  there- 
fere,  now,  in  its  latest  stage,  that  circum- 
stance increased  the  responsibility  imposed 
vpon  this  House.  In  Scotland  there  was 
great  jealousy  felt  at  the  subversion  of  an 
ancient  iarisdiction,  which  had  always 
worked  for  the  advantage  of  the  country. 
It  was  suspected  to  be  part  of  a  series  of 
chingea  by  which  the  i)eculiar  institutions 
of  the  nation  were  to  be  destroyed,  and 
Scotland  rendered  a  mere  subordinate  pro- 
vinee  of  England.  In  discussing  this  Bill 
Aere  were  two  subjects  to  be  inquired  into ; 
first,  whether  a  case  could  be  made  out  to 
jaatify  the  suppression  of  the  Court ;  and 
•econdly,  whether,  iu  that  event,  the  mode 
of  prOTiding  for  the  despatch  of  its  business 
was  likely  to  answer.  With  regard  to  the  Hrst 
qaeation,  but  little  could  be  added  to  the 
powerful  statement  of  his  right  hon.  fi  iend, 
tkemeoiber  for  Portarlington.  He  regretted 
that  the  House  was  so  thin  when  he  made 
llMt  speech,  which  was  so  well  calculated 
to  attract  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
leave  a  strong  impression  of  the  impolicy 
of  passing  this  bill.  They  were  called 
•pon  to  legislate  on  very  slight  grounds 
and  imperfect  information.  They  had 
oaU  the  statements  of  the  member  for  Ayr, 
vithont  any  reference  to  re)x>rts  or  re- 
tvms  in  support  of  his  facts.  His 
M^estj's  Ministers  ought  to  have  made 
meih  more  inquiry  into  the  subject  be- 
IbfO  they  began  to  legislate  in  so  de- 
flriGtiTO  a  manner.    Had  they  consulted 


the  right  hon.  member  for  Portarlington 
they  must  have  derived  benefit  from  his 
advice,  which  he  would  have  given 
frankly  and  unreservedly,  and  some  of  the 
statements  which  he  made  last  night 
would  surely  have  induced  them  to  con- 
sider  the  subject  more  thoroughly  than 
they  appeared  to  have  done.  The  only 
person  whose  opinion  had  been  quoted  by 
the  other  side,  was  the  learned  Judge 
who  presided  in  that  Court :  but  his  ex- 
perience had  been  very  short.  Last  year, 
when  he  was  consulted  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  his  (Mr.  Pringle's)  right  hon.  friend 
it  appeared  that  he  gave  his  sanction  and 
concurrence  to  the  arrangement  then 
adopted,  of  which  the  continuation  of  this 
Court  formed  a  part.  But  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  since,  upon  ten  months  addi- 
tional experience.  Whom  else  had  the 
Ministers  consulted  ?  Any  of  the  other 
Judges  of  that  Court,  all  of  whom  hud  had 
much  longer  experience  than  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron?  Or  the  lamented  Judge  whom 
the  country  lately  lost  there  ?  Or  Sir  Pat- 
rick Murray,  whose  aquaintance  with  the 
business  of  that  Court  had  been  of  such 
long  standing,  first  when  he  filled  the 
ofhce  of  King's  Remembrancer,  and  after- 
wards as  one  of  the  Judges?  or  did 
they  consult  Baron  Hume,  whose  varied 
knowedge  of  our  laws,  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  all  our  institutions,  and  acknow- 
ledged talent  and  wisdom,  would  give  such 
peculiar  weight  to  his  opinion,  that  any 
measure  which  had  his  sanction  would  be 
likely,  on  that  account  alone,  to  be  favour- 
ablv  received  ?  It  was  to  be  remarked,  that 
while  thcv  refused  to  take  the  mere  state- 
mcnts  of  hon.  Members  opposite  as  a 
suflic-icnt  ground  for  legislation,  so  neither 
did  his  right  hon.  friend  rclv  on  his  mere 
statement.  He  suggested  an  inquiry 
before  ^  Select  Committee  of  the  House  ; 
surely,  nothing  could  be  more  fair.  Various 
questions  would  require  to  be  investigated 
by  that  C/Ommittee,  but  especially  the 
causes  of  the  great  decline  of  judicial  busi- 
ness in  that  Court.  The  practice  of  com- 
pounding for  the  penalties  was  the  main 
cause.  This  system  had  been  defended 
by  the  learned  Attorney  General,  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Stafford. 
But  the  practice  as  they  represented  it  in 
England  was  very  dilicrent  from  the  abuse 
of  it  lately  introduced  into  Scotland.  The 
question  was  not  whether  compounding 
for  penalties  should  not  occasionally,  and 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  be  admitted. 
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but  whether  it  was  expedient  to  allow  it 
umversally,  as  had  of  late  been  the  system 
in  Scotland.  Not  whether  it  should  be 
conducted  by  the  wisdom  and  discretion 
of  the  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown — the 
Attorney  General — but  whether  such  a 
power  should  be  vested  in  a  mere  subor- 
dinate officer,  like  the  Solicitors  of  Excise 
and  Customs.  If  it  could  be  justified  in 
one  case,  why  might  not  the  practice  be 
extended  to  others  ?  This  would  render 
nugatory  Courts  of  any  kind  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  offences.  If  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  had  not  sufficient  business, 
more  might  be  added  to  it.  This  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
as  he  had  himself  stated,  before  he  went 
out  of  office,  and  would  have  formed  part 
of  the  great  measure  which  he  carried 
through  the  Legislature  last  year.  There 
were  many  subjects  which  might  be  more 
fitly  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  than  any  other  Court. 
The  duties  of  the  Commission  of  Wines 
were  generally  considered  as  of  this  de- 
scription, and  there  seemed  to  be  an  expect- 
ation in  Scotland  that  these  would  sooner 
or  later  be  transferred  to  the  Exchequer 
Court.  Another  branch  of  business  which 
they  might  fitly  manage  was,  the  depart- 
ment of  bankruptcy  concerns,  and  the 
trusts  arising  out  of  them.  A  third,  the 
guardianship  of  the  affairs  of  minors  and 
lunatics,  which  in  England  belonged  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  in  Scotland 
was  vested  in  the  Court  of  Session.  This 
could  never  be  properly  discharged  by  a 
Court  absorbed  in  judicial  duties,  but  be- 
longed more  properly  to  the  analogous 
administrative  duties  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. The  want  of  a  system  of  regu- 
lar and  constant  superintendence  in  these 
cases  had  long  been  considered  a  defect 
Jn  Scotland ;  and  a  much  bettei^«ystem 
than  the  present  could  easily  be  devised. 
If  such  duties  as  these  were  devolved  upon 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  addition  to  its 
other  administrative  duties,  it  would  then 
have  quite  enough  of  business  to  transact. 
The  question  then  was,  whether  this  Bill 
ought  to  be  proceeded  in  without  much  ' 
more  ample  inquiry.  The  measure  con- 
templated had  never  received  the  ap- 
probation of  any  one  of  the  many 
Commissioners  who  had  investigated  and 
reported  on  the  judicial  establishments 
of  Scotland.  And  it  would,  there- 
fore, not  be  doing  justice  to  so  important 
a  measurei  to  deny  a  thorough  investiga- 


tion before  taking  so  important  and  irre- 
vocable a  step  as  this.  With- regard  to  the 
means  provided  by  the  Bill  for  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  this  Court,  the  inform- 
ation was  very  imperfect*  The  hon,  and 
learned  member  for  Staflford  found  all  the 
information  he  wanted  in  the  Bill  itaelf— 
reasons  for  the  abolition  of  the  Court,  and 
a  satisfactory  provision  for  the  dischaiige 
of  its  functions.  He  had  contrived  to  dis- 
cover more  than  he  (Mr.  Pringle)  or  any 
Gentleman  who  was  conversant  with  the 
subject,  could.  All  that  they  were  toki 
was,  that  the  whole  of  the  present  duties 
were  to  be  transferred  to  a  single  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  But  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  Judge  was  expected  to 
discharge  these  duties  they  were  kept 
quite  in  the  dark.  They  were  left  io 
doubt,  too,  if  all  the  various  duties  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  were  really 
meant  to  be  transferred  to  this  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  If  this  was  to  be 
the  case,  it  was  certainly  very  inexpedient ; 
for  there  were  many  of  these  duties  very 
foreign  to  the  pursuits  of  a  Judge  con- 
stantly engrossed  with  his  judicial  fonc- 
tions.  But  from  some  explanations  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Ayr,  they  might  infer 
that  the  Treasury  dutfes  were  to  be  an  ex- 
ception. But  by  whom  were  these  duties 
to  be  discharged?  By  some  inferior 
officers  in  Scotland?  or  had  Government 
any  lurking  design  of  transferring  all  the 
Treasury  business  at  once  to  London  ?  If 
so,  the  sooner  they  spoke  out  the  better. 
He  could  tell  them,  that  in  Scotlaml  soch 
an  attempt  would  not  be  very  patiently 
submitted  to.  It  was  a  point  which  was 
struggled  with  very  hard  during  the 
Union  discussion,  and  the  retention  of  the 
Treasury  functions  in  Scotland  was  very 
anxiously  stipulated  for.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  conceive  a  more  violent  infrac- 
tion of  that  treaty  than  such  an  attempt 
But  to  come  back  to  the  arrangement  for 
transferring  the  business  to  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  He  need  not  go  over 
the  very  strong  objections  pointed  out  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  to  investing  any 
single  Judge,  not  bred  to  English  law,  with 
the  duty  of  trying  causes  by  that  law.  It 
mightbe  doubtful  whether,even  in  thewhole 
Court,  this  might  be  safely  vested,  but  con- 
fiding it  to  a  single  Scotch  Judge  would  be 
infinitely  more  objectionable.  But  before 
proceeding  further  with  this  Bill,  it  was  of 
essential  importance   to  inquire  whether 
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of  SeMion  at  all,  without  materially  im- 
peding its  other  busiDcss.  The  Court  of 
Sesiion  was  already  overburthcncd  with 
business,  and  ought  rather  to  be  relieved 
of  a  part  than  have  an  additional  load  of 
daty  imposed  upon  it.  Last  year  two 
Judges  were  cut  off  from  that  Court.  But 
the  bill  of  1830  was  still  an  experiment. 
It  had  not  been  a  twelvemonth  in  opera- 
tion; and  so  long  as  its  success  was 
doubtful,  it  would,  surely,  be  extremely 
unvrise  to  meddle  with  it,  especially  by 
transferring  to  it  new  duties.  But  in 
Scotland  there  was  nothing  so  much 
dreaded  as  fresh  changes  and  innovations. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  they  had  been 
vexed  and  harassed  with  constant  changes 
in  the  judicial  establishments.  On  the 
whole,  great  improvements  had  been  made ; 
but  the  perpetual  change  had  itself  been 
a  serious  evil,  and  most  harassing  to  all 
practitioners.  After  the  bill  of  last  year, 
an  end  of  these  alterations  was  expected ; 
but  now  they  had  a  new  Ministry,  and 
were,  therefore,  destined  to  undergo  a  new 
series  of  innovations.  But  if  the  Ministry 
would  not  allow  time  to  make  all  those 
inquiries,  it  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
such  a  question.  What  harm  could 
result  from  allowing  the  Bill  to  lie  over 
till  next  Session  of  Parliament,  when 
they  might  have  more  time  to  do  it  justice  ? 
The  only  reason  he  had  heard  for  such 
haste  was  one  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  rather  hinted  than  spoke 
out  upon.  He  seemed  to  connect  this 
Bill  in  someway  with  the  Bankruptcy  Bill, 
which  was  running  a  similar  course.  For 
some  reason  unexplained,  it  would  be  con- 
venient for  Government  to  carry  these  two 
Bills  through  the  Legislature  pari  passu. 
But  he  deprecated  this  indecent  haste. 
If  the  measure  were  really  expedient  in  it- 
leir,  let  them  take  time  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  that  it  was  so.  If  not  expe- 
dient, they  would  feel  not  only  that  a  seri- 
ous injury  had  been  inflicted  on  them, 
but  that  it  had  been  done  with  a  marked 
indifference  to  their  interests  and  feel- 
ines.  As  a  Scotch  Member,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  duty  to  oppose  tliis  Bill,  and 
should  do  so  in  all  its  stages. 

Mr.  Macleod  spoke  to  the  following 
tSeci: — Mr.  Speaker;  As  the  question 
before  the  House  concerns  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  and  representing, 
u  I  do,  a  county  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  I  beg  to  make  a  few 
obmvatioiis  on  itt    In  the  first  place,  I 


must  apply  myself  to  an  observation,  with 
which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Baronet 
(Sir  William  Rac)  concluded  his  speech 
last  night.  He  said  "  it  would  neither 
be  consistent,  nor  respectful  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  to  pass  this  Bill  with- 
out a  parliamentary  inquiry.*'  in  what, 
however,  the  disrespect  to  the  people  of 
Scotland  can  consist,  if  we  pass  this  Bill 
without  further  inquiry,  I  own  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  conceive.  To  what  degree  the 
people  of  Scotland  arc  interested  in  main- 
taining a  superfluous  court  of  justice,  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  discover.  Nothing 
can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  imagine, 
that  the  people  of  that  country  feel  the 
least  anxiety  to  preserve  this  useless  ju- 
risdiction. Almost  all  the  Gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  used  the  phrase  '*  an- 
cient jurisdiction,*'  at  the  end  of  most 
of  their  periods,  as  if  they  thought  that 
phrase  an  admirable  termination.  But 
what  docs  the  anti(juity  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion signify,  if  it  be  confessedly  use- 
less ?  and  what  grounds  for  a  parlia- 
mentary investigation  has  the  hon.  and 
learned  Baronet  laid,  which  would  not 
have  existed  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  1st  Will.  4th,  cap.  69  ?  In  that  Act 
we  have  his  authority  for  making  pretty 
free  with  our  ancient  jurisdictions.  By 
it,  the  number  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  a  number  which  it  used  to 
bo  reckoned  almost  sacrilege  to  interfere 
with,  was  reduced  from  lifleen  to  thirteen 
— a  pretty  large  innovation — and  which, 
had  it  come  from  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  would  have  been  visited  with  no 
small  wrath.  By  this  Act  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty  was  abolished — a  jurisdic- 
tion, even  in  its  late  form,  confessedly  more 
ancient  than  the  Court  of  Exchequer  (for 
it  had  existed  in  its  latest  form  consider- 
ably previous  to  the  Union)  was  abolished 
by  th6  right  hon.  and  learned  Baronet ; 
yet  there  was  no  previous  parliamentary 
inquiry.  The  Commissary  Court  also 
was  abolished — a  jurisdiction  nearly  as 
ancient  as  the  Court  of  Session  itself — no 
parliamentary  inquiry  preceding  its  aboli- 
tion. And  all  this  was  done  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Baronet  and  his  friends, 
who  now  have  so  many  scruples  in  abo- 
lishing the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.  Why,  Sir,  this  very  Court 
of  Exchequer,  this  peculiar  favourite  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  reduced  from  four  Barons  to 
two;  though^  in  1820|  five  BaronS|  in« 
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eluding  a  Chief  BaroD,  were  maintained 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Baronet, 
and  decided  by  this  House,  tboagh  by  a 
small  majority,  to  be  the  number  which 
were  necessary  to  discharge  the  high,  la- 
borious, and  responsible  duties  of  this 
Court.  With  these  facts  before  us,  and 
with  the  confessed  truth,  that  in  the 
last  year  only  two  defended  causes  were 
brought  into  Court ;  when  it  is  notorious 
that  the  Court  has  little  or  nothing  to  do, 
can  the  House  hesitate  to  read  this  Bill 
a  second  time? — a  Bill  which  adequately 
and  cheaply  provides  for  the  discharge 
of  the  scanty  duties  which  remain  to  be 
performed.  ^*  But,''  says  the  hon.  member 
for  Selkirk  (Mr.  Pringle),  <<  although  the 
Court  of  £xchequer  have  but  little  to  do  at 
present,  cannot  an  arrangement  be  made, 
by  which  it  can  have  some  tolerable  share 
of  duty?  cannot  the  Tiend  causes  be 
transferred  from  the  Court  of  Session  ?*' 
If,  Sir,  there  were  no  other  objections, 
into  which  I  shall  not  detain  the  House 
by  entering,  this  proposal  would  be  ma- 
nifestly inadequate  to  give  employment 
to  the  Court.  The  time  occupied  in  de- 
ciding all  the  Tiend  cases  which  arise, 
would  be  about  three  hours  once  a  fort- 
night. As  to  the  project  of  taking  away 
the  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  with  respect  to  minors — some- 
thing similar  to  that  invested  in  the 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal — that  would,  I 
believe,  be  objectionable  in  many  respects. 
I  never,  I  confess,  heard  any  complaint 
made  of  the  manner  in  which  that  high 
and  delicate  jurisdiction  is  exercised 
by  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  some 
much  better  reason  must  be  given  to 
justify  its  transfer,  than  merely  to  give 
some  shadow  of  pretence  for  maintaining 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  But,  says  the 
hon.  and  learned  Baronet,  the  cause  of 
the  apparently  little  business  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  is  the  system  of  compound- 
ing ofiences — and  of  course,  were  this 
evil  corrected,  a  considerable  accession 
of  business  would  be  the  result.  As  to 
the  reasons,  the  solid  reasons  which 
exist  for  resorting  to  those  compositions, 
they  have  been  so  ably  and  convincingly 
stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General,  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  re- 
peat them.  I  was  much  astonished,  how- 
ever, that  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet 
did  not  state  one  cause,  and  the  chief  one, 
for  the  diminution  of  business  in  the  £x- 
cbequeTi  namely,  the  great  decrease  of 


smuggling — a  cause,  for  contribatiog  to 
which  I  thought  he  would  have  xSktti 
credit  to  himself,  and  have  demtoded 
some  praise  for  preceding  Goyerniiieiit8,iQ 
which  J  should  have  readily  and  coidklly 
concurred.  As  to  investigation,  my  prin- 
cipal objection  to  it  if,  that  it  is  quite  use- 
less ;  it  would  stay  the  progress  of  a  bene- 
ficial measure,  and  could  lead  to  do  retuh 
to  justify  the  delay,  or  which  would  prore 
the  case  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  oppotite. 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  Court,  as  a 
court  of  justice,  is  a  nest  of  siDecuriitsf 
Can  any  Gentleman  deny,  that  in  Soot- 
land,  when  a  political  partisan,  of  a  cer- 
tain standing  and  good  interest,  wu  to  be 
provided  for,  but  whose  attainments  ren- 
dered it  impossible  that  he  shouM  be 
placed  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  he  was  made  a  Baron  of  Ex- 
chequer, as  soon  at  a  vacancy  occurred  ? 
Whatever  may  be  thought  in  this  House, 
I  make  this  assertion  without  any  fear  of 
its  meeting  with  contradiction.  One  rea- 
son for  inquiring  by  aConimittee,  which  was 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Pringle) 
appears  to  me  rather  remarkable,  tit. 
that  the  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Peers 
nearly  sub  silentio — that  is,  because  the 
case  is  so  clear,  the  Court  is  so  indefennUe, 
that  none  of  those  noble  Lords — and  many 
they  are  —  who  combine  knowledge  of 
Scotch  legal  proceeding,  with  suflicierit 
veneration  for  antiquity,  to  say  the  least, 
attempted  to  arrest  its  progress — we,  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  ought  to  make 
the  certainty  of  the  evils  felt  by  the  other 
House,  the  ground  of  our  doubt.  Such 
an  argument  is  not  a  little  whimsical. 
That  the  measure  has  been  introduced  by 
the  great  man  at  the  head  of  the  law,  and 
who,  it  is  well  known,  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Scotch  legal  questions,  is, 
to  my  mind,  no  small  recommendation. 
That  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  ny 
right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  is  an  additional  recommend- 
ation  to  those  who  look  for  authoritT  to 
support  their  decision  of  this  question. 
Indeed,  no  man,  from  the  splendor  of  his 
talents,  from  the  length  of  his  experience« 
and  from  the  extent  of  his  legal  practice, 
can  know  more  intimately  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  than 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord ;  and, 
however  respectable  may  be  the  character 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Baronet,  I 
must  be  excused  from  considering  him 
so  good  an  authorityi  or  so  safe  •  guides 
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on  a  question  of  this  kind,  as  iny  right 
hoD.  and  learned  friend  (the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate). I  feel,  indeed,  the  p-eat  dis- 
advantage under  which  we  discuss  this 
queation  in  his  absence.  But,  notwith- 
atanding  this,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  GeoroB  Dawson  disclaimed  all 
knowledga  of  the  nature  of  the  function  of 
the  Scotch  ^chequer  Court ;  he  thought 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Portarlington,  for  an  inquiry  into  this 
subject,  so  reasonable,  that  he  should  vote 
against  that  course  which  the  House  was 
called  upon  so  precipitately  to  adopt.  On 
that  part  of  the  subject  which  he  did  un- 
derstand, and  which  related  to  granting 
the  retiring  pensions,  he  considered  that  it 
woakl  be  a  gross  and  flagrant  job  to  saddle 
the  country  with  a  retiring  allowance  of 
2,000/.a  year  to  Mr.  Abercromby,  the  Chief 
Baroo,  who  had  been  but  eighteen  months 
in  office,  and  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  He 
considered  this  proceeding  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  economical  professions  of 
the  Ministry.  The  Government  which 
could  thus  sacrifice  the  public  money,  was 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
txj.  It  was  astonishing  that  the  first  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  after  making  a  speech 
apoo  economy  and  retrenchment,  should 
Sinction  this  pension  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  Scotland.  If  the  Government 
had  been  sincere  in  their  desire  not  to 
create  new  offices,  they,  instead  of  fixing 
vpoD  the  country  2,000/.  a-year,  would 
uve  called  upon  Mr.  Abercromby  to 
execute  the  office  of  Judge  in  Bankruptcy. 
If  the  Government  thought  proper  to  per- 
severe in  giving  Mr.  Abercromby  2,000/. 
a-jear,  he  should  move  an  Address  to  the 
Crown,  requesting,  if  the  Bankruptcy  Bill 
ihoQld  pass,  that  Mr.  Abercromby  might 
fill  the  office  of  Chief  Commissioner  in  the 
Benkraptcy  Court.  If  the  noble  Lord 
laid  the  intention  was  to  appoint  Mr. 
Abercromby  he  should  be  satisfied. 

Lord  Altkarp  said,  their  want  of  eco- 
nomy was,  that  they  converted  a  place  for 
life  of  4,000/.  a  year  to  a  pension  of  2,000/. 
Then  it  was  said,  why  was  not  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby appointed  to  the  vacant  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy  ?  The  fact 
was,  it  was  desirable  to  place  a  proper 
person  in  that  Court.  If  Mr.  Abercromby 
was  a  fit  person  he  might  be  appointed, 
baft  he  did  not  think  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Abercromby  had  made  him  fit  for  a  Jury 
QmuL     It  would  have  been  unjust  to 


deprive  Mr.  Abercromby  of  his  office 
without  some  compensation. 
'  Mr.  Goulburn  having  been  joined  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  Courts  of  Scotland  in 
1830,  and  having  then  found  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  he  should 
say  there  was  no  ground  for  reversing 
that  decision.  He  thought  further  inquiry 
was  at  least  necessary  before  they  legis- 
lated. The  bill  for  regulating  the  Court 
passed  in  July,  1830,  and  he  really  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  not  effect 
a  change  without  inquiry,  and  thereby 
convincing  the  country  that  Parliament 
acted,  not  upon  the  principle  of  jobbing, 
but  the  public  interest. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  it  was  a 
mistake  to  say  this  measure  would  reflect 
any  disgrace  u|x>n  Scotland.  Not  one  of 
the  Gentlemen  who  opposed  the  Bill  had 
said  there  was  any  business  in  the  Court. 
Before  1794,  the  Court  consisted  of  five 
Judges,  which  by  an  Act,  the  1st  of  the 
King,  they  cut  down  to  two  Judges.  It 
was  clear  upon  the  facts,  that  the  Act  to 
which  he  alluded  passed  without  inquiry, 
and,  if  so,  on  what  ground  were  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  his  side  of  the  House  to  be 
charged  with  smuggling  a  bill  through  the 
House  without  inquiry?  Consistently 
with  their  own  conduct,  the  Gentlemen  who 
opposed  the  Government  on  such  grounds 
could  not  be  sincere. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  concurred  in  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Ix)rd,  who  said 
when  an  office  was  to  be  abolished  the 
officer  was  entitled  to  compensation  ;  but 
still  he  could  not  admire  this  Bill.  It  had 
been  said  this  Scotch  Exchequer  Bill  and 
the  Bankruptcy  Courts  Bill  were  to  run  in 
couples.  It  did  not  appear  at  first  sight 
how  those  Bills  could  run  together,  one 
being  a  measure  of  destruction,  and  the 
other  of  construction,  but,  taken  jointly, 
both  produced  a  job.  In  the  abolition  of 
former  Courts,  and  the  construction  of 
new  Courts,  they  had  always  proceeded  on 
parliamentary  inquiry.  It  was  not  enough 
for  any  Member  to  say  there  was  ground 
for  the  abolition  of  a  Court.  No  papers 
had  been  laid  on  the  Table.  There  had 
been  no  parliamentary  inquiry.  Upon  the 
mere  dictum  of  a  noble  and  learned  Lord 
this  Court  was  to  be  abolished.  According 
to  the  Solicitor  Generars  argument,  the 
reduction  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  was  the  extinction  of  that 
Court,    To  whom  was  the  business  of  the 
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Court  to  be  transferred  ?  It  was  said  the 
Court  of  Session  could  do  it ;  but  he  might 
ask,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  ad-' 
visable  to  do  with  the  Exchequer  in  Scot- 
land as  they  did  with  the  Exchequer  in 
England,  namely,  to  give  the  Judges  more 
to  do  ?  The  Bill  was  false  in  its  title.  It 
was  in  fact  a  Bill  to  give  the  right  hon. 
James  Abercromby  2,000/.  a-year.  The 
preamble  of  the  Bill  was  to  provide  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  and  it  would  appear 
from  these  words  that  the  business  was 
oppressive  ;  yet  they  were  told  the  Court 
was  to  be  abolished  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  something  to  do.  The  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Scotland  was  to  be  de- 
molished because  it  pleased  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  Mr.  Abercromby  in  the  office 
of  a  Commissioner  to  execute  the  purposes 
of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  which 
he  believed  would  never  pass  into  a  law. 
It  was  at  that  moment  m  extremis  in 
another  place.  The  two  Bills  were  co- 
equal and  similar;  they  were  co-com- 
panions; and  his  hope  was,  that  both 
might  meet  the  same  fate.  He  should 
join  in  supporting  the  motion,  he  under- 
stood his  hon.  friend  intended  to  move, 
that  the  further  proceedings  on  this  Bill 
should  be  adjourned  to  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  said,  the  Bill  did 
not  propose  to  do  away  with  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  but  to  transfer  its  functions  to 
the  Judges  of  another  Court,  who  would 
perform  its  duties  without  expense.  It 
had  been  established  at  the  Union  only, 
and  could,  therefore,  lay  no  claim  to  remote 
antiquity.  If  it  was  intended  to  establish 
a  new  Court  there  might  be  some  ground 
for  inquiry  before  the  House,  but  cer- 
tainly that  necessity  did  not  exist  when  an 
old  and  useless  one  was  to  be  dispensed 
with.  The  Bill,  however,  did  not  abolish 
the  Court,  it  merely  provided  that  the 
vacancies  of  the  Judges  as  they  occurred 
should  not  be  filled  up,  and  the  business 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. The  Judges  of  the  Exchequer  Court 
could  not  be  forced  to  retire,  but  tliey 
might  be  induced  to  do  so  by  a  pension 
which  was  less  than  their  salaries,  and  all 
the  difference  between  the  two  would  be 
a  real  saving  to  the  public. 

Sir  William  Rae  opposed  the  Bill,  and 
gave  notice,  if  it^ should  be  read  a  second 
time,  it  was  his  intention  to  move  it  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  moved  the  Debate 
be  adjourned  to  Monday, 


On  the  question  being  put. 

Sir  George  Warrender  said,  that  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  of  Scotland  was  one 
in  which  the  rights  of  property  were 
involved,  and  the  abolition  would  be  a 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  many  persons  in 
Scotland. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  thought  this  Bill 
might  give  them  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill ;  it  would 
go  to  destroy  all  the  ancient  iostitutioitt 
of  the  country  **  at  one  fell  swoop.**  He 
was  afraid  the  end  of  all  these  alterations 
would  be,  that  the  name  of  Scotland  itself 
would  be  abolished,  and  it  would  ultimately 
come  to  be  a  department  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Sir  William  Rae  withdrew  his  Amend- 
ment, and  the  House  divided  on  the  motion 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Ayes  95 ;  Noes   31; — Majority  64. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE  OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  October  10,    183  i. 

MiNCTKs.]  Bills.  Committed}  Cotton Fadoticv.  Unit 
third  time ;  Management  of  the  Cintomi. 

PetiUons  presented.  By  the  Etrl  of  SuAWTatmoKt,  Ite 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  other  Noble  Loaos,  ham 
places  in  Ireland,  in  fkvour  ot  the  Galway  FhndUie  WOL 
In  fiivour  of  Reform.  By  the  Mai^uis  of  Womnv- 
8TXR,  flrom  the  Inhabitants  ot  Batley,  in  the  OcMOtjof 
York :— By  the  Duke  of  Suaaax,  from  the  Towa  of 
Masham,  in  the  County  of  York  :~By  tlit  Maiqak  ef 
Clktkland,  from  StodLton-oa-Tees,  Duriiam : — By  IIm 
Duke  of  NoaroLK,  from  the  inhabitanta  of  New  Shfli«> 
ham: — By  the  Duke  of  RicBMoao,  nuiiMroiiily  taA 
respectaUy  signed,  firom  the  Inhabitanta  of  Honham. 
Sussex: — By  Lord  SurriKi.D,  fhnn  HaaUofdoa.  Laacfr' 
shire :— By  Lord  Tsmplxmoeb,  from  the  lohabttaBts  of 
Fiskard :— By  Lord  Kino,  frtxn  the  Mayor  and  lalMMt- 
anU  of  Beverley,  and  Inhabitants  of  SUdiy.  By  a  Nbau 
Lord,  from  Thumham  and  DebtUng  in.Kait.  By  anoUe 
Lord,  from  Inhabitants  of  KUkgny  and  Chapel,  to  dis- 
band the  Yeomanry  in  Ireland.  By  the  Maniaii  of 
CuBVXLANo,  Arom  the  Inhabitants  of  DabUa,  eomKfUmmg 
of  the  Grievance  of  Minister's  Money.  AgaiiHt  the  Bifcni 
BiU.  By  Lord  Rollk,  flrom  Kingsbridfib  Devoa.  If 
the  Earl  of  Fira,  from  the  Inhabitants  oC  Miiflelliii 
against  Cruelty  to  Aniraab ;  and  from  the  LaadhoUHB  ef 
Banff,  against  the  use  of  Molanes  In  Diwuha  mk 
DUtiUcries. 

Standing  Orders  —  Pkotesti.] 
The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  being 
anxious,  as  other  noble  Lords  were,  to  enter 
his  name  in  the  protest  against  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  noble  Baron  (Wharnclifie), 
which  had  been  carried  on  Saturday  morn* 
ing  last,  he  rose  to  move,  and  he  toppoMd 
that  no  objection  would  be  taken  to  his 
motion,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  do 
so.  Their  Lordships  were  aware  that  it 
was  competent  for  any  noble  Peer  to  enter 
his  protest  to  any  vote  of  the  Houie  beibie 
two  o'clock  the  next  sitting  day  after  nick 
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vote  had  been  come  to,  and  to  sign  his 
name  before  the  rising  of  the  House  on 
that  day.  Now  the  House  rose  so  early 
on  Saturday,  that  many  noble  Lords  who 
came  down  for  the  purpose  of  signing  the 
protest  which  had  been  entered  on  the 
Journals  were  prevented  from  doing  so. 
As  it  would  be  only  fair  to  give  them  an 
opportunity,  he  begged  to  move,  that  all 
noble  Lords  who  wished  to  sign  the  protest 
in  question  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so 
until  the  rising  of  the  House  that  day. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  Motion,  but  he  begged  it 
to  be  understood  it  was  not  acceded  to  as 
a  matter  of  course,  or  upon  which  a  pre- 
cedent was  to  be  founded. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Scotch  Appeals.]    The  Lord  Chan- 
cellar  begged  to  submit  a  Bill  to  their 
Lordships,  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  a 
decree  of  their  Lordships  with  reference  to 
an  appeal  case  from  the  Courts  below  in 
Scotland,  as  the  said  decree  was  utterly 
and  completely  inconsistent  and  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Scottish  law  on  the  subject. 
The  case  to  which  he  was  alluding  had 
been  decided  by  some  of  their  Lordships 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  law  of 
Scotland,  ^and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  decision  was  quite  contrary  to  that  law 
and  completely  contrary  to  Scotch  practice, 
and  that  no  man  that  knew  any  thing  of 
Scotch  law  would  have  ever  pronounced 
Buch  a  decision.    The  thing  had  happened 
in  the  press  of  business,  and  arose  from 
that  inopia  consilii  with  regard  to  Scotch 
law  which  they  had  often  to  lament.     The 
decision,  however,  being  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Scotch  law,  it  was  necessary 
to  rescind  it,  and  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
surgestion  of  the  Judges  of  the   Courts 
below  in  Scotland,  with  whom  he  had  had 
a  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  parties  on  both  sides, 
he  now  brought  in  a  Bill,  with  a  view  to 
reverse  that  decision,   and  to  place  the 
case  in  the  same  circumstances  that  it  was 
in  previous  to  that  decision  being  pro- 
nounced.    His  noble  and  learned  friend 
who  preceded  him  in  the  situation  which 
he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  filled,  quite  con- 
curred with  him   as  to  the  necessity  of 
such  a  measure.     He  felt  it  due  to  him- 
self to  state,  that  the  decision  in  question 
was  pronounced  some  months  before  he 
(the  Lord  Chancdior)  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  that  House,  for  it  was  pronounced 


in  the  Spring  of  1 830.  As  the  case  was 
pressing,  and  as  there  might  be  but  very 
short  time  for  passing  this  Bill,  he  begged 
to  move  that  it  be  read  a  first  time  now ; 
and  he  gave  notice  that  to-morrow  he 
would  move  the  suspension  of  the  Standing 
Orders,  in  order  that  the  Bill  might  be 
passed  thro\igh  all  its  stages  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  quite  concurred  with 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  as  to  the 
necessity  of  passing  such  a  Bill.  He  felt 
bound  to  state,  that  the  judgment  in  ques- 
tion was  pronounced  during  his  (Lord 
Lyndhurst's)  absence  from  the  House,  by 
a  noble  and  learned  Lord  near  him  (Lord 
Wynford). 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  given 
him  no  intimation  of  such  an  attack  as  this 
upon  a  judgment  pronounced  by  him. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  greatly  as- 
tonished to  hear  such  a  statement  made 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord's  memory  quite  deceived 
him.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
only  to  look  amongst  his  papers,  and  he 
was  sure  he  would  find  a  draught  of  this 
very  Bill,  which  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
gave  to  him  some  months  ago.  He  also 
mentioned  to  the  noble  and  learned  I^rd 
the  correspondence  which  he  had  with  the 
Judges  of  the  Courts  below  in  Scotland  on 
the  subject,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
there  was  for  such  a  measure  as  this.  The 
fact  was,  that  in  consequence  of  his  having 
given  the  draft  of  the  Bill  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  he  was  obliged  to  send,  a 
few  days  ago,  when  he  wanted  a  draft 
of  it,  to  the  professional  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  the  case.  He  brought  in  the 
Bill  thus  suddenly,  as  it  was  most  desira- 
ble that  in  the  present  state  of  the  Session 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  passing  it  through 
the  House. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  if  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  sent  him  a  draft 
of  this  Bill,  he  could  assure  him  that  this 
was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  heard 
of  this  Bill.  He  had  heard  something 
before  of  a  draft  of  a  bill,  but  he  had 
not  heard  of  what  description  it  was. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  certainly  laboured 
under  a  mistake  on  this  point.  He  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  distinctly  remembered 
having  mentioned  the  subject  to  him  at 
the  Table.  He  remembered  having  told 
the  noble  Lord  on  that  occasion^  diat  he 
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was  informed  by  the  Judges  in  Scotland, 
that  the  judgment  of  the  House  in  the 
case  of  M'Gabbin  and  Stewart  could  not 
be  executed,  as  there  was  no  such  thing 
known  under  the  Scotch  law  as  a  Special 
Jury  of  merchants,  to  which  the  case  was 
ordered  to  be  referred.  He  remembered 
his  conversation  with  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  as  if  it  were  but  of  yesterday ;  he 
could  attest  it  upon  oath  before  any  Jury, 
and  he  was  as  certain  of  that  fact  as  he 
was  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
the  drafl  of  the  Bill  which  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  sent  to  him,  and  would  find 
it  in  his  private  depositary  if  he  looked 
for  it. 

Bill  read  a  first  time. 

Public  Works  —  Ireland.]  Vis- 
count Melbourne  moved  the  third  reading 
of  the  Public  Works  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Lord  Carbery  regretted  the  Bill  should 
have  been  brought  forward  at  so  late  a 
period  in  the  Session,  when  it  could  hardly 
receive  the  attention  to  which  it  was  well 
entitled:  he  was  friendly  to  its  object, 
although  he  objected  to  that  clause  which 
gave  additional  power  to  Grand  Juries  to 
make  assessments. 

The  Marquis  of  Westmeath  strongly 
objected  to  that  clause  in  the  Bill  which 
gave  additional  powers  to  Grand  Juries  in 
Ireland  with  regard  to  levying  money. 
After  the  delinquencies  which  had  been 
proved  on  the  part  of  such  bodies,  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  some  check  would  be 
placed  on  their  proceedings,  instead  of 
having  additional  powers  thus  given  to 
them.  He  would  oppose  that  part  of  the 
Bill,  were  it  not  that  his  doing  so  might 
prevent  the  Bill,  which  would  be  other- 
wise productive  of  advantage  to  Ireland, 
from  passing  this  session. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  thought  that  this 
Bill  would  be  a  most  useful  one  to  the 
country,  and  he  entirely  approved  of  that 
part  of  it  to  which  the  noble  Marquis  had 
objected. 

Viscount  Melbourne,  referring  to  a  com- 
plaint which  the  noble  Lord  (Carbery) 
made,  of  this  Bill  having  been  brouj^ht  on 
at  this  late  period  of  the  Session,  observed, 
that  that  circumstance  arose  from  the  vast 
quantity  of  business  which  was  to  l>edone, 
and  the  difficult v  there  was  found  in 
transacting  it ;  and  that  such  a  complaint 
did  not  refer  more  to  tlie  business  of  Ire- 
land than  to  that  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  empire.   The  object  of  (his  Bill  was,  to 
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assist  and  relieve  Ireland  by  the  loan  of 
money  for  the  erection  of  public  worki, 
and  he  was  assured,  that  if  Grand  Juriei 
were  not  to  be  empowered  to  borrow  mooej 
for  that  purpose,  the  Bill  would  be  a  dead 
letter,  and  of  no  practical  use  whatever. 
Great  checks  were  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vided in  the  Bill,  to  prevent  the  abase  of 
such  powers. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS^ 
Monday,  October  10,  183L 

MiiTDTiB.]  New  llcmben  iworn.  Sir  Jmur  Brn,  te 
Poole,  and  Hbitrt  Oltnn«  Eiq.,  fbr  Fttat.  'Fiwi^k 

Returas  ordered.  On  Uie  Motion  of  Mr.  Jtirmmm,  flc 
number  of  Irish  Newipaper  SUnQpt  Isiued  duiii^  tteyar 
1850:— By  Sir  John  Hat,  fbr  a  lUtan  of  ttemHdw 
to  Uie  Exciiie  for  additional  duttet  on  Spuiti  iDite  IM 
William  4th :~  By  Mr.|Sninro  Ricb,  tat  a  Gd^  ti  tto 
TrMiury  Mtaiute.  rdaUnf  to  the  faopravinMBt  of  te 
down  Landi  (Iriland)  i  aad  Ibf  a  Copf  of  lh»  Ripaitf 
the  CommiMJonm  of  Account^  wlatt^gto  tht  KaJwf; 

Petitions  pretented.  By  an  Hon.  Mbmbhi,  fkaBtheOaitiy, 
Cloigy,  and  othen  InhaMtantBoT  Btaatlaw  (rriillluli), 
against  allowing  Beer  te  be  drank  oa  tteimmleH  of  Biv* 
house*.  By  an  Hon.  Mmaia,  flroin  LandowMQ  avdOh 
cupicrs  in  the  County  of  StuflbOc,  oomplaliiiiif  of  tfe 
Tithe  Laws.  By  an  Hon.  Mcmbbb,  ftom  ftgihnlwri 
Labourers  in  East  Stooeham  and  Ave  other  ptooM  te  Ike 
Repeal  of  the  Malt  Duty.  By  Sir  Fa^Ncia  Bvaoatf. 
flrom  the  Inhabitants  of  St.  ClcmcBt^  Daaei,  la  teoff 
of  Reform. 

A  CiJI  of  the  House  took  place  on  tho  Mottoa  of  Imi 
Ebrikotoh. 

State  of  tub  Natigv.]  After  the 
presentation  of  one  or  two  petiUont»  the 
Speaker  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  House,  that  he  thould 
proceed  with  reading  the  petition  lilt? 
[*'  No,  no  : "  calUfar  "  Lerd  Eftrm^toii.''] 

Lord  Althorp  thoug^ht  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  Orders  of  the  Day  ihoold 
give  way  to  the  motion  of  hit  noble  friend, 
80  as  to  admit  of  its  receiving  that  fuloMs 
of  discussion  which  its  importance  merited. 

Mr.  Goulburn  hoped,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  Debate's  extending  to  a  late  hoar, 
the  more  important  motions  and  orden  of 
the  day  would  not  be  broaght  forward. 
In  an  exhausted  state  of  the  Hooie^  it  was 
plain  that  they  could  not  receive  tbe  meet 
amount  of  deliberation. 

Lord  Althorp  agreed  with  tbe  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  therefore  would  make  the 
length  of  the  debate  on  his  noble  friend^ 
Motion  the  criterion  of  his  moving  or  poit- 
poning  the  other  Motions  and  Orders  of 
the  Day  till  to-morrow. 

Lord  Ebrington,  in  answer  to  the  almost 
unanimous  call  of  the  House,  proceeded  m 
follows: — Mr.  Speaker;  If,  often  m  I 
have  bad  to  address  this  House^  I 
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could  do  80  without  experiencing  a  certain 
degree  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment, 
it  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  that  difficulty  and  that 
embarrassment  would  be  increased  ten-fold. 
But  so  momentous  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  House  is  at  present  as- 
sembled, so  awful  is  the  crisis  of  public 
affairs  under  which  I  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  address  you,  that  1  must  confess 
the  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
aypersedes  all  that  private  and  personal 
feeling  which  has  weighed  so  heavily  on 
me  at  other  times,  and  gives  me  a  degree 
of  encouragement  ^hich  I  never  before 
felt,  in  my  humble  endeavour  to  perform 
the  great  and  solemn  duty  which  I  have 
this  night  engaged  to  discharge.  Sir,  I 
have,  moreover,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
that  the  fate  of  the  Motion  which  I  shall 
do  mysalf  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the 
Hontet  will  not  be  determined  by  any 
arguments  which  my  feeble  voice  may 
urge  in  its  favour.  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  are  sitting  around  me  many  indivi- 
duals of  great  and  acknowledged  ability, 
who  have  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
w|^o  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  the  country  is  placed,  much 
better  than  I  can  pretend  to  be,  and  who 
are  ready  to  support  me  in  the  course 
which  I  humbly  propose  to  take.  Their 
statements  and  their  arguments  will  give 
ten-fold  force  and  impression  to  any  thing 
that  I  may  be  able  to  say  on  the  subject. 
I  have  also.  Sir,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
that  the  course  which  1  am  about  to  re- 
commend to  this  House  is  simply  a  con- 
firmation of  that  which  they  have  already 
declared  to  be  their  opinion.  And  1  am 
convinced  that  the  liouse  of  Commons, 
which  has  had  the  virtue  and  the  manli- 
ness to  acknowledge  its  own  deficiencies, 
and  to  pass  a  bill  for  its  own  reformation, 
will  not  be  at  the  present  time  disposed  to 
recede  from  maintaining  its  own  consist- 
ency, from  vindicating  its  own  rights,  and 
from  redeeming  those  pledges  which  its 
Members  have  so  solemnly  given  to  their 
constituents.  Sir,  I  do  not  deny  that  1 
am  one  of  those  by  whom  such  pledges 
have  been  given.  I  did  not  give  those 
pledges  for  the  paltry  purpose  of  securing 
my  seat  in  this  House ;  for  I  believe  that 
if  such  had  been  demanded  of  me,  1  might, 
from  feelings  of  perhaps  false  delicacy,  and 
fislse  pride,  have  considered  the  demand 
aa  implying  suspicion  of  my  conduct,  and 
might  have  refused  both  the  pledge  and 


the  seat.  But  I  gave  those  pledges  to 
those  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  represent, 
because,  although  in  some  respects  it  did 
not  go  to  the  full  extent  of  my  own  opin- 
ion, the  Bill  appeared  to  me  to  unite  the 
suffrages  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  people 
of  England  in  its  favour,  than  I  had  con- 
ceived it  possible  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  any  measure  that  any  set  of  men 
could  have  devised.  Sir,  before  I  proceed 
to  the  particular  subject  of  my  Motion,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  my  hon.  friends  near  me 
were  called  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
this  country.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details 
of  that  appalling  period — a  period  so  ap- 
palling, that  1  almost  despaired  of  the 
possibility  of  discovering  any  means  by 
which  society  might  be  restored  to  its 
proper  and  healthy  state.  In  saying  this, 
I  have  no  wish  to  revert  to  any  occurrence, 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  unnecessary 
odium  on  the  predecessors  of  his  Majesty's 
present  Government.  But  this  I  may  at 
least  say,  that  without  having  recourse  to 
any  extraordinary  exercise  of  force,  with- 
out proposing  any  new  penal  enactment, 
his  Majesty's  Government  did  succeed 
in  restoring  the  tone  and  security  of  society, 
and  in  putting  an  end  to  the  scenes  of 
conflagration  and  disturbance  which  deso- 
lated the  southern  counties  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  moreover,  that  they  framed  a  measure, 
which,  as  1  have  before  said,  was  satisfac** 
tory  to  a  greater  extent  than  could  possibly 
have  been  anticipated,  to  those  powerful 
and  influential  middle  classes,  among 
whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  to  be  found 
many  who  were  not  exempt  from  the  dis- 
content which  previously  prevailed.  But, 
Sir,  has  the  Reform  Bill,  which  was  agreed 
to  by  this  House  after  such  long  and 
such  frequent  discussions,  has  it  prevented 
my  hon.  friends  from  doing  any  thing 
else  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  during 
the  last  twelve  months  ?  Have  the  poor 
of  the  country  derived  no  benefit  from  the 
taking  off  the  tax  upon  coals  and  candles  ? 
Has  the  moral,  and  thinking,  and  reflect- 
ing part  of  the  community  no  cause  for 
satisfaction  in  the  repeal  of  the  Game 
Laws,  which,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of 
the  humane  and  enlightened,  aided  by  the 
support  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite, 
had  continued,  session  after  session,  to 
defy  the  strenuous  and  repeated  attempts 
made  to  procure  their  abolition  ?  Has  the 
suitor  in  Chancery  gained  nothing  by  tht 
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gigantic  measures  of  that  great  man,  of 
whose  almost  super-human  eloquence  in 
another  place  I  will  not  speak — has  his 
suitor  in  Chancery  gained  nothing  by  the 
gigantic  efforts  to  clear  the  Augean  stable 
of  all  that  accumulated  load  which  has  so 
long  oppressed  the  unfortunate  suitor  in 
that  Court  ?  These,  Sir,  are  some  of  the 
grounds  on  which  I  think  my  hon.  friends 
near  me  have  a  right  to  claim  the  support 
and  confidence  of  the  House.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  suspected  of  taking  a  partial 
view  of  their  conduct.  Undoubtedly,  strong 
habits  of  private  and  public  regard  have 
grown  out  of  that  intimate  knowledge 
which  I  have  possessed  for  above  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  the  worth  and  integrity  of 
my  noble  friend  below  me.  But,  enter- 
taining as  I  do  this  predilection  for  him, 
I  will  not  be  of  him,  f  will  not  be  of  any 
man,  the  flatterer,  or  the  unqualified 
panegyrist.  I  am  not,  as  we  were  told  we 
were  in  former  debates,  I  am  not — 

"  nddictus  jiirarc  in  verba  magistri." 
For,  with  all  my  respect  for  my  noble 
friend  and  his  colleagues,  I  am  free  to  say, 
that  I  think  their  Administration  is  justly 
chargeable  with  certain  errors,  which, 
however  pure  and  amiable  their  motives 
may  be,  have  been  highly  detrimental  to 
the  public  interests.  1  think,  Sir,  that  in 
England,  and  still  more  in  Ireland,  there 
has  been  too  much  halting  between  two 
opinions ;  that  there  has  been  too  great  a 
disposition  to  conciliate  those  who  never 
can  be  (!onciliated  by  the  acts  of  what  I 
should  call  a  just  and  liberal  Government ; 
and  that  there  have  been  some  instances 
of  their  overlooking  the  claims  of  old  and 
tried  friends,  who  had  always  given  them 
their  cordial  and  zealous  support.  I  think 
that  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration  has  in  some  things  which 
he  has  done,  and  in  other  things  which  he 
has  left  undone,  consulted  more  the  unsus- 
picious kindness  of  his  own  generous  na- 
ture than  the  exigency  of  public  affairs  and 
the  necessity  of  supporting  his  own  Go- 
vernment warranted  ;  and  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, my  noble  friend  has,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  days,  received  a  pretty  severe 
lesson  on  that  score.  I  trust  he  will  fall 
into  such  errors  no  more.  I  trust  that,  if 
by  the  vote  of  this  night — and  on  that 
vote  the  fate  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  empire  depends — I  trust  that,  if  by 
the  vote  of  this  night,  and  by  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  tliis  House,  my 
noble  friend  should  preserve,  as  I  pray 
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to  God  he  may,  his  station  at  the  head  of 
the  affairs  of  this  country,  he  will  hereafter 
abandon  that  too  tempoHzing  policy  which 
has  in  some  instances  marked  ttie  measurei 
of  his  Administration.  This  advice  I  trust 
my  noble  friend  will  not  despise ;  for  I 
can  assure  him  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  other  staunch  friends  of  the  present 
Government,  and  I  feel  the  less  scruple  in 
expressing  it,  as  there  is  hardly  any  service 
which  I  am  not  willing  to  perform  for  this 
Government,  except  that  of  taking  aa 
oflicial  situation  under  them.  Sir,  in 
speaking  of  the  merits  of  my  noble  friend 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  I  omitted  to  state 
one  or  two  things  which  redound  as  much 
to  that  noble  and  learned  Lord*s  honour  as 
any  of  those  matters  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  omitted  to  state,  that  with  t 
generosity  inferior  only  to  his  sense  of 
public  duty,  he  reduced  the  emolumeDts 
of  his  situation  to  7,000/. ;  emoluments 
which,  arising  from  fees  in  bankruptcy,  in 
a  former  year  accumulated,  as  I  have  been 
told,  to  23,000/.  And  in  establishing  a 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  he  has  refused,  in 
compensation  of  the  sacrifice  which  be 
has  made,  any  addition  to  his  retiring 
pension.  Sir,  if  in  assertuig  the  right  of 
my  nuble  friend  and  my  lion,  friends, 
to  the  confidence  of  the  House  and  the 
country,  I  have  put  other  matters  mon 
forward  than  the  great  measure,  the  Ion 
of  which  we  are  considering  to-night,  it  ii 
because  their  services  in  those  particulars 
are  less  generally  known ;  and  because  I 
wish  to  establish  their  claim  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  House,  to  that  confidence 
which  1  am  sure  the  whole  country  will 
echo,  as  well  on  their  other  measures  as 
on  that  great  and  all  important  measaie, 
without  which  I  readily  admit  all  the  rest 
would  be  of  no  avail ;  and  which,  when- 
ever it  takes  effect,  as  I  trust  it  will  after 
no  very  long  delay,  if  the  House  of  Cocb- 
mons  are  true  and  consistent,  if  the  people 
are  orderly  and  quiet,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment are  firm  and  persevering,  will  coo- 
solidate  and  confirm  all  the  other  blessings 
of  the  British  Constitution.  Sir,  I  hawe 
hitherto  avoided  saying  anything,  and  in 
what  remains  I  shall  dwell  as  shortly  fts 
possible  on  what  has  passed  in  an<wier 
place.  It  cannot  be  my  interest,  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  my  wish,  to  speak  harshly  of 
the  members  of  the  other  House  of  Par* 
liameut.  There  are  among  them  many 
friends  of  mine  who  I  conceive  have  taken 
a  most  unfortunate  and  mistaken  view  of 
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this  great  subject,  but  who  I  am  sure  are 
as  incapable  of  giving  a  dishonest  or  cor- 
rupt vote  on  any  question,  as  I  hope  I  am 
myself,  and  the  same  credit  which  I  claim 
on  such  points  I  am  willing,  and  am  in- 
deed bound,  to  give  to  all  who  composed 
the  recent  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  one  above  all  by  far  the  most  able, 
the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most  enlight- 
ened, of  all  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
— I  am  sure  no  one  will  mistake  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  I  allude  ;  [The  noble  Lord 
tons  understood  to  mean  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby]   one  to  whom  I  am  attached  not 
more  by  the  ties  of  family  connection  than 
by  those  of  the  greatest  respect  and  affec- 
tion ;  a  man  distinguished  by  every  thing 
most  amiable  in  private,  by  every  thing 
most    honourable    and    disinterested    in 
public  life.     He,  I  am  sure,  has  on  this, 
as  on  every  other  occasion,  been  swayed  by 
the  purest  and  most  patriotic  motives ;  by 
the  conviction  that  in  the  course  he  was 
taking  he  was  consulting  that  which  has 
been  the  sole  object  of  his  political  career 
— the  best  interests  of  his  country.     I  say 
this  of  my  noble  friend ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
am  not  disposed  to  speak  disrespectfully 
or  unkindlv  of  those  who  coincided  with 
him  in  opinion.     And  1  trust  those  of  my 
hon.  friends  who  may  follow  me  will  allow 
me  respectfully  to  urge  my  earnest  request 
that  they  will  exercise  the  same  forbearance. 
I  have  practised  this  forbearance  in  the  Re- 
solution with  which  1  shall  conclude,  to 
the  utmost  extent  that  1  could,  consistently 
with  what  is  due  to  my  own   opinion — 
consistently  with  what  is  due  to  the  re- 
corded sense  of  this  House — consistently 
with  what  is  due  to  the  pledge  which  I 
luive  given  to  my  constituents — and,  what 
is  still  more  important — consistently  with 
what  I  conceive  to  be  our  duty  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  country.    I  will  now  con- 
clude by  moving  this  Resolution  : — "  That 
while  this  House  deeply  laments  the  recent 
fate  of  a  Bill  for  reforming  the  Represent- 
ation, in  favour  of  which  the  opinion  of 
the   country    stands    unequivocally    pro- 
nounced, and  which  has  been  matured  by 
discussions  the  most  anxious  and  laborious, 
it  feels  called   upon  to  re- assert  its  firm 
adherence  to  the  principle  and   leading 
provisions  of  that  great  measure ;  and  to 
express  its  unabated  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity, perseverance,  and  ability  of  those 
Ministers  who,  in  introducing  and  con- 
ducting it,  have  so  well  consulted  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.'' 

VOL.  VIII.  {22} 


Mr.  Charles  Dundas  said,  he  felt  highly 
gratified  in  seconding  the  Resolution  pro- 
posed by  his  noble  friend,  and  in  *having 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  undiminished 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Reform.  He 
hoped  that  the  House  would,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  come  forward  in  that  decid- 
ed manner  which  would  insure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  now  so  much 
endangered.  He «  likewise  hoped  that 
Government  would  quiet  the  mind  of  the 
country  by  making  that  night  an  explicit 
declaration,  that  they  were  determined  to 
persevere  in  endeavouring  tocarry  that  mea- 
sure which  had  been  so  unhappily  defeated. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  in  rising  to 
offer  some  observations  on  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  and  on  the  Motion  with  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  concluded,  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty,  at  the  moment  of  such  great 
and  natural  excitement  as  the  present,  to 
adopt  the  example  of  the  noble  Lord,  so 
far  as  to  avoid  any  topic  which  might 
lead  to  ill-will,  or  might  promote  irritation. 
However  he  might  differ  on  other  points 
with  the  noble  Lord,  he  fully  concurred 
with  him  in  abstaining  from  all  expressions 
indicative  of  violent  feelings,  as  the  noble 
Lord  had  done,  with  regard  to  the  House 
of  Peers ;  and  he  congratulated  the  House 
that  they  could  discuss  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  without  denying  to  the  House  of 
Peers  those  rights  which,  if  they  were  dis- 
puted, they  should  be  most  ready  to  vin- 
dicate for  themselves.  He  rose  to  follow 
the  noble  Lord,  deeply  impressed  with  the. 
necessity  of  expressing  his  opinions  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  avoid  any  irritation  or 
ill-will.  The  noble  Lord  had  told  them, 
that  in  propounding  this  Motion  he  rose 
under  a  deep  sense  of  the  duty  which  he 
owed  to  himself  and  to  his  constituents.  He 
could  assure  the  House  and  the  noble 
Lord,  that  he  also  rose  under  as  deep  a 
sense  of  what  he  owed  to  his  own  intelli- 
gent constituents,  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  that  he  was  dis- 
charging a  conscientious  duty,  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  constituents,  in  opposing 
the  resolution  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  was 
quite  sure,  that  after  the  proceedings 
which  had  recently  taken  place  in  that 
House,  the  noble  Lord  would  not  expect 
him  to  concur  in  a  resolution  which  tend- 
ed to  stultify  all  the  proceedings  which 
Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House  had 
taken  against  this  Bill.  If,  in  opposing 
this  Motion y  he  forebore  to  enter  into  the 
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arguments  which  justified  the  Opposition 
in  opposing  the  views  of  Government,  not 
only  on  the  Reform  Bill,  but  on  other 
measures  which  they  had  brought  forward 
— commercial,  political,  and  financial — 
he  was  sure  that  the  House  would  give 
him  credit  for  so  abstaining  only  under  the 
idea  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  para- 
mount consideration  of  not  doing  any 
thingwhich  could  promote  an  angry  feeling, 
or  add  to  the  excitement  which  at  present 
prevailed.  As  he  had  already  expressed  an 
opinion  on  all  the  topics  included  in  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  not  deem  it  necessary 
for  him  to  repeat  the  arguments  which 
he  had  urged  on  former  occasions  to  vin- 
dicate his  sincerity  on  this  subject.  The 
noble  liord  thought  that  this  Resolution 
was  necessary  to  vindicate  the  consistency 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Now  he  wished 
to  know  in  what  manner  the  consistency 
of  the  House  would  be  vindicated  by  such 
a  resolution  ?  Had  not  the  House  already 
declared  its  opinion  by  p  issiiig  the 
Bill,  and  was  it  to  be  told,  after  the  Bill 
was  lost  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  House 
should,  to  establish  a  principle  which  it 
had  already  fully  vindicated,  come  to  an- 
other resolution,  declaring  that  it  had  not 
departed  from  it  ?  It-was  not  necessary 
that  on  occasions  where  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  differed,  each  should  come  to 
a  8e[)arate  conclusion  afterwards.  Indeed, 
he  knew  of  no  process  whioh  would  more 
inevitably  lead  to  a  collision  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislature.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  lead  to  perpetual  dissensions 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
When  the  noble  Tx)rd  called  upon  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  to  couple 
their  opinions  on  the  Reform  Bill  with  a 
vote  of  unabated  confidence  in  his  Majes- 
ty's Government,  a  tempting  opportunity 
was  presented  to  him,  but  he  would  not 
be  betrayed  by  it  into  a  specification  of 
the  different  arguments  which  induced 
hini  to  resist  such  a  motion.  He  would 
only  appeal  to  such  measures  as  had  been 
mtroduced  into  Parliament  since  Karl 
Grey  had  come  to  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
he  would  ask  the  noble  member  for  De- 
vonshire himself,  whether,  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  noble  Iv.uTs  measures 
had  b«?en  opposed  in  that  House,  and  after 
the  mauY  alterations  which  had  been 
made  in  them,  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 


jections of  himself  and  the  hon.  frieiKls 
around  him,  he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  could  be 
accused  of  any  dispositioD  to  excite  irrita- 
tion, when  he  stated  that  he  merely  in- 
tended to  meet  this  Resolution  with  a  ne- 
C!:ative  ?  11ie  noble  Lord  had  introduced 
into  this  debate  the  grounds  on  which  he 
thought  that  the  House  ought  to  place 
confidence  in  his  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment. Those  grounds  were  limited  to 
three  distinct  poinUr — first,  the  financial 
operations  of  the  noble  fjOrd  opposite 
(Lord  Althorp);  secondly,  to  the  new 
Game  law ;  and,  thinlly,  to  the  disinter- 
ested conduct  of  the  T^rd  Cliancelk)r. 
With  rejrard  to  the  first — namely,  the  re- 
lief  which  had  l>een  afforded  to  the  people 
by  the  remission  of  taxes  on  two  articles— 
the  noble  Lord  seemed  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  House  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
judge  whether  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
would  produce  a  benefit  to  the  people 
commensurate  to  the  injury  of  the  re- 
venue :  for  the  candle-duty,  be  it  ohsened, 
was  still  in  full  operation  ;  and  whilut  that 
was  the  case,  it  was  a  little  too  hard  to 
call  on  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
for  the  great  efforts  which  they  had  made 
to  reduce  taxation.  As  to  the  other  tax 
which  was  stated  to  be  repealed,  and  which 
was  still  in  fidl  operation,  it  would  be  well 
if  the  House  would  recollect  the  condition 
in  which  that  tax  w*as  still  placed.  The 
public  had  made  a  large  sacrifice  of  re- 
venue, little  short  of  1,000,000/.  per  an- 
num, yet,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from 
the  diminution  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity taxed,  the  advantage  tothepeq>le 
was  only  2.00,000/.  How,  then,  could  the 
noble  Lord  be  justified  in  calling  for  the 
confidence  c)f  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  two  measures  of  finance,  one  of 
which  had  not  come  into  operation,  and  of 
which  the  other,  as  far  as  it  had  come 
into  operation,  was  not  much  calculatefl 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  country  for 
the  taste  of  those  who  presided  over  the 
repeal  of  taxation.  With  regard  to  the 
(jame  laws,  he  should  prefer  seeing  how 
that  measure  acted  when  it  came  into  oper- 
ation, before  he  gave  any  opinion  upon  it: 
and  as  its  operation  wcnild  not  commence 
for  some  time  to  come,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  be  fairly  claimed  upon  thnt 
score,  hut  then  the  noble  Lord  assumed 
the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
was  only  a  part  of  the  AdmioistntiQBi 
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was  a  p^und  for  tlie  confidence  of  the 
Hoase  in  the  conduct  of  the  whole  Ad- 
ministration. He  did  not  intend  to  say 
any  thing  disrespectful  of  Lord  Brougham. 
There  was  no  man  who  entertained  a 
higher  opinion  than  he  did  of  that  noble 
Lord*8  talents;  but  when  he  looked  on 
the  conduct  of  so  high  an  oihccr  of  the 
State,  it  was  not  enough  tu  say  that  he 
had  disposed  of  all  the  causes  in  his  Court, 
and  had  got  rid  of  all  the  appeals  left  by 
his  predecessors.  The  decisions  of  tri- 
bunals of  this  kind  required  the  sanctions 
of  age,  and  if,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years, 
the  decisions  of  the  noble  Lord  should 
meet  with  the  same  respect  as  those  of 
another  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  had 
already  occupied  the  Woolsack  for  nearly 
that  time — ir,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  should  appeal  to 
him  for  his  approbation,  then  he  would  be 
prepared  to  say  to  the  noble  Lord,  and  the 
country  would  be  prepared  to  say  with 
him,  **  We  will  now  give  you  that  meed  of 
approbation  which  we  withhold  from  you  in 
this  the  first  year  of  your  holding  office." 
The  noble  Lord  had  then  alluded  to  the 
disinterested  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  his  measure  for  reforming  the 
Coart  of  Chancery.  He  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
did  not  mean  to  question  Lord  Brougham*s 
contempt  for  pecuniary  consideration ;  but, 
if  he  was  not  much  mistaken,  he  recollect- 
ed that  when  his  measure  was  first  opened 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  amount  of 
patronage  and  fees  in  bankruptcy  was  to 
be  made  up  to  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
amount  of  his  retiring  pension.  He  was 
well  aware  that  since  that  time  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Exchequer 
had  told  the  House  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  requested  that  the  question  of 
compensation  should  be  deferred  till  the 
Bankruptcy  bill  was  passed.  For  a  long 
series  of  years  past,  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Althorp).  In 
the  course  of  that  time  they  had  often 
difTered  politically — never,  he  believed, 
personally.  He  was,  therefore,  sure  that 
the  noble  Lord  (Ebrington)  would  excuse 
him  when  he  stated,  that  on  grounds  of 
personal  friendsliip  he  could  not  consent 
to  this  TOte  of  confidence  in  the  Adminis- 
tration of  his  noble  friend.  He  saw  no- 
thing in  the  measures  which  this  Adminis- 
tration had  either  proposed  or  carried 
which  would  justify  such  confidence.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Ebrington)  had 


called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  for  whose 
safety  he  and  his  late  colleagues  in  the 
Government  had  made  such  sacrifices. 
Now,  if  the  advice  of  the  noble  Lord  was, 
that  Government  should  abandon  that  in- 
flexible impartiality  which  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish all  Governments,  and  if  his  opin- 
ion were,  that  the  Government  should 
throw  itself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  one 
party  in  that  country,  he  would  tell  the 
noble  Lord ,  that  if  that  advice  were  follow- 
ed it  would  not  only  deprive  the  Government 
of  that  confidence  which  it  enjoyed  at  pre- 
sent, but  would  also  involve  the  country 
in  consequences  most  disastrous  to  its  pro- 
sperity and  glory.  He  would  not  trespass 
further  on  the  attention  of  the  House ;  he 
would  only  say,  that  as  he  could  not  con- 
cur in  this  Resolution,  he  would  meet  it 
with  his  most  unequivocal  resistance. 

Mr.  Macaulay :  I  doubt,  Sir,  whether 
any  person  who  had  merely  heard  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  would  have  been 
able  to  conjecture  what  the  question  is 
which  we  are  discussing,  and  what  the  oc- 
casion on  which  we  are  assembled.  For 
myself  1  can  with  perfect  sincerity  declare, 
that  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life 
did  1  feel  my  mind  oppressed  by  so  deep 
and  solemn  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  at 
the  present  moment.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  country  is  now  in  danger  of  calamities 
greater  than  ever  threatened  it,  from  do- 
mestic misgovernment  or  from  foreign 
hostility.  The  danger  is  no  less  than  this 
— that  there  may  be  a  complete  alienation 
of  the  people  from  their  rulers.  To  soothe 
the  public  mind,  to  reconcile  the  people  to 
the  delay — the  short  delay — which  must 
intervene  before  their  wishes  can  be  legiti- 
mately gratified;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  avert  civil  discord,  and  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  law — these  are,  I  conceive, 
the  objects  of  my  noble  friend,  the  member 
for  Devonshire — these  ought,  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  to  be  the  objects  of  every  ho- 
nest Englishman.  They  are  objects  which 
will  assuredly  be  attained,  if  we  rise  to 
this  great  occasion — if  we  take  our  stand 
in  the  place  which  the  Constitution  has 
assigned  to  us — if  we  employ,  with 
l)ecoming  firmness  and  dignity,  the  powers 
which  belong  to  us  as  trustees  of  the  na- 
tion, and  as  advisers  of  the  Throne.  Sir, 
the  Ktfsolution  of  my  noble  friend  consists 
of  two  parts.  He  calls  upon  us  to  declare 
our  undiminished  attachment  to  the  priu- 
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ciples  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  also  our 
undiminished  confidence  in  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.     I  consider  these  two  declara- 
tions as  identical.     The  Question  of  Re- 
form is,  in  my  opinion,  of  such  paramount 
importance,  that,  approving  the  principles 
of  the  Ministerial  Bill,  I  must  think  the 
Ministers  who  have  brought  that  Bill  for- 
ward, although  I  may  difier  from  them  on 
some  minor  points,  entitled  to  the  strongest 
support  of  Parliament.     The   right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  has  attempted  to  divert  the 
course  of  the  Debate  to  questions  compa- 
ratively unimportant.     He  has  said  much 
about  the  coal-duty,  about  the  candle- 
duty,  about  the  budget  of  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     On  most 
of  the  points  to  which  he  has  referred,  it 
would  be  easy  for  me,  were  I  so  inclined, 
to  defend  tlie  Ministers;    and    where  I 
could  not  defend  them,  I  should  find  it 
easy  to  recriminate  on  those  who  preceded 
them.     The  right  hon.  member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  has  taunted  the 
Ministers   with   the   defeat    which    their 
measure  respecting  the  timber  trade  sus- 
tained in  the  last  Parliament.     1  might, 
perhaps,  at  a  more  convenient  season,  be 
tempted  to  inquire  whether  that  defeat  was 
more  disgraceful  to  them  or  to  their  prede- 
cessors.    I  might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  whether,  if 
he  had  not  been  treated,  while  in  otfice, 
with  more  fairness  than  he   has  shown 
while  in  opposition,  k  would  have  been  in 
his  power  to  carry  his  best  measure — the 
Beer  Bill  ?     He  has  accused  the  Ministers 
of  bringing  forward    financial   measures, 
and  then   withdrawing   those    measures. 
Did  not  he  bring  forward,  during  the  Ses- 
sion of  1830,  a  plan  respecting  the  sugar 
duties?  and  was  not  that  plan  withdrawn? 
But,  Sir,  this  is  mere  trifling.     1  will  not 
be  seduced  from  the  matter  in  hand  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  example.     At  the 
present    moment    I    can    see   only   one 
question   in  the   State — the  Question  of 
Reform  ;  only  two  parties — the  friends  of 
the  Bill  and  its  enemies.     It  is  not  my  in- 
tention. Sir,  again  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  Reform  Bill.     The  principle  of  that 
Bill  received  the  approbation  of  the  late 
House  of  Commons  after  ten  nights*  dis- 
cussion ;  and  the  Bill,  as  it  now  stands, 
after  a  long  and  most  laborious  investiga- 
tion, passed  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  majority  which  was  nearly  half 
as  large  again  as  the  minority.     This  was 


a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  ago.    No- 
thing has  since  occurred  to  change  cor 
opinion.    The  justice  of  the  case  is  unal- 
tered.    The  public  enthusiasm   is  undi- 
minished.    Old    Sarum    has    g^wn   no 
larger,  Manchester  has  grown  no  smaller. 
In  addressing  this  House,  therefore,  I  tm 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  Bill  is  in  itielf 
a  good  Bill.     If  so,  ought  we  to  abandon 
it  merely  because  the  Lords  have  rejected 
it  ?     We  ought  to  respect  the  lawful  pri- 
vileges of  their  House ;  but  we  ought  also 
to  assert  our  own.  We  are  constitutionally 
as  independent  of  their  Lordships,  as  their 
Lordships  are  of  us;  we  have  precisely  as 
good  a  right  to  adhere  to  our  opinion  as 
they  have  to  dissent  from  it.     In  speaking 
of  their  decision,  I  will  attempt  to  follow 
that  example  of  moderation  wnich  was  so 
judiciously  set  by  my  noble  friend,  the 
member  for  Devonshire ;  I  will  only  aaj, 
that  I  do  not  think  them  more  competent 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  a  political 
question  than  we  are.     It  is  certain  that 
on  all  the  most  important  points  on  which 
the  two  Houses  have  for  a  long  time  past 
didcred,  the  Lords  have  at  length  come 
over  to  the  opiuion  of  the  Commons.    1 
am  therefore  entitled  to  say,  that  with  re- 
spect to  all  those  points,  the  Peers  them- 
selves being  judges,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  in  the  right  and  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  wrong.     It  was  thus  with  respect  to 
the  Slave-trade — it  was  thus  with  respect 
to  Catholic  Emancipation — it    was  thas 
with  several  other  important  Questions.  1. 
therefore,  cannot  think  that  we  ought,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  surrender  cor 
judgment  to  those  who  have  acknowledged 
that,  on  former  occasions  of  the  same  kind, 
we  have  judged  more  correctly  than  they 
have.   Then  again,  Sir,  I  cannot  forget  how 
the  majority  and  the  minority  in  this  House 
were  composed  ;  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
majority  contained  almost  all  those  Gen- 
tlemen who  are  returned  by  large  bodies 
of  electors.     It  is,  I  believe,  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  that  there  were  single  Memben 
of  the  majority  who  had  more  constituents 
than  the  whole  minority  put  together.    I 
speak  advisedly  and  seriously;  I  believe 
that  the  number  of  freeholders  of  York- 
shire exceeds  that  of  all  the  elecfors  who 
return   the  Opposition.      I   cannot  with 
propriety  comment  here  on  any  wponU 
which  may  have  been  circulated  concern- 
ing the  majority  and  minority  in  the  Hoote 
of  Lords.     I  may,  however,  mention  theae 
notoriously  historical  facts — that  daring 
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the  last  forty  years  the  powers  of 
the  executive  Government  have  been, 
almost  without  intermission,  exercised  by 
a  party  opposed  to  Reform ;  and  that  a 
very  great  number  of  Peers  have  been 
created,  and  all  the  present  Bishops  raised 
to  the  bench  during  those  years.  On  this 
Question,  therefore,  while  1  feel  more  than 
usual  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  feel  less  than  usual 
respect  for  the  judj^ment  of  the  House  of 
JjOrds.  Our  decision  is  the  decision  of 
the  natron  ;  the  decision  of  their  Lordships 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  decision 
even  of  that  class  from  which  the  Peers 
are  [generally  selected,  and  of  which  they 
may  be  considered  as  virtual  Represent- 
atives— the  great  landed  gentlemen  of 
England.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we 
ought  to  adhere  to  our  opinion  concerning 
the  Reform  Bill.  The  next  question  is 
this — ought  we  to  make  a  formal  declara- 
tion that  we  adhere  to  our  opinion  ?  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  make  such  a  de- 
claration ;  and  I  am  sure  that  we  cannot 
make  it  in  more  temperate  or  more  consti- 
tutional terms  than  those  which  my  noble 
friend  asks  us  to  adopt.  I  support  the 
Resolution  which  he  has  proposed  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul ;  I  support  it  as  a  friend 
to  Reform ;  but  I  support  it  still  more  as 
a  friend  to  law,  to  property,  to  social  order. 
No  observant  and  unprejudiced  man  can 
look  forward  without  great  alarm  to  the 
effects  which  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Lords  may  possibly  produce.  I  do  not 
predict — I  do  not  expect — open,  armed 
insurrection.  What  I  apprehend  is  this — 
that  the  people  may  engage  in  a  silent, 
but  extensive  and  persevering  war  against 
the  law.  AVhat.I  apprehend  is,  that 
England  may  exhibit  the  same  spectacle 
which  Ireland  exhibited  three  years  ago — 
agitators  stronger  than  the  Magistrate, 
associations  stronger  than  the  law,  a  Go- 
vernment powerful  enough  to  be  hated, 
and  not  powerful  enough  to  be  feared,  a 
people  bent  on  indemnifying  themselves  by 
illegal  excesses  for  the  want  of  legal  privi- 
leges. I  fear,  that  we  may  before  long  see  the 
tribunals  defied,  the  tax-gatherer  resisted, 
public  credit  shaken,  property  insecure, 
the  whole  frame  of  society  hastening  to 
dissolution.  It  is  easy  to  say — '*  Be  bold 
— be  firm — defy  intimidation — let  the  law 
have  its  course — the  law  is  strong  enough 
to  put  down  the  seditious.*'  Sir,  we  have 
heard  this  blnsteriog  before ;  and  we  know 
m  what  it  ended.    It  U  the  blustering  of 


little  men  whose  lot  has  fallen  on  a  great 
crisis.  Xerxes  scourging  the  winds,  Ca- 
nute commanding  the  waves  to  recede 
from  his  footstool,  were  but  types  of  the 
folly  of  those  who  apply  the  maxims  of 
theQuarterSessionsto  the  great  convulsions 
of  society.  The  law  has  no  eyes ;  the  law 
has  no  hands;  the  law  is  nothing — no- 
thing but  a  piece  of  paper  printed  by  the 
King's  printer,  with  the  King's  arms  at  the 
top— till  public  opinion  breathes  the  breath 
of  life  into  the  dead  letter.  We  found 
this  in  Ireland.  The  Catholic  Association 
bearded  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  put  down  the  Association. 
An  indictment  was  brought  against  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
Kerry.  The  Grand  Jury  threw  it  out. 
Parliament  met.  The  Lords  Commission- 
ers came  down  with  a  speech  recommend- 
ing the  suppression  of  the  self-constituted 
legislature  of  Dublin.  A  bill  was  brought 
in ;  it  passed  both  Houses  by  large  major- 
ities ;  it  received  the  Royal  assent.  And 
what  effect  did  it  produce?  Exactly  as 
much  as  that  old  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
still  unrepealed,  by  which  it  is  provided 
that  every  man  who,  without  a  special 
exemption,  shall  eat  meat  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  20s. 
or  go  to  prison  for  a  month.  Not 
only  was  the  Association  not  destroyed  ; 
its  power  was  not  for  one  day  suspended  ; 
it  flourished  and  waxed  strong  under  the 
law  which  had  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  annihilating  it.  The  elections  of  1826 
— the  Clare  election  two  years  later — 
proved  the  folly  of  those  who  think  that 
nations  are  governed  by  wax  and  parch- 
ment— and,  at  length,  in  the  close  of  1828, 
the  Government  had  only  one  plain  alter- 
native before  it — concession  or  civil  war. 
Sir,  I  firmly  believe,  that  if  the  people  of 
England  shall  lose  all  hope  of  carrying  the 
Reform  Bill  by  constitutional  means,  they 
will  forthwith  begin  to  offer  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  same  kind  of  resistance  which 
was  offered  to  the  late  Government,  three 
years  ago,  by  the  people  of  Ireland — a  re- 
sistance by  no  means  amounting  to  rebel- 
lion— a  resistance  rarely  amounting  to  any 
crime  defined  by  the  law — but  a  resistance 
nevertheless  which  is  quite  sufficient  to 
obstruct  the  course  of  justice,  to  disturb 
the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  And  is  not 
this  a  danger  which  we  ought  to  fear^ 
And  is  not  this  a  danger  which  we  art 
bound,  by  all  means  in  our  power,  t^ 
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avert  ?  And  who  arc  those  who  taunt  us 
for  yielding  to  intimidation?  Who  are 
those  who  afi'ect  to  speak  with  contempt 
of  associations,  and  agitators,  and  public 
meetings?  Even  the  very  persons  who, 
scarce  two  years  ago,  gave  up  to  associa- 
tions, and  agitators,  and  public  meetings, 
their  boasted  Protestant  Constitution, 
proclaiming  all  the  time  that  they  saw  the 
evils  of  Catholic  Emancipation  as  strongly 
as  ever.  Surely — surely — the  note  of  de- 
fiance which  is  now  so  loudly  sounded  in 
our  cars,  proceeds  with  a  peculiarly  bad 
grace  from  men  whose  highest  glory  it  is 
that  they  abased  themselves  to  the  dust 
before  a  people  whom  their  policy  had 
driven  to  madness — from  men  the  proudest 
moment  of  whose  lives  was  that  in  which 
they  appeared  in  the  character  of  persecu- 
tors scared  into  toleration.  Do  they  mean 
to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  humiliation 
of  quailing  before  the  people  of  Ireland 
by  trampling  on  the  people  of  England  ? 
If  80,  they  deceive  themselves.  The  case 
of  Ireland,  though  a  strong  one,  was  by 
no  means  so  strong  a  case  as  that  with 
which  we  have  now  to  deal.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  its  struggle  with  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  had  Great  Britain  at  its  back. 
"Whom  will  it  have  at  its  back  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Reformers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain? I  know  only  two  ways  in  which 
8c3cieties  can  permanently  he  governed — 
by  public  opinion,  and  by  the  sword.  A 
Government  having  at  its  command  the 
armies,  the  fleets,  and  the  revenues  of 
Great  Britain,  might  possibly  hold  Ireland 
by  the  sword.  So  Oliver  Cromwell  held  Ire- 
land ;  so  William  3rd  held  it ;  so  Mr.  Pitt 
held  it ;  so  the  Duke  of  Wellington  might 
perhaps  have  held  it.  But  to  govern 
Great  Britain  by  the  sword — so  wild  a 
thought  has  never,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
occurred  to  any  public  man  of  any  party  ; 
and,  if  any  man  were  frantic  enough  to 
make  the  attempt,  he  would  find,  before 
three  days  had  expired,  that  there  is  no 
better  sword  than  that  which  is  fashioned 
out  of  a  ploughshare.  But,  if  not  by  the 
sword,  how  is  the  country  to  be  governed  ? 
1  understand  how  the  peace  is  kept  at 
New  York.  It  is  by  the  assent  and  sup- 
port of  the  people.  I  understand  also 
now  the  peace  is  kept  at  Milan.  It  is  by 
the  bayonets  of  the  Austrian  soldiers. 
But  how  the  peace  is  to  be  kept  when  you 
have  neither  the  popular  assent  nor  the 
military  force — how  the  peace  is  to  be  kept 
iu  England  by  a  Government  acting  on 


the  principles  of  the  present  Oppositioo, 
I  do  not  understand.  There  is  in  truth  a 
great  anomaly  in  the  relation  between  thf 
English  people  and  their  Government. 
Our  institutions  are  either  too  popular  or 
not  popular  enough.  The  peoi^e  ha?e 
not  sufficient  power  in  making  tne  laws; 
but  they  have  quite  sufficient  power  to 
impede  the  execution  of  the  laws  once 
made.  The  Legislature  is  almost  entirely 
aristocratical ;  the  machinery  by  which 
the  decrees  of  the  Legislatuve  are  carried 
into  effect,  is  almost  entirely  popalar; 
and,  therefore,  we  constantly  see  all  the 
power  which  ought  to  execute  the  law, 
employed  to  counteract  the  law.  Tbos, 
for  example,  with  a  criminal  code  which 
carries  its  rigour  to  the  length  of  atrocity, 
we  have  a  criminal  judicature  which  often 
carries  its  lenity  to  the  length  of  perjury. 
Our  law  of  libel  is  the  most  absurdly  se- 
vere that  ever  existed — so  absurdly  severe 
that,  if  it  were  carried  into  full  effect,  it 
would  be  much  more  oppressive  than  t 
censorship.  And  yet,  with  this  severe  law 
of  libel,  we  have  a  Press  which  practically 
is  as  free  as  the  air.  In  1819  Uie  Minis- 
ters complained  of  the  alarming  increase 
of  seditious  and  blasphemous  publications. 
They  proposed  a  law  of  great  rigour  to 
stop  the  growth  of  the  evil ;  and  they 
obtained  their  law.  It  was  enacted,  that 
the  publisher  of  a  seditious  libel  might,  on 
a  second  conviction,  be  banished,  and  that 
if  he  should  return  from  banishment,  be 
might  be  transported .  How  often  was  this 
law  put  in  force  ?  Not  once.  l4tft  jesr 
we  rci)ealed  it ;  but  it  was  already  dead, 
or  rather  it  was  dead  born.  It  was  obsolete 
before  le  Roi  le  vefi/had  been  pronounced 
over  it.  For  any  effect  which  it  produced 
it  mi^ht  as  well  have  been  in  the  Code 
Napoleon  as  in  the  English  Statute-book. 
And  why  did  the  Government,  having  so- 
licited and  procured  so  sharp  and  weighty 
a  weapon,  straightway  hang  it  up  to  rast? 
Was  there  less  sedition,  were  there  fewer 
libels,  after  tbe  passing  of  the  Act  than 
before  it  ?  Sir,  the  very  next  year  was 
the  year  1820 — the  year  of  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties — the  very  year  when 
the  public  mind  was  most  excited — the 
very  year  when  the  public  Press  was  most 
scurrilous.  Why  then  did  not  the  Minis* 
ters  use  their  new  law?  Because  they 
durst  not ;  because  they  could  not.  Tliey 
had  obtained  it  with  ease;  for  in  obtaining 
it  they  had  to  deal  with  a  subaervicnt 
Parliament    They  could  not  execute  il; 
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for  in  executing  it  they  would  have  had  to 
deal  with  a  reFractory  people.  These  are 
instances  of  the  diBiculty  of  carrying  the 
law  into  effect  when  the  people  are  in- 
clined to  thwart  their  rulers.  The  great 
anomaly,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the 
great  evil  which  I  have  described,  would. 
1  believe,  be  removed  by  the  lieformBill. 
That  Bill  would  establish  perf'eet  harmony 
between  the  people  and  the  Legislature. 
It  would  give  a  fair  share  in  the  making 
of  laws  to  those  without  whose  co-op/cra- 
lion  laws  are  mere  waste  pa))er.  Under 
a  reformed  system  we  should  not  see,  as 
we  now  often  see,  the  nation  repealing 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  tiu>t  as  we  and  the 
Lords  can  pass  them.  As  I  believe  that 
the  Reform  Bill  would  produce  this  blessed 
aiid  salutary  concord,  so  I  fear  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill,  if  that  re- 
jection should  be  considered  as  final,  will 
aggravate  the  evil  which  I  have  been  de- 
scribing to  an  unprecedented,  to  a  terrible 
extent.  To  all  the  laws  which  might  be 
passed  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
or  for  the  prevention  of  sedition,  the  people 
would  oppose  the  same  kind  of  resistance 
by  means  of  which  they  have  succeeded 
in  mitigating — I  might  say  in  abrogating 
— the  law  of  libel.  There  would  be  so 
many  offenders,  that  the  Government 
would  scarcely  know  at  whom  to  aim  its 
blow.  Every  offender  would  have  so  many 
accomplices  and  protectors,  that  the  blow 
would  almost  always  miss  the  aim.  The 
veto  of  the  people — a  veto  not  pronounced 
in  set  form,  like  that  of  the  Roman  Tri- 
bunes, but  quite  as  eifectual  as  that  of  the 
Roman  Tribunes — for  the  purpose  of  im- 
peding public  measures,  would  meet  the 
Government  at  every  turn.  The  Admi- 
nistration would  be  unable  to  preserve 
order  at  home,  or  to  u))hold  the  national 
honour  abroad  :  and  at  length  men  who 
are  now  moderate,  who  now  think  of  re- 
volution with  horror,  would  begin  to  wish 
that  the  lingering  agony  of  the  State 
might  be  terminated  by  one  fierce,  sharp, 
decisive  crisis.  Is  there  awayof  esca[)e  from 
these  calamities?  1  believe  that  there  is. 
1  believe  that  if  we  do  our  duty — if  we  give 
the  people  reason  to  believe  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  wishes  is  only  deferred — 
if  we  declare  our  undiminished  attachment 
to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  our  resolution  to 
■upport  no  Minister  who  will  not  support 
tliat  Billf  we  shall  avert  the  fearful  disas- 
ters which  impend  over  the  country. 
Jhen  is  danger  that,  at  this  coDJuncture, 


men  of  more  zeal  than  wisdom  may  obtain 
a  fatal  influence  over  the  public  mind. 
With  these  men  will  be  joined  others,  who 
have  neither  zeal  nor  wisdom — common 
barrators  in  politics — dregs  of  society 
which,  in  times  of  violent  agitation,  are 
tossed  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and 
which,  in  (fuiet  times,  sink  again  from  the 
top  to  their  natural  place  at  the  bottom. 
To  these  men  nothing  is  so  hateful  as  the 
prospect  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
orders  of  the  State.  A  crisis  like  that, 
which  now  makes  every  honest  citizen  sad 
and  anxious,  fills  these  men  with  joy,  and 
with  a  detestable  hope.  And  how  is  it  that 
such  men,  formed  by  nature  and  education 
to  be  objects  of  mere  contempt,  can  ever 
inspire  terror?  How  is  it  that  such  men, 
without  talents  or  acquirements  sufficient 
for  the  management  of  a  vestry,  sometimes 
become  dangerous  to  great  empires  ?  The 
secret  of  their  power  lies  in  the  indolence 
or  faithlessness  of  those  who  ought  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  redress  of  public  grievances. 
The  whole  history  of  low  traders  in  sedition 
is  contained  hi  that  fine  old  Hebrew  fable, 
which  we  have  all  read  in  the  Book  of 
.1  udgcs.  The  trees  meet  to  choose  a  king. 
The  vine,  and  the  fig-tree,  and  the  olive- 
tree,  decline  the  office.  Then  it  is  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  forest  devolves  upon 
the  bramble :  then  it  is  that  from  a  base 
and  noxious  shrub  goes  forth  the  fire 
which  devours  the  cedars  of  liebanon. 
Let  us  be  instructed.  If  we  are  afraid  of 
Political  Unions  and  Reform  Associations, 
let  the  House  of  Commons  become  the 
chief  point  of  political  union;  let  the 
I  louse  of  Commons  be  the  great  Reform 
association.  If  we  are  afraid  that  the 
people  may  attempt  to  accomplish  their 
wishes  by  unlawful  means,  let  us  give 
them  a  solemn  pledge  that  we  will  use  in 
their  cause  all  our  high  and  ancient  privi- 
leges— so  often  victorious  in  old  conflicts 
with  tyranny — those  privileges  which  our 
ancestors  invoked,  not  in  vain,  on  the  day 
when  a  faithless  King  filled  our  House 
with  his  guards,  took  his  seat,  Sir,  on  your 
chair,  and  saw  your  predecessor  kneeling 
on  the  floor  before  him.  The  Constitution 
of  England,  thank  God,  is  not  one  of 
those  Constitutions  which  are  past  all  re- 
pair, and  which  must,  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, be  utterly  destroyed.  It  has  a  de- 
cayed part ;  but  it  has  also  a  sound  and 
precious  part.  It  requires  purification; 
but  it  contains  within  itself  the  meant  by 
which  that  purification  may  be  effected^ 
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We  read  that  in  old  times,  when  the  villeins 
were  driven  to  revolt  by  oppression,  when 
the  castles  of  the  nobility  were  burned  to 
the  ground — when  the  warehouses  of 
London  were  pillaged — when  a  hundred 
thousand  insurgents  appeared  in  arms  on 
Blackheath — when  a  foul  murder  perpe- 
trated in  their  presence  had  raised  their 
passions  to  madness — when  they  were 
looking  round  for  some  captain  to  succeed 
and  avenge  him  whom  they  had  lost — just 
then,  before  Hob  Miller,  or  Tom  Carter, 
or  Jack  Straw,  could  place  himself  at  their 
head,  the  King  rode  up  to  them  and  ex- 
claimed, "  I  will  be  your  leader" — and  at 
once  the  infuriated  multitude  laid  down 
their  arms,  submitted  to  his  guidance 
— dispersed  at  his  command.  Herein  let 
us  imitate  him.  Our  countrymen  are,  I 
fear,  at  this  moment,  but  too  much  dis- 
posed to  lend  a  credulous  ear  to  selfish 
impostors.  Let  us  say  to  them,  "  We 
are  your  leaders — we,  your  own  House  of 
Commons — we,  the  constitutional  inter- 
preters of  your  wishes — the  *  knights  of 
forty  English  shires,  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses of  all  your  largest  towns.  Our 
lawful  power  shall  be  firmly  exerted  to  the 
utmost  in  your  cause  ;  and  our  lawful 
power  is  such,  that  when  firmly  exerted 
in  your  cause  it  must  finally  prevail." 
This  tone  it  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to 
take.  The  circumstances  admit  of  no 
delay.  Is  there  one  among  us  who  is  not 
looking  with  breathless  anxiety  for  the 
next  tidings  which  may  arrive  from  the 
remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  ?  Even 
while  I  speak  the  moments  are  passing 
away — the  irrevocable  moments  pregnant 
with  the  destiny  of  a  great  people.  The 
country  is  in  danger;  it  maybe  saved; 
we  can  save  it.  This  is  the  way — this 
is  the  time.  In  our  hands  are  the  issues 
of  great  good  and  great  evil — the  issues  of 
the  life  and  death  of  the  State.  May  the 
result  of  our  deliberations  be  the  repose 
and  prosperity  of  that  noble  country  which 
is  entitled  to  all  our  love ;  and  for  the 
safety  of  which  we  are  answerable  to  our 
consciences,  to  the  memory  of  future  ages, 
to  the  Judge  of  ail  hearts  ! 

Sir  Charles  Wether  ell ;  "  Sir,  I  cannot 
rise  to  address  you,  without  first  offering 
my  humble  tribute  of  applause  to  the  elo- 
quent and  masterly  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  has  just  con- 
cluded. I  am  sure  that  all  in  this  House 
will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that  that  hon. 

and  leftraed  Gentleman  caonot  rise  to  ad- 


dress you  without  delivering  a  speech  that 
will  end  in  producing  the  cheen  of  all 
around  him.  It  is  impossible  for  him  not 
to  extort  from  even  those  who  disagree 
from  him  that  sincere  tribute  of  appltoK 
which  must  be  expected  to  be  drawn  forth 
by  eloquence,  by  flights  of  fancy,  and  by 
illustrations  of  reasoning  such  as  have 
flowed  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. His  speech  has  produced  such 
general,  as  well  as  such  loud  and  triam- 
phant  expressions  of  applause,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  political  arguments  be 
has  used,  both  sides  of  the  House  might 
equally  attribute  to  themselves  the  expres- 
sion of  them.  I  feel,  therefore.  Sir,  that  I 
am  labouring  under  a  disadvantage  ii 
rising  to  speak  after  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  I  must,  however,  do  so,  is 
order  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  opinion  on  this  Motron. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Grentleman  stated, 
that  he  would  follow  the  example  of  mo- 
deration set  him  by  the  noble  Lord ;  and 
if  he  had  done  so  it  would  have  been  well ; 
for  the  noble  Lord  allowed  his  principle 
and  his  precept  to  be  so  intimately  mixed 
with  his  practice,  that,  with  the  exceptioii 
of  one  or  two  accidental  words,  it  did  ap- 
pear to  me  that  no  Gentleman  on  this  side 
of  the  House  could  say  he  had  violated  bis 
own  rules.  And  when  the  noble  Lord 
proposed  to  consider  this  question  in  t 
tone  of  proper  moderation,  he  turned  in  t 
deprecatory  style  to  those  around  him,  aod 
admonished  his  hon.  friends  to  follow  his 
example.  I  do  not  complain  that  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend  departed  from  this 
rule ;  but  I  think  that  those  who  heard  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend's  speech  must 
concur  with  me  in  the  assertion,  that  in 
that  powerful  eulogy  which  he  poured 
forth  upon  the  Ministers,  in  those  bunts 
of  eloquence  that  were  responded  to  by  the 
cheers  of  all  around  him,  he  was  forcible, 
he  was  eloquent — his  speech,  in  short, 
had  every  merit  but  the  merit  of  modenip 
tion.  For  of  all  speeches,  one  less  con* 
ducive  to  the  production  of  moderation— 
less  conducive  to  the  production  of  those 
conciliatory  results  which  it  is  the  object 
of  all  moderate  men  to  attain— one  le» 
calculated  to  allay  excitement — ^to  carry 
the  sedative  conciliatory  consequences 
that  would  make  this  side  of  the  House 
say  to  the  other,  '  We  do  not  agree  with 
you  in  principles  or  in  results,  but  let  us 
employ  moderation  in  our  discussions'^ 
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ciliatioD,  and  one  more  addressed  to  the 
purposes  of  excitement,- 1  never  licard  pro- 
nounced. It  was  a  speech  tending  not 
only  to  produce  excitement  and  irritation, 
but  unnecessarily  tending  to  produce  them, 
because,  in  the  Resolution  of  the  nohle 
Lord  there  was  nothing  to  warrant  it.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  he  would  not  go  into 
these  subjects ;  but  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  said  in  fact,  though  not  in  words, 
my  only  mode  is  not  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  to  travel  out 
of  that,  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  enter  upon  subjects  that  will  not 
only  produce  excitement  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  will  produce  ten  times 
worse  excitement  out  of  doors.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  said, '  I  hope 
the  Government  will  preserve  the  peace.* 
I  hope  so  too ;  but  I  must  say,  that  his 
speech  was  little  calculated  to  eBect  that 
object.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said,  '  I  hope  the  Government  will  be 
firm.'  His  language  is  language  calculated 
to  make  them  firm — firm  at  least  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  object  he  advocated.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  *  I  hope 
the  Grovemment  will  maintain  the  laws.' 
That  wish,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be 
heard  in  the  latter  part  of  his  speech, 
which,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 
forms  of  Parliament,  was,  throughout,  an 
excitation  to  a  breach  of  the  laws.  Then, 
says  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  we 
have  an  allegory  of  the  plants  meeting  to 
choose  a  King ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  olive 
and  the  vine  being  rejected  at  that  elec- 
tion,  and,  as  he  says,  (he  bramble  was 
elected  the  King.  If  I  were  to  reverse  the 
parallel  1  should  say,  that  the  calls  upon 
the  people  who  are  to  make  this  election, 
are  only  calls  for  misrule,  excitation,  and 
peace-breaking.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  deprecates  all  this ;  he  depre- 
cateSy  he  revokes,  he  abjures  anything 
tending  to  excitement;  but  in  abjuring 
the  thing,  he  uses  expressions  that  forcibly 
recall  it  to  the  mind,  and  he  eloquently 
deprecates  that  which  in  his  arguments  he 
seems  most  to  inculcate.  He  recommends 
peace-making.  Do  the  Ministers  adopt 
this  peace-making  ally  ?  Does  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government? 
Does  the  Attorney  General?  Does  the 
hon.  Member,  the  Representative  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department? 
Will  they,  I  say,  adopt  the  peace-making 
recommendations  of  the  hon.  and  learned 

GeDUemfA  on  bit  conciliatory  principle!  ? 


What  are  those  principles  ?  He  has  told 
us  that  there  was  the  Catholic  Association 
in  Ireland,  and  that  by  violence  the  Ca- 
tholics ultimately  triumphed,  as  he  says. 
What,  I  ask,  is  the  moral  of  ihat  ?  What, 
but  that  he  pronounces  a  hope  for  peace, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  an  instance  of 
successful  violence  ?  He  tells  the  people, 
in  fact,  not  to  believe  what  he  says,  but  to 
do  what  the  Catholics  have  done  before, 
and  to  make  a  grand  fac  simile  of  their 
Association.  My  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
again  pursuing  the  same  course  of  moder- 
ation, in  terms  so  as  to  be  within  the  rules 
of  this  House,  says,  that  he  does  not  wish 
the  people  to  resist  the  payment  of  taxes ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  who  would  not, 
of  course,  wish  to  lead  them  to  erroneous 
conclusions,  has  told  us  what  will  happen 
if  the  Reform  Bill  is  not  passed,  for  he 
says  that  the  tax-gatherer  would  be  resist- 
ed.  I  should  like  to  have  heard  from  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend  a  little  correction 
\)f  the  recommendations  to  that  gross  mis- 
demeanour— the  resistance  to  the  payment 
of  taxes.  He  does  not  advise  them  to  do 
this,  but  he  does  not  tell  them  no(  to  do 
it ;  he  does  not  condemn  it — he  leaves  it 
with  an  unreprehended,  but  indefinite  re- 
commendation. My  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (for  such  I  must  call  him),  pursuing 
again  the  same  subject,  refers  to  the  Press. 
He  says  that  we  cannot  control  it.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  sav  to  the  Press — go  on 
publishing  your  libels  as  you  have  done; 
but  he  does  not  condemn  that  Press — that 
seditious  Press,  which  recently  recom- 
mended to  the  army  mutiny,  which 
recently  advised  the  people  to  resist  the 
tax-gatherer,  and  which  denied  to  those 
who  in  this,  and  the  other  House  of  Par* 
liament,  were  opposed  to  its  doctrines,  the 
right  to  exercise  their  undoubted  privi- 
leges as  independent  Members  of  the 
Legislature.  He  does  not,  indeed,  say  to 
this  Press,  go  on,  pursue  the  same  line  of 
conduct;  but  he  comes  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  very  like  it ;  for  he  says,  *  You 
cannot  control  its  publications — it  has  the 
right  to  publish,  and  it  will  go  on  publish- 
ing.' I  do  not  say,  that  by  this  he  means 
to  excite  the  Press  to  continue  these  pub- 
lications; I  know  he  makes  a  distinction 
between  them  ;  but  the  people  do  not,  out 
of  doors,  comprehend  those  nice  Parlia- 
mentary distinctions  to  which  we  are 
accustomed ;  he  does  not,  indeed,  adopt 
the  principle  that  the  Press  should  go  on 
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on  the  back,  and  gives  it  a  negative  sort  of 
encouragement.  These  are  the  principal 
topics  introduced  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  in  following  the  no)>lc  Lord,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  he  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
Employ  moderation  in  this  discussion.  My 
hon.  and  learned  friend  has  alluded  to  the 
times  of  violence  when  a  certain  King 
came  to  this  Mouse  and  extracted  from  it 
five  or  six  Members,  and  he  has  referred 
to  that  act  as  most  unconstitutional.  1 
will  put  the  converse  of  that  proposition, 
and  I  will  say,  that  it  will  be  almost  as 
unconstitutional  for  the  King  to  go  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  put 
twenty  or  thirty  Members  into  it.  Was  it 
violent,  was  it  unconstitutional,  to  abstract 
some  Members  from  this  House  for  having 
voted  in  a  certain  way  ?  The  (piesticm  is 
no  sooner  put  than  we  receive  it  with  ac- 
clamations, affirming  that  it  was  most  un- 
constitutional. I  follow  out  the  principle, 
and  1  boldly  assert,  that  if  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  puts  thirty  Members 
into  the  other  House  of  Parliament  to 
overrule  the  proceedings  of  that  House,  he 
will  be  guilty  of  an  interference  as  uncon- 
stitutional as  the  violence  for  which  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Stuart  has  l>een  so 
strongly  condemned  [no,  no].  The  Gentle* 
men  opposite  say,  no ;  so  that  it  appears  I 
have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  convince 
them  of  the  truth  of  my  opinion.  But  as 
there  are  two  sides,  though  I  may  not  have 
convinced  them,  I  have  convinced  myself, 
that  everything  I  have  put  forward  has 
been  fair  and  constitutional.*'  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber proceeded,  did  not  like  the  principle 
of  combinations  among  the  people — he  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  the  people  of  Stafford- 
shire marching  to  London ;  but,  hating 
these  insurrections,  and  loving  peace,  and 
wishing  to  keep  100  miles  from  the  men- 
tion of  Jack  Cade's  name,  he  yet  could  not 
abstain  from  referring  to  a  former  time, 
when  the  operatives  marched  up  to  the 
metropolis  against  a  law  which  was  not  so 
important  as  the  Reform  Bill,  and  he  re- 
commended a  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
tiie  people.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
might  go  back  to  these  distant  times  if  he 
pleased  ;  but  he  need  not  go  so  far  back, 
for  the  case  of  a  citizen  King  putting  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  operatives,  and 
joining  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture against  the  other,  was  still  in  progresS| 


and  still  open  to  any  conclusion.    The 
(|uestion,  he  said,  was   not  yet  decided 
whether  the  citizen  King  of  the  Rcvolutioo 
of  the  year  1 831 ,  would  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  Government  without  demolishing^all  the 
solid,  rational,  and  consistent  parts  of  the 
French  Constitution.  It  must  be  admitted, 
indeed,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  been  eloquent,  but  it  must  alw 
be  admitted  that  his  discretion  liad  been 
in    the    inverse    ratio  of  his    eloquence. 
While  these  topics  of  the  non-payment  of 
taxes  were  under  discussion,  the  hou.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  was  present :  if 
the  law  was  not  what  the  hon.  and  leaned 
Gentleman  had  compared  it  to— a  rusty 
nail,  he  would  set  himself  in  motion.  Was 
it  true  that  this  non-payment  of  taxes  had 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  ?     He  be« 
lieved  it  had  ;  and  he  was  sorry  that  the 
doctrine  had  not  been  denied  by  high  au- 
thority.    He  should  have  liked  to  have 
heard  from  the  highest  source  of  legal  au- 
thority— from  the   highest  Judge  of  the 
land — something  upon  this  subject.     He 
himself  meant  to  assert,  that  where  there 
was  a  conspiracy  to  refuse  the  payment  of 
taxes,  there  was  a  crime  of  a  higher  kind 
than  some  of  th  e  peace-making  Gentle- 
men  opposite  imagined,     if   Gentlemen 
would    but     look    into     the    works     of 
Foster,  Hale,  and  other  great  legal  and 
constitutional   writers,  they   would    find 
that  these  assemblies  to  rob  the  King  of 
money  voted  by  the  Parliament  were  not 
a  bit-by-bit  question,  almost  amounting  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  as  it  had  seemed  to  be 
considered  in  another  place.     Those  meo 
were  no  lawyers  who,  if  non-payment  of 
taxes  was  combined  witfi  circumstances  of 
conspiracy,  would  not  say,  that  it  was  an 
offence  far  advanced  in  the  scale  towards 
high  treason.     He  could  hardly  have  ima- 
gined there  would  have  been  so  much  said 
out  of  doors  upon   this  subject,   or  he 
would  have  come  armed  with  his  authori- 
ties  for  this  assertion.     Did  the   Hoase 
know  the  sort  of  publications  that  had 
been  issued  on  this  subject  ?   He  had  had 
put  into  his  hands  a  pamphlet,  with  a  par* 
trait  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  the 
Lord  Chancellor ;  it  was  a  bad  portrait — 
but  it  was  a  portrait  prefixed  to  his  speech 
on  this  question.     It  was  right  to  publisb 
his  speech,  and  the  cheaper  the  rate  at 
which  such  speeches  were  circulated,  and 
the  more  they  were  ventilated  through  the 
country,  the  better.     He  complained  ool 
that  it  bad  been  so  yentilated|  but  Umt  % 
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note  bftd  been  appended  to  it  in  such  a 
way,  that  unless  looked  at  most  carefully, 
it  might  be  taken  for  part  of  the  8|>euch 
itself.  Ttie  note  was  this — *  God  grant 
Uhat  all  this  may  be  right ;  but,  depend  on 
'it,  that  the  watchword  willnowbe  *'  pay  no 
•taxes."'  He  repeated,  that  unless  the 
sword  of  the  Attorney  General  was,  in  fact, 
the  rusty  iron  it  had  been  compared  to 
(though  it  had  ever  and  anon  been  proved 
a  sword  sharp  enough),  these  were  publica- 
tions that  did  require  the  attention  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend.  He  would  not 
say,  that  the  Attorney  General  would 
neglect  his  duty  in  permitting  these  pub- 
lications to  go  unrcprehended  and  un- 
noticed ;  but  he  would  go  the  length  of 
stating  to  the  Attorney  General,  that  if 
the  language  used  in  that  House,  bold 
and  unlimited  as  it  might  be,  by  the  lati- 
tudinarian  nature  of  their  forms  of  debate, 
was  thus  permitted  to  be  exceeded  out  of 
doors,  the  law  was,  indeed,  a  dead  letter. 
It  was  quite  true,  that  the  British  public 
were  not  to  be  governed  by  the  sword — 
but  they  were  by  the  laws ;  and  one  of 
those  laws  was,  that  the  recommendation 
of  peace-breaking,  of  tumult,  of  risings 
against  the  Government,  of  non-payment 
of  taxes,  was  an  offence  which,  by  a  slight 
limit  alone,  was  out  of  the  pale  of  treason. 
He  had  now  stated  briefly  the  object  for 
which  he  had  risen,  which  was,  to  declare 
that  he  could  not  support  the  Resolution 
moved  by  the  noble  I.ord.  That  Resolu- 
tion involved  two  main  principles ;  the  first 
was,  the  House  had  full  conhdence  in  the 
present  Administration  ;  the  next  was,  the 
declaration  of  its  continued  adhesion  to 
the  Reform  Bill.  He  could  support  neither 
of  these.  As  to  the  continued  adhesion  to 
the  Reform  Bill,  it  must  follow  that,  after 
the  discussions  in  which  he  had  borne  a 
part  in  opposition  to  that  Bill,  he  could 
not  possibly  support  it,  unless  he  gave  way 
to  those  risings,  those  tumults,  those  ex- 
citements, which  had  been  occasioned  by 
it.  He  could  not,  therefore,  sustain  that 
branch  of  the  Resolution  which  asserted 
the  propriety  of  the  principle  of  the  Re- 
form Bill.  He  did  not  rest  there — his  op- 
position to  it  was  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  the  discussions  that  had  taken 
place  elsewhere ;  for  in  those  discussions 
had  spoken  a  *'  preternatural  man"  on  one 
side ;  but  he  could  quote  the  opinions  of 
that  preternatural  man — that  man  whose 
intellect  went  out  of  this  world  to  a  cer* 
tsin  extentp-^npoD  the  other  side  of  the 


question.  That  preternatural  man,  whose 
intellect  was  not  confined  inter  ftamantia 
mcenia  mundi,  had  written  a  composition, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  principle  of  dis- 
franchisement was  one  which  he  did  not 
agree  to.  The  letter  to  which  he  referred 
had  been  printed  in  all  the  papers,  Uiough 
it  was  said  to  have  been  surreptitiously 
obtained.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  in 
that  pamphlet,  had  said ,  that  if  disfranchise- 
ment went  beyond  a  certain  extent,  there 
must  be  a  compensation.  That  was,  then, 
one  of  his  principles,  in  anotlier  part  he 
said,  alluding  to  the  impurities  of  the  Par^ 
liament,  that  they  must  be  removed  bit- 
by-bit;  but  now  he  said,  that  this  alter- 
ative course  must  not  be  pursued.  At 
that  time,  however,  he  had  said,  **  We 
have  the  machinery  already,  let  us  improve 
it,  if  we  can,  before  we  break  up  the 
machine,  and  try  to  form  another  on  a 
principle,  the  operations  of  which  must 
necessarily  be  unknown."  In  another 
part  they  were  recommended  not  to  deal 
too  much  in  generals,  but  that  course  had 
not  been  followed  on  the  present  occasion, 
when,  twenty-four  hours  after  men  had  de- 
clared their  sentiments  in  one  way,  they 
were  called  on  to  turn  upon  their  heels 
and  pursue  a  different  course.  To  expect 
them  to  do  that  was  to  ask  them  to  expose 
themselves  to  ridicule,  and  to  subject  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  their  own  opin- 
ions. The  noble  Lord  had  paid  a  most 
well-deserved  compliment  to  the  cha- 
racter, talents,  and  judgment  of  a  noble 
Earl  in  another  House,  and  were  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Bill  in  that  House  to  be 
called  on  to  change  their  opinion — not 
because  that  noble  Earl  had  supported  a 
different  view  of  the  question  from  that 
which  they  took — but  because  they  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  their  opin- 
ions  fully  borne  out  by  the  eloquent  argti- 
ments  of  that  noble  Earl?  Again,  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  always  supported  a  measure 
of  Reform  like  that  which  he  now  brought 
forward  ;  and  yet,  though  his  opinions  had 
not  always  been  the  same  as  they  were 
now,  the  House  were  called  on  to  support 
the  latter,  without  consideration  of  what 
were  the  former  opinions  of  that  noble 
Earl.  Why,  even  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack — the  preternatural 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux — had  admitted 
that  the  1 0/.  clause  was  not  a  child  of  his 
own  begetting. 
Lord  Ebrifigton  rose  to  order,  obeenriiig, 
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that  it  was  not  fair  to  allude  to  the  recent 
speeches  iu  Parliament. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  out  of  order  in  the  last  al- 
lusion he  made ;  and  he  must  feel,  that 
if  the  House  of  Commons  defended  their 
own  privileges  from  being  dealt  with  by 
the  other  House,  they  could  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  that 
House. 

Sir  Cliarles  Wetherell  eidmiiied  the  cor- 
rection ;  and,  after  some  remarks  on  the 
subject,  asserted  that  it  was  notorious  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  asserted  that 
this  was  not  his  Bill.     There  was  now  a 
strange  unanimity  among  them  on  the  Bill. 
The  united  conscience  of  the  united  Cabi- 
net had  required  only  six  months  to  be 
submitted  to  the  crucible,  before  there  was 
a  perfect  amalgamation  of  all  the  various 
opinions  composing  it ;    though,    within 
that  time,  there  had  existed  among  them 
as  complete  a  discrepancy — some  of  them 
having  been  supporters  of  Mr.  Canning, 
the  most  decided  Anti-reformer  that  ever 
lived — as  could  possibly  be.     It  was  too 
much,  however,  for  them  to  expect  from 
their  opponents  the  same  convenient   or 
conscientious  change   of  opinion.      The 
noble    Lord  opposite  must  remember  in 
what  manner  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
now  on  the  Woolsack,  once  in  that  House, 
.  sarcastically  eulogised  a  Cabinet  ofatesse- 
lated  nature,  with  one  row  of  black  and 
one  row  of  white,  and  one  of  a  mixed  or 
neutral  colour  between.     The  same  sort 
of  eulogy   would  apply   to    the   present 
united  and  unanimous  Cabinet,  composed 
as  it  was  of  violent  Heformers,  Anti-re- 
formers,   and    the    neutral   men    of    no 
opinion  at  all  between  them.      He  now 
came  to  the  call  for  the  adhesion  of  that 
House  to  the  Ministry  on  account  of  their 
repeal   of  the   candle    and  coal    duties. 
With  respect  to  the  coal  duties,  he  believed 
that  the  repeal  would  benefit  all  the  peo- 
ple concerned  except  the  purchasers,  and 
that,  consequently,  an   important  branch 
of  the  revenue  had  been  taken  off  without 
an  adequate  advantage  to  the  public.     The 
noble  Lord  had  spoken  too  of  the  candle 
duties  ;  but  he  had  avoided  alluding  to  the 
Budget,  for  it  was  such  a  complete  wreck, 
that  not  a  plank  was  left — not  a  steam- 
boat could  be  saved  from  it.     One  would 
suppose  from  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord, 
that  the  country  had  no  foreign  relations ; 
for  with  what  confidence  could  any  one 

ftik  that  House  to  support  the  MiaUtry 


with  regard  to  their  foreign  relations  ?    He 
would  not  allude  to  more  than  two  things. 
The  first  was  that  of  Belgium?     While 
the    Government    here    was     scbeduliog 
towns  and   boroughs  in    England,  there 
were  other  persons  scheduling   fortifica- 
tions in  Belgium.     Much   was  wanted  to 
be  explained  on  that  subject.     Of  Portu- 
gal not  one  word  had  been  said,  and  as  to 
Greece,  one  would  think  that  there  bad 
been  no  such  country  since  the  time  of 
Miltiades.      He   asserted   that     Portugal 
had  been  sacrificed  to  France,  that  the 
interests  of  our  old  ally  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to   those  of  our  old   enemy,  aod 
had  been  sacrificed  in  the  most  wanton 
manner.     He  had  thus  briefly  stated  bis 
reasons  for  not  placing  confidence  in  hit 
Majesty's  present  Ministers.     He  had  for- 
gotten to  mention  one  subject,  namely,  that 
of  the  Game  Bill,  which  the   noble  Lord 
had  added  by  way   of  postscript   to  bii 
speech.     He  thought  it  was  premature  in 
the  noble  Lord  to  give  them  credit  for  that 
measure,  as  a  wise  and  sound  part  of  the 
legislation  of  the  Government,  for  there 
had  not  yet  been  time  to  observe  its  oper- 
ation.    On  the  whole  he  thoup^ht  this  Re- 
solution unnecessary.     If  the  Grovemment 
meant  to  renew  the  Bill,  why  did  they 
not  do  it  at  once?     [Mr.  Hume^  "They 
wiir*].     He  was    not  before  aware  that 
the  hon.  Member  knew  so  well  the  secrets 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  as  to  speak 
in  that  manner  of  their  intentions.     He 
had  stated  his  own   sentiments  on  this 
question,    and    he   believed    that    tliose 
around  him   entertained  sentiments  of  a 
similar  nature.     The  noble  Lord  had  done 
what  he  could   to  conciliate  their  favour- 
able opinions  and  secure  their  votes,  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  brought  the 
question  forward ;    but  excellent   as  the 
noble  Lord's  manner  was,  it  would   not 
make  him  adopt  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Shell  said,  that  they  lately  inquired 
what  the  Lords  would  do  ?  We  have  now 
to  ask  what  ought  the  House — what  ought 
the  Minister — and  (it  is  the  most  import- 
ant interrogatory)  what  will  the  people  do? 
First,  then,  what  ought  the  House  to  do  ? 
Shall  it  transfer  its  confidence  from  the 
Government  to  their  opponents — from 
tliose  who  may  be  well  accounted  the  pa- 
rents of  Reform,  to  those  who  would  afreet 
to  rock,  and  toss,  and  dandle  it  with  the 
hand  with  which  they  would  have  stnin* 
gled  it  in  its  birth  ?    Try  them  not  by  their 
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their  deeds — and  not  by  iheir  phrases. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  back — the  re- 
trospect may  be  traversed  with  a  glance. 
Much  of  the  mystery  of  Toryism  may  be 
comprised  in  a  single  word.     Potent,  and 
comprehensive  name,  famous  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  corruption,  renowned  and  ever- 
memorable  East  Retford !    with    what   a 
ready    articulation     it    drops   from    the 
tongue ;  but  what  a  train  of  recollections 
and  of  anticipations  it  lets  into  the  mind. 
It  recals  occasions  lost — opportunity  madly 
and    sinfully  thrown  away— the  noblest 
game    played    with     the    falsest    hand. 
Warning  was  given  to  pride — admonition 
to  power — remonstrance  was  addressed  to 
infatuation.     Vainly  did   reason,  justice, 
policy  —  vainly    did    Huskisson    adjure 
them.    Then  it  was,  that  the  extremities 
to  which  we  have  arrived  were  foretold — 
then  it  was  that  the  Sybil  was  tjie  first 
time  dismissed — then  it  was,  that  they  were 
told  to  listen  to  the  mutterings,  and  to 
mark  the  flashes  of  that  cloud  which  had 
even  then  begun  to  overspread  the  politi- 
cal horizon,  and  which  was  mistaken  for 
the  vulgar  smoke  by  which  the  factories 
of  Manchester  and  of  Birmingham  were 
overhung — then  it  was,  that  a  clue  was 
afforded  to  the  real  feelings  of  those  whose 
sincerity  is  so  elaborate,  and  whose  frank- 
ness is  so  ostentatious;  and  the  means 
were  afforded  of  plucking  the  masque  from 
fraud — of  uncloaking  imposture — and  of 
disrobing  disingenuousness  of  its  disguise. 
You  that  affect  to  be  advocates  of  Reform 
now,  what  did  you  do  then  ?     In  reply  to 
all   your    promises,  professions,  and    all 
your  vehement  protestations  in  favour  of 
that  vague  and  indefinite  thing  which  you 
call  Reform,  it  is  but  necessary  to  whis- 
per that  East  Retford  in  your  ears,  which 
remorse  should  sculpture  in  your  hearts. 
He  would  pass  to  the  second  great  epoch 
in   the   annals  of  Toryism.     The   great 
Captain — he  who  seemed,  like  the  Roman 
Conqueror,  to  have  set  up  the  statue  of  vic- 
tory in  the  Senate  House,  and  to  have 
overshadowed  his  Administration  with  the 
amplitude  of  its  wings,  uttered  a  single- 
minded  sentence,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
his  power,  having  no  base  in  the  public 
confidence,   left    not    a    wreck    behind. 
England  swept  the  Ministers  away.     The 
King  called  to  his  councils  a  man  who 
had  given  a  pledge  to  Reform  in  his  youth, 
and  was  resolved  to  redeem  it  in  his  ma- 
turer  age.     Lord  Grey  selected  as  his  de- 
legate a  nobleman  whose  whole  life  was  in 


conformity  with  the  principles  which  are 
inculcated  by  his  imperishable  name.  It 
required  some  of  the  imperturbable  calm 
which  results  from  a  just  tenacity  to  an 
honourable  purpose,  to  have  stood  un- 
moved amidst  the  bursts  of  alternating 
anger  and  of  derision,  with  which  his  un- 
impassioned  and  fearless  expositions  were 
announced.  What  the  Treasury  scoffed 
at,  the  English  people  hailed — with  a  bold- 
ness that  required  no  ordinary  intrepidity 
of  asseveration  ;  it  was  averred  that  the 
nation  did  not  desire  Reform  ;  to  this  as- 
sertion the  Ministers  determined  to  give  a 
practical  refutation.  The  King  went 
down,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  peo- 
ple, to  his  Parliament,  and  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  the  one  he  dissolved  the  other. 
There  was  outcry,  and  clamour,  and  vo- 
ciferation, and  then  came  the  booming  of 
the  cannon,  which  was  but  the  precursors 
of  that  voice  of  thunder  that  called  from 
one  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
The  elections  came.  England,  from  her 
hustings,  shouted  for  Refor'm.  There  we 
again  assembled.  We  were  then  told 
that  popular  phrenzy  had  succeeded  to 
public  apathy,  aud  that  the  people,  who 
before  were  lethargic,  were  driven  mad. 
We  were  told  too,  as  a  matter  of  reproach, 
that  we  were  pledged.  Pledged  !  Is  it  a 
crime  in  those  who  have  covenanted  to 
discharge  their  trust,  to  declare  it  ?  And 
by  whom  was  the  objection  urged  ?  By 
many  whose  political  being  is  breathed 
into  them  by  those  who  made  them  ac- 
cording to  their  own  images — by  men, 
who  cannot  be  true  to  England  without 
being  false  to  friendship,  and  must  elect 
between  perfidy  to  their  patrons  and  trea- 
son to  their  country.  He  should  pass  over 
the  several  incidents  that  marked  the 
progress  of  the  Bill.  It  was,  at  least,  car- 
ried in  this  House  with  every  circumstance 
of  triumph.  It  went  up,  as  a  message 
from  the  people,  to  the  Lords,  and  by  the 
Lords  it  was  contumeliously  repudiated. 
In  the  Debates  in  that  House,  and  in  the 
Debates  in  this,  it  was  remarkable  that 
not  one  of  all  those  who  professed  to  be 
converts  to  Reform,  of  all  the  venerable 
neophytes  upon  whom  a  new  light  had 
suddenly  and  miraculously  broken,  there 
was  not  one  who  came  forward,  he  would 
not  say  with  a  specific  plan,  but  even  with 
a  mere  outline  or  sketch  for  the  correction 
of  the  abuses  which  they  seemed  to  think 
it  a  sufficient  act  of  virtue,  without  any 
effort  at  amendment,  to  deplore ;  and  b 
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such  men  how  could  the  friends  of  Reform 
repose  a  trust?  Contrast  their  conduct 
with  that  of  Earl  Grey,  who  had  brought 
forward  in  1831,  the  very  project  of  Re- 
form which  he  had  proposed  in  1797 
[cries  of^'No,  ftoT],  He  repeated  it — 
the  plan  of  Earl  (J rey  in  1797,  contained 
the  disfranchisement  of  boroughs,  the 
houscliold  qualiBcation,  the  increase  of 
county  Members,  and  even  the  division  of 
counties.  His  plan  was  not  fortuitously 
conceived  and  abortively  delivered,  but 
had  lon^  abided  in  his  mind,  and  was  pro- 
duced— fully  and  symmetrically  formed. 
He  (Mr.  Sheil)  rejected  with  bitter  scorn 
the  insinuation  that  Earl  Grey  had  re- 
sorted to  Reform  in  order  to  sustain 
the  weakness  and  decrepitude  of  his  Go* 
vernment.  He  had  availed  himself  of 
the  first  opportunity  which  was  afforded 
him  to  bring  forward  the  measure  to  which 
he  wasy  from  his  earliest  political  life  en- 
thusiastically devoted.  In  him  the  House 
should  confide.  The  next  question  was — 
what  the  Minister  should  do?  He  should 
not  leave  the  helm  in  the  storm;  and  though 
the  waveshould  wash  over  theship,heshould 
cling  to  the  wheel.  He  should  act  with 
vigour  and  firmness.  His  patronage  should 
not  be  bestowed  where  it  would  be  re- 
quited with  perfidy ;  the  mitre  should 
not  be  planted  on  any  Iscariot  brow 
[cries  of  "  oh,  oh"].  He  knew  not  what 
recollections  that  phrase  revived  in  the 
minds  of  those  Gentlemen  who  sent  out  a 
muttering  negative.  He  was  innocent  of 
any  unpleasant  rcminisconc(?s.  The  ad- 
vice he  would  i^ive  to  the  Minister  would 
be  this — "  Let  him  be  true  to  the  people 
and  the  people  would  not  be  false  to  him." 

*•  Still  in  thy  right  ham!  carry  pcntle  peace 
To  silence  envious  tongues.  Be  jiif^t.aiu!  fear  not; 
f^t  all  the  ends  thou  aiin'st  at  he  thy  e()untryX 
Thy  (jod'R  and  truth*!*;  then  if  thou  fail'st,  Oh  ! 

'  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  hlesflnd  martyr.*' 

He  had  thus  sugg(^sted  what,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  Minister  should  do.  The  next 
question  was — what  will  the  people  do  ? 
He,  perhaps,  mii;:ht  be  allowed  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  his  own  cuuntrymen  ; 
and  if  he  were  asked,  what  would  Ireland 
do  ?  He  should  reply,  that  which  she  has 
done  before! — that  in  spite  of  nil  incen- 
tives and  temptations,  she  would  maintain 
the  peace,  and  with  the  olive-branch  in  her 
hand  would  be  victorious.  In^land  would 
give  to  England  not  only  aid,  but  the 
benefit  of  her  former  example.     There 


would,  in  Ireland,  be  no  violation  of  law— 
no  outrage — no  insurrection — but  a  firm, 
consolidated  combination  for  the  attain- 
ment of  liberty.     What,  then,  would  the 
English  people  do  ?  They  would  alfomaio- 
tain   the  peace,  because  they  knew  that 
their  strength  lay  in  legitimate  and  cordial 
union.     If  the  people's  wishea  were  disre- 
garded, what  would  be  the  result  ?     From 
every  district  of  this  great  country  a  voice 
would  come,  to  which  an  insentible  ear  cook! 
not  long,  with  impunity,  be  turned.     And 
from   whence  would  this  demand  coiae? 
Would  it  come  from  itinerant  agitators— 
from  disseminators  of  discord — from  traf- 
fickers in  sedition  ?    No!     United,  confe- 
derated, resolved — indomitable,  irresistible 
England  would  demand  that  her  Consti- 
tution should  be  given  back*     To  that  de- 
mand would  the  Lords  be  deaf  ?    The  firrt 
wave  bad   broken  on   the  ramparts  tbst 
were  opposed  to  it — it  would  only  recede 
to  collect  its  might,  and  the  second  would 
roll  on  with  a  more  fearful  shock,  and  s 
more  imperious  surge.      The  Lords  would 
have  too  much  regard  for  their  interests 
and  for  their  duty  to  oppose  the    unani- 
mous will  of  England,  or  to  expose  the 
coronet  and  the  mitre  to  be  blown  off  ta 
the  hurricane  of  the  popular  passions. 
We  should  hear  no  more  of  the  priTileges 
of  Dukes  and  Marquisses  to  vote  by  proty 
in   this   House ;  and  '*  Tested   rigrhts"  in 
Gatton  and  in  Old  Sarum  would  excite 
but  little  respect.     He  had  as  much  re- 
spect for  vested  rights  as  any  man ;  but  if 
any  incompatibility  existed  between  what 
was  called,  by  a  misnomer  the  most  mon- 
strous, the  vested  rights  of  this  Duke  and 
that  Marquis,  and  the  sacred;  the  imme- 
morial right  of  the  English  people  to  be 
fully,  freely,  and  fairly  represented  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  he  would 
not  say  that  he  would  merely  give  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  balance  to  the  preroga- 
tive that  belonged  to  the  majesty  of  the 
people,  but  he  would  fling  every  other 
regard   as    dust  out  of   the  scales,  and 
disdain  to  weigh  them  against  the  fian- 
chise  which  had  come  to  us  from  our  an- 
cestors— which  had  been  won  in  so  many 
a  field  of  glorious  victory,  and  had  dropped 
to  us  from  so  many  a  martyr  scaffold,  and 
which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the 
aid  of  their  own  virtuous  determination, 
would  l)c  transmitted  by  the  English  people, 
renovated  and  confirmed,  to  the  remoteit 
|)osterity. 

Sir  George  Murray  would  not  attempt 
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to  pursue  the  bon.  Gentleman  in  his  am- 
bitious flights  of  eloquence,  not  merely 
because  they  were  not  exactly  to  his  taste, 
but  because  he  confessed  himself  incom- 
petent to  such  grandiloquent  elevations, 
which  left  poor  ])lodding  reason  and 
sober  judgment  far  below.  He  cer- 
tainly, however,  could  not  withhold  his 
commendations  from  the  noble  Lord  wliose 
motion  was  now  under  discussion,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  calm  and  considerate 
view  which  he  had  taken  of  the  events 
which  had  induced  him  to  make  that  Mo- 
tion»  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  must 
say  that  he  did  not  concur  in  its  propriety. 
In  saying  this,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny 
that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  consi- 
derable excitement,  hut  it  was  by  no  means 
in  a  state  to  warrant  its  being  said,  that 
the  present  was  a  convulsive  crisis.  It 
had  been  said  by  an  hon.  Member,  that  the 
safety  of  the  empire  depended  on  the  vote 
of  that  night;  but  he  must  express  his 
hopes  that  the  empire  was  fixed  on  much 
too  solid  a  basis  to  de{)end  on  the  modt; 
in  which  that  vote  might  be  carried.  The 
objects  of  the  noble  Lord's  proposition 
were  two — first,  to  pledge  the  House  to 
the  principles  of  the  Bill  which  was  lately 
sent  to  the  Upper  House ;  and  the  other 
vras  to  elicit  from  them  an  expression  of 
confidence  in  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
Now  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  no 
pressing  necessity  for  the  House  to  comply 
with  the  first  object  of  this  proposition  ; 
for  the  Reform  Dill  had  only  very  lately 
been  sent  to  the  Upper  House  with  a  ma- 
jority of  109  in  its  favour;  and  why 
should  there  be  any  necessity  for  so  soon 
expressing  their  sentiments  again  upon 
that  Bill?  The  Upper  House  had,  with 
mat  propriety,  discussed  that  measure — 
for  it  had  as  much  right  to  deliberate  u()on 
it  as  the  House  of  Commons  had — and, 
from  what  had  been  said  of  those  rights 
and  privileges  by  the  noble  Lord  in  bring- 
ing forward  his  Motion,  he  certainly  did  not 
consider  it  as  meant  to  convey  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Upper  House  for  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  with  respect  to 
the  Bill.  He  should,  upon  these  grounds, 
object  to  the  first  part  of  the  noble  Lord's 
proposition ;  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  not  called  for  ;  nor  was  it  right  to  ftass 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  The  noble  Lord  had  also 
alluded  to  the  rights  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  but,  as  they  were  not  called  in 
question,  there  was  no  necessity  for  them 


to  pass  any  such  resolution  as  that  under 
consideration,  in  assertion  of  those  rights. 
The  next  object  which  was  proposed  to 
be  attained  by  this  resolution  was  an  ex- 
pression of  the  confidence  of  the  House 
in  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  The  noble 
Lord  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  (Lord 
Althorp)  had  once  done  him  the  honour 
to  say,  that  one  of  his  faults  was  too  great 
a  degree  of  independence  of  constitu- 
ents, and  had  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  had  a  greater 
body  of  constituents,  and  was  somewhat 
more  dependent  upon  them.  He  must  first 
observe,  that  he  had  ever  exercised  the 
independence  in  that  House  which  was 
allowed  to  him  by  his  constituents  accord- 
ing to  a  conscientious  view  of  his  duty; 
and  when  the  last  Administration  was 
dismissed,  he  saw  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  and  his  colleagues 
installed  in  office.  Though  he  felt  that 
there  was  no  particular  reason  why  he 
should  give  them  his  confidence,  yet  he 
had  no  motives  for  mistrusting  them,  fur- 
ther than  the  necessity  for  watching  their 
measures,  and  giving  his  support  to  all 
which  he  should  deem  beneficial  to  the 
country,  whilst  he  opposed  all  which  he 
conceived  to  be  adverse  to  its  welfare. 
That  Administration  came  into  office 
pledged  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  es- 
tablishments, and  to  economy  in  theexpend- 
iturc  of  the  public  money.  He  objected 
to  neither  of  those  pledges,  provided 
nothing  was  done  which  might  be  inju- 
rious to  the  public  service  ;  and  the  Go- 
vernment adhering  to  this  principle,  and 
not  departing  from  prudence  in  their  at- 
tempts at  reduction,  the  consequence  was, 
that  very  little  saving  had  accrued  to  the 
public.  The  next  point  was  the  consi- 
deration of  their  financial  measures,  and 
these,  he  must  say,  were  of  very  little  im- 
portance, for  if  the  noble  Lord  claimed  a 
resolution  of  that  House  on  that  ground, 
the  claims  of  Government  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  reduction  eflTected  in  the  coal 
and  candle  duty,  which  he  sup|)osed  must 
be  considered  as  measures  of  high  im- 
portance. But,  he  must  ask,  were  those 
two  remissions  measures  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  call  for  a  specific  vote  of  the  House 
to  express  the  confidence  with  which  they 
had  inspired  its  Members  ?  But  let  them 
take  the  financial  operations  of  the  Go- 
verinnent  on  ivhirircr  scule,  and  let  it  be 
shown  that  there  was  any  measure  of  such 
importance  as  to  entitle  the  Ministers  to  a 
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vote    of   confidence.       Looking    at    the 
schemes  of  finance  which  they  had  brought 
forward,  he  must  say,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  not  even  obtained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Mouse,   for  they  were  op- 
iK)sed   in    the  most  important  of    them 
by  practical  men  of  their  own  side  of  the 
House,  who  thought  that   the  projected 
scheme  was  inconsistent  with  good   faith 
to   the   public    creditor.      J3ut   although 
Ministers  had  thus  found  it  impossible  to 
carry  through  their  plans,  they  had  main- 
tained the  principle  to  the  last,  reserving 
it  to  some  future  period  when  they  might 
have  to  deal  with  a  House  of  Commons 
less  scrupulous  and  more  confiding.    Their 
next  measure  materially  afiected    trade, 
and  nobody  had  imputed  that  it  was  re- 
sisted upon  party  grounds.     Here  again 
practical   men,   at  other  times  the  sup- 
porters of  Ministers,   came  forward   and 
showed  how  unjust  the  proposed  change 
would  be  to  the  colonies,   and  how  in- 
jurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation. 
He  was  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  discover  on 
what  ground  such  a  vote  of  confidence  was 
to  rest,  unless,  indeed,  upon   the  altera- 
tion of  the  Game  Laws,  under  the  special 
auspices  of  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp) — a 
measure  he  (Sir  George  Murray)  certainly 
approved — but  not  of  that  reach  and  mag- 
nitude to  warrant  a  proceeding  so  unusual 
as  the  expression  of  a  vole  of  confidence 
in  the  Ministry    He  had  now  touched  upon 
the  principal  measures  which  the  present 
Government  had  brought  forward,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Reform  Bill,  because  the 
noble  Lord  had  said  (hut  he  didnotresthis 
motion  exclusively  on  that  ground,  but  also 
on  the  other  points  of  their  principles.  As  to 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  hon.  member  forCalne 
had  said  there  were  two  parties  for  it — 
one  in  that  House,  and  the  other  out  of 
the  Flousc;   but  did   that  hon.   Member 
expect    that  those  who  had   opposed  the 
change  in  the  Constitution  in  this  House 
in  all  its  stages  could  concur  in  this  resolu- 
tion ?     He  (Sir  George  Murray)  had  re- 
sisted the  Bill,  because  its  principles  filled 
him  with  apprehension.     Since   the  Bill 
applicable   to   England   and   Wales   had 
passed,  another  to  regulate  the  Represent- 
ation of  Scotland  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Ministers,  and  to  concur  in  the 
resolution  of  the  noble  Lord  would  imply 
some  kind  of  assent  to  the  Scotch  Reform 
Bill,  which  he  (Sir  George  Murray)  was 
not  at  all  prepared  to  give.     He  consi- 
dered the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  highly  ob- 


jectionable on  many  points.     Those  who 
had  resisted,  not  only  on  the  principle  but 
the  details  of  the  Reform  Bill,  must  be  the 
last  to  concur  in    a  vote  of  confidence. 
Some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  Bill 
to  which  even  Ministers  had  been  opposed, 
and  to   which  they  were    still   opposed, 
so  that  they  themselves  did   not  approre 
of  the  whole  of  their  own  Bill.     It  had 
been   asked    whether  that  Bill    was  not 
brought  forward  by  Ministers  principally 
with  a  view  to  strengthen  them  in  the  pre- 
carious hold  which  they  had  on  the  Go- 
vernment; and  he  for  one  must  certainly 
say,  that,  in  his  opinion,   the  Bill,  was 
originally  brought  forward  at  a  time  when 
the  confidence  of  the  House  in  the  Go?em- 
ment  was  greatly  shaken.      They  then 
found  themselves  in  the  predicament  in 
which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain 
were  placed   in  former  times,   and  they 
had  recourse  to  the  same  dangerous  expe- 
dient, of  calling  in  a  power  stronger  than 
themselves.      In  following  that  dangerous 
example  they  had  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  shrine  of  democracy ;  and  on 
that  altar  they  had  offered  up  as  a  sacri- 
fice the  Constitution  of  their  country  to 
preserve  to  themselves  the  possession  of 
power.     Entertaining  such  sentiments,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord.     He  must 
at  the  same  time  declare,  that  he  was  not 
indisposed  to  give  Ministers  that  share  of 
his  confidence  which   every  Government 
deserved.     Seeing  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment a  noble  Earl  who  had  intimated 
that  although,  in  the  ardour  and  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  he  had  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  Reform,  yet  his  views  had  been 
much  sobered  by  age  and  experience,  as  was 
the  case  with  Pitt,  whose  youth  was  charac- 
terized  by  strong  opinions  on    Reform, 
which  time  had  greatly  modified— -an efiect 
which  he  had  hoped  to  observe  in  the 
views  of  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the    Government  —  seeing    also    another 
noble  Lord  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  pledged 
to  the  Bill,  whose  sentiments,  wnen  he 
iiad  uttered  them  in  his  hearing  in  that 
House,  were  far  short  of  the  Reform  pro- 
posed by  the  measure  recently  rejected  bj 
the  other  House,  and  whose  sentiments 
were  confirmed  also  by  a  letter  of  that 
noble  Lord  which  he  had  seen,-  but  which 
were  far  exceeded  by  the  present  Bill — 
seeing  also  another  noble  Ix)rd  fthe  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council),  whose  moderation  on 
those  points  he  had  ample  reason  to  know 
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— seeing;  also  three  noble  Secretaries  of 
State,  whose  views  hitherto  had  been  con- 
fined to  moderation  on  this  head  —  he 
could  draw  no  other  conchisions  from 
their  conduct  than  those  which  he  had 
already  explained  to  the  House.  The 
threats  which  had  been  uttered,  of  some- 
thing worse  than  the  Bill  if  it  \^'as  re- 
jected were,  certainly,  not  calculated  to 
gain  his  confidence  or  to  conciliate  his  op- 
position ;  nor  were  such  speeches  as  those  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Calne,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Louth,  likely  to 
produce  any  other  effect  than  that  of 
making  it  infinitely  more  difficult  to  carry 
on  the  Government  than  up. to  that  moment 
it  bad  been ;  for  the  House  was  not  to 
expect  that  speeches,  he  would  not  say  so 
inflammatory,  but  couched  in  such  strong 
language,  would  not  be  re-echoed  through- 
out the  country  by  persons  of  less  respect- 
ability and  of  less  moderation  than  was 
possessed  by  hon.  Members  of  that  House, 
and  not  the  best  effects  might  be  antici- 
pated from  them.  Allusions  had  been 
made  to  the  Upper  House,  and  to  the 
course  which  had  been  adopted  by  that 
assembly  with  respect  to  this  measure ;  he 
must,  however,  express  his  firm  conviction 
of  the  independence  and  magnanimity 
which  were  displayed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  on  that  occasion.  To  that  House 
he  still  looked  with  confidence,  and  to 
that  House,  he  must  say,  ought  all  its 
rights  and  independence  to  be  preserved,  for 
to  it  alone  did  he  look  as  to  that  estate  of 
the  realm  which  would  afford  a  protection 
to  the  Constitution  from  any  delusions 
into  which  the  people  of  England  might, 
by  momentary  excitement,  be  led. 

Mr.  Strickland  $M  J  the  simple  question 
was,  whether  the  House  and  the  country 
had  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  Ministers; 
and  whether  there  was  any  ground  for 
their  retiring  from  the  helm  of  affairs. 
What  reason,  he  would  ask,  was  there  for 
such  a  course,  when  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  people  of  England  had 
expressed  their  entire  approbation  of  the 
Bill,  and  reposed  their  undivided  confi- 
dence in  his  Majesty's  Government?  The 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had 
made  a  lamentable  mistake  about  public 
opinion,  and  had  not  evinced  by  their  con- 
duct any  knowledge  of  the  feeling  which 
the  question  had  excited  in  the  public 
mind.  They  had  placed  themselves  on 
the  brink  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  and 
were  now  attempting  to  retrace  their  steps. 

VOL^  vlii.  {232} 


The  greatest  public  mischief,  he  believed, 
would  ensue  if  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  retire.  The  public  had  confidence 
in  the  Government;  but  a  retirement  from 
ofHce  would  only  increase,  and,  he  might 
say  set  the  seal,  to  the  public  excitement, 
and  destroy  that  confidence  in  Government 
which  now  happily  existed.  It  was  of  no 
use  to  allege,  as  some  hon.  Members  did, 
that  the  people  had  been  excited  by  Mi- 
nisters. The  question  had  been  agitated, 
more  or  less,  for  the  last  seventy  years,  and 
had  now  assumed  a  shape  which  no  Mi- 
nistry could  safely  gainsay.  He  would 
not  enter  on  the  original  principles  of  the 
Constitution — he  believed  no  man  knew 
exactly  what  they  were.  They  had  com- 
menced in  dark  and  remote  ages,  and  had 
grown  with  our  growth  and  strengthened 
with  our  strength.  He  was,  therefore, 
convinced  that  the  time  was  now  come  to 
make  an  important  alteration  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  House  to  express  their  confi- 
dence in  his  Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  Littleton  observed,  that  the  present 
was  an  occasion  on  which  it  was  peculiarly 
necessary  for  the  Representatives  of  large, 
and,  above  all,  of  manufacturing  commu- 
nities, to  express  their  opinions.  He  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  impossible,  after 
the  rejection  of  a  measure  affecting  so 
deeply  the  interests  of  the  commonalty, 
and  in  which  the  hopes  of  the  people 
were  so  extensively  embarked,  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  separate,  even  for 
the  briefest  interval,  without  taking  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  re-asserting  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  of  declaring  their 
approbation  of  its  leading  provisions,  and, 
above  all,  of  expressing  their  undiminished 
confidence  in  the  Ministers  who  had 
brought  the  measure  forward,  and  through 
whose  instrumentality  he  hoped  it  would 
speedily  be  carried  triumphantly  through. 
It  was  important  for  another  reason  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  adopt 
this  course  at  the  present  critical  juncture 
— namely,  because  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  should  place  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  nation,  and  set  an 
example  of  the  conduct  which  the  people 
should  pursue  in  order  to  prevent  exas- 
peration of  feeling  and  violence  of  action, 
which  would  tend  more  than  any  other 
thing  to  do  that  which  argument  had 
failed  to  do — give  authority  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  opponents  of  the  measure. 
There  was  another  reason  of  paramount 
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importance  which  ought  to  induce  the 
House  to  adopt  the  resolution  which  had 
been  proposed  (and  he  urged  it  from  no 
feeling  of  disrespect  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House), 
namely,  that  if  Ministers  should  be  forced 
to  retire,  no  other  Administration  could  at 
this  moment  be  formed,  fur  by  the  course 
of  conduct  which  the  hoii.  Gentlemen 
opi)Osite  had  unfortunately  pursued  with 
respect  to  Reform,  they  had  utterly  for- 
feited all  claim  to  the  coniidence  of  the 
country.  What  claim  to  the  confidence 
of  the  country  could  those  statesmen  have 
who,  last  year,  opposed  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Leeds,  until  an  opportunity  of  effecting- 
that  object  might  occur  by  a  correspond- 
ing disfranchisement  of  other  places,  and 
who  this  year  had  opposed  the  disfran- 
chisement of  even  the  most  insignificant 
boroughs?  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, allusion  had  been  made  to  a  letter 
reported  to  have  been  written  by  the  Ix)rd 
Chancellor,  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Reform.  That  letter  contained 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing that  question,  addressed  to  an  adverse 
Government.  It  was  one  thing  to  pro- 
pose a  measure  to  an  adverse  Government, 
and  another  to  propose  it  when  the  pro- 
poser had  become  an  influential  member 
of  an  Administration,  and  had  the  country 
ranged  on  his  side.     When  the  l(.tter  was 


having  become  a  convert  to  the  neoeitity, 
the  country  at  large  must  share  in  the 
censure,  for  his  opinions  had  changed  with 
those  of  the  country.  Reference  had 
been  made  to  the  almost  miraculous  de- 
spatch of  business  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Whatever  sneers  might  bo  employed  by 
professional  and  other  Gentlemen  on  this 
subject,  he  believed  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, by  redeeming  the  professions  which 
he  made  relative  to  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, had  obtained  more  influence  io  the 
country  than  any  individual  ever  obtaioMi 
by  a  single  act.  If  the  brilliancy  of  Lord 
Brougham's  course  in  Parliament  had 
never  attracted  the  admiring  gaaus  of  hii 
country— if  he  had  never  distingftiished 
himself  amongst  public  men  by  liis  gigantic 
intellect,  devoted  with  unparalleled  enei]^ 
to  the  advancement  of  the  best  ioteresti 
of  society,  the  achievement  of  this  victorj 
(for  such,  in  point  of  fact  it  was)  was  suf- 
ficient to  secure  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  the  present  age,  and  to  bind 
down  his  name  to  posterity.  Ministen 
had  properly  availed  themselves  of  the 
golden  opportunity  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  presented  for  bring- 
ing forward  the  measure  of  Reform.  The 
party-wall  of  the  Catholic  Question  having 
been  thrown  down,  the  people  united  in 
new  associatiors,  and  a  general  convictioa 
of  the  necessity  of  Reform  pervaded  the 
public  mind.     These  circumstances  pie- 


written,  the  country  was  engaged  in  a  wur  ;  sented  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  so 
with  France,  and  the  public  attention  was  I  rare  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  tliat  if 
directed  to  no  other  object  than  the  pro- {  Ministers  had  neglected  it  they  would 
secution  of  that  contest.  It  would  have  j  have  deserved  to  lose  the  confidence  of 
been  as  insane  to  have  proposed  a  large  the  country.  There  were  some  persons 
and  comprehensive  plan  of  Roform  at  that  to  be  found  amongst  the  opponents  of  the 
period,   as   it  was   insane  to  attempt  to  ;  Reform  Bill,   in  l>oth  Houses  of  Parlis- 


withhold  one  now.  It  was  not  till  very 
recently  that  he  (Mr.  Littleton)  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  supp>ort  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive measure  of  Reform.  In  sayini; 
this  he  only  avowed  what  was  a  m:itter  of 
notoriety  to  all  who  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  observe  the  conduct  of  so  humble 
an  individual  as  himself.  He,  howcvi  r, 
was  much  mistaken  if  public  opinion  had 
not  for  a  long  time  been  vee rinp;  round  to 
the  conclusion,  that  some  large  and  com- 
prehensive measure  of  Reform  mu-t  hi*  in- 
introduced  by  Govemmtnt.  Vor  these 
reasons  ho  hud,  during  the  last  four  years, 
been  a  zealous  and  an  ardent  snpportrr  (»f 
the  schemes  of  Reform  whiv-h  h.ul  been 
brought  forward  by  the  nobhPavmaslerof 
the  Forces.     If  he  were  fo  be  blamed  for 


ment,  who  ap|>eared  to  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling.  He  htd, 
during  twenty  years  of  bis  life,  been 
closfly  connected  with  a  large  manufae- 
turini;  community,  and  therefore  had  had 
an  op)>ortunity  of  witnessing  the  grett 
progress  which  they  had  made  in  intellec- 
tual improvement.  Persons  who  were 
unacquainted  with  these  large  comronai- 
tics,  could  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  ihe 
ferment  which  was  going  on  amoogit 
them  at  the  present  moment.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  now  pn>sented  of  turning  the 
active  and  eneraetic  spirit  of  these  com- 
n)unitirs  into  n  channel  in  which  it  would 
pr(»ve  beneticial  to  the  empire.  If  tlrtU 
opportunity  should  be  lost,  activitj  and 
energy  might  be  succeeded  by  turbuicace 
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wmI  fary,  which  would  ultimately  involve 
in  destruction  all  the  institutions  of  the 
countfy.  In  conclusion,  iie  hoped  that 
Ministers  would  soon  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  again  submitting  the  Reform  Bill 
to  Parliament. 

Colonel  Sib  thorp  was  surpri.<ed  to  hear 
the  hon.  member  for  Staifordshirc  declare, 
at    that   hour,    and   when    the   Bill  had 

Essed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  at 
ist  been  carried  through  the  one  House, 
and  settled  by  the  constitutional  edbrts  of 
the  other,  that  he  had  only  within  a  few 
days  made  up  his  mind  to  the  expediency 
or  necessity  of  the  measure  which  he  had 
been  for  weeks  and  months  supporting. 
This  indecision  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
Member  gave  him  reason  to  hope,  that  on 
some  future  occasion  he  would  join  with 
that  side  of  the  House,  in  supporting  such 
a  measure  of  Reform  as  they  might  think 
proper  to  adopt — a  measure  less  hostile  to 
the  Ck>nstitution,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  real  wishes  of  the  people.  The 
hon.  member  for  Yorkshire,  who  had 
given  them  a  very  brief  statement  of  his 
opinions  upon  this  occasion,  said,  he  would 
not  advert  to  the  question  of  Belgium,  or 
enlarge  upon  the  advantages  derived  to 
the  country  from  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
upon  coals  and  candles.  He  knew  that 
the  first  was  a  very  unpalatable  subject  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House ;  and,  there- 
fore, his  policy,  and,  in  this  instance,  his 
prudence  in  remaining  silent  upon  it  de- 
served admiration.  They  had  been  fa- 
voured with  a  speech  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Calne.  If  he  (Colonel 
Sibthorp)  had  ever  doubted  as  to  the 
course  which  he  ought  to  take  respecting 
the  present  motion,  and  all  those  motions 
brought  forward  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, that  speech  would  have  removed  his 
doubts;  for  of  all  the  speeches  he  ever 
heard,  having  a  tendency  to  the  subver- 
sion of  good  order,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  religion  of  his  country,  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne 
was  the  most  so.  He  alluded  to  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  the  tenour  of  the  observations 
which  he  made  was  in  direct  contradiction 
of  the  precept  which  the  Scriptures  incul- 
cated—  namely,  obedience  to  superiors, 
and  a  proper  respect  for  all  orders  of 
society.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
said,  that  he  would  not  in  any  way  allude 
to  the  majority  in  the  other  House,  who, 
he  thought,  had  shewn  their  true  antor 
patria  in  throwing  x)ut  the  revolutionary 


Bill :  as  he  was  not  anxious  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
in  any  other  respect,  he  would  not  follow  it 
in  this.  He  would  allude  to  that  majority, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  venera- 
tion for  the  Assembly  to  which  it  belonged, 
and  his  gratitude,  as  well  as  his  admiration, 
for  the  honest  and  manly  part  which  they 
had  taken,  in  battling  with  the  threats  and 
intimidations  with  which  they  were  assailed, 
and  faithfully  and  conscientiously  dis- 
charging the  sacred  duty  with  which  they 
were  intrusted.  The  hon.  member  for 
Staflbrdshire  had  said,  that  the  measure 
must  shortly  be  carried  ;  but  he  appealed 
to  the  House  to  say  whether  the  language, 
either  of  that  hon.  Member  or  of  those 
who  had  spoken  on  the  same  side  with 
him,  shewed  that  the  measure  would  be 
carried  legitimately?  He  denied  that  it 
would  be  so;  and  he  made  that  denial 
solely  to  contradict  the  language  which  he 
had  heard  from  the  supporters  of  the 
iMinistcrs.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
House  was  called  upon  by  the  noble  Lord 
deeply  to  lament  the  defeat  of  the  Minis- 
terial measure  of  Reform,  and  then  to 
come  to  a  vote  of  confidence  in  those  who 
brought  it  forward.  He  frankly  and  fear- 
lessly declared  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bill ;  and,  as  to  the  idea 
of  placing  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  ad- 
visers, he  would  only  observe,  that  ever 
since  they  had  come  into  ofhce  as  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown,  no  one  single  act  of 
public  utility  had  been  carried — not  one 
measure  which  had  done  any  good  to  the 
people.  It  was  true  that  hfty-four  bills 
were  on  the  Records  of  Parliament ;  but 
how  had  they  been  proposed  ?  how  carried  ? 
—  Why,  at  unseasonable  hours  of  the 
night — generally  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  when  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  be  properly  discussed.  He  had  a 
great  respect,  personally,  for  the  noble 
liord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
but  he  could  never  think  of  placing  con- 
fidence in  a  man  who  could  bring  him- 
self to  propose  to  Parliament  such  a 
Budget  as  the  noble  Lord  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  this  House  in  the  last 
Session.  He  disclaimed  every  thing  in 
the  shai)e  of  an  unkind  or  a  disrespect- 
ful feeling  towards  the  noble  Lord ;  but 
the  Budget  stuck  in  his  throat.  He  could 
not  swallow  it,  nor  could  any,  even  of  his 
most  voracious  admirers  on  either  side  of 
the  House.  It  was  detestably  unsavory,  and 
so  compounded,  that,  if  swallowed,  it 
P2 
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could  never  have  been  digested.  As  to 
retrenchment,  much  was  undoubtedly  pro- 
mised by  Ministers ;  but  how  had  they  kept 
those  promises?  Was  it  an  instance  of  re- 
tronchnientto  incur  an  expense  tbrabodyof 
Commissioners  appointed  to  divide  counties 
— limit  boroughs — and  make  out  districts'? 
While  upon  that  topic,  he  would  ask  the 
noble  Lord  in  what  part  of  the  country 
those  Conunissioners  now  were  ?  He 
had  heard  that  thev  were  in  Yorkshire, 
lie  had  also  heard  of  some  disturbances- 
on  the  race-course  at  Lincoln,  and  that 
those  disturbances  were  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  the  Commissioners  in  that 
city.  He  desired  also  to  know  how  these 
Commissioners  were  to  be  paid,  for  as  yet 
that  had  not  been  decided  ?  Perhaps  they 
were  volunteers.  He  trusted  that  they 
were  so,  and  that  the  country  would  not 
be  called  upon  to  pay  them  for  their 
journies.  He  should  most  decidedly  op- 
pose the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  be- 
cause it  was  his  firm  conviction,  that  that 
motion  was  nothing  more  than  a  resource 
— a  trick  of  his  Majesty's  disappointed 
Ministers — in  order  that  they  might  ascer- 
tain the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  trusted  that  those  Ministers  would  soon 
be  out  of  ofhcc.  He  did  not  speak  this 
as  a  man  connected  with  any  party.  He 
recognised  no  government  which  had  not 
for  its  object  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  people;  and  on  that  ground  he  had 
opi)Osed  the  present  Government,  as  well 
as  the  last.  It  might  be  remembered  that 
he  voted  to  eject  the  late  Administration 
from  otfice,  and,  should  an  opportunity 
present  itself,  he  should  certainly  do  the 
same  kind  oflice  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Hume  said  :  Sir,  I  shall  stand 
but  a  very  short  time  in  the  way  of  other 
(Jentleinen  who  are  desirous  of  address- 
ing the  House  before  the  decision  of  this 
question.  1  am  too  much  fatigued  with 
the  exerlioiia  which  I  have  been  already 
called  upon  to  make  this  day,  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  House  at  this  hour  for 
any  considerable  time.  But  I  am  anxious 
to  state,  that  I  entirely  concur  in  one  sen- 
tence which  fell  from  the  lion.  Member 
near  me  (Colonel  Sibthorp),  that  these  Re- 
solutions have  been  pr())>osed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pacifying  a  disappointed  people. 
But  the  same  hon.  Member  says,  that  ihe 
|>eople  do  not  want  Reform.  Now,  Sir, 
observe  the  inconsistency.  He  savs,  that 
the  peo[ile  do  not  want  Reform,  and  yet 
that  they  are  disappointed,  and  that  their 


irritated  feelings  required  to  be  pacified, 
because  Reform  has  been  refus^.    Tbe 
hon.  Member  must  have  forgotten  himself. 
He  could  not  mean  to  make  the  two  as- 
sertions.    When  the  measure  to  which  the 
whole  of  the  people  looked  up  with  hope, 
and  which  they  would  have  received  with 
gratitude,  has  been  frustrated  for  a  time, 
it  is  just  and  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done  to  satisfy  their  disappoint- 
ed feelings,  and  to  encourage  them  to  hope. 
An  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  below  me 
says,  that  the  Ministers  called   upon  tbe 
people,  and  excited  them  to  clamour  for 
Refonn.     But,   Sir,   the  fact  is,   that  the 
people  called  upon  the  Ministry,  and  in  a 
manner  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  at- 
tend to.  The  people  did  not  want  excitement. 
They  were  and  they  are  too  much  alire 
to  their  own  interests — they  understand 
too  well  the  measures  which  are  from  time 
to  time  in  progress  in  this  House,  to  hive 
any  occasion  to  be  roused  or  excited  on  the 
question  of  Reform.     So   far  from  there 
having  been  any  necessity  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  or  others  should  excite  the  people, 
if  I  may  state  honestly  my  own  opioions 
and  my  own  experience,  I  will  declare,  that 
even  my  efforts  have  been  much  more  ex- 
erted to  control  than  to  excite  them.  Tbe 
Gentlemen  who  opposed  the  Bill  in  its 
passage  through  this  House  are  ignorant 
of  the  real  state  of  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  are,  therefore,  neither  pre- 
pared to  do  the  people  justice,  nor  com- 
petent to  devise  a  measure  which  would 
fully  meet  their  wishes.     In  all  societies 
there  are  some  unreasonable  men;  and  I 
know  that  there  are  many  persons  who 
think   me   an    unreasonable  man,   as  all 
epithets  are  given  by  comparison.     But  1 
should  be  glad  to  be  told  who  are  the  nn- 
reasonable  men  in  this  case  ?     They  who 
wish  to  maintain  the  influence  of  Peers  in 
this  House,  or  we  who  wish  to  turn  that 
influence  out  of  the  House,  and  restore  in 
it  the  just  intiuence  of  the  people,  and  to 
open  the  way  for  their  Representatives 
who  would  know  and  support  their  inter- 
ests ?     The  people  are  kept  out  of  their 
own  House  of  Parliament  to  make  room 
for  the  minions  of  a  few  Lords.     In  an- 
other place  there  has  been  much  talk  of 
this  House l>ecoming  a  House  ofDelegates. 
But  let  me  ask,  what  are  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men around   me  who   sit   for   the  cIom 
boroughs  but  delegates  ?     All  the  Gentle- 
men who  are  s<mu  here  from  the  boroughs 
in  schedule  A  are  nothing  more  than 
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delegates;  and  yet  the  persons  whose 
delegates  they  arc,  talk  about  what 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  if  the 
people  were  allowed  to  send  their  dele- 
gates into  it.  1  think,  $ir,  that  a  more  in- 
defensible measure  than  the  rejection  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  on  such  grounds,  never 
was  adopted  by  a  House  of  Lords,  [order] 
The  hon.  Gentleman  near  me,  who  cries 
order,  has  said,  that  he  took  pleasure  in  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill ;  and  in  alluding  to  the 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  spoke 
in  raptures  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bill  had  been  received  there.  Now,  does 
he  think  that  he  ought  to  have  been  al- 
lowed to  express  his  approbation  of  that 
conduct,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  at  liberty 
to  say  that  I  greatly  disapprove  and  regret 
it.  But,  Sir,  my  regret  is  not  occasioned 
by  any  apprehension  that  the  recent  pro- 
ceeding of  that  House  will  stop  Reform, 
but  because  it  will  force  this  House  to 
pass  a  measure  of  more  extensive  Reform, 
and  more  objectionable  to  the  opposers  of 
Reform  than  the  Bill  which  has  been  re- 
jected. It  is  not  because  I  suppose  that 
the  cause  of  Reform  will  suffer  ultimately 
any  injury  from  not  being  supported  by 
the  Peers  that  I  regret  the  ignorance 
which  they  have  shown  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  It  is  altogether  for  their  own 
sakes ;  and  I  hope  that  the  universal 
manifestation  of  the  opinions  of  the  people 
will  open  their  eyes,  nor  can  I  hesitate  to 
say,  that  before  long  many  of  them  will  be 
made  sensible  of  the  real  state  of  those 
opinions.  I  trust  Hiat  this  House  and  the 
country  may  be  assured  that  the  zeal  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  is  not  to  be  damped, 
and  that  their  exertions  for  the  good  oft  he 
people  will  not  be  checked ;  and  I  am 
quite  certain,  Sir,  that  if  this  Motion  be 
carried — and  I  hope  it  will  be  carried  tri- 
umphantly— it  will  have  the  effect  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln,  and 
give  satisfaction  to  a  disappointed  and  in- 
dignant people,  who  will  have  confidence 
in  the  Ministers,  and  will  not  be  satisfied 
till  their  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, being  supported  by  a  patriotic  king, 
shall  be  crowned  with  success.  For  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  Sir,  that  a  paltry  divi- 
sion of  the  country  can  stand  up  successful- 
ly against  the  millions.  It  seems  to  me 
the  most  unreasonable  thing  that  ever  was 
contended  for,  that  three  or  four  hundred 
men  should  stand  up  against  the  just 
claims  and  the  rights  of  20,000,000,  and 
that  10  imall  a  majority  should  refuse  to 


the  people  their  just  Representation.  It 
has  been  the  great  boast  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  it  secured  to  the  people  a  full 
and  fair  Representation.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  they  are  scarcely  represented  at  all, 
and  that,  consequently,  a  small  number  of 
persons  who  have  the  nomination  of  Mem- 
bers to  this  House  enjoy  all  that  can  be 
gathered  from  the  people  in  the  shape  of 
taxes.  Sir,  I  should  consider  it  no  longer 
an  honour  to  be  a  Briton,  if  my  coun- 
trymen did  not  manifest  their  indignation 
at  such  a  system,  and  resolve  that  it 
should  be  put  an  end  to.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the 
House  will  show,  by  the  decision  of  this 
night,  that  they  are  determined  to  stand 
by  the  Reform  Bill  until  it  is  carried.  I 
implore  every  man  who  hears  me  to  sup- 
port the  resolutions  of  the  noble  Lord;  for 
many  weeks  cannot  pass  away  until  this 
question  must  be  finally  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  country.  It  has  not 
been  taken  up  by  a  small  number,  or  by  a 
party,  but  it  has  taken  root  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  whom  you  never  can  satisfy 
until  you  shall  have  restored  to  them  the 
rights  of  which  they  have  been  so  long 
deprived.  The  question  must,  before 
long,  be  settled,  by  surrendering  the  un- 
hallowed usurpation  of  that  power  which 
is  the  right  of  the  people,  and  which  has 
been  so  long  withheld  from  them.  I 
have  heard  some  persons  talk  of  being 
afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  people.  But 
who  are  afraid  of  that  influence,  except 
those  who  keep  from  the  people  what  is 
theirs?  Who  ever  knew  a  man  who 
withheld  unjustly  what  belonged  to  an- 
other, that  was  not  afraid  to  meet  that  per- 
son face  to  face  ?  No  wonder,  then,  that 
they  who  have  done  so  by  the  people  are 
unwilling  to  meet  their  Representatives  in 
the  same  assembly ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  will  act 
as  becomes  the  dignity  of  an  enlightened 
and  high-minded  nation  ;  that  they  will 
hail  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  this 
night  with  pleasure.  As  to  the  Amend- 
ment, I  wish  it  had  been  proposed  by 
any  other  Gentleman  than  a  member  for 
one  of  the  Universities;  for  1  do  not  wish 
the  respect  of  the  country  for  these  learned 
and  venerable  institutions  to  \ye  too  much 
lowered,  although  I  know  that  on  many 
occasions  their  Representatives  in  this 
House  have  stood  in  the  way  of  measures 
calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people.    I  dia  no^  expect  that  the  right 
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hon.GentlemaTiyOr  any  of  liis  party,  would  j  would  not  do — but  he  would  at  least  tdl 
repose  confidence  in  the  present  Ministry,  !  them  what  they  ought  not  to  do.  Tbey 
for  they  have  always  shown  that  they  did  ;  ought  not  to  allow  the  sense  of  the  counirr, 
not  wish  the  House  or  the  country  to  be  '  they  ought  not  to  allow  the  voice  of  their 
satisfied  with  any  part  of  their  conduct.  I  constituents,  to  pass  unnoticed  and  un« 
Hut  I  can  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  !  heeded.  They  ought  not  to  let  the  met- 
that  if  the  Ministers  have  not  his  confi-  :  sure  of  Reform  now  fall  to  the  ground— 
dence,  they  have  the  confidence  of  the  coun-  j  they  ought  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  treated  u 
try.  I  saw  this  day  a  meeting  of  many  >  if  it  were  a  mere  Turnpike  bill ;  without 
thousands  of  people,  and  I  never  saw  so  >  expressing  any  wish  for  its  reconsideration, 
much  unanimity  atany  meeting  as  prevailed  \  or  any  desire  for  its  ultimate  adoption.  It 
there  on  this  subject.  I  shall  not  longer  ;  appeared  to  him  that  this  was  the  questim 
occupy  the  House,  nor  would  I  have  tres- 1  which  they  now  had  to  decide.  But  he 
passed  so  much  upon  its  attention  this  i  did  not  think  that  they  could  or  that  the; 
evening,  but  that  I  was  anxious  to  implore  ought  to  stop  there.  Not  only  ought  tliej 
any  hon.  Member  who  may  be  in  doubt  to    to  agree  to  this  Resolution,  but  they  ought 


support  the  Resolutions,  and  thereby  (to 
use  the  language  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lincoln),  to  satisfy  a  disappointed  people. 
Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  this  Question.  It  was  not  a  Question 
about  a  Game-bill,  nor  about  a  Bank- 
ruptcy-Court bill,  nor  about  one  of  Mr. 
Broughain*s  Letters,  written  in  1810.  No, 
it  was  a  Question  which  involved  this  great 
consideration — whether  the  people  were  to 
expect  a  real  Reform,  or  any  Reform  at 
all,  and  if  ever  a  declaratory  Resolution 
was  necessary,  the  Resolution  now  before 
the  House  appeared  to  him  to  be  emphati- 
cally so.    It  was  necessary,  in  consequence 


to  adopt  some  measures — first,  to  tran- 
quillize the  public  mind,  and  next,  to  as- 
sure the  people  that  a  measure,  having  for 
its  basis  a  full,  efUcient,  and  effectual 
Reform,  must  be  ultimately  successful. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  naturally  expressed  his  disapprate- 
tion,  and  that  of  his  friends,  at  any  ad- 
ditional creation  of  Peers,  and  particularly 
by  a  Whig  Minister,  and  he  declared  hn 
feeling  most  strongly  against  any  measure 
being  carried  by  such  means  as  these. 
So  did  he  (Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe.)  He 
agreed  in  the  propriety  of  the  sentiment, 
that  no  measure  ought  to  be  carried  by 
means  such  as  these  [Aear,  hear.]  Gen- 
tlemen cried  '*  hear,  hear,"  but  if  they  ap- 


of  the  situation  in  which  the  country  and  proved  of  that  principle,  they  must  meet 
the  House  were  placed  by  the  abrupt  and  i  him  half-way,  and  shew  him  some  other 
liasty  rejection  of  their  Bill.  Did  not  his  ,  means  by  which  the  just  desires  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  judicious  exercise  of  his  |  people  might  be  fairly  granted.  If  they 
prerogative,  dissolve  the  last  and  call  the  '  could  not  meet  him  half-way — if  they 
present  Parliament,  in  order  that  he  might  >  could  not  show  him  some  different  means 
correctly  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  ])eopIe  of  effecting  this  object,  then  it  was  clear 
on  the  vital  Question  of  Reform  ?  Had  '  no  other  mode — no  other  alternative  re- 
not  that  sense  been  made  clear  and  muni-  \  mained,  but  that  to  which  the  hon.  and 
fest,  both  within  those  walls  and  with-  ;  learned  member  fur  Boroughbridge  ob- 
out those  walls?  And  what  had  been  the  jccted,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  Qentlemen 
result  ?  Why,  the  rejection  by  the  House  '  would  become  more  reconciled  when  they 
of  Lords  of  a  measure  which  the  House  of  looked  to  the  majority  by  which  the  Bill 
Commons,  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of .  was  rejected.  If  that  majority  were  ana- 
the  people,  had  agreed  to.  The  sense  of  lysed — he  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  be 
the  whole  country  was  anxiously  sought,  \  would  analyse  it — but  if  it  were  analysed, 
and  -was  correctly  ascertained  in  April  last, !  he  was  sure  it  would  be  found  that  nott 
and  now  it  appeared  that  the  struggle  was  j  of  those  Peers  who  voted  against  the  Bill 
between  that  strongly  expressed  sense  and  ;  received  their  honours  in  consequence  of 
the  opinion  of  a  small  number  of  Peers.  :  their  known  influence  in,  and  connesioa 
The  question  for  that  House  now  was —  |  with,  borough  property  [order].  It 
and  the  question  in  every  man*s  mouth  '  appeared  that  he  could  not,  or  that  he 
throughout  the  country  was — "  What  will  ought  not,  to  express  his  opinion  with  le- 
the  Commons  do  ?"  He  would  not  attempt  ference  to  the  minority  or  majority  of  the 
to  tell  them  what  they  would  do — he  :  other  House ;  and  yet  he  heard  the  ma- 
vrould  not  endeavour  to  describe  what  they  '  jority  of  the  House  of  Commons  alladedtOi 
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spoken  of,  and  questioned  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  debate  on  this  very  Bill.  If, 
however,  he  were  not  permitted  to  allude 
to  the  manner  in  which  Peers  were  now 
made,  he  would  rcf(r  to  the  subject  as 
matter  of  history.  Old  Daniel  De  Foe, 
that  entertuinini^,  liberal,  and  enlightened 
writer,  speaking  of  the  Peerai^e  of  his 
time,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
said, 

**  Wealth,  however  ijot  in  En^hind,  mikes 
I^rds  of  merhan'K'A,  ^eiiiloincn  of  mk^s, 
Antiquity  and  hirth  arc  iiordloH^i  lieip, 
'Tis  impudence  and  money  make  a  Peer.'* 

Well,  he  could  prove  that  such  were  pretty 
nearly  the  qualitications  of  that  majority 
which  rejected  a  measure  on  which  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  unalterably  and 
inviolably  tixed.  And  therefore  he  most 
ttrenuously  contended,  that  the  people, 
the  country,  the  House,  had  a  right  to  ad- 
vise, had  a  right  to  petition  for,  the  creation 
of  new  Peers.  Not  a  creation  of  Peers 
boasting  no  other  claims  but  those  to  which 
De  Foe  alluded,  but  a  body  of  Peers, 
created  on  constitutional  grounds,  and  who 
were  likely  to  infuse  a  feeling  of  liberality 
and  public  spirit  into  the  whole  mass. 
He  admitted  that  such  a  remedy  would 
be  desperate.  Ay,  ay,  but  not  half  so 
desperate  as  the  disease — not  half  so  des- 
perate as  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  country,  and  which  it  would  be  the 
means  of  averting.  He,  therefore,  fur  his 
own  part,  was  willing  of  two  evils  to  select 
the  least.  But  he  wished  to  know  what 
that  House  had  done,  or  what  the  people 
had  done,  that  they  should  have  been 
treated  with  such  contumely  by  their  Lord- 
ships? He  had  asked  several  noble  Lords 
the  question.  Fie  had  asked  them, 
••  Why  did  you  not  allow  our  Bill  to  be 
read  a  second  time,  and  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee for  alteration  and  improvement? 
If  you  bad  done  this  you  might  afterwards 
have  been  justified  in  rejecting  the  mea- 
sure." The  answer  of  one  and  all  was, 
"  What  you  have  said  is  most  true  ;  but 
we  were  told,  that  if  we  took  such  a  de- 
liberativecourse,  wecould  not  have  kept  our 
majority  together."  "  What,  not  keep  their 
majority  together,  to  defeat  a  Bill  so  revo- 
lationary  as  this — a  Bill  so  utterly  demo- 
cratic— a  Bill  which  threatened  to  over- 
throw all  the  venerable  institutions  of  the 
country  V  "Oh!"  answered  they,  '*  what 
we  say  is  very  true.  The  majority  would 
DOt  attend.  They  had  more  important 
Outlet  to  perfonn.    Many  of  thero  had 


to  go  into  the  country ;  some  had  par- 
tridges and  pheasants  to  shoot ;  while 
others  were  occupied  in  looking  after  their 
tenants,  especially  in  discharging  those 
who  happened  to  have  attended  Reform 
meetings,  or  who  had  perhaps,  unwittingly, 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  Reform 
measures.  All  these  things  you  know  must 
be  attended  to."  By  such  considerations 
it  appeared  that  these 

"  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  Seignors, 
These  very  noble  and  approved  good  inastere  ** 

were  induced,  with  very  little  ceremony, 
to  reject  the  Bill.  But  then  several  of 
them  declared  that  they  had  anxiously 
done  their  duty,  and  that  they  had  ascer- 
tained the  exact  feelings  of  the  people. 
One  of  their  Lordships  said,  **  I  have  visited 
two  or  three  shops,  I  have  been  in  Bond- 
street  and  St.  James's-street,  and  from  my 
inquiries  I  am  convinced  that  the  measure 
is  against  the  wishes  of  the  country. 
Besides,  the  feeling  is  all  artificial.  It  has 
been  raised  by  a  set  of  demagogues  ;  revo- 
lutionary language  has  been  used,  disloyal 
expressions  have  been  uttered,  appeals 
have  been  made  to  the  passions,  and  not 
to  the  reason  of  the  people."  [hear,  hear,] 
Hon.  Members  opposite  cheered.  Now 
he  wished  to  know  where  these  things  had 
occurred  ; — he  wanted  to  learn  where  they 
had  taken  place.  Let  the  House  look  at 
the  language  made  use  of  at  the  last  elec- 
tions :  was  there  anything  revolutionary 
there  ?  No  ;  the  people  understood  their 
rights  too  well  to  wish,  or  desire  to  express 
anything  illegal.  They  were  anxious  to 
see  the  wisdom  of  that  House  and  of  the 
House  of  Lords  uniting  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  King  in  the  formation  of  a  measure 
that  would  secure  to  them  their  rights  and 
liberties— that  would,  in  fact,  give  back  to 
them  the  Constitution  ;  for  they  might  be 
assured  of  this,  that  the  people  would  never 
admit  the  ])resent  borough  legislation  and 
taxation  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Restore  to  them  but  their  rights — let  them 
really  appear  in  that  House  by  their  tnie 
Representatives — and  they  would  show 
that  they  were  grateful  as  well  as  loyal. 
Let  him  tell  the  House  that  they  were  loyal 
because  they  were  still  brave— that  they 
were  wealthy,  because  they  were  still  in- 
dustrious. But  neither  that  bravery,  that 
wealth,  nor  that  industry,  would  be  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Legislature,  if  that 
Legislature  remained  deaf  to  the  just 
claims  of  the  people.  What,  then,  was 
their  situation?      Might  they  not  find 
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themselves  in  a  deplorable  state  if  the 
people  withheld  confidence  from  them  ? 
What  were  they  in  such  a  case  to  do  ?  Why, 
in  the  name  of  expedience,  which  used  to 
have  charms  for  some  of  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  when  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation was  carried,  let  us  grant  to  the 
people,  with  cheerful  alacrity,  that  which 
they  are  fairly  entitled  to.  Let  us  take  the 
course  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  oppo- 
site took,  when  he  declared  that  he  had 
not  changed  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  but  tliat  he  was 
willing,  nevertheless,  to  offer  up  those  opin- 
ions on  the  altar  of  political  expediency. 
Was  it,  he  would  ask,  expedient  to  con- 
tinue to  exasperate,  when  they  could  so 
easily  conciliate  ?  Why  not  abandon  that 
at  once  which  they  must  ultimately  re- 
linquish ?  The  hour  was  fast  approach- 
ing, when  that  which  would  now  be  re- 
ceived as  an  act  of  grace  would  be  coldly 
viewed  as  an  act  of  extorted  and  tardy 
justice.  In  the  name  of  common  sense 
he  would  ask  of  that  House,  and  of  the 
Peers  of  England,  to  prop  up  and  support 
the  power  which  they  now  enjoyed,  and 
to  secure  it  for  those  who  came  after  them, 
by  enlisting  in  their  favour  the  affection 
and  loyalty  of  their  fellow-citizens.  He 
had,  he  regretted  to  say,  heard  speeches 
made  in  another  place  which  quite  astonish- 
ed him.  He  had  heard  a  speech  delivered 
by  a  noble  Duke,  the  late  Premier  of  this 
country,  who  attributed  the  feeling  which 
was   manifested  here   to  the   revolutions 
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guarantee  our  security — could  he  main- 
tain our  safety?  If  he  could  DOt, great 
responsibility  would  rest  upon  his  head, 
and  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  supported 
him  in  his  opposition  to  a  measure  of  which 
the  whole  people  of  England  approved, 
and  in  return  fbr  the  success  of  which 
they  would  have  given  their  lasting  grati- 
tude and  affection.  Such»  then,  was  the 
democratic  and  revolutionary  meaiare 
which  some  individuals  seemed  to  be  lo 
much  afraid  of.  In  a  fatal  moment — for 
such  he  esteemed  it — the  Lords  had  shut 
the  door  against  that  measure.  Not 
after  mature  deliberation  in  Committee — 
not  after  due  and  elaborate  consideration, 
-—no,  but  with  a  degree  of  scorn  and  con- 
tempt by  which  they  had  added  ioiult  to 
disappointment.  As  to  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  this  great  measure  he  had  no  doubt. 
This  Bill  of  Reform  was  too  well  known 
to  be  thrown  aside  and  forgotten.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  was  much  too  strong 
to  be  kept  under — it  was  far  too  ardent  to 
be  got  rid  of  by  any  subterfuge.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  had  now  too  much 
sense,  too  much  penetration,  too  much 
discernment,  to  be  cheated  and  deceived 
by  the  sophistry  of  the  rotten  borough  ad- 
vocates. They  proceeded  on  the  immu- 
table principles  of  justice  and  truth  ;  and 
unless  £ngland  were  the  only  place  where 
public  opinion  was  to  pass  unheeded,  they 
must  succeed.  The  public  voice  had  de- 
clared, in  tones  not  to  be  mistaken,  whit 
was  the  public  feeling;  and,  do  what  they 


which  had  occurred  in  France   and  Bel-    might,  public  opinion  would  prevail.    One 


gium.  It  was  not  difficult  to  prove  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  reason.  What  was 
the  cause  of  those  revolutions  ?  Did  they 
not  arise  from  hatred  to  tyranny — from 
a  wish  to  resist  unconstitutional  en- 
croachments on  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people?  Then  he  would  ask  that 
noble  Duke,  with  all  his  vast  experience 
(and  here  he  would  say,  that  no  man  had 
a  greater  respect  for  the  talents  and  in- 
tegrity of  that  noble  person — no  man 
admired  him  more  when  he  stood  forward 
as  the  advocate  of  religious  liberty — and 
no  man  lamented  more  to  see  him  now  the 
uncompromising  foe  to  civil  rights) — he 
would  ask  that  noble  Duke,  in  what  situ- 
ation this  country  would  be  placed,  if 
that  feeling  of  anarchy  and  disappoint- 
ment which  he  had  described  as  prevail- 
ing on  the  continent  were  wafted  to  our 
shores,  and  found  us  discontented  and 
disunited?    Could  he,  in  luch  a  case, 


point  more,  and  he  would  not  trespass 
further  on  their  attention.  As  to  the  re- 
signation of  Ministers,  he  left  that  point 
completely  out  of  the  question.  To  retire 
from  public  affairs  at  a  moment  like  this, 
when  supported  by  the  people,  and  ad- 
dressed by  the  country  to  remain  and 
finish  the  great  work  which  they  had 
begun,  would  be  a  species  of  treason.  It 
would  be  meanly  to  betray  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them  by  a  great,  a  good  and  a 
confiding  people.  No,  a  very  different 
course  must  be  pursued.  Ministers  must 
take  every  means  the  Constitution  afforded 
them  to  obtain  for  the  people  an  efficient 
Representation.  They  must  persevere. 
Believing,  as  he  did,  that  on  this  measure 
the  [>eace,  and  tranquillity,  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  depended,  he  would  say  to 
them — **  Go  on  as  vou  have  done ;  this  is 
not  the  time  to  falter.  Look  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left :  leek  not  to  pro* 
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cure  fkvour  from  any  quarter,  except  that 
of  your  Sovereign  and  his  people."  Let 
them  proceed  thus,  and  their  labours  would 
be  shared  and  assisted  by  many.  They 
mighty  in  carrying  this  measure,  be  as- 
sured of  such  a  support  as  would  over- 
whelm their  opponents  ;  and  in  the  time 
to  come,  their  names  would  be  blessed  and 
consecrated  with  the  eternal  gratitudqof 
their  country.  For  the  reasons  which  he 
had  stated,  he  would  give  his  warmest 
support  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 
It  was  due  to  the  Ministers,  it  was  due  to 
the  dignity  of  the  House,  it  was  due  to 
the  people,  with  whose  wishes  and  desires 
it  was  in  the  most  perfect  accordance. 

Mr.  Fane  said,  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  these  proceedings  much  stress  had  been 
laid  on  the  propriety  of  concession.  Yet 
concession  had  in  many  instances  pro- 
duced effects  very  different  from  those 
which  were  expected  from  it.  Charles  1st 
and  Louis  16th  had  both  granted  exten- 
sive concessions,  and  their  fate  was  well 
known,  whilst  George  3rd  and  his  Minister 
William  Pitt  withstood  concession,  and 
weathered  the  storm  safely.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  those  who  most  strenuously 
argued  in  support  of  the  necessity  of  this 
measure,  had  listened  to  the  clamour  of 
faction,  and  had  mistaken  it  for  the  voice 
of  the  people.  Gentlemen  might  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  vote  which  had  been 
given  elsewhere,  but  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  those  who  had  given  that  vote  acted 
like  courageous  and  independent  men. 
They  had,  in  the  honest  discharge  of 
their  duty,  dared  to  resist  what  was  said 
to  be  the  will  of  the  King — they  had 
dared  to  resist  the  voice  of  clamour,  but, 
above  all,  thev  had  dared  to  resist  a  ma- 
jority  of  that  House.  With  respect  to  the 
Resolution  now  before  them,  he  certainly 
should  oppose  it.  He  could  not,  in  any 
respect,  give  his  confidence  to  the  Ministers. 
Look  at  their  foreign  policy.  They  showed 
hostility  to  the  allies  of  England  while  they 
were  friendly  towards  her  enemies.  Of 
their  colonial  policy,  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  colonies  and  most  interested  in 
their  welfare,  loudly  complained.  And  as 
to  their  domestic  policy,  it  was  open  to 
severe  animadversion.  Ministers  affected 
to  carry  on  the  Government  without  pa- 
tronage. But  he  would  say,  that  since 
the  time  of  Walpole  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  influence  and  patronage  had  never 
been  in  the  hands  of  any  Administration. 

He  did  not  think  that  the  present  Revolu- 


tion could  be  carried,  because  many  of 
those  who  voted  for  the  Bill  had  com- 
plained of  various  defects  in  it,  and  they 
would  not  now  be  in  haste  to  pledge  them- 
selves anew  to  the  whole  measure.  If  a 
just  bill  were  laid  on  the  Table  —  a  bill 
preserving  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  to  the  Crown  their  proper  rights — a 
bill  that  would  not  at  one  stroke  destroy 
very  extensive  rights  of  property — he 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  support  it. 
He  had  no  personal  feeling  in  the  part 
which  he  had  taken.  He  was  only  anx- 
ious for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his 
country. 

Sir  James  B,  Johnstone  said,  that  as  one 
of  the  Representatives  of  a  county  con- 
taining 1,500,000  inhabitants,  he  felt  it 
right  to  record  his  opinion.  He  greatly 
regretted  the  loss  of  the  Bill.  He  knew 
not  yet  how  his  constituents  had  received 
the  tidings,  but  he  hoped  they  had  on  the 
occasion  shown  that  good  sense  which  he 
had  always  known  them  to  manifest.  He 
should  vote  for  the  Resolution.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  that  night  were,  he 
conceived,  intimately  connected  with  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country;  and  he  hoped, 
after  the  assurances  of  support  which  Mi- 
nisters had  received,  that  they  would  not 
think  of  abandoning  their  situations. 

Mr.  Offiei/  said,  he  had  received  cer- 
tain resolutions,  agreed  to  by  his  consti- 
tuents, in  which  thev  stated  their  convic- 
tion,  that  the  resignation  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  at  the  present  crisis  would  be  a 
great  national  calamity ;  and  he  took  that 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  full,  cordial, 
and  heartfelt  concurrence  in  the  sentiments 
of  his  constituents.  He  agreed  entirely 
in  all  that  had  fallen  from  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  s[)okcn  in  favour  of  the  Re- 
solution :  and  he  felt  perfectly  convinced, 
that  if  thepeople  were  disappointed,  with 
respect  to  thejgreat  measure  on  which  they 
had  set  their  hearts  and  souls,  it  would  be 
for  a  moment,  and  but  for  a  moment  only. 
At  the  same  time,  the  people  looked  for- 
ward with  stronger  determination  than 
ever  to  the  triumph  of  the  measure,  and 
with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  present 
Ministry  would  achieve  that  triumph  for 
them.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Mi- 
nisters would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
swayed  by  any  of  those  ceremonies  and 
punctilios  of  resignation  by  which  some 
Ministers  had  thought  themselves  bound 
to  act  after  a  defeat  upon  any  great  ques- 
tion.   He  expressed  this  hope  becauw  thii 
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as  many  words,  that  the  laws  were  worth- 
less, of  no  force  or  vahic,  unless  they  chose 
to  obey  them,  and,  consequently,  confided 
to  the  mob  itself  the  decision  of  whether 
there  should  be  any  law  or  not.     What 
would  tlif:y  say  of  a  Magistrate  who,  when 
called  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
duct of  an  infuriated  mob,  to  read  the 
Riot  Act,  should  say,  "  Oh!  the  Riot  Act ! 
that  is  the  law,  to  be  sure,  but  then  first 
I  will  give  you   a  disquisition  in  which  I 
shall  ])rove  that  you  are  great  fools  if  you 
pay  any  attention  to  it  ?"  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  said  that  there  were  but  two  ways 
of  governing  a  i)e(>plc — namely,  by  public 
opinion  orthe sword.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Croker) 
would  say,  that  there  was  but  one  way  of 
governing  a  people — by  the  law !      The 
pretended  government  by  the  sword  was 
no  government  at  all — and  a  government 
by  mere  public  opinion  could  not  last  a 
month.     The  law  was  made  to  protect  us 
from  the  sword.  **  Inter  arma  silunt  leges" 
was  a  maxim  amongst  the  Legislators  and 
Jurists  of  almost  every  civilized   State. 
The  law   and  the  sword,  in   our  happy 
country,   were   considered  to    be  incom- 
patible with  each  other,  and  the  alternative 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  chosen  to 
put  was  one  which  he  hoped   no  English 
understanding  would  ever   acknowledge. 
The  hon»  Gentleman  had  said  much  about 
the  legislative  authority  of  public  opinion. 
Now  he  (.Mr.  Croker)  was  ready  to  admit 
that  public  opinion  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  making  of  laws,  but,  in  his  judg- 
ment, it  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  Iftl)c  laws  were  made 
to  protect  us  from  the  sword,  they  were  also 
made  to  protect  us,  in  ceitain  cases,  from 
public  opinion.     He  would  instance  a  case, 
rublic  opinion  was  much   averse  to  the 
use  of  threshing-machines,  and  to  the  in- 
troduction and   use  of  foreign   manufac- 
ures  into  this  country.     Now  he  would 
suppose  that  the  threshing-machines  were 
wilfully  broken,  or  foreign  manufactures 
destroyed  by  the  act  of  an  incendiary  ; 
would  the  Secretary  of  State  say  that  public 
opinion  should  control   the  operation  of 
the  law  ?     On  the  contrary,  would  not  a 
large  reward  be  offered  for  the  detection 
of  the  perpetrator  of  such  oflbnces  ?     He 
might  also  instance  the   use  of  spring- 
guns  and  steel-traps,  with    reference  to 
which  the  public  opinion  had  been  long 
since  expressed  so  strongly ;  indeed,  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  the  bill  whidi 
Oovcrnment  had   brought  jn,  legal- 


izing the  use  of  spring-guns,  &c.,  was  the 
only  measure  which  the  present  GoverQ- 
ment  had  proposed  during  this  Session  fur 
securing  the  public  safety.     It  was  strange 
that    the  Government    should    have  re- 
enacted  a   measure  which  had  beeu  for- 
merly  hooted   out  of  the   Statute-book. 
He  did  not  think  the  public  opinioa  had 
changed  upon  that  subject;   he  believed 
it  was  as  strong  as  ever.  What,  then,  could 
the  hon.  Gentleman  say  for  his  friendi, 
whose  only  legislative  measure  was  a  direct 
contradiction   to  his  doctrine,   that  laws 
should  be  subservient  to  public  opinion  ? 
And  what  was  public  opinion  ?     Shake- 
speare had  said — and  he  was  a  g^d  judge 
of  human   nature — *  a  plague   upon  this 
'  opinion ;  it  is  like  a  leather  jerkin,  yon 
^  can  wear  it  on  both  sides.'     The  boa. 
Gentleman  thinks  public  opinion  is  with 
him,  and  if  clamour  be  opinion  he  is  right 
— we  say  that  public  opinion  is  with  at, 
and  if  opinion  be  the  result  of  reflection 
and  judgment,  wc  arc  right.     But  if  the 
will  of  the  multitude  be  public  opinion,  ami 
if  they  were  to  be  governed  by  it,  public 
opinion  might  say,   *'  Wc  will  resist  the 
payment  of  taxes.''    The  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  had  said   that   the    tax-gatherer 
would  be  resisted.     Did  he  mean  to  en- 
courage and  defend  that  resistance  on  the 
ground  of  public  opinion  ?     He  thougtit 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  disquisition 
on  public  opinion,  was  really  only  pun- 
ning upon  the  words.     There  were  two 
kinds  of  public  opinion-— one  was  that 
to   which  the   hon.  Gentleman   had    al- 
luded— the  clamour  of  an  excited  people; 
the  other  was  that  which  resulted  from 
the  intelligence,  the  habits,  the  reflection, 
and  the   experience   of   settled   society. 
To    the    former,    it    seemed,    the    hoD. 
Gentleman  gave  omnipotent  power — ^tbe 
latter  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  at  all. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  thought  proper 
to  ridicule  an  Act  of  Elizabeth,  but  the 
allusion  was  singularly  unlucky  ;  he  should 
have  recollected  that  that  very  Act,  the 
absurdity  of  which  he  ridiculed,  was  passed 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

That  a  British  House  of  Commons  couM 
have  heard  the  hon.  Gentleman  say,  that 
there  were  only  two  waysof  governing  a  peo- 
ple— either  by  public  opinion— (as  contra- 
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though  he  confessed  appearances  were  ibc 
other  way,  that  they  had  prompted,  or  even 
•encouraged  it,  because  tlicy  were  answer- 
able for  the  peace  of  the  country,  and, 
being  so  answerable,  he  could  not  suppose 
they  would  have  thrown  tins  additional 
ingredient  into  the  cauldron  of  excitement, 
r  which  was  already  boiling  over.  The 
\  Motion,  if  agreed  to,  would  be  a  mere 
1  repetition  of  former  votes  of  the  House. 
I  How,  then,  could  it  tranquillize  the  coun- 
I  try  ?  The  Motion  stated  that  the  Bill  had 
been  received  with  unequivocal  satrsfaction 
*  by  the  country ;  but  so  far  as  he  had  been 
\  Me  to  observe,  nothing  could  be  more 
equivocal  than  the  expression  of  public  sa- 
;  ,■  tisfaction  with  the  Bill.  He  believed  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston  had  spoken 
the  truth  with  regard  to  the  state  of  public 
feeling  towards  the  Bill,  when  that  hon. 
Member  said,  that  he  had  found  nobody 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  except  those  who  were 
to  get  something  by  it — a  very  small  pro- 
portion, he  believed,  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. But  the  noble  Lord  (Ebrington), 
in  a  speech  of  great  moderation,  had  told 
them,  that  this  Motion  would  tranquillize 
the  country.  He  was  of  a  contrary  opinion : 
in  the  first  place,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  country  could  be  much  dissatisfied  at 
the  rejection  of  a  Bill  of  which  nobody 
cordially  and  entirely  approved.  In  the 
next  place,  he  did  not  sec  how,  even  if  the 
Bill  were  universally  popular,  this  Motion 
could  have  such  a  tranquillizing  effect. 
Tlie  Bill  had  been  passed  by  a  majority  of 
109 — a  majority  so  large  that  thesupporters 
of  the  Bill  thought  it  would  secure  its  tri- 
umph in  another  place.  Did  the  noble  Lord 
expect  to  get  a  larger  majority?  The 
noble  Lord,  however,  would  take  nothing 
by  his  Motion,  because  it  was  so  worded, 
as  if  of  set  purpose,  that  a  division  on  it 
must  be  equivalent,  and  no  more,  to  the 
late  divisions  on  the  Bill.  It  was  impossible 
that  any  man  of  honour,  any  man  of  sense, 
any  man  who  had  conducted  himself  with 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  who  had  op- 
posed the  Bill  in  any  one  of  its  stages, 
could  vote  for  the  Motion.  Therefore, 
the  noble  Lord's  proposition  was  at  best 
mere  tautology.  Telling  them  that  the 
country  was  alarmed  and  excited,  the 
noble  Lord  forced  them  into  new  discords, 
and  made  them  enter  once  more  into  angry 
debates,  the  object  of  which  he  could  not 
for  his  life  discover.  He  could,  however, 
perceive  a  mode  in  which  what  he  believed 
the  object  of  the  noble  Lord  to  be,  could 


have  l)een  readily  attained  without  subject- 
ing the  House  and  the  country  to  the  in- 
convenience that  might  result  from  this 
Motion.  All  that  could  have  been  neces- 
sary would  have  been,  for  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  to  have  risen  in  his  place, 
to  have  gone  into  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  the  Bill,  to  have  stated  the  majority 
by  which  it  had  passed  that  House,  and 
then  to  have  declared  that  the  Ministers 
meant  to  persevere  in  their  intentions, 
and  to  bring  in  another  Bill.  This  would 
have  satisfied  the  friends  of  the  Bill,  and 
have  saved  the  country  from  the  danger 
to  which  it  must  be  exposed  by  every 
renewal  of  angry  discussions,  lie  said 
angry  discussions,  because  on  such 
topics  angry  discussions  were  unavoidable, 
though  he  hoped  that  nothing  would  fall 
from  him  to  encourage  heat  and  irritation, 
or  aggravate  the  inconveniences  and  dan- 
gers which  must  ensue  from  now  bring- 
ing forward  such  a  Motion.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  should  be  careful  to  treat  the 
subject  before  them  with  all  the  temper, 
and  calmness  and  deliberation  which  so 
important  a  matter  deserved.  In  his  opin- 
ion the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  was  of  a 
dangerous  nature.  The  noble  Lord,  he 
was  sure,  did  not  mean  to  do  anything 
dangerous,  but  what  he  meant  by  the  word 
dangerous  was,  that  tliis  Motion  excited  feel- 
ings which  ought  to  be  allayed,  and  there- 
fore he  considered  it  dangerous.  If,  then, 
the  Motion  were  a  dangerous  one, as  tend- 
ing to  excite  feelings  which  ought  rather 
to  be  allayed,  what  should  he  say  of  the 
means  by  which  it  had  been  supported — 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Calne  ?  That  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  told  them,  that  the  danger 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  law,  he  feared, 
was  not  strong  enough.  And  in  what 
mode  had  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, himself  a  lawyer,  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  the  law — to  render  the  law 
more  venerable  and  more  efl'ective  ? 
Why,  by  making  a  thousand  allusions 
to  our  legal  system,  every  one  of  which 
allusions  was  in  a  tone  of  depreciation 
and  censure.  Montesquieu  had  said,  in 
his  "  Esprit  des  Lois"  **  cetui  qui  as- 
semble le  peuple  Vcmeut ;" — whoever  as- 
sembles the  people  disturbs  them.  Did  not 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  tend  to  rouse 
such  assemblies?  And  what  were  the 
arguments  by  which  he  inculcated  on 
those  assemblies  that  laws  were  to  be 
respected  and  obeyed  ?    He  told  them  IQ 
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as  many  words,  that  the  laws  were  wortli- 
less,  of  no  force  or  vahie,  unless  they  chose 
to  obey  them,  and,  consequently,  confided 
to  the  mob  itself  the  decision  of  whether 
there  should  be  any  law  or  not.  What 
would  they  say  of  a  Magistrate  who,  when 
called  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
duct of  an  infuriated  mob,  to  read  the 
Riot  Act,  should  say,  "  Oh !  the  Riot  Act ! 
that  is  the  law,  to  be  sure,  but  then  first 
1  will  give  you  a  disquisition  in  which  I 
shall  prove  that  you  are  great  fools  if  you 
pay  any  attention  to  it?*'  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  said  that  there  were  but  two  ways 
of  governing  a  people — namely,  by  public 
opinion  or  the  sword.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Croker) 
would  say,  that  there  was  but  one  way  of 
governing  a  people — by  the  law  !  The 
pretended  government  by  the  sword  was 
no  government  at  all — and  a  government 
by  mere  public  opinion  could  not  last  a 
month.  The  law  was  made  to  protect  us 
from  the  sword.  **  Inter  arma  silunt  leges'* 
was  a  maxim  amongst  the  Legislators  and 
Jurists  of  almost  every  civilized  .State. 
The  law  and  the  sword,  in  our  happy 
country,  were  considered  to  be  incom- 
patible with  each  other,  and  the  alternative 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  chosen  to 
put  was  one  which  he  hoped  no  English 
understanding  would  ever  acknowledge. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  much  about 
the  legislative  authority  of  public  opinion. 
Now  he  (Mr.  Croker)  was  ready  to  admit 
that  public  opinion  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  making  of  laws,  but,  in  his  judg- 
ment, it  should  liave  nothing  to  do  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  If  the  laws  were  made 
to  protect  us  from  the  sword,  they  were  also 
made  to  protect  us,  in  ceitain  cases,  from 
public  opinion.  He  would  instance  a  case. 
Public  opinion  was  much  averse  to  the 
use  of  threshing-machines,  and  to  the  in- 
troduction  and  use  of  foreign  manufac- 
ures  into  this  country.  Now  he  would 
suppose  that  the  threshing-machines  were 
wilfully  broken,  or  foreign  manufactures 
destroyed  by  the  act  of  an  incendiary  ; 
would  the  Secretary  of  State  say  that  public 
opinion  should  control  the  operation  of 
the  law  ?  On  the  contrary,  would  not  a 
large  reward  be  offered  for  the  detection 
of  the  perpetrator  of  such  offences  ?  He 
might  also  instance  the  use  of  spring- 
gunt  and  steel-traps,  with  reference  to 
which  the  public  opinion  had  been  long 
since  expressed  so  strongly ;  indeed,  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  the  bill  which 
the  Ooveroment  bad   brought  jn^  legal- 


izing the  use  of  spring-guns,  &c.,  was  the 
only  measure  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  proposed  during  this  Session  foe 
securing  the  public  safety.  Itwasstrange 
that  the  Government  should  have  re- 
enacted  a  measure  which  had  been  for- 
merly hooted  out  of  the  Statute-book. 
He  did  not  think  the  public  opinion  had 
changed  upon  that  subject ;  he  believed 
it  was  as  strong  as  ever.  What,  then,  could 
the  hon.  Gentleman  say  for  his  friends, 
whose  only  legislative  measure  was  a  direct 
contradiction  to  his  doctrine,  that  laws 
should  be  subservient  to  public  opinioa  { 
And  what  was  public  opinion  ?  Shake- 
speare had  said — and  he  was  a  good  judge 
of  human  nature — '  a  plague  upon  this 
'  opinion ;  it  is  like  a  leather  jerkin,  yoa 
'  can  wear  it  on  both  sides/  The  boa. 
Gentleman  thinks  public  opinion  is  with 
him,  and  if  clamour  be  opinion  he  if  right 
— we  say  that  public  opinion  is  with  ui, 
and  if  opinion  be  the  result  of  reflection 
and  judgment,  we  are  right.  But  if  the 
will  of  the  multitude  be  public  opinion,  and 
if  they  were  to  be  governed  by  it,  public 
opinion  might  say,  *'  We  will  resist  the 
payment  of  taxes.''  The  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  had  said  that  the  tax-gatherer 
would  be  resisted.  Did  he  mean  to  en- 
courage and  defend  that  resistance  on  the 
ground  of  public  opinion  ?  He  thought 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  disquisitioa 
on  public  opinion,  was  really  only  pun- 
ning upon  the  words.  There  were  two 
kinds  of  public  opinion— one  was  that 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  bad  al- 
luded— the  clamour  of  an  excited  people; 
the  other  was  that  which  resulted  from 
the  inteUigence,  the  habits,  the  reflectioD, 
and  the  experience  of  settled  society. 
To  the  former,  it  seemed^  the  hon. 
Gentleman  gave  omnipotent  power— the 
latter  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  at  all. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  thought  proper 
to  ridicule  an  Act  of  Elizabeth,  but  the 
allusion  was  singularly  unlucky  ;  heshoohl 
have  recollected  that  that  very  Act,  the 
absurdity  of  which  he  ridiculed^  was  paand 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

That  a  British  House  of  Commons  could 
have  heard  the  hon.  Gentleman  say,  that 
there  were  only  two  ways  of  governing  a  peo- 
ple— either  by  public  opinion-^as  contra- 
distinguished  from  law)-— or  the  tword — 
without  feeling  indignation,was,he  thought, 
something  new  in  our  history,  and  some- 
thing which  excited  his  astonishment.  The 
hon.  Geutlemaoi  besides  thii  jjpOQenil  dit* 
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quisition  on  the  validity  of  laws,  had 
descended  also  to  particulars.  He,  in  his 
speech,  taught  the  people  both  why  and 
how  they  might  best  resist  the  laws.  He  first 
began  by  telling  the  Press,  that  the  Sedi- 
tious Libel  Act,  which  had  some  years  ago 
passed  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  the  licentiousness  of  that  Press, 
was  like  every  act  which  did  not  rest  on 
public  opinion — that  it  was  a  dead  letter, 
and  that  it  hung  like  a  rusty  sword  against 
the  wall,  hurtful  to  no  one,  and  a  reproach 
only  to  those  who  kept  it  there.  That 
act  he  (Mr.  Croker)  was  not  called  upon 
to  defend  in  this  place ;  it  sufficed  to  him 
^bat  it  was  the  law,  and  that  an  lion.  Gentle- 
/man,  who  was  himself  a  lawyer,  should 
have  put  forth  such  an  opinion,  and  should 
thus  publicly  teach  the  people  the  mode  of 
evading,  and  when  evasion  was  not  enough, 
of  defying  the  laws,  greatly  surprised  him. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  next  told  the  people 
how  they  might  defeat  the  law,  by  Associa- 
tions and  Unions,  and  in  effect  was  so 
superfluously  instructive,  as  to  inform  the 
people  how  such  anti-legal  Associations 
might  be  got  up.  The  learned  Gentle- 
man reminded  them  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation in  Ireland — he  thought  they  might 
have  been  spared  the  remembrance  of 
that  Association,  as  it  excited  recollections 
which  had  better  have  been  forgotten  :  he 
had  spoken  of  the  law  which  had  been 
enacted  to  put  down  that  Association,  and 
he  had  asked  if  it  had  effected  its  object, 
to  which  he  himself  replied  by  telling 
those  whom  he  advised  to  emulate  that 
Association,  that  it  was  a  useless  and  an 
impotent  law,  over  which  that  Association 
had  triumphed,  and  he  attributed  that 
great  measure  of  Catholic  relief,  which  he 
so  much  eulogized,  to  the  resistance  of  the 
Catholics  to  the  law,  thereby  holding  out  an 
example  and  an  excitement  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  to  obtain  their  wishes — 
whatever  the  popular  wishes  of  the  moment 
might  happen  to  be — by  a  systematic  inva- 
sion and  studied  defiance  of  that  power, 
which,  up  to  this  day,  had  been  considered 
the  palladium  of  all  our  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  our  individual  security,  and  our 
national  greatness — the  law  of  the  land  ! 
He  could  not  but  admire  the  great  talents 
and  distinguished  eloquence  of  the  learned 
Member ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must 
say,  that  he  could  not  call  his  speech  of 
that  night  anything  but  a  piece  of  splendid 
mischief.  He  felt — who  indeed  could  be 
blind  to  the  fact — that  these  were  times  of 


danger,  but  he  believed,  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  that  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country  would  be  preserved,  and  that 
the  people  would  be  peaceable,  and  submit 
to  the  law  without  the  intervention  either  of 
the  sword,  or  of  violent  legislative  mea- 
sures ;  but  then  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself,  that  with  the  best  disposition  in 
the  world,  one  unhappy  spark  might  create 
an  explosion  ;  and  he  must  own,  that  he 
had  seldom  heard  a  speech  more  likely — 
if  it  should  reach  the  populace — to  produce 
that  lamentable  effectjthan  the  fervid  decla- 
mation of  the  learned  member  for  Calne. 

He  trusted  that  he  had  not  said  a  word 
that  was  calculated  to  create  excitement, 
and  he  must  implore  the  House  to  recollect 
that  this  Debate,  and  the  division  which 
must  ensue,  had  been  forced  upon  his 
side  the  House.  He  had  been  most  anx- 
ious to  avoid  a  hostile  discussion  at  such  a 
moment ;  and  Gentlemen  on  his  side  the 
House  had  striven  to  discover  if,  by  any 
possible  means,  a  division  could  be  pre- 
vented ;  but  they  had  found,  that  as  men 
of  honour  and  as  statesmen,  they  could 
not  acquiesce  in  the  Motion.  He  could 
not  conscientiously  vote  for  the  Motion, 
although  he  was  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice that  was  consistent  with  his  duty  to 
prevent  disturbance ;  for  he  well  knew  that 
a  riot,  however  slight  at  first,  might  proceed 
to  the  greatest  height,  if  encouraged  or 
exasperated.  Under  these  difficult  cir- 
cumstances he  hoped  that  nothing  had 
fallen  from  him  which  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  calculated  to  endanger  that  public 
tranquillity,  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  Government  was  responsible,  but 
which  he  thought  the  friends  and  advo- 
cates of  the  Government  had  done  ail  in 
their  power  to  endanger. 

Mr.  Sanford  wished  to  make  an  obser- 
vation upon  one  point  of  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
laboured  much  to  show  that  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House  and  his  noble  friend 
(Lord  Ebrington)  were  responsible  for  this 
Debate.  Let  him  tell  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  this  was  labour  quite  thrown 
awav.  Far  from  having  a  disposition  to 
evade,  he  and  his  hon.  friends  were  proud 
to  share  with  his  noble  friend  any  respon- 
sibility which  might  have  been  incurred 
by  bringing  forward  the  Motion  qow  under 
discussion.  For  his  own  part,  he  gave 
his  most  cordial  support  to  the  Motion, 
because  he  believed  that  the  effect  of  it 
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would  be  to  tranquillize  the  country,  and 
to  allay  the  excitement  that  prevailed  out 
of  doors.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap- 
peared to  think  that  it  would  have  been 
quite  enough  for  the  noble  Lord  (Allhorp) 
to  have  recapitulated  what  had  passed 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Bill,  and  to  have 
declared  that  Ministers  would  persevere 
with  the  Bill.  I^t  him  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  this  would  not  have  been 
enough  for  the  people,  however  satisfactory 
it  might  have  been  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's friends.  The  people  had  a  right 
to  be  assured  publicly,  that  the  Members 
whom  they  had  sent  there  to  support  the 
Reform  Bill  were  determined  to  carry  that 
measure,  let  who  would  oppose  them,  and 
that  the  flimsy  arguments  and  the  artful 
devices  by  which  it  had  been  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  the  Bill,  so  far  from  having  al- 
tered their  minds,  had  only  had  the  effect 
of  strengthening  tlieir  determination  to 
make  this  Bill,  what  the  people  desired  it 
to  be,  the  law  of  the  land.  He  would  tell 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  there  was 
one  thing  which,  if  he  had  been  undecided, 
would  have  convinced  him  that  this  Mo- 
tion was  a  good  one,  and  that  one  thing 
was,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
opposed  it.  He  well  recollected — as  who 
could  forget  P — the  manner  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  opposed  the 
Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
friends  had,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
on  the  Bill,  affected  to  be  surprised  that 
none  of  their  suggestions  had  been  adopted, 
and  they  had  even  complained  that  no 
symptom  of  conciliating  thorn  had  been 
manifested  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill. 
Conciliation !  conciliation  to  opponents 
who  had  openly  declared  that  they  would 
hamper  the  Ministers  as  far  as  they  could 
in  Committee,  and  that,  whatever  amend- 
ments of  theirs  might  be  agreed  to  in 
Committee,  yet,  objecting  to  the  Bill  to- 
tally, they  would  vote  against  it  when  it 
came  out  of  Committee !  Such  opponents 
were  only  to  be  met  by  the  most  uncom- 
promising, unconciliating,  and  determined 
op|)08ition,  and  if  this  had  been  the  oppo- 
sition with  which  the  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  had  been  met,  they  had  only 
themselves  to  thank  for  it. 

Mr.  0' Council  said,  that  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  recently  addressed 
the  Mouse  had  told  th(*ni,  that  the  Qu^'Stion 
then  under  discussion  liad  been  forced 
upon  them.  He  agreecl  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.    The 


question  had  been  forced  upon  them ;  it 
was  intended  that  it  should  be  forced  upon 
them,  for,  backed  as  it  was  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  British  nation,  it  wai 
forced  upon  the  consideration  of  a  Briliib 
Parliament,  and  it  should  be  carried  into 
effect ;  ay,  and  if  need  were,  forced  into 
effect  against  whatever  opposition  might 
be  arrayed  against  it,  notwithstandiog 
the  decision  in  another  place — the  weak  aad 
fool  ish,  he  would  not  call  it  wicked,  decisioa. 
It  wasthe  business  of  that  House  to  we  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  were  not  neg- 
lected, were  not  injuriously  postponed : 
such  was  the  business  of  that  majority  of 
Members  who  had  combined  to  insure  th:'. 
passing  of  the  measure  of  Reform.  He 
could  not  see  that  any  dissent  could  ret* 
sonably  be  oflered  to  the  Motion  befon 
them :  that  Motion  did  not  affect  the  de- 
tails of  the  Bill — it  only  dealt  with  iU 
principle ;  and  regarding  that,  there  could 
be  but  little  disagreement,  since  everybody 
was  ashamed  of  not  being  a  Reformer  nov, 
the  only  point  of  distinction  being  the 
quantity  of  Reform  it  was  expedient  to 
bestow.  The  other  proposition  included 
in  the  Motion  was,  whether  the  conBdenca 
of  that  House  should  be  reposed  in  hit 
Majesty's  Ministers.  He  was  for  impart- 
ing to  them  their  full  confidence :  and  hb 
reason  for  so  doing  was,  that  they  had 
brought  in  the  Bill,  and  defended  it,  and 
carried  it  through  the  most  tiresome,  if 
not  the  most  vexatious  oppoaition  that 
ever  attempted  to  stay  the  progress  of  a 
beneficial  measure  through  that  House. 
In  stating  this,  he  begged  to  say,  that  by 
an  accident  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  the  speech  made  that  night  by  the 
hon .  member  for  Boroughbridge.  Yet  he 
d  id  not  know  that  the  privation  was  a  misfor- 
tune. He  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  wu 
justified  in  regretting  the  loss  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  eloquence,  seeing  that  helwd 
had  the  fortune  to  hear  him  address  him- 
self to  the  Question  of  Reform  no  fewer 
than  seventy- five  times ;  and  he  doubled 
whether  even  the  fertile  Imagination  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  could  at  that 
hour  enrich  his  oratory  with  any  new 
flowers  of  argument  or  any  new  turns  of 
expression.  An  hon.  Member  near  bin 
(Mr.  Fane)  had  brought  forward  the  fhiiU 
of  his  historical  research,  and  told  then 
that  the  concessions  granted  to  their  sub- 
jects by  ClMrles  Ist  of  £ngland|  and 
I^iiis  IGth  of  France,  had  been  the  cause 
of  tlteir  ruin.      Now  he  (Mr.  O'ConncU) 
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would  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  this 
mode  of  illustrating  his  argument  proved 
that  he  had  been  reading  history  to  little 
purpose.     He  would  give  him  a  different 
reading  of  the  events  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred.    It  was  because  Charles  and  Louis 
bad   conceded   too   late  that   they   were 
ruined.     The  hon.  Member  had  informed 
the  House  that  tliese  monarchs  perished 
by  concession,  while  George  drd  was  saved 
by  refusing  to  concede.     He  would  also 
set   the  hon.   Gentleman   right   on   that 
point: — George  3rd  had  nothing  to  con- 
cede to  England,  but  he  had  concessions 
— equitable    concessions  —  to    grant    to 
America,  and  there,  in  the  sole  case  in 
ir^iich  they  were  wanted  and  demanded, 
lie  loit  his  sovereignty  over  the  country 
vrhoM  appeal  was  disregarded.     None  of 
these  instances  presented  any  parallel  to 
the    present.      The    Sovereign   of  these 
realms  had  attended  to  the  prayer  of  his 
aubjecta — our  gracious  King  had  no  con- 
cession to  make — that  which  barred  the 
strong  and  general  wish  of  the  nation  was 
a  rapacious,  a  sordid  oligarchy,  standing 
between  the  Throne  and  the  people.     An 
interested  faction,  which  usurped  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  one  and  the  rights  of  the 
other.     For  the   first  time  the  people  of 
Elngland,    Ireland,    and    Scotland,    had 
banded  themselves  firmly  together  to  cry 
for  the  restoration  of  their  rights  from  the 
boroughmongcrs,  and  who  or  what  should 
gainsay  their  demands?     It  was,  he  ad- 
mitted, rather  unreasonable  to  ask  Tories 
to  read  history,  but  he  would  not  require 
them  to  travel  very  far  back — he  would 
ask. them  what  they  understood  by  the 
transactions  of  that  House  concerning  an- 
other measure,  happily  now  passed  into  a 
law.     That  Flouse  had  three  times  passed 
the  charter  of  his  country's  liberties,  three 
times,  he  repeated,  had  the  bill  fur  Ca- 
tholic  Emancipation   been    forwarded  to 
the  House  of  I.ords,  and  as  many  times 
was  it  rejected,  in  opposition  to  the  liberty 
of  conscience  and  to  the  freedom  of  the 
country.  But  he  would  ask  the  opponents 
of  Reform,  did  that  rejection  succee<l  in 
putting  down  the  feelings  of  the  )>eople? 
Did  it  succeed   in   restoring   trancjuillity 
among  those  who  called  for  their  rights  ? 
No— it  only  served  to  prolong  for  some 
additional  years  the  continuance  of  agi- 
tation and   strife,  and    it  ended — how? 
By  the  enemies  of  the  measure  InMug  at 
last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
justica  aod  public  opinion.    He  could  not 


precisely  say  whether  the  same  strong 
feeling  were  extant  in  England  on  the 
subject  of  Reform,  but  he  did  think  that 
the  people  of  England  were  not  less  reso- 
lute than  his  countrvmen.     He  knew  the 

•     •  • 

spirit  that  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  he 
could  tell  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  great 
sections  of  the  empire,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  equally  determined  as  they 
were,  to  see  that  justice  should  be  done. 
They  had  been  told,  that  if  the  Members 
of  that  House  only  acted  discreetly — only 
preserved   a-   laudable   moderation — only 
affected   to  believe  that  the  public  mind 
had   relapsed  into  quiescence — that  the 
people  would  be  lulled  into  a  forgetfulness 
of  all  that  had  passed.     But  the  people 
were  not  so  blind  as  some  persons  chose 
to  pronounce  them,  and  they  would  not 
submit  to  be  deceived  by  that  or  by  any 
other  House.     What  would  the  people  of 
England  say  to  an  Administration  formed 
on  Anti-refonn  principles?     What  would 
be  the  fate  of  such  an  Administration  had 
been  already  seen,  for  at  the  moment  after 
a  late  Minister  had  made  his  celebrated 
declaration,  from  that  moment  the  ))erson8 
of  him  and  his  colleagues  ceased  to  be 
safe.      Was  it  not  true  that  they  were 
afraid   to  enter  the  city  of  London  un- 
guarded ?     Could  hon.  Gentlemen  have 
furgotten  the  fears  of  the  late  Premier  of 
being  attacked  in  the  city  of  London,  from 
the  time  he  uttered  the  declaration  against 
Reform  until  he  tendered   his  wise   and 
proper  resignation,  and  appeased  the  po- 
pular discontent  ?     Suppose  a  new  Admi- 
nistration wore  formed,  taking  away  from 
Scotland  all  hope  of  regeneration,  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  driving  to 
despair  her  brave  and  determined  people  ? 
What  would  be  the  consequence  of  restor- 
ing to  long  abused  power  a  party  influmed 
to  frenzy  by  the  curbing  of  their  malevo- 
lent  passions — a   party  to  whose  spleen 
and  selfishness  the  interests  of  the  people 
had   been   sacriticed   for    years?      What 
would  be  the  consequences  of  allowing 
faction  ac:ain  to  reign  triumphant  in  Ire- 
land— of  permitting   the  orange   flag  to 
float  over  that  island,  and  the  black  flag 
over  Scotland  ?     What  would   lie  tht»  re- 
snlt  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  multitudes 
in  the  manufacturing  towns  who  had  been 
basely  deprived  of  their  proper  privileges? 
He  wouhi  call  him  i\  hold  uian — he  would 
also  call  him  a  bud  man — who  should  ad- 
vise that  House  wantonly  to  sacrifWe  its 
sole   remaining   chance  of  becoming  in 
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tranquillity  and  concord  the  real  organ  of 
public  opinion.  They  had  been  interro- 
gated as  to  what  good  would  result  from 
acquiescence  in  the  present  Motion.  The 
good  was  palpable  enough.  It  would  pre- 
vent the  people  from  sinking  under  appre- 
hension or  becoming  outrageous  from  dis- 
appointment— it  would  cause  hope  to  take 
the  place  of  despair — it  would  throw  over- 
board that  body  of  discontent  which  dis- 
tressed and  impeded  the  majestic  course 
of  England's  destinies,  and  which  had 
been  generated  by  a  long  night  of  oppres- 
sion, and  was  nursed  and  fostered  by  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  all  this 
would  it  do  if  they  spoke  their  minds  em- 
phatically that  night.  They  were  bound 
to  support  Ministers,  and  they  might  sup- 
port them  without  fear.  It  was  the  act  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  which  had  brought 
them  there — by  that  act  Ministers  were 
pledged  to  abide  ;  they  could  not  shrink 
from  the  trust,  and  the  House  had  a  right 
to  call  upon  them  to  proceed  in  their  pur- 
pose by  all  the  paths  and  ways  recognised 
by  the  Constitution.  The  powers  of  a 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Croker)  had 
failed  him  when  he  attacked  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Calne-  a  speech  dis- 
tinguished by  genuine  eloquence,  the  bril- 
liancy of  which  met  the  mental  eye  wiih 
greater  lustre  because  it  was  set  off  by  the 
light  of  profound  judgment.  And  how 
had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  assailed  this 
speech  ?  By  selecting  portions  of  insu- 
lated opinions,  and  animadverting  upon 
them,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  essen- 
tial considerations.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  ridicule  the  hon.  Member's  ideas  of  the 
force  and  dignity  of  public  opinion,  by 
bringing  forward  the  breaking  of  machi- 
nery as  an  example  of  the  absurd  and  mis- 
chievous effects  it  had  produced.  He  had 
not  given  his  example  fairly.  Why  did  he 
confine  it  to  the  act  of  poverty  and  igno- 
rance ?  To  meet  the  scope  of  his  argu- 
ment he  should  have  had  the  Judges  and 
the  Counsel  indicted  for  the  same  crime. 
Opinion,  when  once  awakened,  would 
soon  make  itseUheard.  He  was  declaring 
no  secret  when  he  said  that  it  was  but  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  danger  that  the 
bill  for  emancipating;  the  Catholics  had 
been  introduced  to  Parliament  by  the  pre- 
vious Administration.  He  understood 
that  the  state  of  the  countrv  was  awful. 
He  was  not  himself  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  England,  but  he  had  heard  that 
there  had  been  a  re-action  on  the  question 


of  Reform  ia  the  public  mind,  and  be 
found  that,  in  reply  to  this  assertion,  the 
people  had  assembled  in  multitudes,  ii 
the  tranquil  determination  to  seek  and  ob- 
tain their  rights.  He  might  be  told  thit 
he  was  mistaken — he  might  be  told  so  by 
some  poor  Radical,  who  made  a  trade  isd 
profession  of  his  politics  [Mr.  Hunt  cried 
'*|hear.'']  He  begged  pardon  of  the  boo. 
member  for  Preston,  the  late  Secretarr 
for  the  Admiralty  had  quoted  him  ioba 
absence.  That  right  hon.  Genilemaa  re- 
lied much  on  his  opinions  respectiag  tbe 
people  of  England.  How  were  those  wbo 
threw  a  doubt  upon  the  popular  feeIio» 
answered? — Why,  that  very  day  tlK*« 
had  been  a  meeting  of  40,000  persons  ji 
the  parish  of  Maryfebone,  to  consider  tit 
course  it  became  them  to  adopt  on  the 
vital  question.  He  was  happy  to  see  tbc 
Holy  Alliance  that  had  been  formed  be- 
tween the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  tbe 
hon.  member  for  Preston ;  but  notwitb- 
standing  their  united  efforts,  he  ventured 
to  predict  that  peace  and  liberty  would  sur- 
vive to  bless  the  nation.  The  stand  made 
against  the  Bill  by  the  Tories  left  him 
one  consolation,  for  if  it  were  postponed 
much  longer,  more  would  be  demanded ; 
and  if  the  prayer  of  the  people  did  not  go 
the  length  of  Universal  Suffrage,  it  would 
most  probably  call  for  the  excellent  mea- 
sure of  the  Ballot ;  and  if  the  Aristocncj 
could  but  see  their  own  interests  tbey 
would  have  attended  early  to  the  popular 
voice.  If  no  concession  were  made  to  the 
just  demands  of  the  people,  might  they 
not  eventually  protest  agamst  any  aristo- 
cratical  rights  whatever?  Were  their 
Lordships  wise  in  telling  the  people  that 
the  Representation  must  not  be  amended  ? 
Might  not  some  one  start  up  and  talk  of 
the  absurdity  of  hereditary  leg^islation  ? 
Might  not  some  person  next  week — a  man 
who  had  spoken  in  glowing  and  generow 
anticipation  of  the  harmonious  blending  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  devoted  ia 
unity  to  the  whole  Constitution — mieht 
not  such  a  person,  in  the  bitterness  ofbaflml 
expectation,  question  the  right  and  sense 
of  voting  by  proxy — of  deciding  without 
having  heard  ?  Might  not  men  be  stimd 
to  speak  of  the  absurdity  of  a  legishtite 
power  which  descended  from  father  to  sod 
— from  wisdom  to  idiocy — from  him  who 
had  rendered  splendid  services  to  his  oou- 
try  to  him  who  had  done  nothing  bat 
mischief  to  his  country?  If  such  topics 
were  raised,  with  whom  would  they  origia- 
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mte  ?    All  at  that  hour  was  peace — not  a 
turbulent  hand  had  been  raised ;  but  who 
would  answer  for  the  occurrences  of  an- 
other month — a  week — a  moment,  after 
the  absurd  rejection  of  the  conciliatory 
measure  in  another  place — a  proceeding 
which,  whatever  sanctity  the  House  that 
authorized  it  claimed,  left  no  impression 
of   that  sanctity   clinging    to   him.     He 
would  now  put  it  to  the  House  what  they 
were  to  do  for  the  people.     His  counsel 
would  be,  that  they  should  rally  round 
Ministers.     During  five  years  of  Mr.  Pitt*s 
Administration  100  Peers  had  been  created 
to  second  his  views :  that  was  their  only 
service.     The  country  expected  that  the 
Kinj^'s   Ministers  would    imitate  the  ex- 
ample, and  come  forward  with  manliness 
unci  apply  a  remedy  adequate  to  the  ex- 
isting emergency.     If  there  were  a  majority 
of  forty-one  in  the  Lords,  why  not  create 
eighty-two?     The  people  had  sent  to  that 
House  a  sweeping  majority  in   fuvour  of 
the  Bill — why  should  not  Ministers  intro- 
duce eiehty-two  Reformers  into  the  other 
House  ?    Then  would  the  Peerage  be  safe. 
Did  hon.  Members  hold    the    Honse  of 
Peers  to  be  so    good  that   it  would  be 
tainted  by  a  sprinkling  of  Reform  ?     Wa^ 
it  to  good  a  thing  that  the  Tories  wanted 
to  monopolize  it  ?     He  believed  they  would 
at  long  as  they  could  keep  the  property 
of  the  boroughs  in  their  clutches.     He 
bad  heard  only  a  few  days  before,  that  one 
of  them  had  given   80,000/.  for  Gation 
which  his  Lordship  might  naturally  desire 
to  keep  by  his  vote.  -   He  would  forbear  to 
trespass  longer  on  the  time  of  the  House. 
The  Bill  for  readjusting  the  constitutional 
interests  of  the  empire  had  been   brought 
in   by  Ministers,  and   he  anxiously   and 
earnestly  hoped,  that  hgn.  Members  would 
come  to  a  division  that  night  guided  by  their 
conscience  and  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
try, such  as  might  lead,  by  doing  justice, 
to  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  question, 
allaying  those  angry  passions  that  shook 
the  frame  of  the  community,  rendering 
England  contented — Scotland  satisfied — 
and  Ireland  delighted. 

Colonel  Evans  would  vote  for  the  Mo- 
tion, because  he  felt  assured  that  no  Go- 
vernment could  preside  over  this  coun- 
try but  a  Government  of  Reform.  If  an 
Aoministration  were  formed  to  coerce 
British  feeling  and  govern  the  country  by 
the  tword,  he  would  be  one  of  the  hrst  men 
to  draw  a  sword  against  it. 

Sir  Charles  Wetkertll  rose  to  call  the 
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hon.  Member  to  order.  He  moved  thtt 
the  hon.  Member's  expressions  should  be 
taken  down. 

The  Speaker :  Colonel  Evans  rises  to 
explain. 

Colonel  Evans  was  not  at  all  surprised 
at  his  expressions  bein^;  taken  up  as  they 
had  been  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
that  course  of  extracting  explanations. 
The  words  he  had  used  were — that  if  the 
government  of  the  sword  were  established 
in  this  country — a  circumstance  which  he 
did  not  think  possible — he  would  be  one 
of  the  first  men  to  raise  a  sword  against  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  could  but  regret  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  should  think 
it  necessary  to  put  a  hypothetical  case  of 
establishing  a  government  of  the  sword. 
Such  hypothetical  assumptions  of  govern- 
ments e>tabli^hed  by  the  swoid  was  like 
the  pouring  of  oil,  of  which  the  leirned 
Member  had  just  spoken — it  was  pouring 
the  oil  of  the  sword  on  the  sto.my  waves 
of  our  present  discontent,  when  hon.  Mem- 
bers said,  that  they  wished  that  the  angry 
passions  might  be  soothed,  and  that  the 
excited  feelings  of  the  people  might  Le 
calmed.  He  had  meant  to  take  no  other 
part  in  this  discussion  than  wa^  necessary 
to  vindicate  his  own  consistency  in  the  vote 
he  should  give,  and  he  should  not  have 
departed  from  that  determination  had  not 
ihe  speeches  lately  made  formed  such  a 
signal  contrast  to  the  speerhes  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  opened  the  Debate,  and 
the  hon.  Member  who  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. The  noble  Lord  meant,  by  proposing 
his  Resolution  to  pledge  the  majority  who 
had  passed  the  Bill  to  adhere  to  its  prin- 
ciples. The  noble  Lo^'d  naturally  expected 
that  the  Members  who  voted  in  that  ma- 
jority would  vote  for  his  Resolution ;  and 
naturally  perceived,  that  those  who 
voted  against  the  Bill  were  precluded  by 
that  from  acceding  to  his  Resolution. 
When  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  had  spoken  some  time  before  (Mr. 
Macaulay),  said  nothing  had  been  uttered 
on  the  principle  of  the  Resolution — did  he 
expect — did  the  House  expect,  after  the 
long  discussion  of  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  called  diS|2:usting  and 
weary  details  of  the  Bill;  did  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  expect  that  on  that 
occasion  they  were  to  renew  the  whole 
Debate  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  ?  Those  who  would  now  vote  for 
the  Resolution  had  already  proved  their 
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approbation  of  the  principle  of  Reform; 
and  he  must  consider  it  quite  unnecessary 
that  those  should  again  agitate  thesuhject 
who  had  expressed  their  opinions  by  voting 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  The 
object  should  rather  be,  to  place  the  subject 
at  rest ;  and  he  did  not  think  the  agitation 
was  likely  to  be  calmed  by  again  renewing 
the  discussion.  It  would  be  more  meet, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  to  use 
the  language  of  wise  moderation.  The 
great  majority  of  the  House  had  no  occa- 
sion to  prove  by  the  present  Resolution 
their  attachment  to  Reform  ;  and  they 
would  best  support  the  Constitution,  and 
best  secure  their  own  view  of  being  very 
moderate,  and  calming  the  excited  feelings 
of  the  people  on  this  important  subject,  by 
voting  against  the  Motion.  Nothing  cer- 
tainly which  had  happened  should  make 
him  not  adhere  to  that  moderation  he  re- 
commended. He  could  not  forget,  that  on 
the  last  time  he  had  addressed  the  House, 
he  had  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  no 
personal  differences  had  taken  place  during 
the  Debate,  and  the  noble  Lord's  (Lord 
^Ithorp)  reply  had  expressed  a  hope  that 
all  animosity  would  be  buried.  He  knew 
not  what  necessity  there  was  now  to  revive 
animosity.  It  was  not  justified  by  the 
occasion  on  either  side,  either  in  defend- 
ing the  Administration,  or  in  assigning  the 
reasons  in  detail  t'orwithholding  confidence 
from  the  Government.  In  staling  some  of 
the  grounds  for  withholding  that  confi- 
dence, he  should  avoid  all  acrimonious 
discussion.  If  the  majority  thought  it 
advisable  to  agree  to  a  Resolution  to  sup- 
port the  Bill,  in  order  to  place  it  upon  the 
Records  of  the  House,  that  was  not  the 
time  for  him  to  enter  into  verbal  criticism 
of  the  Resolution,  for  \ihich  he  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  vote.  He,  however, 
doubted,  under  the,  circumstances,  if  it 
were  wise  in  the  noble  Lord  to  call  on  the 
majority  to  agree  to  such  a  Resolution. 
He  thcual't  the  divisions  on  the  Bill  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  determination  of  the 
House  to  support  the  Bill,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  such  Re>oluti()n.  That  Re- 
solution Called  upon  the  House  to  affirm 
two  propositions,  not  necessarily  connect- 
ed. They  were  called  upon  to  declare  in 
favour  of  the  Reform  Bdl,  and  to  declare, 
at  the  same  time,  tl  at  his  Majesty *s  Go- 
vernment wasdeserving  of  their  confidence. 
He  thought  it  unwise  to  call  on  the  House 
to  assent  to  the  two  propositions  in  one 
Resolution,  and  ii  would  be  more  compli- 


mentary to  hit  Majesty's  Oofernnieiit,  u 
well  as  more  customary,  to  give  eipra- 
sion  to  the  confidence  of  the  House  b  i 

distinct  Resolution.     Allow  him  to  mvlfi 

• 

the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Thositi 
Duncoml)e),  that  he  had  heard  his  speed 
with  great  pleasure,  and  was  only  pn- 
vcnted  from  giving  it  great  praise  by  tke 
compliment  the  hon.  Member  had  tboogbt 
proper  to  pay  to  him ;  but  that  ipeeck 
was  distinguished  by  a  tone  of  modcratioi 
which  the  majority  would  do  well  to  sdspL 
The  hon.  Gentleman  thought  it  woaidbe 
most  unfortunate  if  his  Majesty  hsd  so 
other  alternative  to  pais  the  Bill  bytti 
create  a  number  of  Peers.  He  said,  tlNt 
every  other  measure  ought  to  be  adopttd 
in  preference  to  that,  and  that  sncii  ta 
alternative  should  be  only  bad  recoane  IB 
if  all  other  means  failed  ;  ha  was  anxisv 
that  the  House  should  not  despair,  ssd 
thought  that  there  was  yet  time  to  avoid 
the  difficulty  by  meeting  the  Peers  hatf* 
way.  But  if  the  hon.  Member  entertained 
any  hope  of  that,  was  his  course  vise? 
Why,  the  Resolution  he  supported,  cutoff 
all  hope  for  ever  of  moving  one  step  to- 
wards reconciliation.  The  hon.  GcdiIs- 
man  had  a  stange  policy,  for  while  he 
recommended  the  House  to  go  half-«sy, 
he  recommended  it  steadily  to  adhera  to 
the  Bill.  He  hoped  to  meet  the  oclier 
House  half-way,  snd  he  counselled  the 
House  of  Commons  not  to  move  one  step^ 
The  tone  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech 
was  that  of  moderation,  but  be  supporttd 
a  Resolution  which  cut  off  ali  hopes  of  i 
compromise.  Was  it  not  evident  thit 
there  was  a  contradiction  between  the  boa. 
Gentleman's  speech  and  the  Resolotioobe 
supported  ?  Hon.  Members  must  see,  that 
the  Resolution  was  a  compulsory  proposi- 
tion. Another  hon.  Gentleman  bad  ssid, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  might  hsvt 
been  modified  had  k  not  been  for  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Opposition,  According  to 
that,  it  was  the  troublesome  Oppositios 
which  prevented  the  Bill  from  being  msde 
perft'ct ;  but  the  vote  the  House  was  csilsd 
on  to  come  to,  implied  that  it  had  bees 
made  perfect  by  their  obstinacy.  It  vss 
urged,  as  one  around  for  the  Retola- 
tion,  that  the  Bill  had  been  matoicdb; 
discussiotis  the  most  anxious  and  labor* 
iou<.  And  the  fault  he  had  to  find  with 
the  Resolution  was,  that  it  implied  ikit 
this  Bill  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  whca  so 
equally  efficient  measure  might  be  iatn^ 
duced|  which  this  Resolution  wooU  pit- 
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clud«  them  from  accepting.  Why  pledge 
the  House  to  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  and  why 
exclude  themselves  from  accepting  another 
measure  equivalent  to  that  ?  The  Reso- 
lution pledged  the  House  to  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill — it  pledged  the  House 
to  the  10/.  clause.  One  of  the  many  pro- 
visions, which  was  much  insisted  upon, 
and  which  was  much  objected  to,  was  the 
uniform  right  of  voting  given  to  the  10/. 
householders.  Now  he  had  heard  it  stated, 
he  would  not  say  where,  nor  by  whom,  but 
he  bad  heard  it  stated  by  a  person  of  high 
OODsiderationy  that  the  arguments  on  the 
voiform  right  of  voting  had  gone  far  to 
•hake  his  mind,  and  he  should  be  prepared 
to  listen  to  eitensive  modifications.  Great 
improvements,  therefore,  might  be  made 
in  this  part  of  the  Bill,  though  he  did  not 
Mj  those  improvements  would  be  restric- 
tions ;  on  the  contrary,  in  some  cases  there 
might  be  aconsiderable  extension  of  the  right 
of  voting.  That  was  a  most  important  part 
of  the  Bill.  Perhaps  some  plan  might  be 
ecceptable  which  would  give  that  right  to 
f  mall  towns  at  a  lower  rate,  and  restrict  it 
to  a  higher  rent  in  the  larger  towns:  at  any 
rmte^  the  right  might  bo  advantageously 
modified ;  but  if  the  House  agreed  to  the 
Resolution,  they  would  pledge  themselves 
against  any  modiBcation  of  that  or  any 
other  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill*  They 
might  pledge  themselves,  if  they  pleased, 
to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but 
by  pledging  themselves  to  adhere  to  the 
provisions,  they  would  prevent  all  improve- 
ment. On  these  grounds  he  objected  to 
the  Resolution.  He  doubted  the  policy 
of  the  majority  who  had  supported  the  Bill 
pledging  itself  toadhere to theBiIl,butbeing 
a  member  of  the  minority  which  had  done 
all  in  its  power  to  oppose  the  Bill,  he  must 
give  his  decided  opposition  to  a  Resolution 
which  pledged  him  and  the  House  to  that 
Bill.  He  had  heard  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  0*Connell)  complain  of 
the  weariness  and  tediousness  of  discus- 
sions; he  taunted  the  Opposition  with 
being  the  authors  of  those  tedious  debates, 
but  the  Resolution  of  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  supporters,  said,  that  the  Bill 
had  been  matured  by  discussions  the  most 
anxious  and  laborious.  The  noble  Lord's 
Resolution  vindicated  the  pertinacious  op- 
position, and  on  these  grounds  called  on 
the  Hoilse  to  support  the  Bill.  The  Re- 
solution embraced  two  subjects — that  of 
Reform,  and  confidence  in  the  Govem- 


I  ment.  The  House  was  called  upon  to 
express  its  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  Ministers,  their  perseverance,  and  their 
ability  in  introducing  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
in  conducting  it  through  the  House.  He 
did  not  wish  by  any  means  to  lower  the 
character  and  weaken  the  power  of  the 
executive  Government ;  and  in  expressing 
a  difterence  of  opinion  from  the  Resolution, 
he  begged  to  be  understood  as  not  imply- 
ing any  doubt  of  the  personal  integrity  or 
perseverance  of  the  Ministers;  neither  did 
he  express  any  doubt  of  their  ability  in 
debates  ;  but  without  doubting  their  per- 
sonal integrity,  their  perseverance,  or  their 
skill  in  debate,  he  might  still  be  far  from 
placing  confidence  in  them  as  a  Govern- 
ment. He  could  not,  for  example,  extend 
his  approbation  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  introduced  the  Reform  Bill,  nor 
the  time  of  introducing  it,  both  of  which 
were,  in  his  opinion,  inconsistent  with  the 
interest  of  the  country.  The  Resolution 
praised  their  conduct  on  these  points,  and 
against  that  part  of  it  he  could  give  a 
most  conscientious  vote.  There  were 
several  other  parts  of  their  conduct  which 
he  did  not  approve  of.  The  repeal  of  the 
Coal-duties  had  his  approbation,  supposing 
it  practicable  so  far  to  reduce  taxation ; 
but  their  foreign  policy,  which  he  would 
not  enter  into,  was  anything  but  favourable 
to  the  interests  of  the  country ;  but  with- 
out stating  all  his  objections  to  their  policy  ^ 
it  was  sulHcient  for  him  to  say,  that  the 
Government  was  not  entitled  to  his  confi- 
dence on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  introduced  and  supported  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Macaulay)  said,  that 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  principles  of 
this  Bill  would  expose  them  to  a  greater 
domestic  danger  than  this  country  had 
ever  before  been  exposed  to.  The  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Calne  had  told 
the  House  to  look  on  the  precipice  on  the 
brink  of  which  they  were  standing,  and  he 
referred  this  danger  to  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  opposed  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
Opposition,  however,  considered  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  crisis,  from  the  extent  of 
the  Bill  they  had  introduced,  from  the 
time  when  it  was  brought  forward,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  its  temporary  success 
had  been  ensured.  He  would  undertake 
to  say,  that  in  the  excitement  which  had 
been  produced  throughout  the  country,  if 
the  Ministers  were  to  propose  a  bill  for  tbi 
Q2  I, 
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abolition  of  the  hereditary  Peerage,  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry  said 
might  speedily  become  a  question,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  people  that 
the  abolition  was  consonant  to  their  inter- 
ests, and  that  the  peerage  was  full  of  anoma- 
lies, and  at  variance  with  their  rights.    He 
could  not  helpcomplainingof  thetoneof  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Macauley). 
He  lamented  the  expressions  adopted  by 
the    hon.   and    learned  Gentleman,   and 
his  obser\'ations  on  the   present  state  of 
domestic  danger.     Why  did  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  seek,  by  stating  strange 
principles,  and  exaggerating  diiiiculties, 
to  increase  that  danger?     Why  did  he 
seek  to  augment  dangerous  passions  on 
dangerous  topics  ?     Why  did  he  not  follow 
the  example  of  the  noble  Lord  ?    Admit- 
ting they  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
why  did  he  endeavour  to  increase  their 
danger,  and  embarrass  the  course  of  Go- 
vernment, by  inflaming  passions  which  it 
was  so  desirable  to  lull?     He  must  say, 
that  the  eloquence  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  not  unfrequently  got  the  better 
of   his  judgment ;    and  now  and   then, 
though  there  was  some  semblance  of  argu- 
ment in  its  declamation,  when  it  was  ex- 
amined it  was  found  to  make  rather  against 
than  for  his  side  of  the  question.     Then 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  generally,  in  re- 
lation to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  right, 
and  the  bills  it  had  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
though  at  first  refused,  were  afterwards 
assented  to ;  but  if  the  House  of  Commons 
bad  this  general  means  of  persuading  or 
compelling  the  House  of  Lords  to  adopt  its 
views,  what  became  of  that  part  of  the  hon. 
Member's  argument  which  went  to  state, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  depend- 
ent on   the  House  of  Lords?     Did  not 
that  prove  that  the  two  Houses  were  inde- 
pendent, co-ordinate  powers,  and  that  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  gene- 
rally prevailed  ?     He  was  sorry  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  in  talking  of 
danger,  had  again  introduced  menaces  into 
his  speech — that  he  thought  it  right  to 
menace  the  House  of  Lords.    The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  whole  argument  turned 
upon   the  principle  of  intolerance — I  am 
right,  and  you  are  wrong.     That  was  the 
whole  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Grentleman's 
assumption.     He   thought,  however,  that 
he  was  supported  by  physical  power,  and 
then    he  said,    '*  You   must  give   way." 
Could  he  not  think  that  he  was  addressing 


high  and  honourable  men,  who  were  capa- 
ble of  being  influenced  by  reason  and  argu- 
ment ?  and  would  it  not  have  been  moR 
wise  to  expect  to  influence  the  decision  of 
the  other    House  by  reasoning  than  bj 
threats — threats  that  if  they  did  not  pui 
the  Bill,  they  should  be    proscribed  and 
exiled  like  the  nobility  of  France?    Tbe 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  that  il 
was  important  to  produce  tranquillity ;  and, 
therefore,  he  voted  for  the  Resolution  of 
the  noble  Lord  :  but,  if  he  wished  for  tran- 
quillity, would  he  call  upon  the  House  to 
enter  into  a  pledge  which  excited  hopes, 
perhaps  encouraged  discontent,  and  kept 
alive  agitation?    The  hon.  Member  in- 
dulged in  prophecies ;  and  he  never  heanl 
prophecies  more  likely   to  realise  them- 
selves than  those  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.     Instead  of  calling  on  the  fcofk 
to  demand  the  Bill,  why  not  enjcnn  then 
to  rest  satisfied  and  contented?    Wb? 
encourage  discontent  and  dissatisfactioD? 
Why  tell  the  people  how  they  might  resist 
the  law,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemaa 
did  ?    The  hon.  and   learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  had  alluded  to  tbe  state 
of  the  metropolis,  when  an   infamous  at- 
tack had  been  made  upon  tbe  life  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  that  Prime  Minister 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  an  act  of  the 
basest  ingratitude  and  the  g^ateat  wicked- 
ness.   The  hon.  and  learned  Oentlemu 
had  alluded  to  the  intended  attack  od 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.     [Mr.  MaoaMkaf 
intimated  that  he  had  not  alluded  to  any 
such  thing.]     No,  it  was  the  hon.  memba 
for  Kerry  he  was  alluding  to ;  who  had  con* 
sidered  the  attack  on  a  Prime  Minister  of 
England,   and  that   Prime  Minister  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  result  of  bitter 
excitement  on  this  question  ;  but  while  that 
hon.  Member  had  spoken  of  the  base  at- 
tack on  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  WellingCon, 
not  indeed  by  the  middle  classes,  but  by 
the  lowest  classes,  the  hon.   and  learned 
member  for  Calne  had  explained  bow  they 
might  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and 
avoid  paying  the  taxes.     Was  not  that 
exciting  the  passions  of  the  people  ?    Tbe 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  deplored  the 
excesses  of  the  people,  and  their  readiness 
to  resist  the  law,  and  said  it  was  hsudlj 
necessary  to  make  a  speech  directing  tbesi 
how  to  show  their  hostility.   He  would  also 
say  a  few  words  to  the  other  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Sheil),  who  had  imitated 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  bat  bad 
fallen  below  him.     He  would  not  feiknr 
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the  hoD.  and  learned  Gentleman^  being 
warned  by  hit  example,  that  the  ambition 
to  make  a  great  attempt  does  not  ensure 
success.  The  sentences  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  bore  the  marks  of 
much  labour,  and  were  a  credit  to  his 
industry.  He  had  given  the  House 
eeveral  old  stories,  and  among  others  that 
of  the  Sybil,  and  on  her  he  thought  the 
House  had  already  drawn  often  enough 
duringthese  Debates,  and  he  hoped  the  rules 
of  the  House  concerning  females  would,  in 
future,beextendedtoher,and  that  she  would 
not  be  suffered  again  to  be  present  at  the 
Debates.  There  was  another  female  men- 
tioned by  Burke  of  whom  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  reminded  him.  Mr. 
Burke  said,  that  persons  who  could  imitate 
the  contortions  of  the  Pythian  Goddess 
thought  they  had  caught  her  inspiration. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  thought 
the  whole  essence  of  Toryism  might  be 
condensed  into  one  short  word,  and  that 
abort  word  was  East  Retford.  He  wished 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Hertford, 
were  present,  for  he  could  tell  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  that  he  proposed  ex- 
tending the  franchise  of  East  Retford  to 
Bassetlaw,  and  it  was  rather  singular  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  should  have 
selected  the  act  of  a  good  old  Whig  to 
designate  the  party  of  the  Tories.  He 
hoped  he  had  not  said  one  word  to  add  to 
the  excitement  which  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  Resolution  referred,  which 
It  was  his  wish  to  calm.  He  understood 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  were  to  re- 
tain office ;  that  they  still  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  their  Sovereign,  and  still  hoped 
to  carry  the  Bill.  There  was  one  thing 
he  thought  certain — that  they  were  the 
truest  friends  to  their  country  who  pro- 
claimed, not  that  a  majority  had  a  fixed 
determination  to  support  the  Bill,  but  a 
determination  to  support  the  law ;  and 
that  all  language  which  tended  to  influ- 
ence the  passions  of  the  people — all  mea- 
sures which  tended  to  excite  their  hopes, 
would  only  end  in  greater  disappointment 
to  all.  They  ought  not  to  refer  to  the  possi- 
bility— they  ought  not  to  teach  the  people 
that  it  was  easy  to  refuse  the  payment  of 
taxes — they  ought  not  to  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  persons  assembled  at  public 
meetings,  and  encourage  the  people  to  form 
others.  It  was  easy  enough  to  say  that 
150,000  men  assembled  here  and  40,000 
men  there,  but  before  such  assertions  were 
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the  fkcts,  for  such  statements  led  men  to 
meet  in  other  places ;  and  such  meetings 
could  not  take  place,  though  for  a  legal 
object,  without  exciting  apprehensions  in 
the  well-disposed,  and  witnout  exposing 
the  public  peace  to  danger.  Great  masses 
of  men  could  not  meet  without  exciting  ap- 
prehension. He  wished  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  warn  the  people  of  the  conse- 
quences of  disobeying  the  law,  particularly 
of  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes.  The  whole 
community  was  deeply  interested  in  pre- 
serving obedience  to  the  law.  It  was  not 
for  the  advantage  of  the  few,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  them  all ;  and  those  mad  proceed- 
ings now  talked  of  would  paralyse  industry, 
suspend  commerce,  and  inflict  the  most 
grievous  injury  on  the  lowest  classes. 
Ag^in  he  would  say,  that  the  people  should 
be  informed  that  the  privileges  of  the  Peers, 
which  were  now  so  lightly  brought  into 
discussion,  were  not  conferred  on  the  Peers 
for  the  gratification  of  their  personal  vanity 
— they  were  not  so  much  personal  privi- 
leges, as  privileges  conferred  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  community,  and  which  had, 
on  several  occasions,  been  useful  to  the 
people  themselves.  The  independence  of 
the  Peers  was  a  guarantee  and  security  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  tranquillity 
would  be  best  preserved  by  respecting  their 
rights.  He  did  not  like  to  trust  himself 
on  this  subject  of  the  popular  excitement ; 
but  when  he  considered  the  influence  of 
the  Government,  he  was  persuaded  that  if 
the  same  means  were  employed  to  excite 
an  opinion  against  the  Peerage  which  had 
been  employed  on  the  subject  of  Reform, 
it  would  not  be  diflicult  to  produce  a  very 
strong  dislike  to  it.  In  conclusion,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  declared,  that  all 
who  had  voted  for  the  Reform  Bill  would 
probably  vote  for  the  Resolution,  while  all 
who  had  opposed  the  Bill  were  bound  in 
consistency  to  vote  against  the  Resolution. 
Lord  Althorp  said,  I  feel  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  my  situation — I  feel  that  this 
Motion  involves  the  conduct  and  character 
of  the  Government,  and  I  therefore  waited 
till  the  other  Members  had  delivered  their 
opinions,  wishing  to  learn  the  feeling  and 
opinions  of  the  House  before  I  stated  my 
own  views,  or  before  I  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  any  of  our  measures.  I  have 
now  heard  the  opinions  of  Gentlemen, 
and  will  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a 
few  words.  From  the  opinions  I  have 
heard,  it  is  stated  that  the  conduct  of  the 
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serve  the  confidence  of  the  House.    The 
right  hon.  Baronet  has  adverted  to  the 
financial  measures,  and  to  the  foreign  po- 
licy, and  to  that  still  more  important  sub- 
ject— the  present  state  of  the  public  feel- 
ing, for  which  he  holds  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment responsible.     As  to  our  financial 
measures,  I  will  not  now  enter  into  any 
detail  respecting  them.     Certainly,  what 
I    proposed    on    that    subject    did    not 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  House ; 
but    I    have    the  satisfaction,   neverthe- 
less, to  know,  that  several  of  my  propo- 
sitions were  attended  with  beneficial  con- 
sequences.    It  has  been  said,  that  the  re- 
mission of  the  tax  on  coals  has  not  been 
productive  of  any  good  effect.     In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  town  I  allow 
that  it  has  not ;  but  in  the  remoter  districts 
prices  have  fallen.     Then,  with  respect  to 
the  remission  of  the  tax  on  printed  cottons, 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  it  has  had  a 
great  and  beneficial  effect.     So  that,  ad- 
mitting that  the  larger  portion   of   the 
measures  which  I  proposed  did  not  expe- 
rience the  concurrence  of  the  House,  yet 
others  have  given  much  relief.     On  our 
foreign  policy  I  will  also  abstain  from  en- 
tering into  details.     But  we  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  say,  that  we  have  preserved 
peace.     One  of  the  first  pledges  that  we 
gave  on  entering  upon  office  was,  that  we 
would  endeavour  to  do  so.     We  have  re- 
deemed that  pledge,  and  there  is  no  danger 
whatever  that  the  present  peace  will  be 
broken.   As  to  the  other  and  most  import- 
ant point  to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
alluded,  namely,  the  present  state  of  the 
public  feeling,  I  maintain  that  for  that 
state  the  present  Government  are  not  ac- 
countable.    When  we  came  into  office, 
we  found  a  strong  and  universal   desire 
existing  for  Parliamentary  Reform.     That 
desire  had  been  increasing  for  many  years. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  friends 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge  its  existence; 
and  so  strongly  had  it  operated  on  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  mind,  that  he  allowed 
it  had  induced  him  on  one  occasion  (be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  late  Bill)  to 
abstain  from  voting  in  that  House  on  the 
question  of  Reform.     Such  was  the  state 
of  feeling  when  we  came  into  office,  and 
when  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  Ad- 
ministration gave  that  pledge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Reform  which  was  consistent  with 
all  the  principles  of  his  public  life.     It  has 
been  insinuated  by  a  right  hon.  and  gallant 


Officer^  that  his  Majesty's  Ooremiiicat 
increased  the  extent  of  their  measare  of 
Reform,  because  they  found  that  they  hi 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  late  House  of 
Commons.    Now,  I  will   ask,  who  tint 
knew  the  composition  and  character  of 
the  late  House  of  Commons  would,  in  Vk 
senses,  have  proposed  to  them  an  extended 
measure  of  Reform  in  consequence  of  ov 
having  lost  their  confidence  r     Does  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Member  leooflccC 
the  sort  of  impression  which  the  meaiuR 
made  on  its  introduction   into   the  hte 
House  ?    An  impression  so  atroni^,  that  I 
am  convinced  if  the  Houfe  had  divided  os 
the  first  night,  the  Bill  would  have  beet 
thrown  out  by  an  immense  majority,    h 
was  only  after  consideration,  and  after  the 
sense  of  the  country  had  declared  itself  is 
favour  of  the  Bill,  that  we  obtained  the 
small  majority  that  we  did  obtain.     It  wis 
not  we  who  excited  the  feeling  in  fkvoor 
of  Reform ;  but,  that  feeling  existing,  it 
would  have  been  very  dangerous  to  hiie 
brought  in  a  delusive  measure  which  woald 
have  disappointed  the  people.     Undonht* 
edly,  havmg  passed  the  measure  Ibr  the 
Reform  of  the  Representation ,  by  a  greit 
majority  in  this  House,  and  having  sent  it  to 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  we  did  expect 
that  at  least  it  would  have  been  taken  into 
consideration.    In   that    expectation  we 
have  been  disappointed.     The  right  boa. 
Baronet  says,  that  this  Motion  is  unneces- 
sary.    I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  my  noUe 
friend  did  not  previously  tell  me  of  hii 
intention  to  propose  such  a  motion;  bat 
the  step  was  taken  entirely  without  car 
suggestion.    The  object  of  the  Motion^ 
whether  right  or  wrong   it   is    not   for 
me  to  say — is,  that  if  the  Houae  Arab 
that  the  removal  of  the  present  Minislen 
from  his  Majesty's  Councils  would  hare 
a    disastrous    effect    on    public    aflTairs, 
it  was  desirable  that  the  House  shonM 
express  a  strong  confidence  in  those  Miait- 
ters.    It  may  be  necessary  that  I  ahonU 
speak  frankly  and  freely  on  the  subject 
For  myself,  I  declare  that  unless  I  nit  s 
reasonable  hope  that  a  measure  aa  efficieat 
as  that  recently  passed  in  this  Houae  might 
be  secured  by  our  continuance  in  office,  I 
would  not  continue  in   office   an  boar. 
Whenever  that  hope  ceases,  I  will  cease  to 
hold  ofHce.    Both    my    colleagues   and 
myself  owe  too  much  to  our  SoreieigB" 
we  are  too  deeply  indebtedibrdie  kind- 
ness, the  candour,    the    frank   sinoerilT 
which  we  have    uniformly    niporienosi 
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from  him  to  desert  the  service  of  the  King 
while  his  Majesty  thinks  our  services  valu- 
able, and  we  ourselves  think  we  can 
•dvantai;eously  serve  his  Majesty.  But 
we  can  no  lon^^er  serve  his  Majesty  ad  van- 
taeeously  if  we  sacrifice  our  character. 
Whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  our 
letirement,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  sacrifice 
our  character.  We  owe  also  a  great  deal 
to  the  people.  We  hav^  been  supported 
by  the  people  in  the  most  handnome  man- 
ner. The  people  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  we  should  not  desert  them  while  our 
ttay  in  office  can  conduce  to  their  benefit. 
Sir,  I  will  further  state,  that  I  will  not  be 
Ik  party  to  the  proposal  of  any  measure 
leas  efficient  than  that  lately  passed  in  this 
House.  I  do  not  mean  to  sav,  that  aAer 
the  discussion  and  consideration  which  jlhe 
measure  underwent,  some  modiBcation 
may  not  be  made  in  it  which,  without 
diminishing^  its  efficiency,  may  render  it 
more  complete.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is, 
that  I  will  be  no  party  to  any  measure 
which  I  do  not  conscientiously  believe 
will  give  the  people  a  full,  free,  and  fair 
Representation  in  Parliament,  and  secure 
eli  the  objects  which  we  hoped  to  effect 
lor  them  by  the  late  Bill.  It  is  impossible 
that  his  Majesty's  present  (Government  can 
make  any  other  proposition  to  the  House. 
I  admit  that  the  opponents  of  the  Bill 
have  bad  a  great  triumph ;  although,  in 
the  present  Debate,  with  the  exception  of 
one  hon.  Gentleman,  no  great  triumph 
has  been  expressed.  But  I  am  confident 
that  the  measure  is  only  postponed.  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  the  people  of  England 
will  be  firm  and  determined,  but  at  the 
same  time  peaceable  and  quiet,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  ultimate  and  even 
speedy  success.  There  is  one,  and  only 
one,  chance  of  failure  and  disappointment; 
I  mean  any  occurrence  that  mny  lead  the 
people  to  break  out  into  acts  of  violence, 
or  into  any  unconstitutional  conduct.  If 
I  have  any  influence  with  the  people,  if 
they  put  any  trust  in  my  sincerity,  I  im- 
plore them,  for  the  sake  of  the  g^eat  cause 
m  which  we  are  engaged,  to  be  patient 
and  peaceable,  and  to  do  nothing  illegal 
and  uncooatitutional.  I  would  say  to  them, 
*'  Be  as  firm,  be  as  determined,  be  as  per- 
severing as  you  please ;  but  never  break 
through  legal  and  constitutional  restraints ; 
never  place  yourselves  in  a  situation  in 
which  the  law  must  be  put  in  operation 
against  you  whoever  are  Ministers."  By 
temperance,  steadinetSi  and  perseverance 


the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform  most 
ultimately  triumph.  Whether  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  are  dentined  to  have 
the  honour  of  success  upon  that  question 
a«  Ministers,  or  whether,  as  in  the  Catholic 
Question,  after  having  fought  the  battle, 
others  are  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  the  victory, 
1  know  not ;  but  as  long  as  I  have  any 
voice  in  the  direction  of  public  afFdirs,  I 
will  use  my  utmost  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  felt  very  ntnrh  de- 
lif^hted  at  hearinnc  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  recommend- 
ing pcice  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  the 
more  especially  as  the  public  Press  was 
inciting  the  people  to  acts  of  violence. 
He  was  persuaded,  however,  that  the  noble 
Lord  need  not  be  alarmed.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  instigations  (»f  the  press,  in  his 
opinion  the  people  would  not  commit  any 
acts  of  violence.  When  the  House  of 
Lords  threw  out  the  Bill,  the  people  had 
been  recommended  to  preserve  peace. 
There  was  no  reason  for  such  a  recom- 
mendation. Where  had  there  been  any 
violence?  Where  had  any  multitudes  of 
the  people  assembled  ?  Had  hon.  Mem- 
bers seen  the  people  in  great  numbers  in 
their  way  to  the  House?  When  the 
Catholic  Question  was  under  discussion, 
the  assemblage  of  people  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  House  was  twenty  to  one 
as  compared  with  the  assemblajxe  of  that 
dav  ;  when  the  Corn  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion,  they  were  as  a  hundred  to  one. 
The  newspapers  of  that  morning  had  said 
that  all  the  shops  were  to  be  closed,  and 
that  papers  with  the  words  '*  no  {%xe\** 
were  to  be  posted  on  the  shutters.  He 
had  put  his  horse  to,  and  had  driven 
through  Westminster,  and  the  City,  and 
over  London  Bridge,  and  so  to  Blackfiiar's 
Road,  and  in  the  whole  of  that  distance 
he  had  not  observed  a  single  act  of  vio- 
lence, and  had  seen  only  one  shop  with 
a  single  shutter  up,  on  which  was  exhibited 
the  word  "  Reform,*'  in  mourning.  He 
had  been  asked  why  he  was  not  in  the 
Regent's  Park  that  morning.  His  answer 
was,  that  he  had  no  business  there,  and 
that  he  had  not  been  invited.  He  had, 
however,  been  at  a  meeting  thdt  night 
elsewhere,  and,  being  asked,  had  taken  the 
chair.  The  meeting  consisted  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  persons.  He 
thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  submit 
to  that  meeting  the  proposition  which  tha 
noble  Lord  had  submitted  to  the  House; 
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and  the  result  was,  that  when  the  question 
was  put,  seven  hands  were  held  up  in 
favour  of  the  proposition,  and  above  2,000 
agttinst  it.  He  had  told  the  meeting  that 
he  had  no  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters. And  why?  Because  they  came 
in  on  pledges  of  Economy,  Retrenchment, 
and  Reform,  which  pledge;^  they  had 
violated.  The  kind  of  Reform  which  thev 
proposed,  he  had  never  advocated  in  his 
lire ;  and  he  was  sure  it  would  give  no 
satisfaction  to  the  people  at  large,  [much 
nnise  and  coughing ^  and  calls  of  '*  Ques- 
tionr] 

Mr.  Croker  rose  to  order.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  listen  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Prt'ston,  as  he  seldom  troubled 
them  at  any  great  length. 

Mr.  Hunt  proceeded.  His  Majesty's 
Mini«itfrs  h^id  come  in  on  a  pledge  of 
Economy  and  Retrenchment.  How  had 
they  redeemed  it?  When  they  were  in 
oppositinn  they  opposed  the  grant  of 
16,000/.  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  proposed  that  it  should  be  reduced  to 
8,000/.,  and  the  next  year  totally  with- 
drawn. When  they  came  into  power,  they  ' 
ob  ained  the  whole  16,000/.  Who  were" 
so  loud  as  the  present  Ministers  when  in  | 
opposition  against  the  extravagancies  of 
Windsor  Castle?  And  vet  thev  who  com- 
plained  so  loudly  of  the  expense  of  the 
furnishing  of  Windsor  Castle,  obtained  an 
additional  grant  of  10,000/.  for  furnishing 
two  rooms.  They  had  increased  the 
army  and  the  navy — they  had  called  out 
the  yeomanry  and  the  militia.  Was  that 
economy?  When  the  Committee  on  the 
Civil  List — a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
present  Ministers,  brought  in  their  Report, 
recommending  a  reduction  of  12,000/., 
that  recommendation  was  rejected.  Was 
that  retrenchment  ?  They  then  proposed 
an  annuity  of  100,000/.  to  the  Queen,  in 
the  event  of  the  King's  death.  If  a  Tory 
Administration  had  made  such  a  proposi- 
tion, what  a  clamour  would  have  been 
raised  against  them !  [coughing.]  If  the 
noise  continued  he  would  move  an  ad- 
journment. The  present  Ministers  had  in- 
stituted no  inquiries  into  subjects  respect- 
ing which  the  people  complained.  They 
had  proposed  no  investigation  into  the  case 
of  the  Deacles,  or  into  tlie  occurrences  at 
Newtownbarry,  or  Castlepollard.  How 
could  he  have  anv  confidence  in  men  who 
had  so  conducted  themselves  f  He  under- 
stood that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  in  bis  carriage  by  the 


people,  a  thing  of  which  be  (Mr.  Ham) 
should  have  been  ashamed  at  any  tine 
within  the  last  ten  years.  Did  any  police- 
men interfere  on  the  occasion  ?  It  woold 
have  been  very  foolish  if  they  had.  Bst 
coming  over  Blackfriar*8  Bridge  tb^ 
evening,  a  number  of  people  had  tor- 
rounded  his  (Mr.  Hunt's)  carriage,  aad 
had  requested  to  be  allovired  to  draw  bio, 
but  he  declined  it.  The  police  neverthe- 
less interfered,  and  drove  the  people  awtj 
with  sticks.  There  never  was  a  measure 
respecting  which  the-  people  had  been  so 
grossly  imposed  upon  as  they 'were  by  the 
Reform  Bill.  It  was  not  so  much  bj 
Ministers  as  by  their  agents  of  the  Preu 
that  the  people  had  been  so  deceived. 
The  Press  endeavoured  to  make  the  people 
believe  that  they  were  to  have  everything 
they  ought  to  have  ;  and  yet  seven -eigfatb 
of  the  people  were  excluded  from  the 
elective  franchise.  He  (Mr.  Hunt)  htd 
all  his  life  contended  that  every  man  in 
the  community  should  have  a  share  in  the 
Representation.  Nothing  would,  and 
nothing  ought,  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
£ngland  but  householders'  suffrage^  and 
Triennial  Parliaments.  The  line  limitiog 
the  franchise  to  10/.  householders  wu 
most  absurd  and  unjust. 

Lord  Ehrington  said,  he  thanked  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  member  for 
Tam worth,  for  reminding  him  of  an  omis- 
sion he  had  made,  and  that  was  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  present  Government 
He  thought  the  gratitude  of  the  country 
was  due  to  them,  and  to  the  nohle  Lord  es- 
pecially at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, for  the  skill,  discretion,  and  ability 
with  which  he  conducted  a  most  arduous 
negotiation,  and  had  brought  the  country 
safely  through  all  difficulties^  which  had 
been  aggravated,  both  in  this  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  by  the  party  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  The  Minbters 
wished  to  preserve  the  country  from  foreign 
war,  and  establish  peace  between  two 
neighbouring  countries.  No  one  at  the 
other  side,  except  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston,  had  attempted  to  say  there  was 
any  re-action  in  public  opinion ;  and  if 
silence  gave  consent,  their  silence  admitted 
this — [cries  of^*^  No,  no.**]  Hon.  Gentle^ 
men  said  no ;  but  there  had  been  proof 
given  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
which  must  convince  every  reasonable 
man,  that  there  was  no  alteratioi^i  paUic 
opinion  upon  Parliamentary  Rflbrm,  or 
that,  if  there  were  alteratioD|  it  wis  in  M 
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iDcreaied  intensity  of  the  public  feeling  in 
its  favour.  He  trusted  that  opinion  would 
GODtinue  to  be  manifested  in  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  manner,  and  that  would  secure 
the  consummation  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  in  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  be  acceded  to  with  safety  to  the 
Constitption. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Resolution : — 
Ayes  329;  Noes  198— Majority  131. 

List  of  the  Ayes, 


10} 


the  Natum. 


AM 


EVGLAKD. 

Adeane,  Henry  J. 
ikithorp.  Viscount 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Astley,  Sir  J.  D. 
Atherley,  A. 
Baillie,  James  Eran 
B^inbridge,  £.  T. 
Barharo,  J. 
Baring,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Bamett,  C.  J. 
Bayntun^  S.  A. 
Benett,  John 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  Captain 
Beroal,  ti. 
Biddulph,  R.  M. 
Blake,  Sir  F. 
Blamire,  W. 
Blount,  E. 
Bl«nt,  Sir  R.  C. 
Bouverie,  Hon.  D.  P. 
Bouverie,  Hon.  P.  P. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brougham,  J. 
Brougham,  W. 
BuUer,  J.  VV. 
Bnlwer,  H.  L. 
Bulwer,  E  L. 
Bunbury,Sir  E.  H. 
Burdett,  Sir  F. 
Byng,  G. 
Byng,  G.  S. 
Byng,  Sir  J. 
Calcraft,  G.  H. 
Call^y,  Thomas 
Calvert,  C. 
Calvert,  N. 
Campbell,  John 
Canning,  Sir  S. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  Lord 
Cavendish,  H.  F.  C. 
Cavendish,  C.  C. 
Chaytor,  W.  R.  C. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Clive,  E,  B. 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Cockcrell,  Sir  C. 
Colbon^  II.  W.  R. 
Cradocky  Sheldon 
Cnunptoo,  P,  €• 


Creevey,  Thomas 
Currie,  John 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Denman,  Sir  T. 
Duncombe,  T.  S. 
Dundas,  Sir  R.  L. 
Dundas,  Hon.  J.  C* 
Dundas,  Hon.  T. 
Dundas,  C. 
Eaithope,  J. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Ell  ice,  E. 
Ellis,  W. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  W. 
Evans,  W.  B. 
Evans,  Col.  de  Lacy 
Ewart,  W. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fellowes,  H.  A.  W.^ 
Fergusson,  Sir  R. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  J. 
Fitiroy,  C.  A. 
Foley,  Hon.  T.  H. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Folkes,  Sir  W.  J.  H. 
Fordwich,  Viscount 
Foster,  Jamps 
Fox,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Gisborne,  T. 
Glynne,  II. 
Godson,  R. 
Graham,  Sir  J.  R.  G. 
Graham,  Sir  S. 
Grant,  Rt.  Hon.  R. 
Greene,  T.  G. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guise,  Sir  E.  B. 
Harcourt,  G.  G.  V. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Heathcote,  Sir  G. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Heywood,  B. 
liobhouse.  Sir  J.  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodgson,  J. 
Home,  Sir  \V. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard^  Hon.  \V| 


Howick,  Lord 
Hudson,  T. 
Hughes,  W.  H. 
Hifghes,  Colonel 
Hume,  J. 

Ingilby,  Sir  W.  A. 
James,  W. 

Jerningham,  Hon.  H. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J.  V. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
King,  E.  B. 
Knight,  R. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Labouchere,  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Langton,  W.  Gore 
Lawley,  F. 
Lee, J. L. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Leigh,  T.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  J.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  W. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Lumley,  J.  S. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Maberly,  John 
Maberly,  Colonel 
Macaulay,  T.  B. 
Macdonald,  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  J. 
Mangles,  J. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
May  hew,  W. 
Milbank,  M. 
Mi  Id  may,  P.  St.  J. 
Mills,  J. 

Moreton,  lion.  H. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morrison,  J. 
Mostyn,  B.  M.  L. 
Newark,  Lord 
Noel,  Sir  G.  N. 
North,  F. 

Norton,  Hon.  C.  F. 
Nowell^  A. 
Nugent,  Lord 
Offley,  F.  C. 
Ord,  VV. 

Osborne,  Lord  F.  G. 
Paget,  Sir  C. 
Paget,  T. 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Payne,  Sir  P. 
Pelham,  Hon.  C.  A. 
Pendarvis,  E.  W.  W. 
Penlease,  J.  S. 
Penrhyn,  E. 
Pepys,  C.  C. 
Petit,  L.  H. 
Petrei  Hon.  £, 


Philipps,  Sir  R.  B. 
Phillippt,  C.  M. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Portman,  E.  B. 
Poynti.  W.  S. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Pryse,  P. 
Ramsbottoro,  J. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rider,  T. 
Robarts,  W.  A. 
Robinson,  SirG. 
Robinson,  G.  H. 
Rooper^J.  B. 
Rumbold,  C.  £. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  C. 
Russell,  Lord  W.I 
Russell,  Sir  R.  G. 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 
Sebright,  Sir  J. 
Skipwitb,  Sir  G. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  V. 
Smith,  G.  R. 
Smith,  M.T. 
Spencer,  Hon.  F.  R. 
Stanhope,  Captain 
Stanley,  £.  J. 

Stanley,  Rt.  Hon.  E.G. 
Stephenson,  H.  F. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strickland,  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Stuart,  Lord  D.  C. 
Tavistock,  Marquis 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thompson,  P.  B. 
Thomson,  Rt.  Hon.  C. 
Throckmorton,  R.  G. 
Tomes,  J. 
Torrens,  Colonel 
Townshend,  Lord  C. 
Tynte,  C.  K.  K. 
Tyrell,C. 
Uxbridge,  Earl  of 
Venables,  Alderman 
Vere,  J.  J.  H. 
Vernon,  Hon.  G.  J« 
Vernon,  Hon.  O.  H. 
Villiers,  F. 
Villiers,  T.  H. 
Vincent,  Sir  F. 
Waithman,  Alderman 
Walrund,  B. 
Warbarton,  H. 
Warre,  J.  A« 
WaioOiR, 
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Wat«rpar1[,  Lord 
Watson,  Hon.  R. 
Webb,  Colonel 
WeUesley,Hon.W.L. 
Weyland,  Major 
Whilbread,  W,  H. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilde,  T. 
Wilks,  J. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  Sir  J.  11. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Willoughhy,  Sir  11. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  £. 
Wood,  Aid. 
Wood,  J. 
Wood,  C. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 

SCOTLAKD. 

Adam,  C. 
Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Ferguson,  U, 
Fergusson,  H.  C. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Grant,  Right  Hon.  C. 
Johnston,  A. 
Johnston,  J . 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Kennedy,  T. 
Loch,  J. 

Mackenzie,  J.  A.  S. 
Macleod,  H. 
Ross,  II. 
Sinclair,  G. 
Stuart,  £. 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  S. 
Traill,  G. 

Ikclavd. 
Acheson,  Lord 
Belfast,  Earl  of 
Blackney,  W. 
Boyle,  Lord 
Boyle,  Hon.  J. 
Brabazon,  Viscount 
Bflllew,  Sir  P. 
Browne,  J. 


Browne,  D. 
Brown  low,  C. 
Burke,  Sir  J. 
Callnghan,  D. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Chichester,  Sir  A. 
Clifford,  Sir  A. 
Copeland,  Alderman 
DoWe,  Sir  J.  M. 
Fitzgibbon,  Hon.  R. 
French,  A. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Hill,  l^rd  G.  A. 
Hill,  Lord  A. 
Host,  Sir  J.  W. 
Howard,  R. 
Hutchinson,  J.  H. 
Jephson,  C. 
King,  Hon.  R. 
Killcen,  Lord 
Knox,  Colonel 
Lamb,  Hon.  G. 
Lambert,  J.  S. 
Lambert,  H. 
Leader,  N.  P. 
Macnamara,  W. 
Mullins,  F.  W. 
Musgrave,  Sir  R. 
OConnell,  U. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connor,  Don 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
O'Grady,  Hon.  S. 
Ossory,  Karl  of 
Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Ponsonby,  Hon.  G. 
Power,  R. 
Ruthven,  £.  S. 
Russell,  J. 
Shell,  R. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Westcnra,  Hon.  H. 
Willie,  H. 
White,  S. 
Wyse,  T. 

TF.LLERS. 

Littleton,  K.  J. 
Rice,  Hou.T.S. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  October  11,  1831. 

Mnrom.]  Bills.  Raid  a  third  time;  Cottoa  Pactorici; 
Customs'  Itoiugvracntt  Tithes'  Cnmpositioo. 

PflliUoiu  ptttsitcd.  By  Lord  YiukKKcurrm,  (tcm  three 
persons  of  the  names  of  Harrison,  Hood,  and  Jones,  oom- 
r»«»«*nfl  of  Hardships  experienced  hj  them  In  consequence 
of  the  Game  Laws,  and  praying  for  an  alteration  in  them. 
By  the  Earl  of  Rodex,  trom  the  Inhabitants  uf  Cole* 
raine  (Ireland),  praying  for  nMasures  to  rcUcre  British 
Soldien  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  from  the  necessity  of 
joining  in  Processions  contrary  to  their  conscience.  By 
the  Earl  of  Campkroown,  trom  the  Protestant  Free- 
men of  Oalwmy,  residing  in  Ncwtowmmith : — By  the  Mar- 
quis of  WiHTMaATft,  from  the  Landowners  and  Free- 
holders of  Clare:— By  the  Im\  of  CaaxARvoif,  from  the 
Catholic  InhahitanUof  St.  NicbolM,  Galway  :-^y  Lord 


FLvmtn,  ftwi  dM  ffintttat  ruamn  of  Gahif 
NsadiBg  IB  BaUiadaoky,  Ar  llw  wfrtim  of  tte  Gd«r 
Franchise  to  CathoUck  For  Raftirm.  By  Lard  KAna, 
from  Buialem,  gtolKirtritIri  t— By  tlw  Earl  of  lUoma, 
from  MMflid,  Yorkahlfei— By  th*  MMquta  of  D0v» 
•BiiiB,  from  Lya-iD-th»-Wa«^  tai  Wnrwtiwhirt ;— ly 
I^ord  Kiwa,  from  WelUngtaa,  In  Sooienetahiiv  ;  and  ftom 
Nuncateo,  Warwick  t  bytha  Lobd  CsAXCBLLoap  ham 
Bradford,  in  Yoriuhifi.  signed  by  bctwMB  e^OOO  ani  !,«• 
persons:— By  Lord  Kino,  from  th«  IUt»f«yen  ef  8L 
Panaras,  in &vour of  the Sciect  Vcatriea  BQI ;  aadbyfhi 
Earl  of  DAKTMOum,  fton  cIm  View  mt  Um  tmm  pam 
«gainttiL 

Prescription  Bill. — ^Tithes.]  Lord 
King  had  two  Petitions  to  present  oo  a 
different  subject  from  that  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  Both  petitions  were  in  favour  of 
the  Prescription  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bieoch, 
but  which  was  likely  to  be  strangled  in 
this  Session  as  it  had  been  in  the  last. 
One  of  the  petitions  was  from  the  owneis 
and  occupiers  of  lands  to  the  extent  of 
5,000  acres  in  the  county  of  Sufiblk ;  the 
other  from  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  in  Lakenheath,  and  they  prayed 
that  the  Bill  might  speedily  pass,  as  other- 
wise they  would  be  continually  harassed 
with  suits  for  tithes,  as  they  had  recently 
been,  after  an  exemption  for  centuries. 
The  Suffolk  petitioners  stated,  that  ths 
lands  which  they  held  had  belonged  to  the 
priory  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  as  such  had 
been  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tithes; 
and  that  they  had  remained  exempt  for 
several  centuries,  till  suits  for  tithes  were 
recently  commenced  a^^ainst  them  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely,  who  were  lords 
of  the  manor,  in  which  lawsuits  the  pe- 
titioners had  expended  5,000/.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  had  lately  granted  a  new 
lease  to  their  own  steward  of  the  manortand 
by  the  terms  on  which  it  was  taken  he  was 

»  

bound  to  prosecute  these  suits.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  had  also  taken  fines  from 
them  on  the  renewal  of  their  leases,  as  if 
the  land  had  been  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  and  had  appointed  a  vicar 
of  the  parish,  who,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  a  non-resident  and  a  pluralist.  This 
disturbance  of  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
then,  came  from  the  clergy,  who  profcsssd 
to  be  averse  to  all  changes,  and  to  be  de« 
sirous  that  everything  should  remain  on- 
changed,  but  who,  when  their  own  interests 
were  concerned,  became  arch-distnrbeis 
of  the  peace. 

Lord  FAlenborough  considered  it  htsdaty 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  ex* 
prcssion  which  the  noble  liord  had  used 
with  respect  to  the  clergy.  The  noble  Lord 
had  said  that  they  were  the  trch-diiCaibm 
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when  their  own  interests  were  concerned, 
ftlthoagh  under  other  circumstances  they 
were  adverse  to  all  change.  But  the  more 
ht  saw  of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  the 
more  he  was  convinced  there  was  the 
grossest  injustice  in  making  such  a  charge 
against  them.  Even  they  themselves  had 
lately  come  forward  with  measures  of  im- 
provement and  amendment.  He  knew 
the  abilities  and  kindness  and  excellent 
disposition  of  his  noble  friend,  but  really 
these  constant  attacks  on  the  clergy  had  a 
tendency  to  detract  from  the  position 
which  his  noble  friend  ought  to  hold  in 
that  House,  and  very  much  disparaged  him. 
Lord  King:  If  the  noble  Lord  had  waited 
tohearthe  petition  read,  he  would  admit  that 
the  charge  I  made  was  fully  borne  out  by 
the  facts  of  it,  and  that  in  all  respects  it 
was  well  founded.     The  petitioners  com- 

Slained  that  the  property  they  held  had 
een  for  centuries  exempted  from  tithe,  but 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely  had  in- 
troduced a  claim,  and  subjected  them  to 
great  and  unnecessary  litigation.  It  was 
tor  that  reason  I  said  that  the  members  of 
the  Church,  however  unwilling  they  were 
to  disturb  settled  institutions,  or  to  agree 
to  such  a  change  as  the  late  great  mea- 
sure would  have  effected,  are  very  ready 
to  disturb  the  settled  order  of  things  when 
it  if  their  interest  to  do  so.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  district  from  whence  the  pe- 
tition comes;  and  if  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  does  not  pass  this  Ses- 
sion, and  if  the  clergy  persevere  in  their 
obnoxious  claim;  I  believe  they  will  not  be 
able  to  resist  the  odium  which  in  a  short 
time  will  be  raised  generally  against  tithes. 
Petitions  to  lie  on  the  Table. 
Lord  King  presented  the  Petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Knockbred a  against  the 
payment  of  tithes. 

Lord  Suffield:  My  Lords,  I  feel  myself 
called  on  to  make  an  apology  to  my  noble 
friend  at  this  side  of  the  House  for  the  re- 
monstrances which,  some  time  ago,  I  made 
to  the  course  he  was  pursuing  with  respect 
to  the  Church,  for  his  attack  on  it,  and 
the  observations  with  which  he  accompa- 
nied the  presentation  of  some  petitions  on 
the  subject  of  tithes.  But  I  confess,  my 
Lords,  that  the  events  of  the  last  few  days 
have  produced  a  considerable  effect  on  my 
mind,  and  I  feel  that  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain of  the  right  reverend  Prelates  in  this 
House,  on  a  late  occasion,  has  been  such 
as  to  call  for  some  observation ;  and,  my 
LofdSi  I  will  at  once  avow,  that  that  con- 


duct has  made,  in  my  mind,  a  considsN 
able  alteration  respecting  them.  I  speak 
without  any  preparation,  as  I  had  no  idea 
that  any  thing  would  occur  to-day  to  draw 
the  expression  of  my  sentiments  from  me; 
but  I  feel  it  due  to  the  House,  and  to  that 
right  reverend  bench,  at  once  to  state,  can* 
didly  and  openly,  my  feelings.  My  Lords, 
I  have  always  looked  at  the  existence  of 
that  body  in  the  House  as  liable  to  one  ob- 
jection— I  always  considered  that  the  right 
reverend  bench  were  at  all  times  ready  to 
throw  their  weight  into  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  existing  Government.  1  saw  them 
on  all  occasions  acting  along  with  the 
Government.  I  saw  them  ready  and 
willing  to  support  every  Administration 
until  now;  but  the  late  events  have  led 
me  to  remark  what  sort  of  a  Government 
it  is,  that  the  right  reverend  bench  of  Pre- 
lates are  willing  to  be  attached  to.  So  long 
as  the  government  of  the  country  was  arbi- 
trary and  oppresive,  so  long  do  I  find  the 
right  reverend  Prelates  giving  it  their  sup- 
port; but,  as  soon  as  a  liberat  Government 
produces  a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  for  the  extension  and 
security  of  the  liberties  of  the  country,  so 
soon  do  I  find  the  right  reverend  bench  de- 
serting that  Administration,  and  throwing 
all  its  power  into  action  against  it. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon :  My  Lords,  1  risa 
to  order ;  and  I  ask  whether  it  is  consist- 
ent with  the  order  of  our  proceedings  that 
a  noble  Lord  should,  on  the  presentation 
of  a  petition,  be  permitted  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  any  noble  Lord,  or  noble  Lords, 
for  the  vote  which  he  or  they  may  have 
given  on  another  occasion.  There  would 
be  an  end  to  all  freedom  of  discussion  aud 
decision  if  this  were  to  be  allowed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  As  it  is  my 
duty  to  preserve  the  order  of  your  Lord- 
ships' proceedings  as  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power,  and  as  an  appeal  has  been  made  to 
that  order,  which  I  feel  myself  called  upon 
to  decide,  1  must  at  once  state,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  to  refer  to  any  speech  made  in  a 
former  debate  is  contrary  to  the  order  of 
the  House ;  and  I  say  further,  that  to  im- 
pute a  motive  to  the  speeches,  or  to  pass 
imputations  on  the  conduct  of  any  noble 
Lord,  is  contrary  to  all  usage,  and  per- 
fectly irregular;  and  neither  here  nor 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  is  such 
disorder  to  be  permitted  or  endured.  But 
I  must  also  be  allowed  to  state,  that  I  did 
not  know  that  my  noble  friend  adopted 
any  such  course,  and  certainly  I  did  not 
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bear  him  arraign  the  conduct  of  any  mem- 
ber or  body  of  members  of  your  Lordships' 
House.  I  only  heard  him  state — and  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  know  him 
to  be  what  my  noble  friend  has  always 
shown  himself  to  be — a  warm  friend  of  the 
Establishment,  none  of  your  Lordships 
more  so — I  only  heard  him  state  what  the 
conduct  of  the  bench  of  right  reverend  Pre- 
lates had  been  on  former  occasions,  and  on 
a  late  one.  That  the  conduct,  either  in  this 
House  or  out  of  it,  of  anv  noble  Peer 
shall  be  exempt  from  observations  is  a  pro- 
position which  I  am  sure  none  of  your 
Lordships  will  propound  or  sustain ;  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  right  reverend  bench 
will  be  the  last  among  the  members  of  your 
House  to  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
such  impunity,  or  to  evade  the  discussion 
of  the  consequences  of  their  conduct  on  a 
great  occasion.  The  right  reverend  Prelates 
have  acted  with  the  greatest  disinterested- 
ness. Good  God  !  my  Lords,  the  idea  of 
imputing  self  interest  to  the  right  reverend 
Prelates  is  impossible !  Good  God,  my 
Lords,  it  is  the  last  charge  which  I  thought 
any  one  would  have  brought  against  them. 
They  had  a  right  to  pursue  the  course  they 
did.  Who  can  deny  it?  They  had  a 
right  to  vote  against  the  Government;  and 
if  they  thought  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  tripping  up  the  Government,  my  Lords, 
they  had  a  right  to  do  so.  It  could  not 
be  imputed  to  them  that  they  were 
actuated  by  selfish  motives  when  ihcy  act- 
ed against  the  present  Government,  and 
attempted  to  trip  it  up,  and  probably 
thought  that  they  had  tripped  it  up. 

Lord  Ellenhorough :  My  Lords,  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  it  is  not  customary  for  any 
Peer  to  introduce  a  speech  of  his  own  on 
the  question  of  order,  and  to  supplant  the 
noble  Lord  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
House. 

Earl  Grey :  I  don't  know  whether  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words ;  but  if  I 
am,  my  Lords,  I  must  submit  to  your  con- 
sideration, that  whatever  latitude  we  occa- 
sionally take  in  our  debates,  and  however 
far  that  privilege  has  been  stretched  this 
evening,  it  is  totally  irregular  to  introduce 
into  any  discussion,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bating them,  the  grounds  on  which  any 
Member  of  this  House  has  acted  or  vote(f. 
I  should,  therefore,  think  my  noble  friend 
has  overstepped  the  orders  of  the  House  by 
the  remarks  which  he  has  made  on  the 
tendency  of  the  votes  of  some  of  your 
Lordships ;  but,  whether  hie  observations 


are  strictly  in  order  or  not,  I  pot  it  tobii 
good  judgment  whether  the  continaance 
of  them  can  be  attended  with  any  advan- 
tage, and  whether  it  can  be  of  any  service 
to  the  end  that  he  has  in  view  to  introduce 
topics  which  cannot  lead  to  any  result 

Lord  Suffield :  My  Lords,  if  I  have  been 
in  the  least  out  of  order,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  correcuon  of 
my  noble  friends,  and  apologising  for  anj 
unintentional  violation  of  the  rules  of  your 
Lordships'  House  that  I  may  have  been 
betrayed  into.  I  did  not  come  down  to 
the  House  to-day  prepared  to  say  any 
thing  on  the  subject  which  my  noble 
friend  has  introduced;  but  I  thought k 
right  to  take  the  opportunity  which  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  by  him,  relating 
to  the  Church,  afforded  me,  to  offer  my 
excuses  for  having  on  former  occasions 
remonstrated  with  him  on  account  of  the 
terms  which  he  applied  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church.  My  Lords,  in 
doing  so,  I  did  not  mean  to  question  the 
motives  of  the  right  reverend  Prelates  in  the 
vote  which  they  gave  the  other  night;  but 
I  did  allude  to  it,  though  I  have  no  doubt 
their  motives  were  most  excellent,  and  I 
only  stated  that  which  is  naturally  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  In  that  light  only  did  I  state 
that  the  votes  of  the  right  reverend  Prelates 
were  in  favour  of  Government  so  long  ss 
it  adopted  severe  measures  against  the 
people ;  and  that  they  began  to  be  opposed 
to  Government  only  when  a  more  libenl 
policy  was  avowed.  So  long  at  theexist- 
ingAdministration  held  the  reigns  of  power 
with  a  tightened  hand,  so  long  was  it 
assured  ofthe  support  of  the  right  reverend 
Prelates ;  but  the  moment  tlie  system  wu 
to  be  relaxed,  and  the  people  of  England 
were  to  receive  the  full  measure  of  free- 
dom which  they  were  entitled  to  by  the 
Constitution,  then,  for  the  first  time,  were 
their  votes  recorded  against  the  Govern- 
ment. This,  my  Lords,  I  meant  -to  state 
as  the  fact,  without  imputing  motives  to 
any  member  of  your  Lordships'  House.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  apologise  to  the 
House  for  any  breach  of  order  &at  I  have 
been  unintentionally  guilty  of,  and  for  the 
interruption  that  I  have  given  to  the  courK 
of  your  Lordships'  proceedings ;  and  I  will 
sit  down,  assuring  you  that  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  any  thing  which  could  be  con- 
sidered as  offensive  to  any  member  of  the 
House. 

The  Bishop  of  London :  I  concur  with 
the  noble  Earl  at  this  lida  of  tba  Hooi^ii 
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well  as  with  the  noble  Earls  at  the  other 
side,  that  the  greatest  inconvenience  must 
attend  discussions  of  this  irregular  nature ; 
but  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words  in  consequence  of  one  expression 
which  fell  from  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack ;  and  I  ask  that  in- 
dulgence because,  owing  to  causes  which  I 
need  not  more  particularly  dwell  upon,  I 
bad  not  the  advantage  of  being  present  on 
the  occasion  to  which  this  conversation 
refers.  When  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
states  that  the  Bench  of  Bishops  were  in- 
fluenced in  their  votes  on  the  Reform  Bill 
by  a  desire  to  trip  up  the  Government,  I 
cannot  remain  silent ;  and  I  must  declare, 
OD  behalf  of  myright  reverend  friends,that  no 
sach  thought  ever  entered  into  their  minds. 
During  the  brief  conversation  which  I  had 
with  any  of  the  members  of  that  Bench, 
preparatory  to  the  debate,  I  found  no  such 
intention  expressed  by  one  of  them  ;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that,  individually  or  collect- 
ively, they  entertained  no  idea  of  hostilely 
opposing  the  present  Administration.  So 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  con- 
cerned, my  Lords,  neither  T,  nor  any  of 
the  right  reverend  Prelates,  have  reason  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  existing 
Government;  and,  so  far  from  having 
grounds  of  complaint  on  that  head,  a 
noble  Lord  himself  has  originated  one 
g^at  measure  which  was  satisfactory  to 
us  all.  My  Lords,  it  cannot  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  Church  that  the  present  Ad« 
ministration  should  be  dissolved,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  in  all  the  history  of  the 
country,  no  votes  will  ever  be  found  to 
bave  been  given  on  purer  principles  than 
those  which  my  right  reverend  friends  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  on  a  late  occa- 
sion. Whether  that  vote  was  one  of  wis- 
dom or  not  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  but 
this  I  will  say,  my  Lords,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  votes  of  the  right 
reverend  Prelates  were  influenced  by  none 
but  the  purest  motives,  and  by  the  high 
considerations  which  should  e^er  influence 
that  body. 

The  Bishop  of  Landaff:  You  will  per- 
mit me,  my  Lords,  to  say,  that  it  was  my 
earnest  desire  to  have  acted  as  a  noble 
£arl  (the  Earl  of  Haddington),  who  pro- 
nounced a  splendid  eulogium  on  Mr. 
Canning,  said  he  should,  on  the  late  De- 
bate, and  to  have  voted,  if  possible,  for 
the  second  reading,  reserving  to  myself 
the  right  of  not  agreeing  to  all  the  clauses 
of  the  BiU  in  its  further  stages  through 


the  House.  I  was  anxious,  my  Lords,  to 
have  framed  to  myself  any  excuse  which 
would  have  justified  the  giving  my  vote  in 
favour  of  the  second  reading ;  but  the 
more  I  considered  the  measure,  the  more 
objectionable  did  I  find  it  to  be,  and  I  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  mark  my  sense  of 
the  mischief  which  must  ensue  irora  it,  if 
passed  into  a  law,  by  opposing  it  in  that 
particular  stage.  I  have  done  my  duty ;  I 
feel  that  I  have  performed  it  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science, and,  having  done  so,  I  care  little 
for  what  may  be  said  by  the  noble  Lords ; 
and  their  censures  pass  me  as  idle  words, 
or  as  the  echo  of  those  sounds  with  which 
we  are  assailed  in  our  way  to  the  House. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  he  was 
wholly  astonished  at  the  remarks  which 
had  been  made  on  the  motives  of  the 
reverend  Bench,  from  the  highest  quar- 
ters. Noble  Lords  assumed  the  right  to 
censure  the  body  of  Bishops  for  the  vote 
they  had  recently  given.  This  censure 
came  from  those,  too,  who,  from  their  of« 
fice  and  station,  were  bound  to  sustain  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  He  defied  any 
noble  Lord  to  state  a  single  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  country  when  any  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  had  been  so  vilified 
and  insulted  as  the  Bishops  had  been 
within  the  last  week,  by  a  person  of  the 
highest  station  in  the  realm.  They  had 
been  accused  of  voting  against  the  Reform 
Bill  because  it  was  the  measure  of  a 
liberal  Administration.  Was  this  charge 
an  instance  of  liberality ;  and  did  the 
members  of  his  Majesty's  Government  by 
these  remarks  intend  to  incite  and  encou- 
rage violence  ?  He  did  not  apologize  for 
his  warmth  ;  for  he  should  be  ashamed  of 
himself  if  he  could  be  cool  upon  such  a 
subject.  Had  the  attack  upon  the  Bench 
of  Bishops  been  made  at  a  moment  of  ex- 
citement, to  that  excitement  he  would 
have  submitted ;  but  upon  the  mere  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition,  and  that  a  petition 
of  no  consequence,  one  noble  Lord  had 
abused  the  Church  as  the  great  arch-dis- 
turber of  all  order,  and  another  noble  Lord 
had  charged  the  Bishops  with  being  bound 
together  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country,  and  against  all  that 
could  constitute  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  people.  These  were  the  notions 
that  were  propagated  everywhere  against 
the  Bench  of  Bishops,  and  noble  Lords 
had,  moreover,  spoken  against  them  in 
that  House,  in  a  tone  of  sarcasaiy  if  not  of 
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direct  and  positive  censure,  as  a  body  ac- 
tuated by  self-interest,  at  variance  with 
the  public  good.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  ad- 
dress their  Lordships. 

Earl  Grei/  said,  he  should  be  guilty  of 
injustice  to  himself  and  other  noble  Lords, 
if  he  permitted  this  most  unprovoked  at- 
tack to  pass  without  notice.  What  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  had  uttered  was  the 
most  intemperate,  and  the  most  unfound- 
ed insinuation  that  he  had  ever  heard  from 
any  Member  of  that  House.  Whether  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  had  meant  him  per- 
sonally or  not  he  knew  not,  but  whomever 
be  might  mean,  he  could  never  suiFer  such 
an  insinuation  to  pass  ud not iced^or  without 
reprobation.  The  right  reverend  Prelate 
had  said,  that  every  roan  who  had  spoken 
from  that  side  of  the  House  had  spoken  in 
a  tone  of  sarcasm  or  reprobation  of  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  Bishops.  He  (Earl 
Grey)  asked  if  sueh  an  observation  were 
true,  and  if  it  could  with  truth  be  applied 
to  the  very  few  words  which  had  fallen 
from  him.  He  appealed  to  every  noble 
Lord,  whether  there  was  anything  in  what 
he  had  said  at  all  like  what  tlie  right 
reverend  Prelate  had  attributed  to  him. 
Did  he  not  reprobate  the  discussion  alto- 
gether— did  he  not  state  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  discussion  was  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  orders  of  the  House — and 
had  he  not  done  all  he  could  to  stop  it  ? 
On  what  ground,  then,  would  he  ask, 
could  the  right  reverend  Prelate  make  an 
attack  so  intemperate,  and  so  utterly  with- 
out any  pretext  or  foundation?  He  asked 
the  right  reverend  Prelate  whether  it  had 
ever  been  his  (Earl  Grey's)  custom  to  say 
anything  whatever  offensive  to  the  Church, 
or  anything  that  was  not  in  support  of  it? 
But,  said  the  right  reverend  Prelate,  he 
had  heard  from  a  person  holding  the 
highest  situation  of  Government,  frequent 
attempts  to  degrade,  insult,  and  villity  the 
Church.  Whether  the  right  reverend  Pre- 
late alluded  to  him  or  his  noble  friend  on 
the  Woolsack  he  knew  not,  but  of  this  he 
was  perfectly  sure,  that  against  neither 
could  the  observation  or  statement  be 
made  with  any  justice  or  with  any  truth. 
The  right  reverend  Prelate  was  not  content 
with  this  want  of  truth,  but  he  had  uttered 
it  with  all  the  appearance  of  a  spirit  that 
but  little  became  the  garment  that  he 
wore.  It  was  the  grossest  injustice  he  liad 
ever  heard.  But  the  right  reverend  Pre- 
late had  even  gone  much  further*    He 


had  said,  that  those  who  cmgbt  to  k 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  peace, 
and  were  bound  to  support  the  iostitutkMs 
of  the  country,  had  actually  been  the  in- 
stigators of  a  mob  to  insult  the  Bench  cf 
'  Bishops.  He  could  not  conceal  the  coa- 
tempt,  the  indignation,  with  which  he 
heard  the  charge.  He  dared  the  rigkt 
reverend  Prelate  to  state,  if  be  could,  ooe 
single  syllable  of  truth  to  suppoit  the 
falsest  and  most  calunaniooa  accusatios 
which  ever  had  been  heard.  If  anj  nu 
could  be  capable  of  such  conduct,  no  re- 
proof could  be  su£Bciently  sereie.  He 
rejected  the  charge  as  one  totally  «■• 
founded  in  truth,  and  ai  haring  no  oat 
colour  of  foundatioa.  He  denied  that  hi 
had  ever  done  anything  hot  whet  he  wsi 
obliged  to  do  in  the  discharge  of  hk  do(| 
in  that  House — nay,  so  far  from  enconisf- 
ing  proceedings  such  as  the  right  reyerend 
Prelate  had  described,  he  was  one  of  the 
very  first  that  would  exert  the  full  powcf 
of  Government  to  protect  those  whose 
votes  were  hostile  to  him.  He  called 
upon  the  right  reverend  Prelate  to  state 
his  proofs.  He  had  shown  for  the  Bench 
all  the  respect  he  had  sincerely  felt ;  but  he 
now  repelled,  with  scorn  and  indignatioo, 
the  aspersions  which  the  right  reverend 
Prelate  had  endeavoured  to  cast  upon  his 
character,  and  he  called  upon  him  to  sap- 
port  what  he  said  by  proofs. 

The  Bishop  of  ExeteVf  beiug  called 
upon  to  produce  proofs  of  what  he  had 
asserted,  was  not  unwilling  to  admit  that, 
although  he  had  charged  the  excitement 
which  existed  against  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  throughout  the  country  to  the 
language  which  had  been  held  in  that 
House,  he  had  not  meant  to  bring  any 
charge  against  the  noble  Earl.  He  would 
now,  however,  proceed  to  prove  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  asserted.  Irregular  as  it 
might  be  to  refer  to  the  Debate  that  had 
recently  taken  place,  yet,  under  the  peeu* 
liar  circumstances  of  his  case,  he  hoped 
for  the  indulgence  of  their  Lordships  ia 
being  allowed  to  refer  to  the  proceediDCS 
in  question.  It  must  be  within  the  recol- 
lection of  every  noble  Lord  who  heard 
him,  that  in  the  first  night  of  the  Debate 
upon  the  Bill,  the  noble  Earl,  in  stating 
the  case  to  the  House,  without  any  one 
thing  to  excite  him  from  the  Beneh  of 
Bishops,  had  thought  himself  justified  ia 
calling  upon  the  Bench  seriously  to  take 
to  mind  what  would  be  their  condilioM  in 
their  country,  if  there  were  to  bs  ftwMiid  e 
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iiftiTOW  majority  of  lay  Lords  against  the 
Bill,  and  if  it  were  to  be  discovered  that 
the  Bishops  had  voted  with  that  narrow 
majority.  The  noble  Earl  had  put  this  in 
ft  way  to  show  that  he  expected  that  the 
Bench  would  be  induced  by  the  fear  of 
odium  to  vote  with  Ministers.  To  call 
upon  any  set  of  men — to  call  upon  one  of 
the  great  States  of  the  realm,  as  they  were 
termed  by  the  sages  of  the  law,  and  by  the 
law  itself — to  call  upon  them  by  way  of  a 
menace  of  popular  indignation,  had  the 
tendency — a  tendency  which  the  noble 
Earl,  perhaps,  little  suspected — of  exciting 
the  odium  of  the  people.  Had  not  that 
odium  been  eicited,  and  was  not  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  exposed  to  its  effects  ? 
The  Doble  Earl  had  assumed  the  character 
of  a  prophet,  and  had  told  the  Bishops 
**  to  set  their  houses  in  order."  It  was 
true  that  the  noble  Earl  did  not  conclude 
the  sentence.  He  left  that  for  themselves 
to  do,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  know 
that  he  referred  to  where  the  prophet 
had  threatened  destruction.  The  noble 
EUirl,  in  the  same  speech,  had  taken  special 
care  to  remind  the  Bench  of  Bishops  that 
certain  important  questions  were  in  agita- 
tion, which  might  take  the  turn  that  would 
prove  favourable  or  unfavourable,  accord- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  the  Bench  on  that 
night.  What  were  these  questions  ? 
Where  were  they  in  agitation,  but  in  the 
councils  of  which  the  noble  Lord  was  at 
the  head — he  hoped  so,  at  least,  for  he 
hoped  that  the  noble  Earl  did  not  delegate 
his  superiority  to  inferior  minds.  If  the 
Doble  Earl  meant  that  schemes  of  confis- 
cation were  contemplated — if  the  noble 
Earl  meant  that  the  bold  among  the  mul- 
titude would  be  encouraged,  and  that  the 
maltitude  would  be  goaded  on  to  more 
immediate  execution — then  he  f  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  could,  indeed,  conceive  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishops  that  night  might 
have  the  efiect  of  driving  the  multitude  to 
such  purposes.  Had  he  suid  anything  but 
what  the  proofs  he  had  adduced  fully 
substantiated  ?  The  langua(;e  of  the  noble 
Earl  had  an  evident  tendency  to  implicate 
the  Prelates  with  the  people,  and  to  make 
them  be  regarded  by  the  people  through- 
out all  the  country  as  their  foes.  The 
people  already  pretty  well  echoed  the 
noble  Earl's  suggestions,  for  they  read  the 
Debates,  and  the  same  language  was  re- 
peated by  the  Journals.  The  Bishops 
were  threatened  to  be  driven  from  their 
stations  btcaust  they  did  not  vote  for  Mi- 


nisters— because  for  once  they  had  thus 
voted  upon  the  greatest  question  agitated 
since  the  Revolution,  when  the  Bishops 
had  acted  in  defiance  of  the  Crown. 
Where  would  their  Lordships  have  been, 
where  would  the  country  have  been,  but 
for  the  Bishops  at  the  Revolution  ?  The 
present  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
the  Bench  of  Bishops  had  opposed  the 
present  Ministers,  and  yet  for  opposing 
the  in  this  once  they  were  charged  with 
deserving  all  the  mischief  with  which  they 
had  been  threatened. 

Earl  Grey  wished  to  ask  the  right 
reverend  Prelate,  why  he  had  not  mads 
the  serious  charges  he  now  brought  for- 
ward, when  the  words  he  imputed  to  him 
were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  Houss, 
and  when  he  could  have  made  those 
charges  in  a  regular  manner.  For  his 
part,  he  thought  that  the  right  reverend 
Prelate's  proofs  corresponded  very  little 
with  his  assertions.  The  right  reverend 
Prelate  charged  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
with  having  purposely  done  all  in  their 
power  to  encourage  tumult  and  excite  the 
mob  to  acts  of  popular  violence. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter :  Most  solemnly 
do  I  declare  that  I  do  not  think  I  have 
used  any  such  words.  Upon  my  honour 
and  conscience  I  did  not  use  those  words. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  never  accused  his 
Majesty's  Government  of  exciting  ths 
people  to  outrage. 

Earl  Grey :  The  right  reverend  Prelate 
in  his  anger  was  not  likely  to  recollect 
what  words  he  did  use.  He  certainly 
understood  that  the  right  reverend  Prelate 
had  most  positively  charged  him,  or 
charged  the  Ministers,  with  having  encou- 
raged and  excited  the  people  to  acts  of 
violence.  He  could  not  misunderstand 
the  words  which  had  been  used.  The 
right  reverend  Prelate  had  attacked  him 
for  having  used  a  tone  of  warning  to  the 
Bench  against  the  consequence  of  their 
votes.  E-ie  at  the  very  time  had  disclaimed 
all  intention  to  intimidate  or  menace,  but 
he  had  certainly  submitted  to  them,  what 
might  be  the  consequence  of  the  rejection 
of  a  measure,  in  favour  of  which  the  public 
feelings  were  so  strongly  excited  through* 
out  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  had 
never  meant  that  the  Bench  should  sur- 
render  their  right  of  voting  according  to 
their  judgment;  all  he  had  meant  was, 
that  they  should  look  calmly  upon  tbt 
consequences  which  might  follow  froBS 
their  opposing  the  Dill*    He  hid  iatro-f 
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duced  this  in  terms  of  respect,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  professed  himself,  what  he 
really  was,  and  ever  had  been,  a  zealous 
friend  of  the  Church.  He  had  said,  that 
he  had  perceived  that  the  right  reverend 
Prelates  did  appreciate  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  had  introduced  Reforms  which 
had  met  with  his  support,  and  he  called 
upon  them  to  consider  whether,  in  oppos- 
ing public  opinion,  in  the  present  case, 
they  might  not  incur  great  and  serious 
danger.  The  right  reverend  Prelate  had 
uttered  a  foul  and  calumnious  aspersion, 
totally  unfounded  in  truth,  nor  had  he  in 
the  least  benefitted  himself  by  the  expla- 
nations he  had  entered  into.  The  right 
reverend  Prelate  charged  the  Government 
with  encouraging  acts  of  violence  against 
himself  and  his  brethren,  and  for  that 
charge  there  was  not  the  smallest  founda- 
tion. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington:  My  Lords, 
the  question  before  the  House  arises  on  a 

Eitition  which  was  presented  by  a  noble 
aron,  in  which  a  charge  is  made  against 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ely,  but  the  noble  Lord  who  presented 
it,  indulges  so  much  in  a  habit  of  joking, 
that  nothing  very  serious  was  apprehended 
from  his  charge.  Well,  then,  a  noble  Lord 
on  the  same  side  comes  forward  and  makes 
a  charge  against  the  right  reverend  bench, 
and  tells  you  that  the  right  reverend  Pre- 
lates have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  their 
support  to  the  Governments  thatconducled 
themselves  on  arbitrary  principles,  but 
that  they  now  refused  to  vote  for  an  Admi- 
nistration which  was  the  first  to  introduce 
very  liberal  measures.  My  Lords,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  the  noble  Lord 
means  by  Governments  conducted  on 
arbitrary  principles.  I  desire  to  know  on 
what  act  he  founds  that  assertion,  so  far 
as  the  Government  which  immediately 
preceded  the  present  is  concerned.  The 
charge  is  made  on  the  incidental  discus- 
sion attending  the  presentation  of  a  peti- 
tion ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  noble 
Baron  can  think  of  seriously  repeating  it. 
My  Lords,  in  defence  of  the  bench  of 
Bishops  I  must  say  that,  for  ten  months, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  a  divi- 
sion occurring  where  the  right  reverend  Pre- 
lates had  it  in  their  power  to  show  whether 
they  gave  their  support  to  the  present  Go- 
vernment or  not.  There  was  only  one  divi- 
sion in  which  I  voted,  and  that  was  with 
regard  to  the  postponement  of  the  Bank- 
raptcy  Bill  for  a  few  days;  and  yet  the  right 


reverend  Prelates  are  accused  of 
refused  to  give  the  present  Govemmas 
their  support  because^  in  one  instaDce,  thei 
have  thought  proper  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. If  the  Bench  of  Bishops  refuted  to 
give  their  support  to  his  Majesty's  GofCfB- 
ment  on  that  occasion,  I  can  onlysuppne 
that  they  felt  they  could  not  do  so  consiit- 
ently  with  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  of 
the  obligations  which  they  owed  to  tlie 
country  to  support  its  institutions.  Tie 
right  reverend  bench  were  entitled  to  the 
same  indulgence  which  any  one  of  theit 
Lordships  claimed  in  his  own  person,  and 
I  think  that  nothing  can  be  more  unfair 
than  to  bring  such  unfounded  chargei 
against  it. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  his  Majestj'i 
Government  had  said,  that  Govemmeot 
had  afforded  no  encouragement  to  the 
mobs  in  the  violence  and  outrages  which 
had  been  committed  by  them.  He  did 
not  accuse  his  Majesty's  Grovernment 
of  having  done  any  such  thing.  But  u 
attacks  had  been  made  on  the  lives  and 
properties  of  noble  Lords  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  and  as  he  (the  Duke  of  New- 
castle) had  been  himself  yesterday  oiade 
the  subject  of  one  of  those  attacks,  oo  hit 
return  from  his  attendance  in  that  House, 
he  begged  to  know  from  his  Mnjestys 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment,  whether  the  King's  Ministers  hid 
taken  any  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  that  protection  to  the  lives  and 
properties  of  noble  Lords  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  which  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect and  to  receive  from  a  regularly 
constituted  Government.  He-  would  just 
state  to  the  House  the  circumstances  of 
the  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him 
yesterday  on  his  return  from  his  attendance 
in  that  House,  and  the  reasons  which  he 
had  for  complaining  with  regard  to  the 
impossibility  which  he  experienced  is 
obtaining  assistance  from  the  Home  Office. 
On  his  return  home  yesterday  evening,  he 
found  his  house  surrounded  by  anumeroos 
and  violent  mob.  After  some  considers* 
tion  he  thought  the  best  course  to  adopt 
under  such  circumstances  was,  to  go  down 
to  the  Home  Office  to  seek  for  protectioa 
for  his  person  and  property.  This  occurred, 
he  supposed,  shortly  after  seven  o'clodu 
He  could  not  be  precise  to  the  minute,  as 
unfortunately  he  had  not  his  watch  about 
him,  for,  amongst  other  accidents^  hk 
pocket  had  been  picked  of  it;  bat  be 
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a  clock  in  his  way,  and  he  recollected  | 
that  the  time  was  a  little  past  seven  o'clock. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  Home  Office  there 
was  nobody  there  to  give  him  any  informa- 
tion, there  was  no  person  with  whom  he 
could  communicate,  and  he  begged  to 
know  whether  it  was  usual  for  the  official 
persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  there, 
to  •  go  away  from  thence  at  such  an  early 
hour,  especially  in  times  of  such  difficulty 
and  danger  as  the  present?  If  such  was 
the  usual  practice  in  that  office,  he  would 
not  say  a  word  more  on  that  point.  lie 
must  be  permitted,  however,  to  observe, 
that  on  an  occasion  like  that  of  yesterday, 
when  such  attacks  as  had  been  made  by 
the  mob  on  himself,  and  on  other  Peers 
sitting  on  that  side  of  the  House,  might 
have  been  expected,  some  persons  ought 
to  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  Home 
Office  to  receive  their  complaints,  and  to 
afford  them  protection.  He  thought  that 
such  persons  ought  to  be  found  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Home  Office,  and  it  was  under 
that  impression  that  he  went  there  to  seek 
for  their  assistance.  But  he  found  na 
such  person  there,  and  he  was  consequently 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  person  con- 
nected with  the  police,  who,  he  must  say, 
gave  him  every  assistance.  The  fact  was, 
that  if  such  outrageous  proceedings  as 
those  to  which  he  was  alluding  were  not 
prevented  and  put  down,  they  would  have 
no  government  in  this  country  but  the 
government  of  a  mob.  If  the  Government 
did  not  put  down  such  proceedings,  and 
if  the  mob  were  allowed  to  go  on  with  the 
attacks  which  they  were  making  on  noble 
Lords  on  that  side  of  the  House,  both  in 
their  progress  to,  and  on  their  return  from 
the  House,  on  accoupt  of  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  their  duty,  he  would  repeat, 
that  mob  government  would  be,  in  fact, 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  regular 
Government  of  the  country  would  stand 
the  chance  of  being  accused  of  neglecting 
its  duty  through  the  fear  of  the  mob. 
Before  he  sat  down  he  would  entreat  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  guard  against  the 
doings  of  the  mob  which  was  announced 
for  to-morrow.  He  would  caution  them 
to  prevent  such  large  collections  of  the 
people,  under  existing  circumstances,  as 
were  announced  for  that  occasion.  If  they 
did  not  do  so,  tumult,  and  riot,  and  dis- 
order, might  be  the  result;  and  attacks 
might  be  renewed  on  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  those  noble  Lords  who  had  given 
a  conscientious  vote  against  the  Reform 
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Bill.  It  was  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  attacks  which  had  been  made  per- 
sonally upon  himself  or  upon  his  property, 
that  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  to  this  subject ;  it  was  on 
account  of  .his  anxiety  for  the  general  good 
of  the  country,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
he  had  also  some  circumstances  to  state 
illustrative  of  the  system  of  outrage  carried 
on  against  noble  Lords  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department.  He  should  not  have  done 
so  on  account  of  any  personal  attacks  that 
had  been  made  upon  himself,  but  as  the 
noble  Duke  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
mentioned  the  attacks  which  had  been 
made  on  his  person  and  property,  he  (the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry)  would  state  to 
their  Lordships  what  had  occurred  to  him 
in  his  coming  down  to  and  returning  from 
the  House  yesterday.  On  his  coming 
down  to  the  House  he  was  assailed  by  a 
large  mob,  and  he  was  also  in  his  return 
from  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  that 
House,  again  attacked  by  a  furious  mob. 
He  would  not  say  that  all  arrangements 
for  the  prevention  of  such  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings had  been  neglected  by  Govern- 
ment, but  it  did  so  happen  on  this  occasion, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  policeman 
stationed  in  Parliament-street,  where  an 
immense  and  riotous  mob  was  assembled^ 
though  there  was  a  considerable  police 
force  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  House. '  He  was  proceeding  home 
from  the  House  ii;i  his  cabriolet,  when 
this  mob  in  Parliament-street  attacked 
him.  They  seized  his  cabriolet,  endea- 
voured to  drag  him  out  of  it,  and  one  big 
strong  fellow  hit  him  a  violent  blow  with  a 
stick  on  his  arm.  If  the  mob  had  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  him  out  of  his  cabriolet; 
he  was  quite  sure  they  would  have  mur- 
dered him ;  but,  fortunately  for  him,  the 
individual  who  was  with  him  in  the  cabri- 
olet drove  the  horse  forward,  and  he  thus 
escaped  from  the  mob.  He  did  not  state 
the  circumstances  of  this  attack  upon  his 
life  through  fear  or  alarm.  Knowing,  as 
he  did,  that  we  can  all  die  but  once,  and 
that  when  our  time  arrives  we  must  go, 
he  was  not  accessible  to  personal  intimida- 
tion. But  he,  and  the  other  Peers  in  that 
House  who  were  made  the  objects  of  such 
attacks  on  the  part  of  an  outrageous  mob^ 
had  a  right  to  demand  protection  from  his 
R 
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Magesty's  Government.  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  should  have  remembered  that 
such  attacks  might  be  made,  and  should 
have  been  prepared  to  provide  their  Lord- 
ships with  due  protection  both  for  their 
persons  and  properties.  He  (the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry)  had  not  only  been  per- 
sonally attacked  and  his  life  put  in  danger, 
but  a  large  mob  had  also  attacked  his 
house,  and  if  the  windows  of  his  house  had 
been  mended  since  the  former  attack 
which  was  made  upon  it,  they  would  have 
been  all  broken.  As  it  was,  such  as  had 
been  mended  were  all  broken  last  night  by 
the  mob.  He  thought  that  under  such 
circumstances  he  had  a  right  to  call  for  the 
protection  of  his  Majesty's  Government. 
The  Government  were  bound  to  protect 
the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his  Majes- 
ty's subjects,  which  included,  of  course,  the 
noble  Lords  on  both  sides  of  that  House, 
Rnd  to  see  that  none  of  them  should  be 
made  the  victims  of  popular  fury.  The 
Peers  of  Parliament  should  be  defended 
against  the  assaults  of  a  violent  mob,  in 
their  progress  to  and  from  that  House. 
They  were  entitled  to  that  protection  while 
discharging  the  important  duties  which 
-devolved  upon  them.  He  must  say,  that 
if  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  mob 
were  allowed  to  go  on,  and  if  such  attacks 
were  to  be  permitted  upon  the  persons  as 
well  as  the  properties  of  the  Members  of 
that  House,  he,  for  one,  was  determined  to 
carry  arms  about  with  him  for  his  protec- 
tion, and  he  would  now  declare,  that  if 
any  man  should  attack  him  again  in  the 
way  that  he  was  attacked  last  nisrht,  he 
would  use  the  arms  which  he  would  carry 
with  him  in  his  vindication  and  self- 
defence.  If  any  man  should  strike  him  as 
the  fellow  did  last  night,  he  would  use 
those  arms  in  his  defence.  A^ain  he 
would  call  on  his  Majesty's  Government 
to  take  proper  precautions  against  such 
outrageous  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
mob — again  he  would  urge  on  them  the 
necessity  of  taking  such  steps  as  were 
necessary  under  existing  circumstanres  to 
afford  protection  to  the  Members  of  that 
House  in  the  discharge  of  their  public 
duties. 

Viscount  Melbourne  begged  to  assure 
the  noble  Marquis  and  tiie  noble  Duke 
opposite,  that  the  first  desire  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  in  general,  and  of  him- 
self in  pafticular,  as  it  was  his  rsp<^Mal 
duty,  was  to  afibrd  every  pos^il>l(>  protection 
both  to  the  persons  and  properties  of  all 


his  Majest/s  subjects.  He  deeply  lanentej 
the  state  of  excitement  in  tbis  town  at 
present :  he  deeply  regretted  tbe  agitatioc 
which  prevailed  in  it,  and  he  deeply  and 
sincerely  lamented  that  any  noble  Lord,  or 
any  individual,  should  have  been  exposed 
to  acts  of  outrage  and  violence.  He  could 
assure  thenoblc  Lords  who  had  complained 
of  such  acts  of  outrage,  and  be  cosld 
assure  the  House,  that  no  individual  ooald 
be  more  anxious  than  he  was  to  use  every 
effort  in  his  power,  and  to  direct  all  tbe 
energy  and  force  of  the  law  towards  re- 
pressing every  species  of  violence  and 
outrage.  When,  however,  he  was  told 
that  means  of  defence  should  have  ben 
provided  against  the  attacks  which  nigbc 
have  been  expected  upon  the  houses  of 
noble  Lords  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  he  begged  their  Lordships  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  that  when  a  violent  agitatitm 
prevailed,  when  great  crowds  of  people 
were  collected  together  in  di£ferent  parts  of 
the  town,  and  when  the  rabble  were  led  to 
commit  those  acts  of  outrage,  some  of 
which  had  been  unfortunately  committed 
on  this  occasion — when  such  a  state  of 
things  existed,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
for  the  Magistrates,  with  any  force  that 
was  in  their  possession,  or  that  they  coold 
bring  together,  to  guard  every  house  in 
town  that  might  be  supposed  liable  to  be 
attacked.  He  exceedingly  regretted  that 
the  house  of  the  noble  Duke  oppoiite 
should  have  been  attacked  in  the  manorr 
he  had  stated.  The  noble. Duke  stated, 
that  on  his  applying  at  the  Home  Office, 
he  could  6nd  no  person  there  to  give  him 
assistance,  or  information  as  to  where  be 
could  procure  it.  He. must  beg,  therefore, 
to  state  in  his  own  vindication,  that  everr 
arrangement  had  been  made  by  tbe  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Home  Office 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  make,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  tows 
last  evening,  and  if  the  noble  Duke  had 
a))plied  either  to  the  police-office  in  his 
neighbourhood  in  Marylebone-street,  orto 
the  policc-ofHce  in  Scotland-yard,  instead 
of  going  to  the  Home  Office,  he  woald 
have  found  that  assistance  which  he 
required.  When  the  noble  Duke  did 
apply  to  the  police,  as  he  had  stated,  thai 
assistance  was  adbrded  to  him,  as  tbe 
report  made  to  him  that  morning  slated, 
promptly  and  etliciently.  Again  he  wooM 
say,  that  the  outrages  on  property  were 
deeply  to  be  lamented  and  deprecatcdp 
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they  had  come  the  other  day,  he  was 
ready  to  say,  that  it  was  a  consequence 


and  the  outrages  upon  the  persons  of  m- 
dividoals  were  still  more  to  be  deplored 
tod  deprecated.  He  was  exceedingly 
sorry  to  hear  that  the  noble  Marquis  oppo- 
site (Londonderry)  had  been  attacked  in  the 


for  which  he  was  well  prepared,  and  which 
he  fully  expected  at  the  time  when  he  had 
given  his  vote.     He  did  not  think  that 


▼iolent  manner  that  he  had  stated.  It  was  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  had  done 
much  to  be  regretted,  sincerely  and  ex-  any  thing  to  disgrace  themselves.  He  wai 
eeedingly  to  be  deprecated,  and  this  happy  to  see  such  prudence  exhibited  by 
observation  applied  to  the  case  of  other  them.  Notwithstanding  the  means  that 
Peers  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  noble  Mar-  ;  were  tried  to  create  excitement  among  the 
quia,  that  any  particular  course  which  they  people,  he  was  satisfied,  and  felt  a  oonfi* 
might  have  felt  it  necessary  to  pursue  on  dent  hope,  that  they  would  treat  their 
any  public  question  should  expose  them  Lordships  with  respect,  and  would  believe 
to  popular  displeasure.  He  need  not  that  their  Lordships,  in  coming  to  the  de* 
repeat  that  he  regretted  it  much.  He  need  cision  to  which  they  had  come,  had  no 
not  say,  that  he  deprecated  and  condemned  intention  of  injuring  their  liberties,  but 
in  the  strongest  manner  the  display  of  any  :  rather,  that  in  the  vote  to  which  the  people 
thing  like  violence  towards  them.  Every  might  think,  perhaps,  they  had  wrongly 
thing  that  depended  on  his  Majesty's  come,  had  taken  that  course  which  to  them 
Government  would  be  done  to  preserve  appeared  the  best  for  the  protection  and 
the  public  peace.  But  the  noble  Marquis  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
must  see,  that  the  Government,  take  what ;  the  people.  He  must  say,  in  justice  to 
steps  it  might,  could  not  prevent  many  the  mhabitants  of  this  town,  that  they 
things  that  had  occurred,  as  the  result  of  had  not  committed  any  thing  in  the  way 
popular  excitement  in  the  metropolis ;  but  of  disturbance  of  public  order,  beyond 
ne  repeated  that  it  was  the  firm  determin-  ,  what  he  had  reason  to  expect,  or  even  so 
ation  of    Government  to  use  all    means    much. 

at  its  disposal  to  prevent  the  violation  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  no  public 
of  the  public  peace.  <  excitement  prevailed  on  this  subject  m  the 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that ;  metropolis,  that  had  not  been  mainly  and 
he  fully  concurred  in  every  thing  that  had  entirely  occasioned  by  the  public  rress, 
fallen  from  the  noble  Viscount.  He  was  and  if  his  Majesty's  Ministers  did  not 
quite  sure  that  the  subject  would  en-  take  steps  to  coerce  that  Press,  but  allow- 
gage  the  noble  Lord's  best  attention,  and  ed  it  to  pursue  its  present  criminal  course 
that  he  would  use  all  the  means  in  his  with  perfect  impunity,  there  was  no  calcu- 
power  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  lating  what  mischief  might  happen.  He 
and  property  of  the  noble  Lords  in  that  gave  the  noble  Viscount  credit  for  what 
House,  in  common  witii  the  rest  of  the  he  had  stated,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
King's  subjects.  He  would,  however,  beg  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  do  what 
to  suggest  to  the  noble  Lord  the  propriety  they  could  to  preserve  the  public  peace^ — 
of  having  a  police  force  stationed  along  what  was  expected  from  them  both  as 
Parliament-street  and  Whitehall,  as  well  Ministers  and  as  gentlemen  and  men  of 
as  in  Palace-yard,  in  order  to  afford  safe    honour. 


and  free  access  to  that  House.  Such  a 
course  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
crowds  were  generally  collected  in  greatest 


Subject  dropped. 

Select  Vestries  Bill.]  Viscount 
force  beyond  the  line  where  the  police  Melbourne  moved  the  second  reading  of 
were  stationed.  the  Select  Vestries  Bill. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  said,  he  was  ready  to  The  Duke  of  Wellington  asked  what 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  activity  was  the  object  of  the  Bill  ? 
of  the  noble  Secretary  for  the  Home  De-  Vi8Count3fe^t<ntesaid,that  it  went  to 
partment,  in  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  establish  several  new,  and  he,  considered, 
preserve  the  public  tranquillity.  He  did  necessary,  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
believe  that  every  possible  means  had  been  powers  of  vestries  in  general,  and  select 
taken  in  that  respect,  and  for  guarding  vestries  in  particular,  with  respect  to  which 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  Members  great  excitement  at  present  prevailed  in 
of  that  House.  Certainly,  considering  the  metropolis,  and  in  several  of  the  large 
the  excitement  t)iat  prevailed,  as  one  of  towns  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  ap- 
the  consequences  of  the  vots  to  which  \  peared  that  the  common*Iaw  riitht  of  all 
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rate-payers  to  vote  at  vestries  was  found 
to  be  extremely  inconvenient  in  large  and 
populous  parishes,  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  proceedings  of  vestries,  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  many  cases,  to  have  the  busi- 
ness of  the  parish  confided  to  select  bodies. 
This,  however,  was,  in  its  turn,  found  to 
lead  to  some  abuses,  and  to  very  general 
dissatisfaction.  It  was  complained  of  from 
all  quarters,  and  its  inconvenience  was  ad- 
mitted even  by  many  of  the  members  of 
those  select  bodies,  that  it  was  a  system 
which  required  alteration.  The  object  of 
the  present  Bill  was,  to  make  those  amend- 
ments which  were  considered  necessary  in 
the  system.  He  would  now  move,  that  the 
Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time,  and  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  up-stairs.  One  of 
its  chief  objects  was,  to  introduce  a  system 
of  general  election  from  the  whole  body 
of  rate-payers,  under  certain  regulations. 
As  the  measure  was  one  the  necessity  of 
which  seemed  to  be  admitted  by  all  parties, 
he  supposed  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  its  being  now  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  Skelmersdale  said,  he  would  not 
object  to  the  second  reading,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  was  to  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  as  he '  considered  the 
Bill  would  require  considerable  amend- 
ment before  it  could  be  passed  into  a  law. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought,  that 
that  clause  in  the  Bill  which  left  it  op- 
tional with  a  parish  to  avail  itself  of  it  or 
not,  would  not  have  the  effect  of  allaying 
the  excitement  which  at  present  existed 
on  this  subject :  he  feared  it  would  have 
the  contrary  efiect  to  what  was  intended, 
and  was,  therefore,  particularly  objection- 
able. He  admitted  that  the  system  in 
many  of  the  parishes  in  the  metropolis  re- 
quired amendment,  but  why  not  confine 
the  Bill  to  the  metropolis,  or  why  not 
apply  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  to  the 
metropolitan  parishes,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  complained  of? 

Lord  King  said,  that  much  greater  ex- 
citement would  be  caused  if  this  Bill  was 
thrown  out,  than  could  possibly  arise 
from  the  operation  of  any  clause  in  it, 
such  as  that  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Duke. 
It  being  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
existing  system  required  revision  and 
amendment,  whatever  they  did  for  that 
purpose  should,  in  order  to  efiect  the  ob- 
jects which  they  had  in  view,  be  done  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

The  Bishop  of  LondoUy  speaking  from 
what  he  knew  of  the  system  of  select 


vestries  in  several  parishes  in  this  metio- 
polis,  feared  that  some  such  measure  u 
this  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
better  regulation  and  amendment.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  govemmeDt  of 
parishes  should  be  placed  as  muck  as 
possible  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
general  Government  of  the  country— thtt 
was  to  say,  that  the  people  should  hate 
the  election  of  their  parochial,  as  they  hid 
of  their  Parliamentary  Representadreif 
who  had  to  deal  with  their  money,  h 
might  be  necessary,  howerer,  to;  intrih 
duce  some  modifications  of  the  Bill,  both 
as  regarded,  parishes  in  London  and  ii 
the  country,  and  for  that  purpose,  as  well 
as  for  coming  to  a  true  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  it,  it  was  necessary  to  refcr 
it  to  a  Committee  up-stairs. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  Committee 
appointed. 

Scotch  Appeals.]  Tlie  Lord  Cban- 
ccUor  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Scotch  Cooit 
of  Session  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  post- 
poning it  to  Thursday. 

Lord  Wynford  could  not  let  that  oppv- 
tunity  pass  without  asserting^  that  hems 
ready  to  maintain  the  correctness  of  the 
judgment  he  had  pronounced  in  this  cause, 
and  which  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
had  last  night  impugned.  The  Bill  as- 
sumed that  he  directed  the  issue  to  be 
tried  by  a  Jury  of  merchants,  but  be  did 
no  such  thing. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  sorry  that  \k 
noble  and  learned  friend  felt  so  mnch 
annoyed  on  this  subject,  or  that  he  shonld 
at  all  imagine  that  his  professional  cha- 
racter was  affected  by  it.  He  had  yet  to 
learn  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  lav 
or  practice  formed  any  portion  of  the  edu- 
cation of  an  English  lawyer.  Oo  the 
contrary,  he  believed  that  the  better  lawyer 
an  English  advocate  was,  the  less  he  vsi 
likely  to  know  of  the  practice  of  Scotch 
law,  and  the  more  probable  it  was,  that  he 
should  fall  into  the  mistake  that  special 
Juries,  so  familiar  to  the  mind  of  an  Eii|> 
lish  practitioner,  should  be  also  found  ■ 
a  country  so  civilized  as  Scotland,  flt 
was  anxious  to  postpone  this  Bill  to 
Thursday,  in  order  to  have  the  adTaatsfe 
of  the  presence  of  his  noble  and  leaned 
predecessor,  in  whose  time  this  judguisst 
had  been  pronounced,  and  who  was  filly 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstanoes  of 
the  case,  which  he  himself  was  aoC     Hs: 
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did  not  imagine  that  any  doubt  existed  as 
to  the  propriety  of  passing  this  Bill ;  but 
after  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble  and 

I      learned  friend,  he  should  make  particular 

!      inqairies  concerning  it. 

Lord  Wyn/ord  saidf  he  held  in  his  hand 

[      the  judgment  which  he  had  pronounced , 
and  It  contained  no  such  words  as,  **  Spe- 
cial Jury  of  Merchants."    The  words  in  it 
'  were  **  Special  Jury." 

Lord  Ellenborough  suggested,  that  the 
proper  course  would  be,  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  Committee  of  privileges.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  if  an  error  had  been  com- 
mitted, their  Lordships  could  correct  it 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  it 
was  not  expedient  to  involve  the  House  of 
Commons  in  an  act  to  correct  an  error  in 
their  own  judicial  proceedings.  At  present 
there  was  no  foundation  for  such  a  bill  in 
the  shape  of  a  petition  from  the  parties  in 
the  cause;  and,  even  if  the  proceeding 
were  a  right  one,  it  should  not  be  done 
^\iastily,  and  without  a  due  observance  of 
the  rules  and  orders  of  the  House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  this  was  not 
a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  altering  a  judg- 
ment of  the  House,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  cause  in  a  state  fit  for  a  rehear- 
ing. There  would  be  abundance  of  time 
for  discussing  the  subject  on  Thursday. 

.Lord  Wynford  said,  that  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  a  layman,  he  had  no  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  judgment  he  had 
given.  This  cause  related  to  a  partnership, 
and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  judicature  of 
the  country,  it  had  been  before  the  Courts 
since  the  period  of  the  American  war.  The 
Scotch  Judges,  instead  of  sending  a  ques- 
tion of  a  matter  of  fact,  which  the  case 
involved,  to  a  Jury,  sent  it  to  an  account- 
ant for  decision.  He  (Lord  Wynford), 
seeing  that  it  was  a  cause  that  ought  to 
he  tried  by  a  Jury,  ordered  it  to  be  sent 
to  one,  and  the  parties  to  be  examined,  and 
he  was,  in  point  of  law,  justified  in  sending 
it  to  a  Special  Jury  in  Scotland,  as,  by  a 
late  Act  of  Parliament,  Juries  had  been 
introduced  into  that  country  for  the  trial 
of  important  civil  causes.  He  had  to 
complain  that  the  Judges  in  Scotland,  and 
the  parties  interested  in  this  matter,  had 
not  corresponded  with  him  on  the  subject, 
and  that  tney  had  withheld  all  their  light 
from  the  very  individual  who  would  now 
have  to  defend  the  judgpnent.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  practice  of  the  Courts  of  Equity 
in  England  in  similar  cases,  he  had  ordered 
tbit  v^e  partiei  should  b«  examined  on 


oath,  and  it  was  now  said,  that  this  could 
not  be,  as  the  original  parties  to  the  suit 
had  long  since  died;  but  that  fact  did  not 
vitiate  or  annul  the  judgment ;  for  if  their 
Lordships  decided  in  a  case  to-day,  that 
the  parties  should  be  examined  on  oath, 
and  those  parties  should  die  to-morrow, 
that  fact  would  not  annul  the  judgment. 
Even  supposing  the  judgment  in  this  par- 
ticular case  wrong,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  correct  the 
error.  He  should  be  sorry  to  think  it 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  correct  a  clerical  error  in  one  of 
their  Lordships'  judicial  decisions,  and  to 
suppose  that  they  did  not  possess  a  power 
vested  in  the  lowest  Courts  in  the  kingdom,, 
of  correcting  errors  in  their  own  decisions. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  proceed  with  this  discus- 
sion now  in  the  absence  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lyndhurst)  with  whom  the 
Judges  in  Scotland  had  corresponded  on 
the  subject,  who  was  fully  acquainted 
with  it,  and  who  had  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a  mistake.  He  begged  to  assure  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Wynford) 
that  there  was  nothing  more  common  in 
Scotch  practice  than  to  refer  to  an  ac- 
countant the  decision  of  disputed  matters 
of  fact. 

The  second  reading  6xed  for  Thursday, 


HOUSE  [OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  October  11,  1831. 

MiNUTss.]  Bills.  Read  A  fim time;  Lunatkis  Baking Tnde 
(Ireland) ;  to  amend  59th  Geo^  3rd,  for  the  Rdief  and 
Employment  of  the  Poor ;  and  also  to  repeal  the  provitioos 
of  leveral  Acts  rdating  to  Grand  Jury  Preientmenti 
(Ireland.)  Read  a  third  time;  the  Consolidated  Fund 
Appropriation ;  Special  Constables ;  Valuation  of  Land 
(Ireland);  Military  AccounU  (Ireland). 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Speino  Ric«, 
the  number  of  Half-pay  Officers  of  the  Army  employed  la 
any  Civil  Office  paid  by  Government,  qiecifying  the  name 
of  the  Officer,  his  military  rank,  annual  amount  of  Half- 
pay  received.  Annual  Amount  of  Half-pay  forfeited.  Salary 
or  Fees  of  Civil  Office;  description  of  Office,  and  when 
situated,  dec. ;  also,  qwdfying,  how  many  Officers  are  on 
Half-pay  at  rates  bdow  S$,  a-day,  and  of  these  how  many 
receive  CivU  Salaries  under  150<.,  20(M.,  and  250L,  •• 
year,  together  with  their  Half-pay ;  how  many  art  on 
Half-pay  at  rates  bdow  1$,  a-day,  reoetving,  with  Uieir 
Half-pay,  Civil  Salaries ;  and  how  many  at  rates  above  7«.  t 
also,  the  number  of  Half-pay  Officers  in  the  year  1831,  who 
are  in  receipt  of  Civil  Salaries  exceeding  twice  the  amount 
of  their  Half-pay,  and  who  now  receive  their  Half-pay. 
together  with  the  Civil  Salary,  under  the  Clause  of  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  18S0,  stating  the  amount  of  Half-pay 
received;  also,  the  increased  charge  of  Half -pay  which  was 
actually  incurred,  in  the  year  1821,  over  and  above  the 
charge  in  the  preceding  year,  in  oonsequcnoe  of  the  clause, 
in  the  Appropriation  Act  of  iSSOi  allowing  Hatf^ey  Oflk 
oers,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  receive  their  Half^pey 
with  Civil  Salaries;  also  the  actoal  saving  of  Bip«iM  fcr 
OM7«urtotlMpv1^ftomJttly,  18S8,  wtwi  tiM  AfpiVi 
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Mr.  O'Ccnnell  obterved,  that  there  vai 
no  civilized  country  in  the  world  hit 
England  that  was  not  in  posseiaiDD  ai 
some  such  institution.  He  therefors  r^ 
gretted  that  the  hon.  and  learned  menber 
tor  St.  Mawes  had  broug^ht  the  weight  of 
his  authority  against  it*  in  a  aunmaiy 
manner,  without  assigning  his  reasooi 
He  was  convinced  that  the  adopCioa  of 
the  Bill  would  be  a  great  public  benefit 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  claimed  credit  lo 
himself  for  the  purity  of  the  motives  bj 
which  he  was  actuated  in  opposiog  the 
measure.  He  did  not  dare,  however,  to 
consent  to  any  change  in  our  legal  sjsiai 
which  he  thought  erroneous*  although  k 
had  a  sincere  desire  to  correct  what  ooiU 
be  proved  to  be  wrong.  He  was  as  little 
in  love  with  the  abuses  of  our  legal  instita- 
tions  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlenaa, 
and  would  endeavour  to  show  that  he  wm 
quite  as  competent  to  form  an  opinioQ  of 
the  merits  of  any  scheme  to  remedy  thoB. 
He  knew  something  of  the  system  of  re- 
gistration which  existed  in  Ireland,  fresi 
having  had  many  Appeal  cases  to  aigoe, 
and  he  believed  that  it  caused  a  great  dcsl 
of  mischief. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  was  convincedy  that 
the  objections  which  had  been  raind 
a^^ainst  the  Registration  Bill  were  wholly 
owing  to  ignorance  and  artful  misiepre- 
sentation.  He  would,  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  next  Session,  bring  forward  a 
Bill  (it  was  then  too  late  to  persist  in  it  for 
the  present  Session),  and  he  hoped,  in  the 
meantime,  that  a  better  understanding  of 
its  provisions  would  remove  at  least  the 
misimpressions  of  ignorance. 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  Harvey  conceived  the 
object  of  the  Bill  to  be  most  desirsble, 
but  was  not  then  prepared  to  say  whether 
the  present  Bill  was  calculated  to  attain  it 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  said  the  Bill  was  op- 
posed by  misrepresentation.  He  bopod 
he  was  not  liable  to  any  such  imputatna. 

Mr.  John  Campbeu  said,  he  by  no 
means  intended  to  allude  to  his  hoa.  sad 
learned  friend,  but  it  was  tmej  the 
had  been  opposed  by  the  grossest 
presentation.  It  had  been  said»  the  BiD 
was  to  have  a  retrospectire  effisct,  Ait 
title-deeds  were  to  be  locked  up  in  a 
mausoleum,  and  that  London  Atlonics 
must  be  consulted  in  every 
relating  to  landed  property.  These 
all  gross  errors,  but  the  oppositioa  Id  tti 
Bill  was  founded  upon  sucn  delasioBii 


priftlkMi  CIbum  of  ISfO,  ralAtliig  to  Military  Half-pty,  wtt 
omotlled ;  alto,  what  would  have  been  the  increased  Expenie 
to  the  public,  for  one  year,  ftom  July,  1830,  to  July,  1831. 
if  the  Appropriation  Clause  of  18t0  had  been  restored  in 
1830i  also.  Copy  of  a  Treasury  Minute  of  1810;  stating 
the  necesdty  of  authorising,  in  certain  oases,  the  issue  of 
Allowances  to  Half-pay  OfHcers  equal  to  their  Half-pay,  to 
induce  them  to  aooept  such  CivU  Oflloes ;  similar  Returns 
to  be  ftuniahed  for  Half-pay  Officers  of  the  Navy  and 
Marines,  as  far  as  the  same  may  apply  to  the  Officers  of 
those  servioM. 

The  usual  .Sessional  Addmses  preparatory  to  dosing  the 
Pvliament  were  agreed  to. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Sir  RosnT  FaaoueoN,  fhnn  the 
Merchants  of  Londonderry,  concerned  in  the  Linen 
Trade,  praying  for  the  re-enactment  of  such  parts  of  6Ui 
George  4th,  cap.  1S2,  as  relate  to  the  import  and  inspec- 
tion of  Flaxseed.  By  Mr.  M'Kinicon,  firom  InhaMtants 
of  Marylabone  and  Paddington,  for  a  Bill  to  Include 
the  Bull  in  the  prorisions  of  Mr.  Martin's  AcL  By  Mr. 
Bolton  Kino,  fhnn  the  Warwick  Political  Society,  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  duties  on  Newqpapos  and  Cheap  Publica- 
tions, and  another  Petition  fttrni  the  same  Society  for  the 
abolition  of  SUTery.  By  Mr.  fUMSAY,  from  the  Malt- 
sters and  Farmers  of  the  County  of  Stirling,  against  the 
Repeal  of  the  Malt  drawback.  By  Mr.  Hunt,  A:om  the 
Inhabitants  of  Birmingluun,  for  a  remission  oi  the 
Scntcnee  on  Robert  Taylor. 

General  Registry  Bill.]  Mr.  Ewart 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  Corporation 
of  Liverpool,  against  the  General  Registry 
Bill.  The  petitioners  feared  the  Bill  would 
greatly  tend  to  increase  litigation,  and 
cause  much  inconvenience  to  persons  de- 
sirous to  transfer  landed  property. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  that  undoubt- 
edly the  petition  was  entitled  to  consider- 
ation, but  the  petitioners  were  wholly  mis- 
taken in  supposing  the  Bill  would  increase 
litigation.  One  of  its  great  objects  was,  if 
personswould  but  observe  ordinary  caution, 
entirely  to  prevent  litigation.  Under  the 
existing  system,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
person,  even  acting  under  the  most  skilful 
advice,  to  secure  himself  from  litigation. 
When  a  Register  Office  was  established, 
a  purchaser,  by  inspecting  the  index, 
could  obtain  quite  as  much  information 
relating  to  any  property  as  the  seller  him- 
self possessed. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  maintained,  that 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were 
of  a  very  injurious  tendency — a  fact  which 
he  would  be  prepared  to  shew  whenever 
the  measure  came  to  be  discussed.  He 
believed  that  the  evils  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Crampton  did  not  think  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  be  able  to 
substantiate  his  objections  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  of  opinion  that  the  Bill 
would  occasion  great  inconveniences. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  making  titles  by 
the  present  system.  He  had  bought  and 
sold  several  estates,  and  had  no  cause  to 
complain. 


4ftd  Confidmioe  in 

Petition  to  be  printed. 


{Oct.  11} 
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Confidence  in  MiNisTEas.]  Mr. 
Crampton  presented  a  Petition  from  Gal- 
way,  praying  for  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise of  that  town  to  the  Catholic  in- 
habitants. 

Mr.  George  Robinson,  said,  he  availed 
himself  of  that  opportunity,  when  peti- 
tions were  presented  relating  to  an  altera- 
tion of  the  franchise,  to  declare,  that 
though  he  had  voted  with  the  majority  of 
•laat  night,  he  was  most  anxious  to  have  it 
understood  that  his  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  present  Government  was  grounded  en- 
tirely on  the  support  which  they  had  given 
to  the  Reform  Bill.  There  were  many 
|>oints  on  which  he  differed  from  the  pre- 
sent Ministry,  and  on  which  he  must  still 
continue  to  differ  from  them  ;  but  no  man 
who  supported  them  on  all  points  would 
go  along  with  them  more  heartily  than  he 
would  in  supporting  the  Reform  Bill. 

Mr.  Blackney  :  Sir,  I  feel  anxious  to  be 
identified  with  my  countrymen  in  an  expres- 
sion of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  of  gratitude  for 
their  great  measure  of  Reform,  carried  so 
triumphantly  through  this  House,  on  the 
final  success  of  which  mainly  depend  the 
security  of  our  institutions,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  our  country.     Sir,  although  I 
wish  to  view  the  unhappy  decision  in  an- 
other place  in  the  most  favourable  light, 
yet  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  impres- 
sion of  there  being  on  the  part  of  those 
who  composed   that  majority,   much  of 
selfish  and   mercenary  feelings.     I  shall 
briefly  state  why  I  consider  the  measure 
of  Reform  universally  popular  in  Ireland  : 
— Hitherto,  as  a  Magistrate,  I  have  wit- 
nessed scenes  of  oppression,  which  bound 
me  in  sympathy  with  the  more  humble, 
but  not  less  virtuous  class  of  my  unfor- 
tunate countrymen.  Their  sufierings,  their 
privations,  were  truly  afflicting  —  their 
patience,  their  submission,  although  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  the  national  charac- 
ter, were  yet,  under  existing  circumstances, 
beyond  ail  praise.     Was  this  an  order  of 
things  to  be  endured  for  ever  ?    Then  did 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  call  for  the  Reform 
with  the  sanction  of   a   patriot    King. 
Virtuous  men  have,  in  tlie  eleventh  hour, 
wisely  and  boldly  determined  to  save  the 
country— -they  tisok'their  stand  under  happy 
auspices ;  they  depended  upon  the  people, 
and  they  have  not  been  deceived.    Theirs 
wiU  bo  die  triumph  of  virtue  and  of  jus- 


tice over  monopoly  and  corruption,  and 
the  hearts  of  a  grateful  nation  will  be 
their  shield  against  the  taunts  and  calum- 
nies of  an  interested  Opposition.   Carlow, 
the  county  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent,  long  subject  to  every  species  of 
oppression,   did,   on    the   first  gleam   of 
liberty,  forcibly  exhibit  in  the  cause  of 
Reform  an  enthusiasm  which  nothing  can 
subdue ;  for  ten  days  previous  to  the  late 
election,  all  country  business  ceased— « 
bold,  good-humoured  mien,  so  character- 
istic of  Irishmen,  was  conspicuous.    Their 
motto   '<  The   King,    the   Bill,   and   the 
People."      The   game   was   quickly    up. 
30,000  people  assembled  on  the  first  day 
of  the  election,  free  from  the  slightest  ten- 
dency to  riot  or  outrage,  and  had  the  poll 
proceeded,  we  should  have  had,  on  the 
following  day,    double   that   number  of 
patriots  to   witness  the  triumph   of  the 
Reformers.     Sir,  this  is  not  a  statement 
of  public  feeling  highly  coloured,  nor  is  it 
confined  to  Carlow ;  a  similar  feeling  pre- 
vails in   Kilkenny   and   Wexford  ;    with 
these  counties  I  am  connected,  and  as  I 
hold  in  them  bis  Majesty's  Commission  of 
the  Peace,  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  I  am  bold  to 
savy  that  there,  as  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  Kildare,  the  Queen*s  County,  and 
Tipperary,  the  spirit  is  now  such,  that  the 
constituency  would  not  support  any  can- 
didate, whatever  maybe  his  other  qualifica- 
tions, unless  he  professed  himself  a  decided 
Reformer.  This  being  the  general  feeling  in 
Ireland  at  this  fearful  crisis,  I  conjure  his 
Majesty's  Government  and  this  House  to 
conciliate  that  country,  if  they  value  the 
connexion.     Its  people  wait  with  breath- 
less anxiety  the  result  of  this  all-import- 
ant measure ;  in  its  details  do  them  jus- 
tice, and  you  ensure  their  invaluable  at- 
tachment; treat  them  afler  the  old  fashion, 
and  your  tenure  is  not  of  value  for  one 
year's  purchase.     A  faction  in  that  coun- 
try has  long  kept  an  unseemly  position, 
which,  as  they  cannot  much  longer  main- 
tain, so  have  they  become  desperate,  and 
would,  in  the  indulgence  of  their  unhappy 
prejudices,  goad  the  people  to  acts  of  out- 
rage, then  take  fiend-like  advantage  of  the 
chaos,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  involved 
themselves  in  the  general  ruin.     The  Re- 
form question  has  aroused  the  nation ;  it 
should  be  advanced  with  decision  and  con- 
fidence.    His   Majesty's    Ministers  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  the  people  of  England 
are  all  with  them,  and  if  they  but  wOl  it| 
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and  treat  the  empire  with  common  justice, 
then,  indeed,  the  enemies  to  freedom  may 
prudently  retire.  I  regret,  Sir,  to  have 
trespassed  so  far  upon  the  patience  of  the 
House ;  I  feel  sensible  of  its  indulgence. 
Once  more  I  entreat  you  to  be  firm  and 
consistent. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  was  surprised  that 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  George  Robinson)  had 
deemed  it  necessary  to  justify  his  vote. 
Last  night  every  body  knew  he  could  have 
no  reason  to  support  the  Ministers,  except 
to  promote  the  Reform  Bill — a  reason,  by 
the  way,  for  which  he  was  disposed  to 
oppose  them. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Drawback  on  Soap.]  Mr.  Callaghan 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  Soap-makers 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  praying  that  the 
drawback  on  soap  exported  from  this 
country  to  Ireland  may  be  repealed.  He 
was  most  desirous  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Government  to  the  subject,  and  he  now 
gave  notice,  that  he  should,  next  Session, 
move  the  repeal  of  this  drawback,  if  it 
should  not  previously  be  considered. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  the  soap  sent 
from  England  was  sold  considerably  under 
the  price  the  Irish  manufacturers  could 
afford  to  make  it  at.  In  his  opinion,  not  a 
day  should  be  lost  in  repealing  the  draw- 
back. 

Mr.  Callaghan  said,  he  was  very  de- 
sirous to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  one  material  allegation  of  the  petition. 
He  found  it  therein  stated,  that  in  1824, 
no  trade  in  soap  was  carried  on  between 
the  two  countries,  but  in  1829,  the  quan- 
tity imported  into  Ireland  from  England, 
was  1,500  tons,  and  in  1830,  2,900  tons,* 
being  a  larger  quantity  than  was  required 
for  the  whole  consumption  of  Ireland  ; 
the  natural  inference  from  which  was, 
that  the  soap  was  merely  sent  across  the 
channel,  and  then  smuggled  back  into 
England.  The  drawback,  therefore,  oper- 
ated most  injuriously  in  two  ways — it 
annihilated  the  Irish  manufacture,  and 
decreased  the  public  revenue.  He  under- 
stood there  was  scarcely  a  packet  came 
from  Ireland  to  England  but  what  had  a 
venture  in  smuggled  soap. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Conduct  of  the  Police — Case  of 
Jacob  Wintle.]     Mr.  Hunt  presented  a  I 
Petition  from  Jacob  Wintle,  stating  that  j 
he   bad    been   cruelly   beaten    by   thei 


bludgeons  of  the  police  last  night,  ask 

was  crossing  Westminiter-bridge,  at  the 
same  time  with  a  number  of  individitak 
who  were  accompanying  him  (Mr.  Haot) 
from  the  Rotunda  to  the  House.  Jacob 
Wintle  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  per- 
sons, and  yet  he  had  been  beaten  on  eicb 
side  of  his  head  with  the  loaded-  bludgeooi 
of  the  police,  and  so  deluged  with  hisovi 
blood,  that  he  could  not  identify  the  per- 
sons who  struck  him.  He  came,  in  coo- 
sequence,  to  the  House  for  redress.  The 
hon.  Member  complained  of  the  blood- 
thirsty conduct  of  the  police  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  which,  he  said,  that  he  had  him- 
self been  an  eye-witness. 

Mr.  Lamb  protested  against  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition  which  could  do  no 
good,  and  might  do  harm,  when  no  attempt 
had  yet  been  made  to  inquire  into  the  case 
of  the  petitioner  before  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals.    He  could  assure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  there  was  no  intention  to  screen 
the    police    when    they    used    improper 
violence ;  at  the  same  time,  he  must  con- 
tend, that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  police  must  be  uphekl  by 
the  Magistracy  and  the  executive  govern- 
ment.    With  regard  to  the  mob  in  ques- 
tion, he  had  only  to  say,  that  its  progrcM 
was  very  properly  stopped  on  Westminster- 
bridge  last  night.    The  police  had,  with 
great  difficulty,  cleared  the  streets  before 
the  House ;  and  just  as  that  was  done,  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  information  reached 
them  that  a  mob  of  1,000  persons  were 
coming  from  the  Rotunda  to  the  House 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Preston.    The 
police,  therefore,  warned   the  mob  that 
they  could  not  proceed  further.     The  mob 
persisted  in  their  intention  to  adranee. 
The  police  determined  to  prevent  them; 
resistance  was  made  to  their  efibrts,  and  in 
the  struggle,  it  appeared  that  this  peti- 
tioner, Jacob  Wintle,  was  beaten  by  the 
police.    The  petitioner  might  be  an  moo- 
cent  person  ;  and  if  he  was,  then  Gentle* 
men  should  consider  how  they  collected 
mobs,  as  the  innocent,  by  their  presence, 
were  often  an  assistance  and  protection  to 
the  ill-doers.     He  would  do  nothing  to 
screen  the  police,  and  should  be  most 
happy  to  have  a  full  inquiry  institated  hifo 
this  transaction  before  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  euiMj  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member,  that  the  House  was  not 
the  tribunal  before  which  cases  of  com* 
mon  assault  ought  to  be  bcougfatt    Bf 
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must  bear  testimony  to  the  general  good 
conduct  of  the  police ;  which  was  a  suf- 
ficient reason  why  the  House  should  not 
listen  to  such  trivial  complaints.  He  did 
not  wish  to  oppose  the  reception  of  the 
petition,  and  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  withdraw  it. 

Colonel  Trench  bore  testimony  to  the 
firmness,  good  conduct,  and  resolution  of 
the  police  in  the  transactions  of  West- 
ininstor-bridge,  which  he  accidentally  wit- 
nessed. He  was  glad  that  the  hon.  Under 
Secretary  thought  it  injudicious  to  collect 
great  crowds.  He  recollected  a  procession 
to  the  King  which  was  justified  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  and  which  was 
neither  legal  nor  judicious.  He  had  heard 
that  a  similar  procession  was  to  take  place 
on  Wednesday  next,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  observations  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  just  now  made,  would  tend  to 
discourage  the  repetition  of  a  procession 
which,  though  it  now  only  shouted  and 
lauded  the  King,  might  hereafter  turn 
to  other  and  more  dangerous  purposes. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  there  was  no 
act  in  his  official  life  of  which  he  was 
more  proud,  than  of  the  institution  of  the 
Police  Force.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
House  would  not  encourage  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  trumpery  petitions,  as  the 
remarks  which  they  elicited  from  hon. 
Members,  would  have  a  tendency  to  pre- 
Tent  that  Force  from  performing  its  duty 
in  that  able  and  resolute  manner  which  the 
public  tranquillity  required. 

Sir  George  Warrender  said,  the  ser- 
yices  of  the  police  were,  upon  all  occasions 
where  he  had  witnessed  their  conduct, 
most  exemplary  and  praiseworthy,  and  he 
had  great  pleasure  in  thanking  the  right 
hoo.  Baronet  who  had  spoken  last,  for 
having  established  that  force. 

Mr.  Hume  asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
whether  he  intended  to  propose  the  insti- 
tntion  of  any  inquiry  as  to  the  compara- 
tive expense  of  the  old  and  new  system 
of.  police. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  tliat  the  sub- 
ject referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  was  a  very  fit  subject  for  in- 
quiry. He  should  have  no  objection  to 
have  a  Committee  to  overhaul,  and 
thoroughly  examine  every  species  of  ex- 
pense connected  with  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Wilks  said,  he  very  much  approved 
of  a  Committee  being  appointed,  but  he 
thought  the  system  would  be  improved,  if 

there  could  be  some  sort  of.  co-operation 


and  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the 
parishes. 

Mr.  Maberly  could  not  permit  this  op- 
portunity to  pass  without  expressing  in 
the  strongest  manner  his  objection  to 
these  discussions.  That  House  was  not 
the  tribunal  for  every  petty  question  of 
riot  and  assault ;  if  there  were  no  other 
tribunal  that  could  render  justice  to  the 
parties,  it  would  be  well  enough  to  bring 
the  question  here  ;  but  he  must  say,  that 
while  there  were  other  tribunals  to  decide 
such  questions,  it  was  an  actual  waste  of 
time  for  the  House  to  discuss  them.  The 
House  ought  to  put  down  such  practices. 
He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  this  petition  ought  not  to  be  received. 
He  was  a  friend  to  the  popular  right  of 
petitioning,  but  this  was  an  abuse  of  that 
right.  He  must  take  this  opportunity,  too, 
of  adverting  to  an  unfair  practice  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Preston,  in  attempting 
again  to  speak  after  the  reply  of  a  Gentle- 
man who  had  introduced  notice  of  a  Motion. 
The  hon.  member  for  Preston  had  a  right 
to  do  so ;  but  it  was  a  rule  of  courtesy 
observed  by  all  other  Members  of  that 
House  not  to  enforce  that  right ;  and  that 
rule  of  courtesy  had  been  observed  by  all 
the  Members,  until  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston  came  into  it. 

Mr.  Hunt  did  not  know  that  that  was 
the  rule ;  and  he  did  not  recollect  one 
instance  in  which  he  had  done  what  the 
hon.  Member  complained  of. 

The  petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Labouring  Poor.!  Mr.  Sadler 
rose  to  submit  to  the  House  nis  Motion  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  Labounng 
Poor,  and  began  by  observing  upon  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
necessity  of  treating  it  in  detail .  He  there- 
fore, though  very  reluctantly,  felt  himself 
obliged  to  divide  the  subject;  and,- defer- 
ring to  another  occasion,  and  the  first  that 
might  occur,  the  consideration  of  a  mea-* 
sure  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturing  poor, 
he  should  then  principally  address  himself 
to  the  state  of  the  agricultural  poor,  with  a 
view  to  ameliorating  their  condition.  He 
disclaimed,  in  taking  up  these  subjects,any 
pretension  to  sifperior  benevolence,  and  in 
stating  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him 
to  address  himself,  of  late,  4)rincipally  to 
such  matters,  he  must  express  a  hope  that 
the  House  would  do  justice  to  his  motivet  in 
so  acting.  The  subject,  he  maintained,  was 
of  paramount  impoirtancei  howereri  coiil« 
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pared  aud  considered.  Paley  had  asserted 
it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
take  care  of  the  poor ;  and  a  benevolent 
writer  of  a  former  century  had  emphati- 
cally declared,  that,  were  a  whole  Session 
so  employed,  it  would  be  spent  more  to  Xhe 
honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  society 
than  on  any  other  subjects  in  which  the 
noblest  patriots  could  engage.  ''  If  this,'' 
continued  the  hon.  Member, ''  were  true  in 
former  times,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, how  stands  the  case  at  the  present 
period  ?  What  is  now  the  condition  of  your 
poor ;  and  in  the  first  place  of  your  agricul- 
tural poor  P  It  is  a  condition,  the  consider- 
ation of  which  you  cannotevade  ifyouwould, 
and  ought  not  if  you  could,  l^t  those 
fears  which  have  been  but  recently  allayed, 
if,  indeed,  they  can  yet  have  subsided, 
teach  us  in  time  an  impressive  lesson.  It 
would  be  a  gross  and  fallacious  libel  upon 
the.  character  of  the  industrious  peasantry 
of  England,  heretofore  the  most  contented 
and  meritorious  class  of  society  among  us, 
if  the  insubordination  which  has  been  but 
recently,  if  yet  fully  subdued,  and  which 
exhibited  them  at  once  reckless  of  crime 
and  fearless  of  its  punishment,  has  not  a 
cause  answerable  in  its  character  to  the 
calamitous  consequences  it  has  occasioned. 
To  doubt  tliis,  would  be  to  give  way  to  a 
grosser  infatuation  than  any  to  which  they 
have  unhappily  yielded.  Let  me  illustrate 
this  by  one  of  the  most  striking  and  ap- 
palling incidents  latterly  recorded  in  our 
history.  At  a  previous  and  hardly  more 
alarming  period  than  we  have  just  witness- 
ed, a  similar  spirit  broke  out  among  an- 
other important  class  of  our  countrymen — 
I  allude  to  the  time  when  the  Navy  of 
England  became  mutinous.  How  did  you 
act  at  that  most  trying  moment  P  You 
put  down,  indeed,  and  with  a  strong  hand, 
the  alarming  insubordination.  But  that 
done,  you  entered  upon  that  which  was 
equally  your  duty,  and  one  which  you 
ought  previously  to  have  discharged,  when 
It  would  have  spared  the  country  the  fear 
and  shame  with  which  it  was  then  over- 
whelmed. You  inquired  into  the  wrongs 
of  the  British  tars  ;  you  found  them  to  be 
numerous  and  insupportable,  and  you  re- 
dressed them.  The  rest  need  not  be  told. 
You  performed  your  duty,  and  they  did 
theirs — how  nobly,  can  never  be  forgotten  : 
they  went  forth  and  wreathed  the  brow  of 
their  country  with  fresh  and  unfading 
laurels;  they  won  those  triumphs  which 
bad  never  previously  been  equalled,  and 


which,  will  never  be  turpaaied  irhile  Ei^ 
land  shall  continue  to  ha  Ye  a  name  or  tpboe 
among  the  nations.  Sir,  the  ag^ultuni 
peasantry  are  now  proatrated  :  this  theaii 
the  time  to  listen  to  their  just  complaiili: 
this  is  the  moment  to  redress  their  griei^ 
ances ;  and  it  is  a  duty  which  sound  poliq, 
as  well  as  humanity*  will  not  allow  to  be 
postponed.  Delay  will  render  the  Mmfi 
more  difficult,  and  at  last  hopeless.  Ni 
subject,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  hoveie 
important  in  itself  or  momentous  in  its  l^ 
suits,  is  at  all  comparable  in  its  urgeocrot 
magnitude  to  this — the  serious  and  tusdy 
consideration  of  the  deplorable  condibos. 
with  a  view  to  its  permanent  amelioFttioB,of 
the  millions  of  our  labouring',  but  snftfinf 
and  degraded  poor.  What,  Sir,  is  that  cos- 
dition  ?  I  have  spoken,  I  think,  of  the  dil* 
cultiesof  my  pre8entattempt,and  I  feel  thea 
most  sensibly;  but,  alas,  the  making ou 
my  case,  that  of  the  sufferings  and  degii- 
dation  of  our  labouring  poor,  is  not  one  of 
those  difficulties.  Many  other  classes  of 
society  have,  it  may  be  hoped,  advanced  is 
the  general  career  of  human  happiness  sod 
prosperity :  this  class,  however,  has  visibly 
and  lamentably  retrograded :  till  atlengtk 
few  of  those  who  compose  it  have  anythmg 
left  to  surrender,  anything  further  to  fesr. 
We  live,  Sir,  in  a  period  of  g^reat changes; 
but  none  of  them,  whether  completed  or 
in  progress,  and  which  still  agitate  society 
around  us,  at  all  equal  in  anything  birt 
name,  the  revolution  which  has  taken  phes 
in  the  state  and  condition  of  our  agncal- 
tural  poor  in  many  parts  of  the  coontry, 
and  which  has  hardly  '  left  a  wreck  behiad' 
of  all  their  former  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Long  placed  in  an  enviable  situation  eosH 
pared  with  those  of  any  other  oountiy, 
from  them  our  moralists  drew  their  piooft 
of  the  equal  dispensations  of  human  happi- 
ness— our  poets,  their  loveliest  pictures  of 
simple  and  unalloyed  pleasures— -oar  pa- 
triots, their  best  hopes  as  to  the  futare  des- 
tinies of  the  country  ;  while  their  humble 
abodes,tlie  cottages  of  Engl  and, surrounded 
by  the  triumphs  of  their  industry,  were  u 
distinguished  by  their  beauty  as  were  their 
inmates  for  their  cheerfulness  and  ooateat- 
ment.  Hope  still  brightened  this  hnmble, 
but  happy  condition,  and  the  prospect  of 
advancement  in  life  was  then  ever  open  to 
the  peasant's  persevering  industry,  and  the 
means  were  within  his  reach.  I  need  not 
trace  this  progress  step  by  step ;  the  path  of 
prosperity  was  open  to  him,  or .  to  those 
dearer  to  him  than  bimielf|  hi|  chiMitB| 
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whom  his  exulting  heart  often  beheld  ad- 
vancing to  the  very  summits  of  society,  to 
which  they  added  dignity,  the  dignity  of 
▼iriue  and  merit.  Yes,  Sir,  I  need  not 
remind  the  House  how  many  of  those  who 
have  rendered  immortal  honour  to  their 
country  —  how  many  of  your  greatest 
merchants  —  how  many  laurelled  and 
mitred  heads,  have  sprung  from  the  cot- 
tage? Such,  then,  was  the  situation  of 
this  class;  what  is  it  at  present?  The 
**  bold  peasantry  of  England,  their  coun- 
try's pride,"  are,  generally  speaking,  now 
extinct.  An  ignorant  and  selBsh  system 
of  spurious  political  economy,  dictating 
first  to  the  mercantile,  and  then  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  had  at  length  tri- 
umphed, and  these  are  its  consequences. 
I  shall  attend  to  some  of  its  dicta  hereafter ; 
meantime,  let  me  now  contrast  the  present 
condition  to  which  the  agricultural  poor 
have  been  reduced,  with  that  which  I  have 
described  as  enjoyed  by  them  till  its  heart- 
less dogmas  prevailed.  The  system  of 
demolition  and  monopoly,  which  has,  in 
the  emphatic  language  of  the  inspired 
Tolume,  *'  laid  house  to  house,  and  field 
to  field,  that  they  may  stand  alone  in  the 
earth,"  has  left  no  place  for  the  poor,  none 
for  the  little  cultivator;  none  for  the 
peasant's  cow ;  no,  not  enough,  in  one  case 
ID  ten,  for  a  garden.  The  best  of  the  cot- 
tages have  been  demolished — ''spurned  in- 
dignant from  the  green,"  as  the  loveliest 
of  the  poets  of  poverty,  Goldsmith,  sings. 
The  lonely  and  naked  hut  into  which  they 
are  now  thrust,  for  which  is  exacted  an 
exorbitant  rent,  is  destitute,  both  without 
and  within,  of  all  that  formerly  distin- 
guished their  humble  abodes,  is  often  unfit 
to  stable  even  quadrupeds,and  frequentlyso 
crowded  by  different  families,  as  to  set  not 
comfort  merely,  but  decency  at  defiance, 
and  render  morality  itself  an  impossible 
virtue.  Thither,  then,  the  unhappy  parent, 
when  employed,  carries  his  wages,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  weeks  in 
the  year,  are  utterly  inadequate  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  a  craving  family.  Wages 
did  I  say  ?  Parish  pay !  He  is,  perhaps, 
sold  by  auction,  as  is  the  case  in  certain 
parishes,  where  he  is  actually  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  slave,  or  driven  to  the 
workhouse,  where  he  is  often  treated  worse 
than  a  felon.  Labour  meant  to  degrade 
and  insult  him  is  often  prescribed  to  him ; 
or,  wholly  unemployed,  he  sits  brooding 
over  his  miserable  fate;  winter  labour, 
whether  for  himself  or  bis  wifeand  childreO| 


having  been  long  since  taken  away.  Per- 
petually insulted  by  false  and  heartless 
accusations  for  being  a  pauper,  when  his 
accusers  have  compelled  him  to  become 
such  ;  for  being  idle,  when  his  work  has  been 
taken  from  him ;  for  improvidence,  when 
he  can  hardly  exist — he  feels  these  insults 
barbed  by  past  recollections  which  fasten  in 
his  heart — which  utter  hopelessness  withers 
within  him.  The  very  sympathies  of  his 
nature  become  reversed  :  those  who  would 
oncehave  constituted  his  com  forts  and  plea- 
sures, his  ragged  and  half-starved  offspring, 
who  cannot  stray  a  pace  from  his  hovel  with- 
out becoming  trespassers  and  being  severely 
treated  as  such,  they,  with  their  wretched 
mother,increasehismisery.  He  escapes,  per- 
haps, from  the  scene  of  his  distress,  and 
attempts  to  lose  the  recollection  of  it  and  of 
himself,  in  dissolute  and  dangerous  courses. 
Meantime,  had  some  peculiar  calamity, 
some  inscrutable  visitation  of  Providence 
reduced  him  to  this  condition,  perhaps  he 
might  have  sustained  it  with  composure  of 
spirit.  But  he  knows  otherwise.  He  can 
trace  his  sufferings  and  degradation  to 
their  true  source.  He  knows  they  have 
been  inflicted  upon  him,  and  he  feels  what 
would  be  their  cure,  and  can  calculate  how 
little  it  would  cost  others  to  make  him  and 
his  supremely  happy.  Meantime,  the  au- 
thors of  his  sufferings  are  those  that  insult 
him  with  demanding  that  he  should  be 
quiet  and  grateful,  that  he  should  be 
contented  and  cheerful  under  them! 
''  They  that  have  wasted  him,  require 
mirth  !*'  Not  only  are  the  falsest  accusa- 
tions levelled  at  him,  but  even  the  feelings 
common  to  nature  are  imputed  to  him  as 
an  offence;  his  Marriage  was  a  crime; 
bis  children  are  so  many  living  nuisances; 
he  himself  is  pronounced  a  redundancy ; 
and  after  having  been  despoiled  of  every 
advantage  he  once  possessed,  he  is  kindly 
recommended  as  his  best,  and  indeed  only 
course  to  transport  himself  for  life,  for 
the  good  of  his  oppressors,  and  to  die  un« 
pitied  and  unknown  in  some  distant  wild- 
erness. And  this.  Sir,  is  the  condition  at 
the  present  moment  of  thousands — of  tens 
of  thousands— of  the  labouring  poor.  Sir, 
I  am  neither  following  my  imagination  nor 
my  feelings  in  this  descnption — I  am  em« 
bodying  facts.  The  picture  I  have  hastily 
drawn  is  not  the  work  of  fancy,  nor  is  it 
exaggerated  for  the  occasion :  its  darkest 
features  are  those  which  have  been  already 
presented  to  this  House  and  the  country 
by  reports  published  by  Committeet  of 
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Parliament,  appointed  to  examine  into 
and  report  upon  the  very  condition  in 
question.  To  some  of  these  I  shall  speedily 
refer.  In  those  public  documents,  Sir,  are 
fully  pourtrayed  the  degradation  and  desti- 
tution of  the  labouring  poor  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  the  oppression  and  extor- 
tion under  which  they  labour.  And,  Sir, 
have  not  recent  events  given  their  un- 
equivocal and  tremendous  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  these^ statements  ?  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  to  add  my  humble 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  these  representa- 
tions ;  but  having  recently  gone  through 
several  of  the  districts  referred  to,  and 
often  personally  inspected  the  condition 
in  question,  I  can  safely  answer  for  their 
truth.  Imagination  may  depict,  my  lan- 
guage cannot,  the  scenes  of  distress  ac- 
companied by  mingled  despondency  and 
irritation,  which  I  have  witnessed.  Nor 
let  it  be  concluded  that  this  is  the  situa- 
tion of  the  idle  and  profligate  only,  which 
too  many  are  quite  ready  to  call  every  un- 
fortui^te  being  who  may  happen  to  become 
poor  and  burthensome.  No,  Sir.  Tt  is 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  characteristics  of 
the  present  system,  wherever  it  prevails, 
that  the  entire  class  are  constantly  con- 
founded, and  the  whole  of  it  doomed  to 
one  undistinguishable  mass  of  misery. 
Finally,  Sir,  I  must  add,  and  I  do  so  with 
unfeigned  reluctance,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  the  real  truth  in  order  to  rouse 
us  to  a  sense  of  our  duty,  and  quicken  us 
in  the  discharge  of  it — this  state  of  things 
is  remediable — remediable  by  Parliament, 
which  cannot,  I  fear,  be  held  altogether 
guiltless  of  having  permitted,  if  not  pro- 
duced it.  Individually,  I  acquit  them, 
and  freely  confess  that  in  their  personal 
and  local  sphere,  the  Aristocracy  and 
landed  proprietors  of  England  are  among 
the  most  attentive  and  benevolent  indi- 
viduals of  the  community  ;  and  that  none 
are  more  anxious  to  prevent  or  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  the  poor  under 
their  immediate  notice  and  protection. 
But  it  is  to  those  parts  of  the  country, 
and  they  comprehend  a  vast  proportion 
of  its  surface,  which  arc  far  removed  from 
their  notice  to  which  I  particularly  advert, 
where  a  false  and  pernicious  system  of 
management  is  suffered  to  prevail,  and 
where  the  poor  are  consequently  under 
the  domination  of  a  set  of  English  middle- 
men, who  often  act  as  fully  up  to  that 
character,  and  are  as  deserving  of  the 
namei  as  those  of  Ireland  \  and  where  a 


system  of  cruelty,  oppression  and  extor- 
tion prevails,  which  has  at  length  placed 
the  labourers  in  different  parts  on  tke 
utmost  limits  of  endurance,  and  in  minr 
instances  pushed  them  beyond  it.  Mean- 
time, the  evil  is  rapidly  spreading,  and 
must  be  remedied,  or  we  are  nndonei 
When,  therefore,  we  contemplate  the 
multitudes  of  our  agricultural  poor  who  are 
already  plunged  into  the  state  I  have  beea 
describing,  and  know  that  the  rest  are 
rapidly  sinking  into  it— when  we  haie 
been  made  to  understand  so  fully,  by  re- 
cent and  fearful  experience,  that  it  is  a 
condition  that  cannot  and  .  will  not  be 
much  longer  endured — I  think  polrcy,  as 
well  as  humanity,  will  urge  us  to  attempt 
a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  this  important  part 
of  the  people;  and  may  not  I  add  to 
these  motives,  those  of  justice  and  grati- 
tude ?  When  we  recollect  that  it  is  this 
class  that  affords  us  our  daily  bread,  and 
spreads  our  boards  with  the  plenty  we 
enjoy,  can  we  remain  any  longer  insensi- 
ble to  their  privations  and  suTOrings,  and 
consent  to  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox 
that  treadeth  out  the  corn,  and  see  it 
abused  and  goaded  in  its  labours  to  deeds 
of  desperation  and  destruction  ?  Bat  let 
us  now  inquire  what  are  the  causes  which 
have  produced  this  lamentable  state  of 
things;  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
ascertain  these,  as  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  the  false  views  which  hate  unbappOy 
prevailed  regarding  them,  have  dictated 
the  policy  which  has  produced  the  evils 
we  have  been  contemplating,  and  will, 
if  not  rectified,  withstand  the  application 
of  their  only  remedies.  In  this  inquiry  1 
shall  confine  myself  as  much  as  possible 
to  those  authentic  and  official  documents, 
which  have  been  put  forth  by  the  authority 
of  this  House  on  these  important  topics. 
Sir,  1  hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  labourers'  wages^ 
a  document  to  which  it  is  necessary  thst 
I  should  more  particularly  allude,  as  it 
pronounces  upon  the  subject  on  which  I 
am  treating,  with  the  express  sanction  and 
authority  of  this  House.  It  is  a  docament 
indeed  of  a  most  singular  character,  «&' 
bodying  evidence  of  a  very  important  de- 
scription, yet  drawing  from  it,  as  it  appeals 
to  me,  deductions  wholly  irreconcileabis 
with  its  general  tenor.  Premising  thst 
the  miserable  and  degraded  condition  of 
the  poor  is  fully  set  forth  in  this  report,  I 
will  proceed  to  consider,  as  shortly  ss 
possibloi  the  cgncluaiona  at  whiob  it  umed| 
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and  which  it  presented  to  this  House  and 
the  public  ;  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
examine  them,  as  they  have  long  been  held 
as  incontrovertible,  and  are  repeated  assuch 
in  pamphlets,  and  reviews,  and  speeches, 
whenever  the  subjects  of  the  £Dg;li8h 
labouring  poor  and  their  distresses  force 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  our 
writers  and  speakers  upon  political  eco- 
nomy. And,  first,  this  report  attributes  a 
g^at  part  of  the  evil  it  points  out,  to  the 
mal-administration  of  the  Poor  laws.  This 
is  the  inexhaustible  source  of  declamation 
with  those  who  vainly  hope  to  cripple  or 
destroy  the  national  charity  in  this  country, 
or  to  prevent  its  extension  to  the  other 
divisions  of  the  British  empire,  both  of 
which  attempts  will  prove  equally  unavail- 
ing. I  am  not  about  to  contend,  that  the 
institution  is  perfect,  or  that  its  adminis- 
tration is  in  all  cases  faultless ;  but  I  will 
maintain,  that  both  one  and  the  other  are 
more  free  from  all  just  imputation  than 
any  other  establishment  in  the  country. 
The  misapplications  of  the  national  charity 
are  not  attributable  to  the  law ;  they  are 
rather  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  among 
the  wealthier  classes  where  such  evils 
occur  to  evade  it ;  and  even  where  its  be- 
nevolent code  is  so  wrested  as  to  oppress 
and  degrade  while  it  relieves,  still,  even 
in  such  cases,  it  still  stands  between  the 
proud  oppressor  and  the  prostrate  poor, 
and  shields  the  latter  from  still  greater 
miseries  than  they  endure — from  Irish 
starvation !  But,  Sir,  the  official  record 
before  me,  which,  as  I  before  mentioned, 
fully  recognizes  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  poor,  assigning  for  it  as  a  reason  the 
supposed  malversation  of  the  Poor-laws, 
goes  on  to  state,  as  the  consequence, 
'  that  thereby  a  surplus  population  is 
*  encouraged — men  know  they  have  only 
'  to  marry.'  Aware,  Sir,  that  these  notions 
are  not  only  generally,  but  almost  uni- 
versally prevalent ;  that  they  are  taken  as 
so  many  truisms  and  repeated  as  such ; 
that  they  embody  the  notions  of  the  poli- 
tical economists  on  this  subject,  who  how- 
ever widely  they  may  differ,  and  however 
warmly  they  may  disagree,  are,  neverthe- 
less, on  this  topic,  unanimous;  and  being 
perfectly  aware  that  any  general  attempt 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  agricultuiul 
poor,  if  these  positions  were  true,  would 
not  only  be  entirely  fruitless,  but  even 
pernicious  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  it 
IS  necessary,  before  I  proceed,  to  examine 
these  confident  assertions ;  and  I  pledge 


myself  to  this  House  to  overthrow  the 
whole  of  them,  and  exhibit  them,  as  they 
in  reality  are,  a  set  of  the  most  egregious 
errors  that  ever  darkened  the  understand- 
ing,  or  deadened  the  heart  of  man.  I  shall 
do  this,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  arithmetic 
— by  matters  of  fact ;  not  by  the  selection 
of  certain  instances  to  serve  my  purpose, 
but  by  taking  those  selected  by  the  Com- 
mittee, doubtless,  with  a  view  of  advanc- 
ing its  own.  It  is  asserted,  then,  in 
this  report,  that  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  and  Lincoln,  are 
nearly,  if  not  totally,  exempt  from  the  mal- 
versation of  the  Poor-laws,  which  produce, 
according  to  its  authority,  these  numer- 
ous marriages,  and  this  increase  of  surplus 
population.  The  counties,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  that  malversation  is  stated  to 
be  most  general,  and  where,  consequently, 
the  plague  of  marriage  and  population  most 
prevails  are  particularised.  They  are  these 
— Suffolk,  Sussex,  Bedfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Dorsetshire,  and  Wiltshire. 
Now,  Sir,  there  were,  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  date  of  the  last  census, 
celebrated  in  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Lincoln,  45,288 
marriages,  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
population  being  in  that  term  606,600,  or 
rather  more  than  one  annual  wedding  to 
every  133  of  the  inhabitants.  But  in 
the  six  counties  in  which  we  are  to  look 
for  this  great  excess  of  marriages,  there 
were,  during  the  same  term,  on  a  mean 
population  of  1,046,350  souls,  76,949 
marriages,  or  one  annual  marriage  in  136 
only.  But  this  comparison,  though  it 
decides  the  dispute,  does  not  give  the  real 
truth  in  its  just  proportions ;  the  practice 
of  so  many  marriages  in  the  border  coun- 
ties of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland 
being  celebrated  across  the  boundaries — 
a  fact  which  Mr.  Rickman  has  mentioned 
in  those  censuses  (which  are,  in  every  point 
of  view,  an  honour  to  the  country  as  well 
as  to  his  great  industry  and  talents),  as 
greatly  diminishing  the  registered  propor- 
tion of  such  marriages.  To  arrive,  there- 
fore, at  a  more  just  comparison,  let  us 
take,  for  instance,  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
which  is  stated  to  be  free  from  the  evils  in 
question,  and  that  of  Dorset,  which  is 
particularised  as  one  of  those  in  which 
they  are  the  most  prevalent  and  oppressive, 
each  of  which,  on  the  authority  of  an  in- 
telligent and  humane  witness,  who  had 
resided  m  both,  deserves  to  be  thus  8e« 
lected.    Well,  Sir,  the  marriages  in  Lio- 
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colnshire,  computed  as  before,  had  for  the 
preceding    ten  years  been   rather    more 
than  one  in  128,  while  in  Dorset  the  propor- 
tion was  not  as  much  as  one  in  144  ;  so 
utterly  groundless  then,   so  entirely  op- 
posed to  facts,  arc  the  allegations  of  this 
report.     But,  Sir,  I  will  place  the  matter 
in  another  and  yet  stronger  light,  by  pre- 
senting facts,  still  authentic  and  official, 
of  such  a  character  that  defy  all  contra- 
diction or  evasion,  and  which  will  dispose 
at  once   and   for  ever  of  the  stale  and 
senseless  accusations  against  the  poor  of 
these  counties,   where  they  are  at  once 
grievously  oppressed  and   cruelly  misre- 
presented.   The  report  in  question  says, 
that  the  misery  it  describes,  is  '  in  great 
'  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  maladminis- 
'  tration  of  the  Poor-laws  during  the  latter 
'  years  of  the  late  war.'     Let  us  examine 
the  exact  facts  in  this  case  also.     Taking 
then  the   whole  period   of  its  duration, 
namely,  that  from    1803   to   1813,    in- 
cluding  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
parts,  of  five  years  each,  giving  half  the 
intermediate  year  1808  to  each,  we  shall 
find  that  the  number  of  the  marriages  in 
Suffolk,  Sussex,  Bedfordshire,   Bucking- 
hamshire, Dorsetshire,  and  Wiltshire,  was 
39,315  in  the  former  half,  while  in  the 
latter  it  amounted  to  37,417  only.     But 
the  number  of  the  marriages  in  the  three 
counties  which  the  Committee  pronounce 
to  be  free  from  these  malversations,  ad- 
vanced   during   the   same  period,    from 
22,081  to  23,227.    If  we  take  a  still  wider 
range  in  this  examination,  we  shall  find 
the  results  are  precisely  similar.     Taking 
the  average  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
late  war  (in  order  to  avoid   the  casual 
fluctuations  which    might    affect   single 
ones),  viz.,  those  of  1803  and  1804,  we 
find  that  the  weddings  amounted  to  7836. 
I  have  already  stated  how  much  the  mar- 
riages fell  off  in  the  latter  period,  in  fact, 
in  1812  and  1813,  the  average  number 
was  6774  only.  '  And  here  I  cannot  refrain 
from   pausing,  to   put  a  very  important 
question.     I  ask,  whether  the  malversa- 
tion  in   the  Poor-laws,   and   the  conse- 
quent misery  of  the  poor   labourers,  so 
strongly  depicted  in  this  report,  namely, 
their  living  chiefiy  upon  bread,  or  even 
potatoes,  scarcely   ever    tasting  meat  or 
beer,  or  being  able  to  buy  milk,  is  a  state 
justly  attributed  to  the  condition  of  agri- 
culture during  the  same  period— ;•  whether 
the  profits  of  that  pursuit,  and  the  price 
of  all  its  produce  during  the  latter  part  of 


the  last  war  would  not  have  enabled  tk 
great  cultivators,    the   farmera,   to  faan 
afforded  direct  and   sufficient  wages  to 
their  poor  labourers,   without  de^adin; 
them  as  paupers,  and  partly  starring  thea 
into  the   bargain?     Shall    I  meotiootk 
average  price  of  grain  during^  this  tem. 
I  need  not.     Let,  however,  thisitrikii^ 
fact  suggest  to  us  this  inaportant  coodi- 
sion,  that  no  reluming  state  of  prospoitf 
as  regards  the  agricultural  interests,  vtt 
ever  restore  comfort  and  independence  to 
the  poor  labourer,  except  this  House  cona 
in  to  his  defence,  and  defeats  a  combia^ 
tion  arrayed  against  him,  compaied  vitk 
which  he  is  utterly  powerless.     But  i^ 
we  extend  the  inquiry  by  a  reference  todw 
forthcoming  census  (which  I  have  alraid; 
diligently  examined  for  this  purpoKXti 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  dito 
of  this  report,  those  of  1822  and  18S3, 
the  average  number  of  marriages  in  thae 
two  years  will  be  found  to  be  7,767  ;  ces- 
sequently  still  less  than  it  had  been  nearly 
twenty  years  before ;   and  that  of  the  ter- 
minating years  of  1829   and    1830  will 
exhibit,  I  think,  the   same    average  n 
compared  with  the  first — still  almost  pie- 
cisely  stationary,   though  they  ought  to 
have    advanced    to    upwards  of  10,000, 
without  showing  any  relative  increase;  tke 
population  of  these  counties  (ezclasive  of 
Brighton,  throughout  the  whole  cakols- 
tion)    during   these    twenty-eight   jtan, 
having  increased  upwards  of  thirtyperooiL 
So   entirely  opposed  to  truth,  therefeie, 
are  the  assumptions  of  our  economists  it- 
garding  the  habits  and  condition  of  our  la- 
bouring poor,  and  so  utterly,  therefore,  da 
they  err  as  to  the  only  means  of  remedjisg 
their  distresses.     But  not  to  dwell  faitlier 
upon  these  pernicious  mistakes,  I  willnov 
proceed  to  prove,  and  from  the  pages  of  die 
very  report  which  has  given  its  authority 
to  so  injurious  an  error,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  discouragements   to  which 
labour  has  been  subjected  in  this  coantry, 
our  rural  population  is  not,  even  yet,  re- 
dundant; and,  in  doing  so,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  simple  facts  published  io 
this  report,  and  those  will   abundaatly 
suffice  to  negative  the  conclusion  at  whiea 
the  Committee  unhappily  arrived.    We 
find  It  there  stated  that,  even  as  early  as 
April,  all  the  healthy  labourers  are  eiH 
ployed  ;  that  April  is  a  very  busy  tine; 
and  that  from  thence  to  the  tennlDation  of 
the  harvest  the  demand  for  labov  ia- 
creases;  need  not  be  mentioned ;  so 
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(«    90,  indeed,  that  on  turning  to  the  agricul- 
8    tural  surveys,  I  find  that  in  the  counties 
^    where  so  much  is  said  of  the  redundancy 
^    of  labourers,  even  the  hay  harvest  could 
*    not  be  got  in  by  the  resident  population 
'E   without  foreign  assistance.     But  to  come 
it:   to  the  main  question,  and  to  determine  it 
>   on  the  authority  of  the  witness  whom  the 
n   Committee   very   properly   place    at  the 
tit   head  of  their  list  of  witnesses,  as  having 
m  more  minute  and  practical  knowledge  re- 
k   garding  what    is   called  the  market  of 
!■   labour,  especially  in   the  rural  districts, 
•»  than    almost   any  other  individual    that 
m  could  have  been  selected — I  mean    Mr. 
ki   M'Adam.     To  the  6rst  question  put  to 
h   him  he  replies,  that  he  has  had  very  con- 
i    aiderable  experience  in  hiring  labour  in 
|i    the  country.    The  second  query  is  this— 
/  *  Have  you  found  in  general  that  it  is  very 
I    '  easy  to  obtain  labourers?'    The  answer: 
I     '  Grenerally  speaking    I  have,  excepting 
:     *  during  the  harvest  months;    we    then 
'    '  find  a  great  scarcity  of  workmen.'     And 
yet.  Sir,  the  Committee  talk  about  the  re- 
dundancy of  agricultural  labourers  !    Nor 
is  this  all.     The  agricultural  labourers  are 
not  only   not   redundant ;   they   are  too 
few !     Were  it  not  for  a  large  accession 
of  workmen  at  the  period  of  the  harvest, 
much  of  the  product  of  the  land  would 
never  be  secured.     In  addition  to  the  in- 
flux of  hands  from  towns  and  manufactur- 
ing districts,  an  immense  assistance  is  also 
demanded  annually  from  Ireland,  or  the 
harvests  of    England    could   neither  be 
reaped  nor  gathered  in.     I   need   not,  I 
presume,  bring  proofs  of  this  fact,  other- 
wise they  could  be   easily  obtained.     I 
have  myself  consulted  some  of  the  mana- 
gers of  our  great  steam-boat  companies, 
and  I  find  from  them,  that  there  annually 
leave    Ireland   for  the    harvest  fields  of 
Great  Britain,  a  number  which  I  cannot 
calculate    at    less  than   the  entire  male 
adult  population  employed  as  agricultural 
workmen  in  some  five  or  six  of  our  Eng- 
lish counties,  though  they  are  dispersed, 
it  is  true,  through  the  whole  of  our  corn 
districts.     And  if  your  fields  could  not  be 
reaped,  I  need  not  say  thev  would  never 
be  sown.     It  is,  therefore,  iJle,  worse  than 
idle,  for  political  economists,  whether  in 
this  House  or  out  of  it,  to  rant  about  the 
redundancy  of  labour.     It  is  not  merely 
abhorrent  to  humanity,  to  reason  as  they 
do,  it  is  an  insult  to  truth,  and  an  outrage 
upon  common  tense.     Does  such  an  in- 
fataated  feeling  prevail  in  any  other  case 


whatever  ?  Does  the  sportsman  deem  his 
horses  and  his  dogs  redundant  in  the  sum- 
mer months — the  General  call  his  soldiers 
superfluous  while  in  their  winter  quarters? 
In  the  very  commonest  concerns  of  life  is 
any  such  delusion  witnessed?  But  when 
we  come  to  talk  of  our  labourers,  the 
political  economist  determines  whether 
they  are  in  excess  or  otherwise,  not  by  the 
demand  for  them  in  the  season  of  the 
year  when  they  are  essentially  necessary, 
but  in  that  in  which  he  imagines  he  can 
dispense  with  them  altogether — a  method 
of  computation  which  would  make  out  a 
case  against  them  as  clearly  as  at  present, 
were  the  population  of  the  country  re- 
duced to  a  tenth  of  its  present  number. 
Nothing  then- can  be  more  absurd  and  un- 
just than  the  present  method  of  comput- 
ing the  alleged  surplus  of  agricultural 
labourers.  Under  the  best  possible  sys- 
tem, their  labour  will  be  less  pressingly 
demanded  in  the  winter  than  in  the  spring 
and  harvest  months.  Nor  is  it,  when 
duly  considered,  one  of  the  least  strikingly 
benevolent  ordinations  in  nature,  that  the 
hardest  and  most  essential  operations 
of  husbandry  have  to  be  performed 
in  the  finest  periods  of  the  year  when 
the  days  are  the  most  protracted 
and  the  weather  the  most  temperate. 
Hence  at  all  times,  in  every  country,  and 
under  whatever  system  of  cultivation,  the 
ancient  maxim  will  be  found  applicable, 
hyems  ignava  colono.  In  the  natural 
order  of  things  other  industrious  occupa- 
tions have  been  rcsened  for  this  compara- 
tively inactive  and  severe  season,  and  have 
occupied  it ;  of  these,  however,  the  in- 
dustrious cottagers  of  England  have  been, 
in  great  measure,  bereft,  by  causes  over 
which  they  have  had  no  control ;  and  this 
circumstance,  Sir,  is  it,  that,  among  many 
others,  has  occasioned  much  of  the  dis- 
tress under  which  they  labour,  and  has 
furnished  the  apology  for  these  perpetual 
declamations  as  to  their  redundancy. 
Still,  however,  as  we  cannot,  in  conformity 
with  the  new  theory,  annihilate  them 
when  we  do  not  want  their  labour,  be- 
cause we  cannot  revive  and  multiply  them 
when  we  do ;  and  as  nature  has  not  in- 
dulged us  with  a  human  genus  that  can 
hybernate,  or  one  which,  after  having  se- 
cured the  fruits  of  their  industry,  we  can 
safely  destroy  when  we  have  obtained  its 
honey,  as  wc  once  did  their  prototype,  the 
bee ;  if,  in  short,  wc  cannot  gather  in  the 
kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  nor  in  due  time 
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eDJoy  them,  without  our  full  agricultural 
force,    then,  Sir,  notwithstanding    all  a 
selfish  and  stolid  theory  may  repeat,  the 
labourer  whom  our  present  system  has  de- 
prived of  all  his  comforts,  and  degraded 
so  deeply  in  his  character  and  feelings,  is, 
at  the  very  season  we  have  doomed  him  to 
idleness  and  want,  and  would  bid  him  if 
we  could,  to  be  gone,  as  necessary  to  us 
as  our  daily  bread.     Let  us,  then,  proceed 
to  develope  the  real  causes  of  this  afflict- 
ing, and  I,  may  indeed  say,  alarming  state 
of  things,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  re- 
moval.     On  entering  upon  this  important 
branch  of  the  subject  I  shall  again  once 
for  all,  assert  that  it  is  to  the  deserving 
and  industrious  poor  —  those  who  always 
did,  and  ever  would,  most  eagerly   avail 
themselves  of  all  those  advantages  which 
such  once  possessed,  and  of  which  they 
are  now  totally  deprived  that  I  exclusively 
refer.     And  let  those  who  object  to  this 
classification,     and    wish    to    found     an 
apology  for    the    indiscriminate   neglect 
and  injury  of  the  entire  class,  by  con- 
founding   the    character  of   the    whole, 
point  out  in  what  respect  the  most  merito- 
rious of  them  have  been  favoured,  and  in 
what  manner  it  is  possible  to  benefit  them 
under  the  present  system  ;  a  system  which 
dooms  the  whole  to  a  state  of  indiscri- 
minate suffering  and  degradation,  because, 
as  it  assumes,  some  of  them  have  deserved 
it.     In   tracing,  then,   the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  present  degradation  of  the 
labourers  in  husbandry,  I  must,  however 
it   may   startle   the   prejudices  of  some, 
commence  with  the  large  farming  system. 
Reason,   it   might   have   been   supposed, 
would  have  dictated  another  course — that, 
as  the  population  of  the  country  increased, 
the  number  of  farmers  should  have  aug- 
mented, or,  as  old  Hobbes  said,  that '  they 
*  should   live  closer  and  cultivate  better.* 
Political  economy,  falsely  so  called,  ad- 
vised  however  directly  to   the  contrary ; 
and,  appealing  as  it  ever  docs  to  human 
selfishness,  prevailed.     But  in  this,  how- 
ever, as  in  most  other  cases,  its  principles 
have  been  falsified  by  experience,  and  its 
prophecies  have  totally  failed.     The  land 
has  become  less  productive  in  large  divi- 
sions, as  it  ever  dues ;   less  capital  has 
been  applied  to  it,  for  labour  is  capital. 
A  less  surplus  produce  has  been  obtained 
for  the  public ;  for  this  is  determined  by 
the  fact  that  a  smaller  rent  is  received  by 
the  landlord,  and  that  less  punctually  and 
certainly ;  and,  after  all,  the  expense  of 


keeping  up  a  few  addittonal  lium-lioiiKi 
has  been  far  more  than  couDterbalanced 
by  the  great  .addition  to  the  poor-rstei, 
which  the  farmer  has  taken  care  shouUa 
length  fall  upon  the   landlord.    On  thii 
highly  important  and  intereatiog  topic  I 
had  collected  a  considerable  mass  or  At- 
tistical  proofs ;  but  I  cannot  now  preiane 
even  to  enumerate  them.     I  will,  howeicr, 
state,  that  the  experienpe  of  every  agiicil- 
tural  country  is  clear  and  full  upon  tkii 
point.      In  Flanders  the  size  of  the  fum 
has  been,  consequently,   long  limited  bf 
law,  but,   as  one  of  its   most  iateliigeBt 
writers  observes,    the   experience  of  the 
superiority  of  the  minuter  system  has  bad 
the  efiect  of  still  further  curtailing  tfadi 
size  and  multiplying   their  number,    h 
Italy,  where  the  state  of  cultiyation  is  pre- 
sented in  such  wide  extremes,  aa  able 
practical  agriculturist  of  our  own  coantiy 
comes  to  this  conclusion,  that  *  every  state 
'  in  the  Peninsula  is  productive  or  otlier- 
^  wise,    in  proportion   to  the  number  of 
'  farmers  on   a  given  space    of   land  of 
'  equal  quality.'    In  France  such  also  b 
precisely  the  fact,  as   I   can    confidently 
assert,  having  most  accurately  examined 
the  Cadastre  for  that  purpose.     This  fact 
is  beginning  nlsotobeseen  in  Elnglaad,aiHl 
will  be  demonstrated  more  clearly  ereij 
day,    even    by    pecuniary  consideratiou 
alone.      I  am  not  arguing  that  farms  here 
should  be   limited  by  law,    or  that  they 
should  all  be  reduced  to  one,  and  that  a 
small    extent;    far  otherwise.      What  I 
would  contend  for 'is  the   superiority  of 
that  moderate  and  mixed  system  of  hus- 
bandry, which  leaves  the  deserving  pea- 
santry of  the  country  the  opportunitiei 
and  hopes  of  ultimate  advancement;  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  far  the  most  profitable 
state  :  that  it  is  the  happier  one,  asrenrdi 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  not  a  doobt 
can  exist.     Hence  Paley  classes  among 
his  deeds  of  benevolence  the  splitting  « 
farms.     But,  Sir,  what  1  have  to  do  with 
the  question,  at  present,  is,  to  show  that 
the  system  of  '  engrossing  great  farms,' 
to  use  Bacon's  expression,  has  been  tanoog 
the  first  of  a  series  of  connected  causet 
which  have  led  to  the  present  degradatios 
of  our  labouring  poor.     I  shall  not  advert 
to  past  times,  when  the  same  practice  is 
described  by  our  authentic  historians  as 
having  led  to    such  fatal'  conseqaeneei; 
the  present  are  sufificient  for  my  parpoae. 
No  one  can  take  up  the  work  of  any  agri- 
cultural theorist,  if  published 
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ago,  but  be  will  fiDd  the  most  pressing 
Tecomroendations  to  the  land-owners  to 
increase  the  size  of  their  farms,  and  the 
most  tempting  calculations  to  induce  them 
so  to  do.  Meantime,  there  was  an  equal 
unanimity  as  to  the  advantage  of  such  a 
course,  even  to  the  little  cultivators  them- 
selves ;  they  were  to  do  abundantly  better 
as  labourers  thau  as  snjall  farmers.  They 
valued,  indeed,  their  independent  state; 
they  were  reluctant — agonized  I^may  say, 
in  every  instance^at  the  thought  of  being 
driven  from  their  holdings,  but  they  were 
compelled  to  submit.  The  village  Ahabs 
seized  upon  the  vineyards  of  their  industry, 
and  their  destruction  was  complete.  The 
numerousclassoflittle  cultivators,  or  as  they 
might  be  called,  independentor  free  labour- 
^ers,beingthusextinguished, let  us  trace  their 
•  condition  into  that  class  whose  numbers 
they  greatly  augmented — the  dependent 
or  servile  labourers,  as  I  fear  they  may  be 
too  justly  denominated.  Two  ranks  only 
existing,  let  us  see  next  how  these  la- 
bourers have  been  treated  to  whom  such 
large  and  consoling  promises  had  been 
held  forth.  Why,  Sir,  still  the  plea  of 
public  improvement  was  advanced,  im- 
provement of  which  they  were  again  to  be 
the  sole  victims;  I  now  allude  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  inclosures  of  the 
commons  and  wastes  of  the  country  were 
carried  into  effect,  which  comprised,  within 
a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  so 
large  a  part  of  the  entire  surface  of  the 
kingdom.  I  am  not  about  to  contend,  that 
inclosures  should  not  have  taken  place  ; 
on  the  contrary,  1  would  have  had  them 
become  universally  prevalent ;  one  gene- 
ral inclosure  Act,  as  was  often  urged,  ought 
to  have  been  passed  for  that  purpose ;  then, 
it  was  often  said,  the  ancient  and  sacred 
rights  of  the  poor  labourers  would  have 
been  secured,  and  just  reservations  made 
for  them  in  mortmain  placed  under  the 
management  of  every  parish — the  only  way 
of  preserving  their  rights  and  privileges  as 
a  class;  but,  alas,  all  such  inclosures  were 
made  by  the  wealthy  and  interested  par- 
ties, and  their  humbler  rights,  equally  re- 
cognised by  justice  and  sound  policy, 
were  totally  disregarded.  Sir,  I  contend 
that  the  poor  cottagers  and  labourers  had 
an  equitable,  if  not  a  legal  right,  agreeable 
to  the  known  principles  of  the  British  law. 
If  it  be  argued  that  their  claims  could  only 
be  founded,  in  many  cases,  upon  usurpa- 
tions, as  the  law  would  denominate  them, 
10,  it  should  be  recollected,  are  all  the  rights 
VOL.  VIII.  {JK} 


of  property  among  us,  at  least  as  expounded 
by  a  fiction  of  that  law.  The  tenants  in 
capite  encroached  upon  the  Crown ;  the 
lesser  upon  the  greater  Barons;  the 
smaller  proprietors,  especially  the  copy- 
holders, upon  the  Barons.  Indeed,  it  is 
calculated  by  Barrington,  in  his  workonour 
Ancient  Statutes,  that  not  many  centuries 
ago,  half  the  lands  of  England  were  held 
upon  the  degrading  tenure  of  villeinage  ; 
and,  though  the  state  that  term  implied, 
or  the  galling  conditions  it  imposed,  were 
never  abolished  by  statute,  it  gradually 
ceased  by  force  of  long  usage.  Thus  has 
custom  ratified  those  rights  of  possession 
which  grew  up  imperceptibly  among  us, 
prescribing  accordingly  the  appropriation 
of  all  property  not  yet  in  severalty.  Thus, 
if  a  royal  forest  has  to  be  inclosed,  the 
contiguous  parishes,  or  rather  proprietors, 
demand  their  share,  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  depastured  upon  it.  They  urge 
their  claims,  **  and  have  those  claims  al- 
lowed.'* But  shall  we  not  blush  for  our- 
selves and  our  country,  when  we  observe 
at  what  precise  point  it  is,  that  this  prin- 
ciple stops — that  those  essential  rights, 
interests,  advantages,  call  them  what  you 
please,  which  ought  on  every  plea,  whe- 
ther of  justice,  humanity,  or  policy,  to 
have  been  liberally  considered  and  fully  se- 
cured, have  been  altogether  slighted  and 
sacrificed ;  that  land  which  had  not  been 
appropriated  since  it  was  created,  was, 
when  divided,  dealt  to  the  wealthy  alone, 
and  in  shares  proportioned  to  their  wealth, 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  claims  of  the 
poor ;  and  that  in  those  cases  where,  ac- 
cording to  Locke's  doctrine,  they  had  ob- 
tained a  sort  of  natural  right  to  their  little 
cot,  with  its  inclosure,  by  having  obtained 
it  by  their  own  labour,  and  in  some  sort 
created  it — even  then,  as  he  indignantly 
exclaims,  the  rich  man,  who  possessed  a 
whole  county,  seized  when  he  pleased  upon 
the  cottage  and  garden  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bour, in  contempt  of  what,  haa  they  been 
as  fully  traced,  and  as  well  asserted,  would 
have  been  found  to  be  rights  which  ought 
to  have  been  as  sacred  as  his  own.  1  am 
aware  that  I  am  now  taking  a  most  serious 
view  of  this  subject.  God  forbid,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  pursue  this  course  with 
any  other  view  than  that  of  inducing  the 
Legislature  to  look  into  this  matter,  and 
then  it  will,  I  am  sure,  make  some  re- 
stitution (and  moderate,  indeed,  will  be 
all  that  I  shall  propose,  and  involving  no 
sacrifice  of  property  whatever)  for  the  in- 
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juries  sustained  by  the  poor  in  this  to  them 
important  matter.  I  shall,  therefore,  per- 
sist in  showing,  on  authorities  as  well 
conversant  with  the  common  law  of  the 
country,  and  the  rights  in  question  as  any, 
I  think,  that  now  exist,  that  the  Inclosure 
Acts,  as  they  have  been  carried  into  effect, 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  law  as  well  as  with  equity  and  mercy.  1. 
will  first  quote  the  earliest  legal  author  who 
wrote  specially  upon  inclosing,  or,  as  he 
expresses  it  in  the  legal  phrase  which  still 
survives,  approving;  and  one  who  was 
also  a  practical  agriculturist — Sir  Anthony 
Fitzherbert,  the  celebrated  lawyer  and 
Judge.  He  thus  lays  down  the  law  on  the 
occasion,    in    his    book    of    Surveying. 

*  Every  cottager  sal  have  his  portion  as- 

*  signed  him,  and  then  sal  not  the  ryche 
'man  overpresse  th«  poore  roan.'  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  of  the  same  profession, 
and  who  also  wrote  expressly  upon  the  sub- 
ject— inclosing,  speaKs  tnus: — Mn  the 
'  carriage  of  this  business  there  must  be 

*  much  caution  to  prevent  commotion  f 
he  recommends,  therefore,  that  plots  shall 
'  be  devised  to   such  inhabitants,  and  at 

*  and  under  easy  values.'  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  strenuously  urging  the  same  agri- 
cultural improvement,  couples,  it  however, 
with  this  momentous  condition — *  So  that 

*  the  poor  commoners  have  no  injury  by 
'  such  inclosures.'  The  total  ne«;lect, 
however,  of  their  rights  in  all  such  pro- 
ceedings called  forth  the  strongest  repro- 
bation of  a  succeeding  Chaiicollor,  who 
termed  the  system  as  pursued — "  a  crime 
of  a  crying  nature."  1  have  advoi  ted  to 
Locke's  energetic  expressions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  shall  pass  over  many  others, 
only  adducing  one  more  authority  of  a 
modern  date,  and  of  an  official  character. 
It  is  that  of  a  report  drawn  up,  I  believe, 
by  the  excellent  and  patriotic  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  whose  long  life  has  been  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  country,  of  a  select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pointed for  the  special  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  subject,  which  clearly  recognises 
these  rights  of  the  poor,  and  most  strongly 
recommends  that  they  should  be  secured. 

*  If  says  the  report,  *  a  general  bill  were 
'to  be  passed,  every  possible  attention  to 
Mhe  rights  of  the  commoners  would  ne- 
'cersarily  be  paid.     The  poor  would  then 

*  cvidentlv  stand  a  better  chance  of  having 
'  their  full  share  undiminished.'  I  will 
not  multiply  these  authorities;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  all  such  have  held  the  pri- 


vileges the  poor  ibrmerly  poasewed  in  the 
light  of  sacred  rights,  and  have  earnestly 
contended  for  the  necessity  of  their  pre- 
servation ;  these,  however,  have  been  nov 
almost  entirely  wrested  from  them  bys 
series  of  private  Inclosure  bills,  inflicting 
upon  them,  as  a  class,  the  most  irrepi- 
rable  injuries.  Inclosnres,  indeed,  migk 
have  been  so  conducted  as  to  have  beoe- 
fitted  nil  parties;  but  now,  coupled  with 
other  features  of  the  system,  they  form  s 
part  of  what  Blackstone  denominatn  i 
*'  fatal  rural  policy ;"  one  which  has  con- 
pleted  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  jour 
agricultural  poor.  Formerly  the  indin- 
trious  labourer  had  this  means  of  advaaoe- 
ment ;  to  this  remaining  privilege,  sIm, 
the  ejected  little  farmer  could  resort,  bot 
at  the  same  time,  and  under  tha  same  sys- 
tem that  some  village  monopolist  seiwd 
upon  his  fields,  he  drove  him  also  fron 
the  waste. 

**  If  to  some  comnon*8  fenceless  limits  strayed. 
He  driven  hi^  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 
Those  fenceletA  ftelHs  the  sons  of  wealth  divide. 
And  e*en  the  barc-nrom  common  is  denied.*' 

Now,  Sir,  it  was  from  tlie  first  so  obvious, 
notwithstanding    all   the    interested   and 
selBsh  declarations  to  the   contrary,  that 
inclosures,  as  they  were  carried  into  effect, 
would  be  greatly  injurious  to  the  indos- 
trious  poor,  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  prove  how  truly  these  fears  have  bees 
verified.     I   will,  however^  just    menlion 
that  the  report  of  a  Committee  on  inclo- 
snres,  in  1808,   states,  that   the   results 
which  were  the  subject  of  ezamination  io 
a  tour  of  1,600  miles,  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, proved  that  they  had  been  clearly  in- 
jurious to  the  poor.     An  intelligent  wit- 
ness informs  another  Committee  of  this 
House,  namely,  that  which  sat  to  inqaire 
into  the  high  price  of  provisions,  that  he 
had  himself  been  a  Commissioner  under 
twenty  inclosure  Acts,and  states hisopinioB 
as  to  their  general  effect  on  the  poor,  la- 
menting that  he  had  been  thereby  accesasrv 
to  injuring  2,000  poor  people,  at  the  mie 
of  twenty  families  per  parish.     1  fear,  sir, 
the  reply  of  a  poor  fellow  to  Arthur  Yoang, 
the  great  advocate  of  inclosurea  (thoapi 
under  regulations    which   would   indeed 
have  rendered  them  a  benefit  to  all  par- 
ties) recorded  in  one  of  his  agricultural 
surveys,  is  true  to  a  more  or  lesa  degies 
of  every  industrious  laVourer  in  England, 
wheiever  these  improvements  have  taken 
place.    To  his  query  as  to  whether  the 
inclosure  had  injured  him,    ha   rapUsdy 
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'  Sir,  before  the  inclosure  I  had  a  good 
'  garden,  kept  two  cows,  and  was  getting 

*  on ;  now  I  cannot  keep  so  much  as  a  goose, 

*  and  am  poor  and  wretched,  and  cannot 

*  help  myself,  and  still  you  ask  me  if  the 

*  inclosure  has  hurt  me  !'  Nor,  Sir,  has  the 
system  in  question  stopped  even  here. 
Another,  and  if  possible,  a  still  deeper 
injury  which  it  has  also  perpetrated,  still 
remams  to  be  noticed.  Not  only  has  the 
little  farm  been  monopolised,  the  common 
right  destroyed,  the  garden  in  many  in- 
stances seized,  but  the  cottage  itself  de- 
molished ;  and  the  plough-share  now 
drives  over  many  a  little  plot  where  once 
stood  the  bower  of  contented  labour.  A 
few  blooming  shrubs  are  still  seen  twining 
round  in  the  fence,  and  here  and  there  a 
•^ower,  tenacious  of  the  soil,  blossoms  in 
its  season  upon  the  spot  which  was  once 
the  abode  of  peace  and  happiness ;  like 
those  which  grow  upon  the  grave  of  some 
forgotten,  but  once  loved  being  though  the 
hand  which  planted  them  is  also  gone  for 
ever.  I  am  presenting,  Sir,  no  imaginary  or 
solitary  cases — no,  these  demolitions  have 
been,  as  Lord  Winchilsea  observed  in  his 
coromunicationstotheBoardofAgriculture, 
many  years  ago,  most  numerous ;  and,  not 
content  with  the  opportunities  these  in- 
ctosures  gave  them,  the  great  agriculturists 
have,  in  not  a  few  instances,  combined 
and  subscribed  to  forward  this  work  of  de- 
struction ;  and  it  has  even  been  gravely  pro- 
pounded as  a  question  in  this  House,  or  at 
least  in  its  Committees,  whether  direct 
legal  means  ought  not  to  be  employed  to 
hasten  it  forwards.  There  has  been  no 
occasion — the  work  is  accomplished.  Those 
have  prevailed  who  have  pronounced  the 
labouring  poor  to  be  redundant,  and  whose 
nests,  therefore,  as  human  vermin,  were  to 
be  cleared ;  hence  their  humble  abodes 
have  been  demolished.  The  foxes,  indeed, 
might  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
nests,  but  these  Christian  philosophers 
would  not  let  a  poor  man  have  where  to 
lay  his  head.  Three  results  have  followed, 
any  one  of  which  is  perfectly  decisive  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  poor.  First,  Sir, 
their  present  cottages  are  often  of  a  most 
wretched  description  ;  *' spurned  indignant 
from  the  green,"  they  are  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance, so  as  to  '*  screen  the  presence  of  con- 
tiguous pride ;  **  miserably  deficient  in  ne- 
cessary accommodation,  almost  always 
destitute  of  a  good  and  sufficient  garden  ; 
in  a  word,  the  wretched  inmates,  and  the 
hovsls  into  which  they  are  thrust,  are 


worthy  of  each  other — miserable  to  the 
last  degree.  Secondly,  and  to  this  I  call 
the  roost  serious  attention  of  this  House 
and  of  the  country,  as  an  evil  demanding 
an  instant  and  effectual  remedy,  if  there 
be  any  sense  of  decency  or  humanity  left 
among  us,  these  huts,  miserable  as  they 
are,  are  rendered  still  more  miserable  by 
being  deficient  in  number  :  there  are  not 
enough  of  them ;  hence  more  than  one 
family  are  often  thrust  into  the  same 
dwelling,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all 
peace,  comfort,  and  decency.  Sir,  on  this 
most  important  point  I  proceed  to  prove 
what  1  assert — namely,  that  we  have,  by 
the  operation  of  causes  which  I  have  been 
enumerating,  most  cruelly  diminished  the 
accommodation  for  our  poor  labourers; 
and  I  shall  do  so^  not  by  vague  authori- 
ties, or  opinions  m  pamphlets  and  books  on 
political  economy,  but  by  authentic  and 
indisputable  facts,  which  at  once  decide 
the  subject.  I  shall  take  the  first  county 
which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  report,  and 
which  seems,  on  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  witnesses,  to  be  well  entitled  to  that 
bad  pre-eminence — namely,  Suffolk.  Suf- 
folk, Sir,  has,  in  the  course  of  120  years, 
increased  in  population,  including  the 
great  increase  of  some  of  its  towns,  as 
much  as  eighty  per  centum,  and  rather 
more.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
accommodation  for  the  poorer  part  of  the 
population  ?  Why,  Sir,  in  1690,  there 
were  47,537  houses  in  that  county:  in 
1821,  then,  there  ought  to  have  been  at 
least  90,000  houses.  But,  alas,  Sir,  there 
were  in  the  latter  year  only  42,773  inha- 
bited houses,  the  absolute  number  being 
eleven  per  cent  fewer  than  130  years  be- 
fore. The  whole  of  the  six  counties  so 
selected  exhibit  a  result,  in  this  respect, 
not  quite  so  appalling,  but  sufficiently  dis- 
tressing, however  regarded.  Their  popu- 
lation, had  from  1701  to  1821,  advanced 
upwards  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  but  the 
houses  for  its  accommodation  less  than 
twenty-five.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  on 
what  class  the  misery  of  such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  made  to  rest.  Even  in 
couuties  supposed  by  this  Committee  free 
from  this  state  of  things,  "  th*  infection 
works.*'  1  hold  in  my  hand  the  invaluable 
pamphlet  of  the  Vicar  of  Alford,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, who  enumerates  fifteen  neigh- 
bouring parishes  in  which  he  found,  on 
diligent  inquiry,  that  the  comfortable 
agricultural  cottages  demolished  since 
1770  amount  to  176,  and  that  nine  only 
S2 
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have  been  built  since  that  period.  But  to 
return  to  one  of  the  former  counties :  I  will 
present  to  this  House,  in  the  instance  of  a 
single  parish,  and  that  not  one  selected 
for  the  occasion,  the  facts  and  conse- 
quences of  such  a  system.  It  is  described 
in  a  letter  from  the  Vicar  of  a  place  which 
I  shall  not  name,  but  an  extract  from 
which  I  shall  read  to  tlie  House.  It  is 
situated  in  one  of  tlie  disturbed  districts. 
*  During  the  last  forty  years,'  says  the  rev- 
erend Gentleman, '  four  cottages  only  have 
been  built  by  *  *  *  *,  and  even  these  in 
lieu  of  the  same  number  taken  or  fallen 
down.  The  accommodation  for  the  poor 
is  hx  more  confined  than  it  was  some 
years  past.  The  old  parsonage,  which 
I  rebuilt  when  I  came  to  the  living,  I 
found  inhabited  by  four  pauper  families. 
There  were  also,  a  short  time  previously, 
five  pauper  families  in  two  farm-houses, 
now  occupied  again  by  farmers.  The 
want  of  room,  therefore,  has  created  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  the  Overseers,  and 
has  rendered  their  office  peculiarly  pain- 
ful. For  several  weeks  they  have  been 
compelled  to  quarter  a  poor  family  at  the 
public  house,  two  of  the  voung  men 
being  under  the  necessity  of  sleeping  in  a 
barn.  In  some  of  the  cottages  the  poor 
are  so  huddled  together  that  the  sight  is 
most  distressing,  and  the  effect,  of  course, 
very  demoralizing.  The  following  is  a 
specimen : — 

Cottage.       FuniUcfl.   rertons.  AecoumodatioQ. 

No.  1     . .  2   . .   10  . .     1  ground  floor, 

2  bed  rooms. 

2  ..  2   ..     8   ..     1  room  only  12 

feet  square. 

3  . .  2  . .     7  .  •     1  room  ground 

floor,  '12J  ft. 
square.  Two 
girls  obliged 
to  sleep  on 
ground. 

4  •  •   1    . .     9  .  •     1  room  ground 

floor,  1  bed 
room. 

5  .  •   1    . .     7   •  •     1  room  only  1 2 

feet  square. 

6  •  •  2   .  •   1 1    . .     1  room  ground 

floor,  2  bed 
rooms. 

7  ••  -  ..   11   ••    Different   indi- 

viduals, all  fe- 
males, except 
a  youth  of  18, 
and  a  young 
boy.    1  room 


ground  floor; 
1  bedroooL 
8.  ..  -  ..  9  ••  Different  indi- 
viduals.' 
He  goes  on  to  say,  *  Most  of  tbese  cot- 
'  tages  are  in  a  sad  state  of  repair ;  and  all, 
'  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  wfaich 
'  are  parish  bouses,  belong  to  the  lord  of 
'  the  manor.'  He  says  that  he  made  appli- 
cation to  the  noii-resideut  proprietor  (to 
whose  intentional  beneTolence,  however, 
he  bears  testimony),  and  to  his  agent,  bot 
could  obtain  no  redress  of  this  grieroui 
state  of  things ;  as  the  latter  had  come  to 
the  determination  (a  very  usual  one)thit 
not  an  additional  cottage  should  be  built— 
of  course  giving  the  orthodox  reason  for 
the  refusal.  I  cannot  refrain  from  qaoC- 
ing  him  a  little  further,  as  what  follow? 
has  a  most  special 'reference  to  the  odK' 
apology  which  can  be  urged  for  this  mail 
of  misery — a  supposed  surplus  of  oumberL 
'The  Overseers  assure  me/  he  adds,  'thit 
'there  are  not  more  labourers  than  the 
'cultivation  of  the  land  requires — nay, 
'  that  should  the  use  of  the  threshing-ma- 
'  chine  be  discontinued »  there  would  not 
'  be  sufficient.*  He  proceeds  to  make 
some  most  pertinent  ana  touching  remarks 
upon  this  state  of  things,  and  its  inevitable 
consequences,  and  concludes  by  saggest- 
ing  a  measure  of  relief,  which  I  had  lon^ 
ago  regarded  as  essential ''to  any  plan 
whatever  whjich  contemplates  the  betteriag 
the  condition  of  the  poor — namely,  a  re- 
storation of  their  cottages  to  some  extent 
He  intimates  that  the  condition  oftbe 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood  is,  at  least, 
quite  as  bad,  and  must,  sooner  or  later, 
produce  the  most  lamentable  and  alarm- 
ing consequences.  Sir,  I  will  beg  the 
House  to  consider  some  of  these  coDte- 
quences.  Not  only  early  and  general  de- 
pravity, but  crimes  of  the  most  feaifbl 
nature  are  thus  generated.  But  not  to 
dwell,  said  he,  on  this  horrid  sufcgect, 
what,  I  ask,  must  be  the  usual  conie- 
quences,  when  different  families  are  thus 
thrust  into  the  same  hole  as  a  sleeping 
apartment;  and,  immoralitv  out  of  the 
question,  how  can  decency  be  preserved, 
especially  under  certain  circumstances,  is 
the  family  in  such  cases  ?  But,  Sir,  I  wOl 
pursue  these  revolting  descriptions  no  far- 
ther. Hurried  away  by  my  indignatioa 
at  this  cruel  and  indecent  usage  (tf  the 
poor  peasantry,  1  had  almost  forgot  one 
revolting  feature  of  the  system  of  oppres- 
sion to  which  they  are  now  sabjedsd. 
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For  these  accommodations,  wretched  as 
they  are,  the  most  exorbitant  rents,  exor- 
bitant in  reference  to  what  they  are  worth 
(that  is  often,  literally  speaking,  nothing)  or 
for  the  little  patch  of  garden  gpround  when 
they  have  any,  are  exacted ;  a  fact  which 
has  been  fully  verified  both  by  agricul- 
tural reports  and  surveys,  and  by  witnesses 
before  your  own  Committees,  and  is  fully 
known  and  undisputed.  Indeed,  it  has 
necessarily  happened,  that  the  more  the 
cottages  have  been  diminished  in  number, 
the  more  have  their  rents  been  increased  (a 
consequence  which  the  economists  them- 
selves will  allow  to  have  been  inevitable)  till 
they  have,  at  length,  compared  with  every 
other  species  of  property,  become  exorbit- 
ant, compelling  the  wretched  tenant  to  re- 
s'^ to  the  parish  for  the  means  of  paying 
them  ;  leaving  him,  therefore,  the  disgrace 
of  being  a  pauper,  but  depriving  him  at 
the  same  time  of  the  relief  he  should 
receive  as  such.  I  now  come  to  another 
principal  branch  of  the  subject — namely, 
that  which  concerns  the  wages  and  em- 
ployment of  the  poor.  But  on  this  point, 
important  as  it  plainly  is,  time  will  com- 
pel me  to  be  short.  When  the  improve- 
ments, as  they  have  been  called  (and 
might  have  been  rendered),  in  the  agricul- 
tural system  took  place,  and  the  labouring 
classes  were  deprived  of  their  little  hold- 
ings, their  commonage,  and  often  their 
good  gardens,  they  were  told,  that  the  de- 
mand for  their  labour  would  be  so  greatly 
increased,  and  its  wages,  consequently,  so 
much  advanced,  that  they  would  be  infi- 
nitely better  off  under  the  new  plan.  But, 
Sir,  it  no  longer  admits  of  a  dispute,  that 
while  they  have  thus  been  deprived  of 
their  independant  labour,  that  which  they 
yield  to  others  is  rendered,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble less  necessary  and  worse  remunerated. 
Id  summer  or  harvest,  as  I  have  before 
shown,  their  work  is  indeed  demanded ; 
but  it  is  to  the  winter,  the  trying  season  to 
the  poor,  that  I  am  now  about  to  advert. 
First,  Sir,  the  altered  practice  of  hiring 
servants  by  the  week,  instead  of,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  by  the  year,  has  had  a 
pernicious  effect  on  the  winter  employ- 
ment of  the  poor.  The  report  I  have  so 
often  alluded  to,  when  referring  to  the 
northern  counties  as  tho%  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  still  comparatively 
comfortable,  should  have  stated  (had  the 
Committee  known  it),  that  this  practice 
still  prevails  in  the  border  counties  of 
Englandi  to  the  equal  comfort  and  ad- 


vantage of  all  parties.  Secondly,  the 
threshing-machine  has,  as  far  as  possible, 
dispensed  with  a  great  part  of  the  winter 
employment  of  the  labourers,  and,  all  the 
incidental  expenses  duly  considered,  with- 
out, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  calculate, 
any  advantage  whatever  to  the  farmer,  or 
to  the  public.  I  speak  not  thus  as  an 
apologist  for  the  attacks  that  have  been 
made  upon  this  description  of  property ; 
far  otherwise ;  but  with  the  hope  of  in- 
ducing the  agriculturists  to  count  well 
the  costs  before  they  sanction  (where  it  is 
unnecessary)  that  which  will  inevitably 
distress  and  pauperise  the  poor.  Lastly, 
and  to  this  particular  I  would  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House,  as  of  infinite  im- 
portance in  any  view  of  the  causes  of  the 
distress  of  our  rural  poor — the  improve- 
ments of  the  machinery  of  this  country, 
and  the  consequent  transference  of  the 
simplest  processes  of  manufacture  to  the 
large  towns  of  England,  have  had  the  in- 
evitable result  of  depriving  the  female  part 
of  the  cottagers'  family  of  that  profitable 
employment  which  presented  itself,  in- 
deed, at  every  vacant  hour  throughout  the 
year,  but  which  secured  to  them  a  constant 
occupation  in  the  winter  season.  A  late 
Flemish  writer  exults  in  the  circumstance 
of  the  winter  cottage  labour  in  that  country 
bein^  still  preserved  in  ereat  measure; 
and  he  attributes  to  that  fact  the  comfort 
of  their  rural  population.  That  is  no 
longer  the  case  in  England,  nor  perhaps 
can  ever  be  again.  Let  us,  then,  be  the 
more  anxious  to  consider  how  we  may 
compensate  this  great  and  necessary  class 
of  the  community  for  this  connected  series 
of  deprivationsand  misfortunes,  which  have 
occasioned  the  misery  which  now  over- 
whelms them.  Thus,  then,  have  our  rural 
poor  been  successively  deprived  of  every 
advantage  which  they  formerly  possessed, 
and  of  every  chance  of  improvement  which 
they  once  were  so  eager  to  avail  themselves 
of.  But  I  will  no  longer  fatigue  the 
House  by  these  details.  I  may,  however, 
be,  perhaps,  permitted  to  present  in  a 
single  instance,  and  that  not  a  selected 
one,  the  state  to  which  I  would  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  have  personally 
inspected  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
poor  in  some  of  the  district  I  have  alluded 
to.  I  remember  the  last  cottage  I  entered, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  the  deepest  picture 
of  distress  that  might  have  been  selected, 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  nothing  m  it 
of  peculiar  diieasei  calamity,  or  lonow, 
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In  this  I  witnessed  a  fair  but  instructive 
example  of  the  general  state  of  many  of 
the  agricultural  poor  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. All  the  furniture  consisted  of  a 
few  utensils  for  cooking,  and  a  few  three- 
legged  stools,  evidently  of  home  make, 
and  a  large  one  of  the  same  description, 
which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  table, 
and  from  which  they  took  their  meal. 
That  meal  was  cooking,  and  it  consisted 
of  a  few  potatoes  boiling  over  a  handful  of 
sticks.  I  went  into  the  remaining  apart- 
ment— I  was  about  to  call  it  a  bed-room 
— but  there  was  no  bed ;  a  few  rags  were 
lying  upon  a  little  straw  in  one  corner,  and 
there  the  whole  family,  several  of  whom 
were  nearly  grown  up,  rested  without 
taking  off  their  clothes.  The  wretched 
parent  had  no  work,  but  the  threshing- 
machine  was  resounding  close  at  hand. 
I  remarked,  however,  that  he  had  a 
garden,  though  a  small  one ;  but  I  was 
soon  told,  that  what  I  saw  belonged  to 
three  cottages,  and  that  his  share  was 
marked  by  a  row  of  sticks,  and  it  was 
certainly  not  the  size  of  this  floor.  But 
1  will  not  recapitulate  the  sad,  but  true 
complaints  of  this  wretched  peasant :  his 
want  of  a  garden  and  a  pig.  His  father 
had  a  cow.  There  was  no  winter  labour 
for  either  himself  or  family.  His  wife 
and  his  daughters  (two  females  nearly 
full-grown)  no  longer  wove  lace,  or 
knitted,  or  spun,  as  his  mother  and  sisters 
had  done.  All  was  wretchedness  and  de- 
spair. On  inquiry,  I  found  his  rent  was 
3/.  6s.  per  annum — one  shilling  was  taken 
weekly,  and  the  rest  made  up  in  the  har- 
vest months.  He  was,  of  course,  like  the 
rest  of  his  poor  neighbours,  a  pauper. 
The  parish,  however,  employed  him,  but 
so  as  to  insult  him.  He  and  others  had 
to  carry  stones  of  a  certain  size  backwards 
and  forwards,  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles,  twice  a-day.  The  land  was  evi- 
dently deteriorating  for  want  of  due  culti- 
vation ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  neither  by 
the  proprietors,  nor  by  the  fanners,  could 
he  be  spared  so  much  as  a  rood  for  a 
garden  plot.  He  was  perfectly  stupified 
by  his  condition ,  and  if  he  did  not  proceed 
to  outrages  which  many  others  were  com- 
mitting in  that  neighbourhood,  I  speedily 
found  that  it  was  not  because  he  was 
insensible  to  his  sufierings,  or  at  all  afraid 
of  the  consequences  of  resenting  their 
infliction.  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
melancholy  subject ;  this  deplorable  and 
desperate  condition  was  that  of  the  neigh- 


bourhood— I  fear,  of  the  district;  ■« 
would  I  have  alluded  to  the  aobject  at  all, 
but  that  I  am  6rm]y  persuaded  there  irc 
easy  and  effectual  remedies  for  this  stnm|^ 
and  alarming  state  of  thiogs.  What,  tha, 
are  those  remedies?  Sir,  the  messorel 
am  about  to  propose,  is  not,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  a  tentative  one,  a  planoi 
mere  experiment :  it  is  founded  upon  m 
new  discoveries  in  human  nature  or  poUej: 
no  novel  or  untried  expedients ;  no  disUst 
or  doubtful  remedies.  It  does  not  coo- 
template  to  send  off  the  thews  and  sinewi 
of  the  country  to  the  antipodes,  the  eqn- 
tor,  or  tlie  pole,  in  search  of  relieC  Noi 
does  it  include  the  locatiug  of  our  labov- 
ing  poor  upon  our  waste  lands,  though 
that  scheme,  carried  into  practice  to  a 
certain  extent,  I  hold  to  be  a  much  v*^ 
and  patriotic  scheme  than  many  osutLx 
recommended  regarding  them.  As  a  ge* 
neral  plan  of  relief,  1  think  it  is,however, 
liable  to  some  objections,  which  I  shall 
not  now  state.  The  plan  I  propose  con- 
templates to  repair  the  injuries  which  ou 
labouringpoor  have  sustained  in  tbesceDet 
where  they  have  been  inflicted,  to  the  equal 
advantage  of  every  class  of  the  community; 
and  by  means,  as  I  hope  to  show,  perfectly 
simple  and  practicable,  and  imposmg,per* 
manently  considered,  no  burthen  whatto* 
ever  upon  us  in  its  execution.  Sir,  theie 
will  be  no  novelty  in  any  of  my  propoii- 
tions,  except  that  of  requiring  that  Legis- 
lature, which  has  been,  in  some  meassre, 
an  accessory  to  the  injuries  of  the  poor, 
to  afford  those  facilities  which  shall  render 
them  universal,  and  the  miseries  of  yosr 
agricultural  poor,  and  the  insubordinstioa 
which  they  occasion,  are  at  an  end.  Fjrst, 
1  propose  that  a  certain  number  of  cottsgei 
should  be  rebuilt  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  are  most  wanted; 
which  being  the  only  part  of  the  messore 
demanding  an  outlay  worth  a  thought,  1 
had  for  some  time  meant  to  have  pnst- 
poned,  but  after  due  consideration  of  the 
subject  myself,  and  having  had  numeioai 
com  munications  with  others  most  impiesscd 
with  the  present  condition  of  the  poor,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  plan  what- 
ever, for  the  relief  of  our  agricultund  poor, 
has  the  least  chance  of  affordii^  them 
any  adequate  relief,  if  this  proposatioa  be 
omitted.  A  cottage,  according  toacaU 
culation  I  have  made,  might  be  erected, 
and  have,  at  least,  its  rood  of  groond 
around  it  as  a  garden,  and  let  to  the  eol« 
tager  at  50$.  per  annum,  and  still  pay  • 
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higher  interest  than  any  other  description 
of  real,  or  even  funded  property  among 
us.     Still  lets  would  be  the   cost,  were 
Government,  without  sacrificing  any  real 
income,  to  facilitate  the  measure  as  1  shall 
hereafter  suggest.     Here  there  is  accom- 
modation of  an  infinitely  superior  kind  to 
that  now  usually  enjoyed,  affording  a  rent 
which  would  allow  ample  reservations  for 
repairs  or  other  purposes,  atone  half,  nay, 
one  third,  of  the  sum  usually  paid  to  the 
thoughtless  sub-landlord,  or  griping  spe- 
culator, whom  the  present  system  allows 
to  live  upon  the  poor-rates,  rather  than 
the  pauper  labourer  whom  he  makes  his 
Agent  for  that  purpose.     The  erection  of 
even  a  very  few  of  these  cottages,  where 
they  are  most  needed,  would  not,  I  am 
hardly  required  to  say,  merely  afford  so 
i!Lany  additional  and  improved  accommo- 
dations to  the  degraded  poor,  and  even  in 
doing  that,  the  benefit   would  be  iucaU 
Gulable — but,  Sir,  these  would  inevitably 
have  a  most  surprising  and  gratifying  effect 
upon  the  rest,  in  improving  the  accom- 
modations, and  consequently,  morals  and 
comforts,  of  the  poor;  secondly,  in  greatly 
lessening  their    extortionate  rents;    and 
thirdly,    in   proportionally    reducing  the 
poor    rates,  a  large   part  of  which,  in 
many  places,  goes  to  make  good  these  in- 
famous exactions.     The  difficulty  of  rais- 
ing means,  in   this  land  of  wealth  and. 
humanity,  for  so  humble  an  effort,  I  will 
not  for  one  moment  regard.    Four  methods 
I  have  contemplated,  all  of  which,  1  am 
confident,  would  be  available,  and  anyone 
of  which  would  amply  suffice  for  the  pur- 
pose;   but  should  these   all   fail,   where 
would  be  the   difficulty  of  Government 
granting  a  small  loan,  secured  by  the  re- 
epective   parishes  at  the   usual  interest, 
which  parishes  would  possess  the  property, 
to  their  own  great  and  obvious  advantage, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  poor  ?     For  this 
plan,  so  important  to  the  poor  in  every 
possible  pomt  of  view,  not  one  farthing 
then    would   be  given,  not  one   farthing 
risked  by  either  the  parish  or  the  country. 
The  second  feature  of  my  measure,  Sir, 
is  still  more  easy ;  it  is  this — the  giving, 
or  rather  restoring,  by  the  means,  and  in 
the  manner  I  shall  speedily  point  out,  to 
the  labouriog  poor,  at  least  to  those  de- 
serving and  desirous  of  an  advantage — 
gardens,  not  gratuitously,  indeed,,  but  at 
the  full  value  et  which  the  lands  are  let 
where  they  are  sitvate,  and  no  more.     Sir, 
(Us  simpie  lestitation  would  effect  of  itself 
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wonders  in  their  behalf;  the  revival  of 
cottage  horticulture  would  yield  additional 
employment  to  the  peasant,  and  especially 
at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  he  is 
now  often  without  it ;  it  would  increase 
his  comforts,  and  go  fkr  to  restore  to  him 
plenty  at  all  seasons.  By  gardens,  I 
mean  not  the  barren  and  overshadowed 
patch  that  may  be  still  sometimes  left  at 
the  back  or  in  front  of  some  of  the  ruinous 
cottages  of  the  country,  sufficient,  perhaps, 
to  grow  a  shrub  or  two  on  which  the 
wretched  inmates  can  hang  a  few  rags  to 
dry  : — such,  Sir*  only  mock  and  tantalise 
the  industry  which  they  can  neither  excite 
nor  reward.  Such  will,  and  ought  to  be, 
neglected.  I  mean  by  a  garden,  a  good 
and  sufficient  garden.  The  circumstance 
of  any  of  the  cottagers  of  England  being 
devoid  of  these,  especially  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  would  not  be 
credited,  were  it  not  so  notorious  a  fapt  as 
no  longer  to  excite  curiosity  or  remark. 
Certainly,  such  a  circumstance,  were  we 
unacquainted  with  the  real  cause,  would 
be  attributed  at  once  to  the  disinclinatioi^ 
— nay,  refusal — of  the  poor  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  employment  and  advantages 
which  horticulture  affords.  And,  Sir, 
when  we  consider  the  state  of  the  poor, 
their  involuntary  idleness  and  wretched- 
ness, and  the  moral  and  political  conse- 
quences of  their  condition,  and  know  that 
this  one  pursuit  would  relieve  them  and 
the  country  of  many  of  the  evils  under 
which  both  now  labour — were  the  poor« 
destitute  of  any  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  no  national  sacrifice  could  be  too 
great,  hardly  any  sum  (burthened  as  the 
country  is)  too  vast,  could  a  decided  taste 
for  horticulture  be  purchased  for  our  agri- 
cultural poor.  Sir,  the  poor  of  England 
have  this  taste — passion,  I  may  even  call 
it,  in  them,  for  gardening,  beyond  any 
other  people  upon  earth.  Sir,  what  will 
they  not  do  to  gratify  it,  even  now,  when 
the  inclosures  in  every  part  of  the  country 
have  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  find  the  means  of  gratification  ? 
Who  has  not  seen  the  thousands  of  little 
strips  which  the  poor  labourers  have  taken 
in  by  the  road  sides  in  this  country,  the 
labour  of  inclosing  which,  estimated  at  the 
lowest  wages,  is  often  many  times  the 
amount  of  the  worth  of  the  narrow  plot 
thus  obtained ;  though  the  industrious  pea- 
sants know  that  they  are  at  any  time  liable 
to  have  their  plot  seized,  and  are  certsin 
I  tbat|  at  some  time  or  otberi  it  will  be  sof  , 
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Feyr  of  the  poor,  however,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, or  would  have  the  permission,  to 
obtain  even  this  little  advantage;    it  is 
true,  the  great  farmer  may  allow  them 
occasionally  the  temporary  possession  of 
a  distant  headland,  on  which  to  plant  a 
few   potatoes.     But,   Sir,  this,  wherever 
situated,  is  not  the  advantage  I  ask  for 
this  class ;   it  is  the  garden,  properly  so 
called,  which  the  husbandman  can  call 
his  own,  in  which  he  can  display   his 
taste  and  cultivate  as  he   pleases;    and 
where,  surrounded  by  his  family,  he  la- 
bours not  only  for  present  ))ut  prospective 
advantages ;  where   the  feelings  of  hope 
and  the  consciousness  of  prosperity  are 
alive  within  him,  rendering  him  as  happy 
as  his  master — feelings  which,  alas !  are 
seldom  gratified.     But  I  will  proceed  upon 
this  subject  no  further.     The  poor,  every 
one  must  know,  have  the  taste  in  question. 
They  are  fully  aware  of  the  pleasures  and 
advantages    attending    its    gratification ; 
and  they  bitterly  complain  of  having  been 
dispossessed  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
small   spots  of   ground   for    cultivation. 
They  have,  in  thousands  of  instances,  be- 
sought their  superiors  to  restore  to  them 
their  garden,  as  in  other  days.     They  have 
constantly  prayed  for  this  great  favour. 
It  has  been  denied !     '*  They  mourn  in 
their  prayer  and  are  vexed.'*     Sir,  I  have 
here  a  calculation,  made  by  one  of  the 
ablest  of  our  agricultural  writers,  of  the 
advantages,  estimated  in  the  most  moder- 
ate way  possible,  of  a  good  garden  to  the  in- 
dustrious labourer  :  but  I  have  not  time  to 
enumerate  them,  interesting  and  important 
as  they  are.     But  I  would  not  rest  here. 
No  advantages,  however  valuable,  if  in- 
discriminately extended,  would  fully  an- 
swer the  ends  we  ought  to  have  in  view 
regarding  this  class  :  nor,  indeed,  can  any 
rank  of  society,  no,  nor  any  individual, 
whatever  be  his  pursuit,  be  incited  to  those 
becoming    exertions,    on    which    human 
prosperity,  individual  and    national,  de- 
pends, without  holding  forth  further  ade- 
quate inducements  and  rewards  to  success- 
ful efforts.     I  would  then  propose,  as  a 
reward  and  distinction  to  the  deserving 
poor,  what  would  indeed  be  to  them  no 
empty   honour,  but  the  highest  possible 
advantage,  though  still  it  would  involve 
no  pecuniary  sacrifices  whatever,  I  would 
propose  to  restore  to  such  the  opportunity 
of  keeping  a  cow,  on   customary  terms. 
These  cottagers  would  have  to  be  selected 
for  their  good  conducti  industrious  habitS| 


and  honest  endeavours  to  bring  op  tbeic 
families  without  parochial  relief.     Tber 
would  have  to  be  admitted  tenants  of  little 
intakes,  or  to  depasture  upon  a  general  al- 
lotment, and  they  must  have  a  meadow 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  providiiif 
them  with  hay.     Either  of   these  plans 
might  be  adopted,  and  both  of  them  hate 
been  so  with  great  success ;  that,  howevv. 
which  gives  the  cottager  his  own  share  ia 
severalty  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferrei 
I  have  contemplated  the  difficulty  which, 
in  certain  instances,  the  most  deserriog 
and  industrious  of  our  labourers  would 
have  in  raising  sufficient  money  for  this 
purpose.     This  difficulty,  however,  is  moie 
apparent  than  real,  and  may  be  obviated, 
as  I  will  on  another  occasion  show,  wbea 
T  hope  to  enter  more  into  the  details,  pnd 
less  into  the  principle,  of  the  measuiV, 
with  equal  advantage  to  all   parties.    A 
point  far  more  material  to  mention  is,  that 
the  measure  contemplates  securing  the  ad- 
vantages proposed,  whether  for  keeping 
the  cow  or  the  garden,  at  the  current  and 
usual  terms  of  land  of  equal  quality  io 
the  same  district,  and  let  by  the  same 
owners.     And  I  am  ashamed  of  acknow- 
ledging how  necessary  is  this  provision ; 
otherwise  that  extortion  to  which  the  poor 
are  now  exposed  would  pursue  them  again. 
1  have  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
in  those  few  instances  where  the  poor  now 
obtain,  or  have  been  suffered  to  retain, 
the  advantages  in  question,  they  too  fre- 
quently pay  for  them,  on    the  average, 
more  than  double  what  is  demanded  from 
the  larger  tenants  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood .     If  these  advantages  be  secured 
to  the  little  cultivator,  I  will  eng^age  for 
the  effects.     Happiness  will   be  conferred 
upon  the  class  in  question,  and  their  su- 
periors will  also  be  rewarded ;  for  to  the 
arguments  which  justice  and  generosity 
suggest,  those  which  self-interest  supplies 
may  be  fairly  added.    This  plan  wouki 
diminish   the  burthen  of  the  poor-rates, 
now  so  heavily  felt  in  many  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  this  country ;  and  this 
most  important  consequence,  1  proceed  to 
shew,  would  take  place,  from  instances  in 
which  a  similar  plan  has  been  put  into 
operation  by  means  of  private  benevolence. 
The  instance  I  shall  first  adduce  is  that 
which  occurred  in  the  parish   of  Long 
Newton,  in   the  county   of  Gloucester, 
where  the  excellent  and  benevolent  father 
of  the  present  member  for  the  Universitj 
of  Oxfordi  the  late  Mr,  Eitoonrt,  states 
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that,  out  of  1 96  persons,  thirty-two  fami- 
lies, consisting  of  140  persons,  were  poor, 
and  indeed  in  the  depth  of  extreme  po- 
verty, to  use  his  own  words.  The  poor- 
rates  amounted  to  324/.  1 3s.  6d.  In  order 
to  extricate  them  from  this  state  of  misery 
and  wretchedness,  he  adopted  a  plan  in 
some  respects  similar  to  the  one  I  now 
propose ;  and  what  have  been  the  conse- 
quences ?  An  immediate  abatement  in  the 
misery  of  the  poor ;  the  most  gratifying 
improvement  in  their  character  and  morals ; 
and  a  progressive  diminution  in  the  poor- 
rates  dowt)  to  135/.,  in  1829  (the  last  year 
reported),  amounting  to  10c/.  in  the  pound 
only,  on  the  valuation  of  the  parish  in 
1815.  In  Skipton-moyne,  an  adjoining 
parish,  where  the  same  course  is  pursued, 
I  fiod  the  poor-rates  have  diminished  be- 
tween 1813  and  1829,  from  367/.  to  little 
more  than  209/.  on  the  average  of  the  last 
three  years.  In  the  small  parish  of  Ash- 
ley, where  the  present  excellent  member 
for  Oxford  University  has  also  pursued  the 
same  course  since  1812,  I  find  that  the 
poor-rates,  which  then  stood  at  89/.  in  the 
year  1813,  have  now  dropped  to  551.,  or 
10\d.  in  the  pound.  In  other  parishes 
the  same  effect  is  taking  place  under  the 
same  auspicious  direction.  But,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  said,  that  every  plan  of  benevo- 
lence, of  whatever  character  or  description, 
18  found  to  answer  under  the  warm  and 
enthusiastic  management  of  its  patron. 
To  show  that  this  system  of  benevolence 
does  not  depend  upon  mere  superintend- 
ence, I  will,  lastly,  give  another  instance 
ivhere  the  cottagers  have  been  allowed 
these  privileges  for  at  least  200  years ; 
for  at  that  time  an  inclosure  took  place, 
and  the  then  owners  had  the  good  sense 
and  humanity  to  reserve  a  small  allotment 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  it  to  the  cottagers 
at  moderate  rates.  A  gentleman  who  com- 
municated this  fact  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, above  thirty  years  ago,  through  Lord 
Winchilsea,  says,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  such  a  system — *  We  can,  therefore, 
'  hardly  say  that  there  are  any  industrious 

*  persons  here  who  are  really  poor,  as  there 

*  are  in  places  where  they  have  not  this 
'  advantage.'  This  communication  was 
made  in  1796,  and  I  have  been  anxious  to 
see  the  effect  of  this  system,  imperfect  as 
it  is  in  some  respects,  on  the  poor-rates. 
I  find  that,  on  the  average  of  the  last  se- 
venteen years,  namely,  during  the  period 
ID  which  we  have  had  annual  returns,  the 
tmount  averaged  26/,  4$,  8d.  only ;  or,  on 


the  valuation  of  1815,  rather  more  than 
4ld.  in  the  pound ;  or  perhaps  Id.  in  the 
pound  on  the  value  of  the  whole  produce 
of  the  parish.  Would  the  most  parsimo- 
nious manager  of  the  poor  require  a  less 
demand  upon  the  national  or  parochial 
funds  than  this  ?  In  two  other  instances, 
one  a  village  in  Lincolnshire,  and  another 
in  Worcestershire,  the  same  management 
has  produced  equally  beneficial  results. 
I  had  meant  to  have  given  some  equally 
authentic  proofs  of  the  individual  happi- 
ness this  system  creates  wherever  it  has 
been  partially  introduced ;  but  time  will 
not  admit.  To  the  poor  in  particular,  to 
use  the  language  of  a  most  intelligent  cor- 
respondent of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
'  the  advantage  is  so  great,  as  to  baffle  all 
'  description.'  May  it  be  the  business  of 
this  House,  as  it  is  its  evident  duty,  to 
make  that  happiness  universal  I  One  other 
provision  I  would  propose  in  favour  of  the 
poor  in  districts  where  it  would  be  needed. 
I  have  said  much  of  the  want  of  winter 
labour  for  the  poor,  and  of  the  depression 
of  wages,  and  consequent  pauperism  and 
degradation  which  exists  in  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things  in  several  parts  of 
the  country.  Gardens  for  the  whole,  and 
homesteads  for  a  part,  of  the  labouring 
poor,  would,  I  am  convinced,  do  much, 
very  much,  to  remedy  these  evils  at  once ; 
perhaps,  however,  not  enough  to  protect 
those  from  the  pernicious  custom,  which 
degrades,  in  certain  parts,  the  labouring 
poor,  to  whom  work,  after  all,  is  bread. 
Employment  might,  therefore,  in  certain 
cases  be  still  wanted,  and,  in  far  more, 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  employed, 
and  these  are  objects,  as  I  take  it,  very 
easy  to  be  accomplished.  The  celebrated 
law  of  Elizabeth,  I  need  not  say,  prescribed 
that  labour  should  be  furnished  for  the 
able  but  unemployed  poor ;  and  to  effect- 
uate this,  it  contemplated  the  establishing 
parochial  manufactures  on  the  domestic 
system.  And  this  was  then  a  wise  and 
practicable  plan,  as  most  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  at  least  in  their  initial 
stage,  were  then  pursued  in  the  cottage. 
And  see.  Sir,  what  a  vast  and  expensive 
task  our  ancestors  undertook  in  their  mea- 
sure of  providing  employment  for  the  poor. 
They  contemplated  the  general  advance 
of  capital,  the  purchase  of  stocks  wheieon 
to  employ  the  numeroos  unemployed  poor, 
and  that  superintendence  which  was  ne* 
cessary  for  realising  such  a  scheme.  Com* 
pared  with  all  thit|  the  plan  I  itiould  pro« 
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pose,  would  be  easy,  and  the  burthens  it 
would  impose  upon  the  community  would 
be  indeed  light.  But  to  return ;  all  the 
writers  on  this  great  subject,  for  at  least 
half  a  century  afterwards,  such  as  Sir 
Joshua  Child,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  John 
Locke,  and  many  others,  placed  their 
projects  on  the  manufacturing  basis, 
properly  so  called.  The  workhouses 
first  erected  in  considerable  numbers 
about  a  century  ago,  proceeded  upon  the 
same  idea,  and  have  led  to  greater  evils, 
and  occasioned  a  greater  additional  ex- 
pense, in  managing  the  poor,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  existing  practice.  Fully 
aware  that  they  are  occasionally  well  and 
humanely  nianage<l  fand  an  exemplary 
instance  occurs  in  the  town  where  I  re- 
side), still,  on  the  whole,  the  system  is  a 
crying  evil,  and  demands  immediate  re- 
vision. Manufacturing  labour  (properly 
so  called)  being,  therefore,  totally  out  of 
the  question,  it  follows,  that  what  Mon- 
tesquieu emphatically  calls  *'  the  uni- 
versal manufacture,"  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  is  the  only  resource  that  remains  for 
this  important  purpose,  and  happily  for 
us  it  is  of  all  others  that  which  is  most 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  and  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  We  have  lands' 
enough,  and,  as  some  contend,  hands  too 
many ;  surely,  then,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  whether,  or  in  what  manner, 
we  shall  employ  those  whom  we  are  other- 
wise compelled  to  sustain  in  idleness. 
The  desiderata  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject are  these :  first,  to  increase  employ- 
ment without  improperly  interfering  with 
the  general  market  of  labour ;  secondly, 
to  sustain  at  a  just  remunerating  price 
the  value  of  the  labour  of  those  who  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  for  their  sub- 
sistence; thirdly,  to  compel  those  to 
labour  who  would  otherwise  seek  to  be 
maintained  in  voluntary  idleness.  All 
these  objects,  each  of  which  are  so  desir- 
able, might  be  secured  by  taking  a  pa- 
rochial allotment  of  land,  and  cultivating 
it  by  spade  husbandry.  To  the  employ- 
ment thus  created,  the  unemployed  might 
and  would  repair;  those  also  who  were 
offered  totally  inadequate  wages,  such  as 
would  eventually  send  them  to  the  parish 
to  make  them  up  to  a  living  amount, 
would  resort  to  the  same  lawful  means  of 
avoiding  pauperism  and  oppression  ;  and, 
lastly,  those  who  wish  to  subsist  without 
labour  on  the  parochial  funds,  would  be 
by  this  meant  prevented  so  doing.     In 


such  a  country  as  this,  demandbg  u  i 
does  so  enormous  an  importmtion  of  ik 
necessaries  of  life,  the  only  market  s 
labour  really  interfered  with  by  this  pin 
would  be  that  of  foreign  countries,  ik 
the  only  persons  who  would  be  othowiie 
than  sensibly  benefitted  would  be  the  idk 
and  profligate  paupers.  I  had  prepmA 
myself  more  particularly  for  this  part  rf 
the  measure,  but  the  time  is  gone.  Ik 
ease  with  which  it  coold  be  executed,  Ik 
certainty  of  its  success,  the  emplojBMi 
it  would  create,  and  the  wages  it  vosU 
distribute,  principally  at  the  seaioos  d 
the  year  when  labour  is  not  supposed  li 
be  the  most  scarce,  the  advantage  to  tk 
parishes  of  the  country  and  to  the  psbEc 
at  large,  these  formed  a  large  part  pv- 
spectively  of  the  subject  which  I  ban 
tuis  night  brought  before  the  House;  bit 
upon  these  topics,  for  the  reason  I  hnf 
stated,  I  must  not  enter.  I  shall  sev 
proceed  to  the  means  by  which  I  prbpoielo 
put  this  measure  into  execution ;  and  tUi 
also  I  must,  for  the  same  too  obmis 
reason,  touch  upon  with  very  inconveaiest 
brevity.  The  necessary  machinery,  thfs, 
for  executing  this  plan  I  would  take,ii 
the  first  place,  from  the  parochial  ofiien 
already  appointed  by  law — the  Ckonk- 
wardens  and  Overseers  of  the  poor,  vha 
are,  as  a  body,  a  most  useful  and  merilo- 
rious  class;  but  I  would  not,  hosrsrsr, 
resigu  the  duty  to  them  without  conCnl, 
as  it  might,  and  sometimes  woald,  m 
happen  in  the  country  parishes,  that  thnr 
would  have  been  parties  to  the  mmdtim 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  dMVS- 
fore  not  the  most  proper,  or  periMPi 
willing  persons  to  remedy  them.  To 
them,  therefore,  I  would  add  anodisr  im- 
portant parochial  functionary,  to  be  c»- 
ated  by  law  for  this  purpose,  whose  datf 
it  would  he  to  see,  that  the  various  pion* 
sions  of  the  Act  were  truly  and  impaitiaUy 
carried  into  effect;  conjointly  with  tke 
present  parochial  officers,  if  that  might  be; 
but,  if  the  latter  should  withstand  tks 
execution  of  the  measure-in  the  maaaer 
or  spirit  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be 
carried  into  eflect,  then  proceeding  on  Ui 
own  authority,  subject,  however,  to  sa 
appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  as  to  lbs 
propriety  and  fairness  of  his  decisisa. 
This  oflice  would  probably  fall  upon  lbs 
resident,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  ealM,  lbs 
working  clergyman,  and,  if  so,  from  aH  I 
have  witness^  or  read  in  Committees  or 
reports  of  this  House,  the  betttr. 
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speaking,  would  it  I  think  be  for  the 
poor.  He  was  the  individual  contem- 
plated in  the  Bill  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  when  he  proposed  his  bene- 
volent measure  touching  education,  to 
this  House,  which  demanded  local  super* 
intendence  and  management ;  but  perhaps 
ibe  appointment  should  not  be  thus  fixed 
by  law,  but  left  to  the  parishioners,  the 
poorest,  however,  in  this  case  having  their 
votes,  or  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  division, 
as  the  farmers  might  overawe  the  poor  in 
their  choice;  but  this  I  leave  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  House  to  determine.  The 
office,  by  whomsoever  undertaken,  would 
be  a  thankless  and  unprofitable  one,  but 
its  best  and  indeed  high  reward  would  be, 
the  consciousness  of  largely  administering 
to  the  public  prosperity,  as  well  as  serving 
to  an  almost  indescribable  extent  the  de- 
serving and  industrious  poor.  Its  conjoint 
duty  would  be,  to  select  sites,  and  cause 
the  erection  of  a  certain  number  of  cot- 
tages necessary  for  the  decent  accom- 
modation of  the  labouring  poor  of  the 
parish  ;  to  see  that  these  and  the  cottages 
already  in  being  had  good  and  sufficient 
gardens  attached  to  them,  adjacent  if  pos- 
sible, or  at  a  convenient  distance ;  if 
otherwise,  to  determine  upon  those  labour- 
ers, according  to  the  quaiiBcations  already 
stated,  who  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
keeping  their  cow,  and  to  fix  upon  the 
conveniences  for  their  so  doing ;  to  ap- 
portion, where  such  a  measure  would  be 
found  necessary,  a  plot  of  land  as  a  work- 
field  for  the  unemployed  poor ;  and  lastly, 
to  ascertain  that  all  these  advantages 
were  obtained  at  a  current  and  reasonable 
rate  as  to  rent.  This  officer  I  would  de- 
nominate Guardian,  or  Protector  of  the 
Poor,  investing  him  with  powers  to  carry 
these  propositions  into  eiFect,  but  im- 
posing upon  him  no  duty  as  to  receiving 
or  disbursing  any  of  the  sums  required  for 
realizing  the  measure.  That  this  plan 
shall  stand  clear  from  a  multitude  of  fri- 
volous, or  even  from  some  real  objections, 
b  more  than  I  anticipate.  I  defy,  how- 
ever, its  opponents  to  advance  any  ob- 
jections against  the  measure  in  the  slight- 
est degree  comparable  in  magnitude  to 
that  of  allowing  things  to  remain  as  they 
are,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  com- 
forts and  morals  of  the  poor,  and  the  im- 
minent peril  of  the  peace  of  society.  I 
will  only  take  up  the  further  time  of  the 
House  while  I  anticipate  one  of  these,  and 
it  shall  be  that  which  I  think  will  alone 


be  put  forth,  and  worthy  of  a  moments 
consideration  ;  it  is  that  founded  upon  a 
rigid  view  of  the  rights  of  property.  I 
will  speedily  dispose  of  this  objection,  so 
as  to  convert  it  into  an  argument  in  my 
favour,  if  there  be  any  longer  an  honest 
intention  to  deal  equally  in  matters  of  law 
and  equity  with  the  different  ranks  of 
society  amongst  us.  In  pleading  for  the 
restitution  of  the  humble  privileges  of  the 
poor  as  I  have  done,  be  it  recollected  that 
I  have  not  asked  for  an  indemnity  for  past 
spoliations,  nor  for  any  eleemosynary 
grants  in  lieu  of  them.  I  merely  wish  to 
put  it  to  the  House  as  a  simple  question 
of  law  and  policy,  whether  the  demand  I 
make  can  be  with  the  least  colour  of  justice 
rejected.  Sir,  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty, ever  since  they  have  been  recog- 
nized, have  been  made  to  give  way  to 
public  necessity,  or  even  convenience,  not 
indeed  by  way  of  sacrifice,  but  for  a  rea- 
sonable compensation.  Thus  in  the  coun- 
try the  public  road  is  projected,  and  when 
created,  widened,  shortened,  or  changed 
in  its  direction,  or  even  a  man's  field 
broken  into  to  obtain  the  necessary  ma- 
terials, whether  in  grass  or  tillage ;  tlie 
canal  is  dug,  or  the  railway  driven  through 
an  entire  district,  principally  for  the  benefit 
of  distant  places  and  persons,  so  far  inter- 
fering with  the  rights  of  property,  and 
often  inconveniently,  in  hundreds  of 
parishes.  In  our  cities  whole  streets  are 
demolished,  bridges  erected,  new  ap- 
proaches formed,  nay,  extensive  alterations 
often  carried  into  efi'ect,  whose  sole  appa- 
rent object  is  ornament  and  display  ;  yet 
all  of  these  demand,  and  on  such  terms  as 
the  law  prescribes,  the  surrender  of  private 
property,  and  the  often  unwilling  removal 
from  their  accustomed  situations  and  es- 
tablished means  of  subsistence,  of  numbers 
of  individuals.  Now,  I  deny  that  while 
the  object  in  any  such  instances,  however 
proper  in  itself,  is  at  all  comparable  in 
importance  to  the  one  at  issue,  however 
regarded,  yet  I  maintain,  that  the  liberty 
taken  with  property  in  any  of  these  cases 
is  infinitely  greater  than  that  which  I  pro- 
pose ;  and  yet  that  is  never  urged  as  a 
valid  ground  of  objection  against  extensive 
and  important  improvements.  Shqw  me 
then  an  improvement  in  any  one  point  of 
view  at  all  comparable  to  that  which 
promises  to  give  happiness,  peace,  and 
prosperity  to  millions  of  the  people ;  which 
would  beautify  instead  of  deforming  the 
face  of  the  country ;  which  would  iacreasf 
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of  England.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  Sussex,  where  the  system  pre\'ailed 
to  the  greatest  extent,  and  where  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  was  worse  tlian  in 
any  other  county  in  Enc^land.  He  would 
osk  any  one,  who  had  any  (]oubt  on  this 
subject,  to  refer  to  the  evidence  taken  be- 
fore the  Committees  of  1 824  and  1 829,  who 
were  appointed  to  inq^iire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  poor.  From  the 
returns  it  appeared,  that  in  the  county  of 
Sussex  the  amount  of  poor-rates,  measured 
by  the  property-tax  of  1815,  was  Gs.  9rf. 
in  the  pound,  in  the  county  of  Bedford  it 
was  6s.  2(/.,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham 
it  was  5$,  5(1.,  in  the  county  of  Kent  it  was 
5s,  Bd.,  and  in  the  countv  of  Suffolk  5s,  in 
the  pound.  Now  for  the  counties  in 
which  no  such  abuses  had  existed.  In 
the  county  of  Northumberland  the  poor- 
rates  were  but  Is.  Id.  in  the  pound,  in 
the  county  of  Westmoreland  25.  Ad.,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland  25.  \d,,  and  in 
the  county  of  Salop  25.  Ad.  Thus,  taking 
the  average  of  the  rates  in  the  counties 
where  the  system  prevailed,  and  that  of 
the  other  counties  he  had  mentioned 
where  it  did  not,  it  appeared,  that  the  poor- 
rates  on  the  latter  were  not  quite  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  what  they  were  in  the 
former.  And  independent  of  this  great 
difference  in  the  rates,  the  difference  in 
the  comforts  and  happiness  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  two  districts  was  most  strik- 
ing. It  was  now  generally  admitted  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  wages  were  crood,  so 
would  be  the  conduct  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  system  of  reducing  the  rate 
of  wages  to  the  lowest  possible  ^rade,  had 
done  more  to  demoralize  and  corrupt  the 
lower  classes  of  this  country  than  all  other 
circumstances  together.  The  only  way  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  prevaiU-d  in  the 
southern  parts  of  England  was,  to  re- 
store the  peasantry  of  those  parts  to  the 
same  condition  of  independence  as  the 
peasantry  of  the  north,  to  go  gradually 
hack  to  the  original  administration  of  the 
Poor-laws,  and  let  the  lal>ourer  work  out 
hit  own  independence.  The  p^'utlemen 
of  England  were  interested  in  the  highest 
degree  in  promoting  any  measure  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry, and,  unless  efl'ectual  steps  were 
taken,  not  only  would  the  poorer  classes 
continue  to  suffer  from  privation,  but 
the  hitjher  and  middle  r.mks  of  socieiv 
would  also  be  materially  injure' I.  A  sub- 
ject of  greater  importance  than  the  present^ 


namely,  the  removing  the  abmes  of  th 
Poor-laws,  and  the  promoting  the  weUuc 
of  the  labouring  classes,  could  not  be 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legii* 
lature.  He  rejoiced,  therefore,  that  tJK 
hon.  member  for  Aldborough  bad  brough 
forward  his  motion,  and  although  he  dii 
not  agree  in  all  points  with  him,  he  should 
be  happy  to  give  his  humble  assistance  is 
any  endeavour  to  remove  those  evils  vA 
errors  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
laws;  and  this  might  be  done  by  retaniij 
to  the  Poor-law  in  its  original  enactmeas 
and  in  its  spirit. 

Colonel  Torrens  was  understood  aot  lo 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill.  He  would  not  follow  the  hoi. 
member  for  Aldborough  through  the  delaib 
of  his  plan,  for  he  thought  it  would  ben 
useless  to  discuss  the  causes  erf*,  or  thi 
remedies  for,  the  distresses  of  the  labour 
ers,  with  a  Gentleman  who  disclaimsd  sH 
knowledge  of  the  science  which  trealiof 
the  condition  of  the  people,  as  to  trjpK 
about  grammar  with  the  professor  whs 
should  avow  his  ignorance  of  the  theory  of 
language,  or  about  an  operation  in  suigery 
with  a  man  who  boasted  his  contempt  Ibr 
the  study  of  anatomy.  The  hon.  Member 
seemed  to  imagine  that  he  had  made  a 
valuable  discovery  in  the  laws  wbich 
regulated  the  increase  of  the  human  ne- 
cies,  and  which  he  appeared  to  dusk 
should  be  compared  to  the  discoveries  of 
a  Galileo  or  a  Newton.  Tlie  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  found  out  that  a  small  popalstioa 
would  increase  much  more  rapidly  thsn  t 
large  one ;  that  was,  that  200  peisooi 
would  increase  much  more  rapidly  thss 
400.  He  certainly  could  not  complimeBt 
the  hon.  Member  on  the  result  be  bad 
arrived  at,  for,  had  he  extended  the  aaslogj 
a  little  further,  he  would  have  arrived  st 
a  most  extraordinary  conclusion.  He  did 
not  intend  to  offer  anv  opposition  to  tbe 
introduction  of  this  Bill,  but  he  certaial} 
should,  if  it  were  persisted  in  neat  SessioB, 
endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the  ineoa- 
veniences  that  would  result  ftom  msay 
parts  of  it. 

Mr.  Briscoe  felt  called  upon  to  make  • 
few  observations  on  this  subject,  to  wbicb 
he  had  paid  considerable  attention.  Hi 
was  not  unfriendly  to  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  but  they  had  been  erro- 
neously applied  to  the  present  qncstioB. 
Many  who  were  most  anxious  to  improfS 
the  condition  and  add  to  the  comforts  of 
the  labouring  population  of  this  eoantryi 
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were  opposed  to  the  proposition  for  giving 
sinali  detached  portions  of  land  to  the 
peasantry,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
tend  to  multiply  and  increase  their  num- 
ber. Now,  as  far  as  his  experience  went, 
and  his  knowledge  was  more  of  a  practical 
.  tiMin  of  a  theoretic  nature,  the  result  was 
,  of  a  directly  contrary  description.  In  pro- 
.  portion  as  the  comforts  of  the  labouring 
classes  were  increased,  they  were  made 
less  reckless  of  the  consequences  of  their 
conduct;  and  a  spirit  of  industry  was 
excited,  and  the  desire  which  was  so  fruit- 
ful in  man,  of  bettering  his  condition,  was 
increased.  In  what  country  in  the  world 
had  population  increased  more  rapidly  than 
'in  Ireland  ?  And  had  not  that  arisen  from 
the  dependence  and  low  condition  of  the 
peasantry,  who  were  aware  that,  by  no  exer- 
tions of  their  own,  could  they  better  their 
condition  ?  Although,  therefore,  he  could 
not  give  his  approbation  to  all  the  plan  of 
the  hon.  Member,  he  should  be  most 
favourable  to  any  proposition  for  appor- 
tioning small  pieces  of  land  to  the  cottages 
of  the  labouring  poor.  The  system  of  pay- 
ing wages  out  of  the  poor-rates  had  had 
a  most  pernicious  effect  upon  the  morals 
and  character  of  the  peasantry  of  the  parts 
of  the  country  in  which  it  had  prevailed. 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  reports  of  the 
Overseers  of  two  large  parishes,  situated  in 
the  county  which  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
present, of  the  state  of  the  poor  in  those 
parishes.  He  should  like  to  be  in  possession 
ofsuch  documents  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  for,  by  means  of  the  information  to 
be  derived  from  such  papers  as  these,  the 
Legislature  would  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
much  more  correct  conclusion  than  it  now 
could  do  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  people. 
He  had  received  a  number  of  similar  reports 
from  the  Overseers  of  other  large  parishes  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  and  they  all  confirmed 
the  conclusions  he  derived  from  them. 
In.  the  first  of  those  parishes  there  were 
between  ninety  and  a  hundred  married,  and 
between  fifty  and  sixty  single  labourers ; 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  from 
the  parish  in  winter  was  fifty-five ;  and  of 
these,  forty  were  constantly  dependent 
on  the  poor-rates  for  support.  The  amount 
paid  in  poor-rates  was,  in  summer,  about 
30/.  a  month,  and  in  winter  50/.  In  this 
parish  there  were  from  ten  to  fifteen 
labourers  who  had  small  pieces  of  land 
annexed  to  their  cottages.  In  the  other 
parish  the  proportions  in   every  respect 


were  higher,  and  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  was  worse,  and  there 
was  this  additional  circumstance,  that  in 
not  a  single  instance  was  a  portion  of  land 
annexed  to  the  cottage  of  a  poor  man. 
Not  only  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
the  peasantry  would  be  promoted  by  a 
measure^  having  for  its  object  the  allotting 
small  portions  of  land  to  the  agricultural 
labourers,  but  also  the  landowners  and 
farmers  would  be  gainers  in  the  great 
improvement  that  would  tak,e  place  in  the 
morals  and  character,  and  habits  of  indus- 
try, of  those  classes.  He  regretted  that 
the  bill  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  into  the  other  House, 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
which  was  now  on  the  Table  of  this  House, 
could  not  be  passed  into  a  law  before  the 
prorogation.  He  regretted  that  the  laud- 
able example  of  the  Sussex  landowners, 
who  entered  into  associations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  small  portions  of  land  to  the 
peasantry,  and  for  other  measures  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  poor,  had  not 
been  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  trusted  that  the  example  would 
not  be  lost  on  the  gentry  of  the  county 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  and  he 
was  determined  to  give  his  best  exertions 
to  form  such  associations  in  those  districts 
with  which  he  was  connected.  He  was 
convinced  that  this  object  would  be  much 
better  effected  by  private  arrangement 
amongst  country  gentlemen,  than  by  any 
legislative  enactment.  It  was  most  painful 
to  the  Magistrates  to  have  continual  appli- 
cations made  to  them  by  able-bodied 
labourers,  both  married  and  single,  who 
were  both  able  and  willing  to  work,  but, 
notwithstanding  all  their  exertions,  were 
unable  to  procure  it.  If  each  family  were 
allowed  a  small  patch  of  land,  parishes 
would  be  exempt  from  those  distressing 
cases  which  were  now  continually  occur- 
ring. He  trusted  that  effectual  steps 
would  be  taken  without  delay,  and  that  a 
large  distribution  would  be  made  of  land, 
which  was  at  present  uncultivated,  to  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  country.  If 
active  measures  were  not  taken  at  once, 
the  whole  character  of  our  peasantry 
would  be  deteriorated,  and  only  a  multi- 
tude of  paupers  would  remain.  • 

Mr.  Estcourt  was  anxious  something 
should  emanate  from  Government,  to  show 
to  that  class  of  the  people  to  whom  allu- 
sion had  80  eloquently  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Mover,  that  the  Oovemmsnt   was 
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desirous  to  alleviate  and  remedy,  in  part, 
at  least,  the  effects  of  a  highly  injudicious 
system  of  dispensing  the  Poor-laws  in  the 
south  of  England.  The  subject  was  one 
which  must  at  last  be  taken  up  by  Govern- 
ment itself.  The  measures  of  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne  had  done  much  at  the  time ;  but 
Government  must  again  interfere,  and  that 
shortly.  He  was  grateful  to  the  hon. 
Mover  for  the  attempt  to  introduce  the 
Bill  he  had  described,  and  prefaced  with 
so  eloquent  a  descant  on  the  acknowledged 
inconveniences  and  sufferings  of  the 
labouring  poor;  and  though  it  was  too 
late  to  expect  the  Bill  should  go  through 
the  House  this  Session,  the  introduction 
of  the  subject  could  not  fail  to  be  product- 
ive of  benefit  to  this  most  interesting  class 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Scott  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member, 
and  said  he  was  of  opinion  that,  unless 
something  were  speedily  done  to  relieve 
the  Sufferings  of  the  poor,  evils  very  af- 
fecting and  serious  in  their  consequences 
must  soon  occur.  He  regretted  that  this 
measure  had  not  been  made  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  Parliament  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  Session;  it  would  then  have 
been  received  with  more  satisfaction,  and 
obtained  a  degree  of  attention  more  com- 
mensurate with  its  importance. 

Mr.  John  Campbell ,  in  answer  to  an 
observation  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Aldborough  (Mr.  Sadler), 
said,that  the  maxim  which  had  been  quoted 
from  Lord  Bacon — namely,  that  in  all 
alterations  of  the  allotments  of  land,  the 
rights  of  the  people  should  be  carefully 
preserved — was  strictly  attended  to.  Those 
rights  had  been  most  sacredly  attended  to 
in  all  Inclosure  Acts.  If  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Aldborough  had  stated  were 
the  fact — if  the  poor  were  oppressed  and 
deprived  of  their  rights  under  those  Acts, 
then,  surely,  the  hon.  Member  ought  to 
become  a  Reformer  in  order  to  assist  them 
in  recovering  that  of  which  they  were  said 
to  be  unjustly  deprived.  Where  a  man 
possessed  a  little  garden,  or  had  the  privi- 
lege of  dcpa>turing  a  cow,  here  he  ad- 
mitted there  was  a  right  which  ought  to 
be  protected :  but  he  would  ask,  when 
gipsies  took  up  their  residence  on  a  com- 
mon, to  the  annoyance  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  did  their  sojourn  give  them 
a  right  which  ought  to  be  protected  ?  In 
different  parts  of  the  country  an  idea  pre- 
vailed, that  if  a  hovel  were  erected  and  afire 


lit  in  it,  the  individual  who  performed  tkt 
acts  obtained  a  right  to  the  soil.  But  soda 
principle  was  wholly  contrary  to  law,  and 
its  fallacy  ought  to  be  generally  known. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  entirely  approved 
of  the  proposed  measure.  It  related  to  i 
subject  which,  though  so  long  in  mtkin^ 
its  appearancey  was  of  gpreat  interest  and 
importance  to  every  Gentleman  in  thit 
House.  He  bad  no  doubt  the  hon.  Geo- 
tleman  would  obtain  his  Bill ;  he  hoped  he 
would,  and  he  trusted  that  at  an  eailT 
stage  of  the  next  Parliament,  the  Go- 
vernment would  take  it  into  its  immediitt 
consideration,  and  propose  such  amend- 
ments as  were  necessary  ;  for  he  did  not 
think  the  measure  of  the  hon.  Gentlemu 
likely  to  supply  more  thai\  a  very  paitiil 
remedy  to  a  very  general  evil.  Hut 
something  ought  to  he  done,  and  Ha 
speedily,  the  House  must  agree  with  kin. 
No  situation,  of  any*among^t  the  mostunlbr- 
tunate  of  human  beings,  was  more  pitiable 
than  that  of  the  poor  honest  roan,  vbo 
was  willing  and  anxious  to  work  for  his 
bread,  but  was  forced  to  submit  to  thed^ 
gradation  of  subsisting  in  idlenesi  upon  i 
pittance  below  that  of  felons.  The  poor 
deserved  the  attention  of  that  House,  ud 
that  House  was  bound  to  afford  it  them. 
Before  he  concluded,  he  wished  to  cdl 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  circuB- 
stance  which  he  roust  consider  a  lepioack 
to  them.  It  had  long  happened  tbitii 
this  House  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Government  was  cngrossed,until  neirly 
the  close  of  every  Session,  by  some  one 
great  measure,  which  left  them  neithef 
time  nor  energies  sufHcient  to  enable  thea 
to  proceed  with  matters  even  of  the  nuMt 
vital  importance  to  the  interests  and  vdl- 
beiug  of  society.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
early  in  their  next  meeting  the  Government 
would  take  into  consideration  some  com- 
prehensive and  complete  measure  fortlK 
relief  of  the  present  great  hardships  vndef 
which  the  poor  were  labouring. 

Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  said,  thai 
when  the  hon.  and  learned  member  fir 
Stafford  stated  that  no  inclosure  bill  wai 
passed  which  did  not  contain  a  provisioa 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the  boa. 
and  learned  Member  forgot  to  state  how 
that  provision  was  carried  into  effect 
There  was,  in  each  inclosure  bill,  ta 
enactment,  imposing  on  the  Commission- 
ers the  duty  of  dealing  with  the  propeitf. 
They  were  either  to  let  out  the  piopertj 
itself,  or,  if  it  was  sold,  they  were  to  in- 
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Test  the  money  produced  by  the  sale  in  the 
puUic  funds.  Still  it  was  true,  that  the 
rental  derived  from  the  one  course,  or  the 
interest  which  accrued  from  the  other,  was 
misapplied.  Many  individuals,  who  had 
claims  upon  property  of  this  kind,  were, 
at  the  present  moment,  receiving  little  or 
no  benefit  from  it.  The  amount  of  the 
rental,  or  of  the  interest  were  not  given  to 
those  who  were  struggling  for  independ- 
ence— who  were  anxious  to  escape  from 
being  placed  on  the  parish  books.  It  was 
carried  to  the  general  fund,  to  relieve  the 
landed  proprietors,  instead  of  being  grant- 
ed to  those  to  whom  it  really  belonged. 
Against  the  advance  of  money  by  Govern- 
ment there  were  a  thousand  reasons,  poli- 
tical and  fiscal.  Little  benefit  could  be 
derived  from  the  advance  of  100,000/., 
which,  in  its  commiseration,  the  public 
might  be  willing  to  grant;  but  immense 
good  might  be  eflfected  by  pursuing  the 
inquiry  which  was  now  going  forward,  and 
which,  he  hoped,  would  rescue  millions  of 
money,  applicable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
from  the  situation  in  which  it  was  at  pre- 
sent placed.  The  hon.  member  for  Oxford 
had  regretted  that,  even  in  the  present 
Session,  a  measure  had  not  been  brought 
forward  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Such  a  measure  had  been  brought  forward 
— such  a  measure  would  be  again  brought 
forward  —  he  spoke  of  the  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  which  was,  as  re- 
garded the  people  of  this  country,  infinitely 
more  powerful  and  infinitely  more  beneficial 
than  any  measure  on  the  subject  of  the 
Poor-laws  that  had  ever  emanated  from 
either  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hunt  felt  greatly  indebted  to  the 
hon.  Member  who  brought  forward  this 
subject.  He  totally  difiered  from  the  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last,  for  he  was  of 
opinion  that  this  subject  was  of  much 
more  importance  to  the  people  than  the 
Reform  Bill.  It  was  a  delusion  to  hold 
out  that  the  poor  would  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  Reform  Bill.  He  was  sure,  that 
even  the  anticipation  of  such  a  measure  as 
that  now  proposed  would  give  comfort  to 
the  people.  He  had  received  a  letter  last 
week  from  a  clergyman  in  the  country, 
8tating,that  in  his  parish  there  was  a  family 
consisting  of  twelve  persons  living  in  one 
apartment,  thirteen  feet  square ;  a  man, 
his  wife,  two  daughters  and  their  husband)^, 
and  six  children.  Was  there  anything  so 
miserable  as  that  even  in  Ireland  ?  It  was 
to  be  lamented  that    the   hon.  Member 
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should  have  had  the  mortification  of  ad- 
dressing his  excellent  speech  to  a  House 
not  containing  many  more  than  fifty 
Members.  If  the  Slave-trade  had  been 
under  discussion  the  benches  would  have 
been  filled,  but  the  .condition  of  the  pea- 
santry of  England  excited  little  sympathy. 
If  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  sent  down 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  burnings  instead  of  inquiring  into  the 
boundaries  of  boroughs,  they  would  have 
saved  hundreds  from  transportation.  The 
poor  were  drivei\  to  thievery  and  roguery 
by  the  bad  treatment  which  they  have  ex- 
perienced. He  begged  to  call  attention  to 
some  regulations  made  in  the  year  1822, 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  which  demon- 
strated that  the  agricultural  labourers  were 
then  in  the  most  wretched  condition.  The 
allowance  for  a  labouring  man,  his  wife  and 
two  children,  was  from  4s.  to  5s.  6d.  a 
week,  or  a  gallon  of  flour  and  4d,  per 
head  were  allotted  to  those  persons,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  thus  were 
these  unfortunate  people  left  without  lodg- 
ing, clothing,  or  fuel,  and  nothing  given 
them  but  a  bare  allowance  of  bread,  not 
equal  to  half  the  allowance  given  to  a  felon. 
Where  the  children  increased  in  numbers, 
the  allowance  pe/  head  was  reduced. 
Was  it  then  a  matter  of  surprise,  when 
starvation  had  driven  these  people  to  mad- 
ness and  despair,  that  they  looked  upon 
their  landlords  with  enmity  and  upon  the 
operation  of  the  laws  with  horror,  and  that 
the  public  should  not  consider  themselves 
safe  from  the  re-action  of  such  deplorable 
circumstances?  He  thought  the  great 
danger  to  which  the  country  was  exposed, 
arose  from  the  situation  and  condition  of 
these  people,  and  he  hoped  that  something 
efficacious  would  be  done  to  remedy  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Baring  said,  the  document 
alluded  to  by  the  member  for  Preston 
never  regulated  the  price  of  labour  in  the 
county  of  Wills.  The  only  object  of  these 
regulations  was,  to  make  some  provision 
for  the  surplus  unemployed  population. 
The  wages  at  the  time  they  wxre  made 
were  8s.  or  9s.  a- week.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  such 
regulations  gave  rise  to  the  late  disturb- 
ances in  Hants.  He  went,  as  a  Magis- 
trate, for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  one 
of  the  meetings,  and  arresting  some  of 
those  concerned.  The  meeting  consisted 
of  1,500  persons,  most  of  them  fellow 
parishioners  of  his,  and  there  was  not  ona 
i  of  them  out  of  work,  and  not  one  who  had 
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not  a  good  cottage.  In  fact  those  were  most 
forward  at  the  meeting  who  were  best  oflf. 
One  of  them,  the  leader  in  breaking  his 
machines,  was  a  carpenter  who  had  worked 
for  him  twenty-five  years,  and  never  earned 
less  than  255.  a- week.  ^  His  gardeners  also, 
who  had  good  wages,  left  their  work  and 
joined  the  rioters.  When  asked  afterwards 
what  their  reasons  were,  they  said  they 
could  give  none — 'that  it  was  infatuation. 
That  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  dis- 
turbances did  not  originate  in  the  cause 
mentioned  by  the  member  for  Preston. 

Mr.  John  Weyland  begged  also  to  re- 
turn his  thanks  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Aldborough  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  brought  this  subject  forward.  He 
was  persuaded  that  he  had  not  exaggerated 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  England.  It  was  such  as  every 
humane  man  must  deeply  lament.  No 
doubt  much  of  the  misery  of  the  poor 
arose  from  the  altered  state  of  society, 
by  our  becoming  a  manufacturing  from  an 
agricultural  country.  He  fully  agreed 
with  him,  that  it  was  the  absolute  dutv  of 
the  Government  to  endeavour,  if  it  could, 
to  restore  to  the  poor  mau  his  former  ad- 
vantages either  in  substitute  or  in  kind. 
His  hon.  friend  proposed  to  restore  them 
in  kind,  and  he  went  with  him  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  wishes,  although  he  must 
confess,  that  he  did  not  think  his  measure 
would  effect  all  the  relief  he  anticipated. 
The  poor  man  could  never  be  comfortable 
unless  there  was  full  employment  for  his 
labour.  He  carried  to  market  a  strong 
arm  and  a  willing  mind,  and  expected  in 
return  a  comfortable  subsistence.  The 
only  effectual  remedy,  then,  for  the  dis- 
tress of  the  poor  man  was,  by  a  proper 
system  of  legislation,  to  encoura;;>;e  the 
capitalist  to  employ  him  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  he  now  did.  No  pains  bestowed 
on  this  subject  could  be  bestowed  in  vain; 
for  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  was  not  merely  bene- 
ficial to  them,  but  highly  advantageous  to 
all  the  higher  classes.  What  induced  him 
as  much  as  anything  else  to  vote  against 
the  Government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellin$r- 
ton,  nearly  as  much,  perhaps,  as  his  re- 
fusal of  Reform,  was,  although  he  came 
there  inclined  to  support  him,  the  answer 
of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Tam worth, 
when  asked  whether  it  was  intended  to 
institute  any  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  he  answered  that 
question  by  saying,  that  nothing  could  be 


done — that  th^  shonld  onit  ctnfatmi 
themselves — and  that  h  would  be  asdoi 
to  excite  expectatioo.  That  was  not  tk 
answer  that  ought  to  have  been  gifn. 
The  present  Goremtnent  had  Gome  ioCi 
office  under  a  pledge  that  thej  would  in- 
quire. But  it  would  be  unfeasoDtUr, 
fully  occupied  as  their  time  had  beenbythe 
Heform  Bill,  to  expect  that  they  coaMiof 
bring  forward  a  well-considered  iiie»M 
They  were  about,  however,  to  have  a  pemi 
of  repose,  and  he  doubted  not  that  tkf 
would  turn  their  minds  to  this  suUeet  k 
was  most  essential  that  they  shoaH  doa^ 
for  he  was  satisfied  that  the  consequfDce 
would  be  dangerous,  if  some  effecliw 
measure  for  the  relief  of  the  lower  cLuai 
was  not  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Attwwd  stated*  his  hon.  frieaddU 
not  say,  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  bfls. 
member  for  Aldborough    to   inflaons  tk 
people;  but  he  dkl  say  that  his  speecfchrfi 
tendency  to  do  it.  If  there  codid  beaipeeek 
calculated   to  convince    the   poor  that  i 
careful  regard  to  their  interest  and  rigto 
was  had  in  that  House,  it  was  thespeecfarf 
the  hon.  member  for  Aldborough.  The  bos. 
and  learned  member  for  Stafford  deaied  tW 
legal  existence  of  the  rights  of  the  |>oor;  k 
who  asserted  those  rights  was  charged  aiib 
exciting  the  people  to  discontent,  frtstesdflf 
that  charge  being  laid  upon  him  who  deaied 
them.     This  was  a  subject  of  grett  isd 
paramount  importance — of  an  importsBrt 
infinitely  superior  to  that  upon  waich  iki 
House  had  been  so  recently  and  so  losf 
engaged.     He  could  not  refrain  froai  o- 
pressing  his  satisfaction  at  witnessing  tk 
House  of  Commons,  at  length,  resamisg  its 
proper  duties  and   its  proper   busineii-' 
that  of  inquiring  into  the  situatioa  of  ik 
people — that  of  looking  into  the  state  of  tbe 
country.     If  that  state  was  such  as  it  all 
described  to  be  by  the  hon.  member  for  AU- 
borough,  by  the  hon.  member  for  PrestoSi 
by  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last,  sad 
such  as  no  one  had  denied  it  to  be«  it  ptt- 
sented  a  scene  of  misery,  suffering,  degrs- 
dation,  pauperism,  and  crime,  which  coold 
not  long  exist  with  security  to  any  interest. 
This  was  the  real  subject  of  paraaieist 
importance,  for  although  the  other  vsl 
described  to  be  so,  it  was  not  a  tabisrt 
peculiarly  adapted  lo  the  present  slats  of 
the    country,  or  which,    in    the  prescal 
emergency,  could  relieve  existiofp  dtstrets* 
He  did   not  intend   to   open    afresh  the 
debate  on  Reform ;    but  taking  the  Istt 
Bill  to  be  all  that  was  said  of  il  faf  iu 
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frieDdfly  would  it  have  relieved  the  people? 
Yet  were  the  people  labouring  under  a 
dangerous  delusion  in  that  respect,  which  it 
became  every  honest  man  in  that  House, 
of  whatever  party  he  might  be,  to  endea- 
vour to  dissipate.  Would  any  man  say, 
that  that  Bill  could  have  relieved  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  poor,  or  indeed,  have  been 
of  service  to  any  man  ?  No,  it  was  useless. 
If  the  state  of  the  people  was  such  as  was 
described, ought  the  exclusive  labour  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  have  been  directed  to 
a  speculative  system  of  improvement,  which 
at  some  future  period  might  be  of  benefit,  but 
which  could  not  affect  the  existing  genera- 
tion? Whilst  they  werediscussingthe  specu- 
lative improvement,  the  present  generation 
might  die  of  famine,  and  that  which  was  to 
oome  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  improve^ 
tnent,  be  bred  up  in  pauperism  and  in 
crime.  In  the  course  of  the  Debate  of 
last  night  it  had  been  said,  that  the  people 
ivere  under  the  guidance  of  dangerous 
leaders,  and  that  the  remedy  was,  for  hon. 
Members  to  become  the  leaders  of  the 
people.  No  doubt  they  should  be ;  but 
what  was  the  method  pointed  out  by  which 
they  were  to  become  so  ?  By  telling  them 
that  they  might  have  confidence  in  the 
Representatives  of  fifly  counties  and  of  all 
the  great  towns.  But  were  men,  whose 
children  were  perishing  for  want  of  bread, 
to  reckon  the  counties  that  sent  Re- 
presentatives to  that  House,  which  had 
exhibited  a  spectacle  of  non-attention  to 
their  crying  suffering:}  rarely  seen  ?  If 
the  House  desired  to  lead  the  people,  and 
have  their  confidence,  it  must  inquire 
patiently  and  deliberately  into  the  causes 
of  their  distress,  and  make  that  their  first 
business.  One  of  the  expressions  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  when  he  6rst  came  into 
office,  was,  that  an  hour  should  not  elapse 
without  an  inquiry  being  instituted  into 
the  condition  of  the  people,  with  a  view  to 
their  relief.  They  ought  to  inquire  till  the 
means  of  relief  were  found,  or  till  they 
had  the  melancholv  satisfaction  of  deter- 
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mining  that  the  canse  of  the  evil  was  beyond 
their  reach.  That  was  the  course  by  which 
they  might  assuage  the  troubled  waters  of 
discontent.  He  did  not  despair  that,  the  de- 
bate of  that  night,  exhibiting  to  the  people, 
as  it  would,  the  spectacle  of  the  House  of 
Com muns  engaged  in  an  inquiry  suggested 
bv  his  hon.  friend,  in  a  speech  full  of  philan- 
thropy, eloquence,  and  philosophy,  would 
go  far  to  convince  them  that  the  House 
cared  for  their  interests,  and  would  go  a 


thousand  times  further  than  the  Debates 
which  hsd  lately  excited  and' agitated  hoc. 
Members  as  well  as  others. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  thanked  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Sadler)  for  the  motion  he  had 
brought  forward.  He  did  not,  however, 
blame  the  present  Government  for  not 
originating  it.  He  hoped  his  hon.  friend 
would  persevere,  and  not  resign  the  subject 
into  other  hands.  No  man  was  more  ca- 
pable than  himself  of  prosecuting  it  with 
success.  Let  the  House  and  the  country 
bear  in  mind,  that  while  the  borough  of 
Aldborough,  the  unfortunate  nomination 
borough,  was  hooted  and  hunted  down — 
while  the  Government  and  the  House  of 
Commons  were  wasting  four  or  five  months 
in  barren  speculation,  his  hon.  friend,  who 
representee!  that  calumniated  borough, 
was  employing  his  weeks  and  months  in 
laborious  and  diligent  inquirvp  to  prepare 
himself  for  bringing  forward  tnis  important 
Motion.  He  defied  them  to  show  any 
county  Member,  any  Member  for  a  town, 
however  large,  who  could  surpass,  or  even 
equal,  his  hon.  friend  in  the  industry,  the 
ability,  the  hiformation,  the  resources  of 
heart  or  understanding,  which  he  displayed 
on  this  occasion.  The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
T.  Baring)  told  them,  that  some  of  the 
misguided  men  concerned  in  the  recent 
disturbances,  when  asked  their  reason  for 
taking  a  part  in  them,  said  they  did  not 
know — that  they  were  infatuated.  It 
would,  ere  long,  oe  the  same  with  Reform ; 
and  when  those  who  were  now  so  strongly 
excited  should  be  asked  the  cause,  their 
answer  would  be  the  same — they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing — they  were 
infatuated.  The  agitation  they  had  wit- 
nessed for  Reform  arose  somewhat  fVom 
the  same  spirit  that  exhibited  itself  in 
the  more  formidable  risings  of  last  winter, 
and  as  then,  when  asked  the  cause  of  this 
dissatisfaction,  the  same  negative  answer 
would  be  given  by  the  people.  They  knew 
nothingof  the  advantages  they  would  obtain 
from  Reform.  They  were  perhaps  in  want 
of  bread,  perhaps  in  want  of  clothine; 
they  were  perhaps  in  deep  distress,  and  for 
these  evils,  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Aldborough  proposed  an  efficient  remedy ; 
but  the  Ministers,  whose  business  it  was  to 
remedy  these  evils,  were  hunting  after  the 
applause  of  noisy  political  assemblies,  and 
they  only  proposed  to  cure  hunger  and  cold, 
that  the  Parliament  should  be  reformed. 
To  the  people.  Reform  could  be  of  no  use, 
and  in  fact,  they  would  be  as  satisfied  by  the 
T2 
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loss  of  the  Reform  Question,  as  they  would 
have  been  by  gaining  it.     It  was  a  great 
injustice  to  accuse  his  hon.  friend  of  an 
intention  to  cause  a  rising  amongst  the 
people.     It  was  not  usual  for  Tories  like 
his  hon.  friend,  for  the  Representatives  of 
these  decayed  and  scanty  boroughs,   to 
disseminate  in  that  House,  or  elsewhere, 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  comforts  of 
the   poor,   in   such  a  manner  as  to    be 
chargeable  with  spreading  anything  like 
dissatisfaction ;  that  was  not  a  Tory  vice. 
That,  however,  was  the  only  defect  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Stafford  was 
able  to  find  in  the  plan  of  his  hou.  friend. 
With  respect  to  his  objections  to  his  hon. 
friend  speaking  of  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
he   must  beg  to  inform    the  hon.   and 
learned  member  for  Stafford,  that  he  did 
not  use  them  in  the  strict  and  narrow  sense 
in  which  they  were  interpreted  in  Maule 
and  Selwyn's  reports;   or,  according  to 
the  definition  that  would  be  applied  to 
those  rights  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
His  hon.  friend  spoke  of  the  rights  of  the 
poor  in  that  civil,  political,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious sense,  in  which  they  must  always 
be  spoken  of  in  every  civilized  community. 
He  did  not  say,  that  those  rights  had  been 
invaded  by  the  system  of  inclosures,  but 
he  did  say,  that  if  in  its  progress  more 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  practical 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
they  would  not  have  been  in  the  state  they 
now  were.     The  hon.  member  for  Col- 
chester had  truly  observed,  that  there  had 
been  cases  where  the  possession  of  land 
ought  to  have  been  specifically  and  directly 
secured  to  the  poor.     He  did  not  propose 
to  enter  at  large  into  all  the  topics  intro- 
duced by  his  hon.  friend,  but  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  two  main  principles  he  had 
contended  for,  had  been  completely  esta- 
blished by  him.     It  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage ^  to  cheapen  the  cottages  of  the 
poor.     They  were  fifty  or  perhaps  100  per 
cent  too  dear.     This,  with  a  small  allot- 
ment of  land,  would  be  a  great  benefit. 
The  rights  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  better 
secured  in  all  future  inclosures.     Let  it  go 
forth  to  the  public,  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  often  as  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle's name  had  been  heard  in  that  House, 
bandied  about  from  one  hon.  Member  to 
another,  and  by  some  members  of  the  Ca- 
binet too,  vilified,  cried  down,  reverberated 
as  it  were  from  the  depths  of  Cacus's  cave, 
as  the  owner  of  the  nomination  borough 
of  Aldborough— let  it  be  remembered,  that 
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while  Governmeot  could  spare  no  time 
from  their  speculatioDS  to  attend  to  thii 
philanthropic  plan,  it  was  digested,  pre- 
pared, and  ably  brought  forward  by  the 
member  for  the  close  borough,  the  rottec 
borough,  of  Aldborough.  When  the  ti- 
mult  and  agitation  now  excited  by  thoie 
who  called  themselves  the  friends  of  the 
people  had  ceased,  when  the  people  vere 
allowed  to  take  breatli  and  reflect  a  little, 
they  would  inquire,  not  who  represented 
the  largest  town,  who  had  the  most  consti- 
tuents, but  who  brought  forward  plm 
most  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Paget  said,  the  true  source  of  tlie 
evil  was,  the  want  of  capital,  without  which 
the  working  classes  could  not  possibh 
have  adequate  employment,  ^fow,  tW 
Question  of  Reform  came  directly  home 
to  this  point,  for  what  caused  the  want  at 
capital  but  the  overwhelming  load  of  tua 
laid  on  by  those  insatiable  monsters,  the 
boroughmongers  ?  To  this  it  was  -owing 
that  the  poor-rates,  which  in  the  time  (tf 
George  drd  were  only  700,000/.  had  in- 
creased to  7,000,000/. 

Mr.  Sadler  wished  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  thehoa. 
member  for  Leicester,  without  mingling 
political  considerations  with  a  subject  it 
was  most  desirable  to  keep  clear  of. 
With  respect  to  the  hon.  Member's  state 
ment  of  the  amount  of  the  poor-rata 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Geoi|ge 
3rd,  did  he  not  know,  that  the  returns  Dpoo 
which  he  founded  his  assertion  weresc^ 
knowlcdged  to  be  inaccurate?  It  was 
matter  of  historical  notoriety  that  they 
were,  at  the  time  they  were  made,  thrown 
aside  as  utterly  useless.  There  was,  bow- 
ever,  a  document  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  2nd,  by  a  man  of  g^at  talents 
and  industry,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  poor-rates  then  amounted  to  8OO,00(M., 
or  half  the  revenue  of  the  country.  He 
would  challenge  the  hon.  Member  to  deov 
the  fact,  that  the  cost  of  sustaining  the 
poor  had,  in  reference  to  every  other  bnncb 
of  expenditure  since  then»  constantly  ex- 
hibited a  diminishing  ratio.  Since  oar 
returns  upon  this  subject  had  been  more 
perfect,  this  fact  had  been  clearly  esta- 
blished ;  and  it  appeared  from  them,  (hat 
every  individual  who  now  paid  9s.y  a  few 
years  back  paid  1 3s.  He  would  cast  no 
reflection  upon  true  political  economy, but 
upon  that  spurious  political  economy  which 
laboured  to  deteriorate  the  condition  of 
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the  poor,  which  constantly  attacked  the 
feelings  so  beautifully  described   by  the 
hou.  member  for  Colchester,  which  sought 
to  abridge  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ani- 
mal existence,  whilst  it  protected  the  rights 
of  the  rich.   That  sort  of  political  economy 
he  should  always  attack.     As  to  his  hav- 
ing obtruded  any  theories  of  his  own  upon 
the  House,  he  could  only  say,  that  he  had 
never  done  more  than  refer  to  matters  of 
fact,  which  were  open  to  all  alike.     He 
was  to  be  set  right,  as  thehon.  and  learned 
member  for  StafiTord  thought,  on  a  point 
of  law  ;  but  he  conceived,  notwithstanding 
that  hon.  and  learned  Member's  illustration 
of  legal  technicalities,  that  he  was  right, 
and  the  hon.  Member  wrong.     He  spoke 
the  language  of  the  highest  law  authorities 
— not  his  own.     None  of  the  facts  he  had 
brought  forward  had  been  impugned.     It 
could  not  be  denied,  that  the  ploughshare 
now  made  its  way  where  once  stood  the 
bower  of  content,  the  site  of  which  was 
now  only  marked  by  a  few  flowers  twining 
up  the  fence,  memorials  of  humble  domes- 
tic happiness.     It  could   not   be  denied 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  poor  had  no 
habitations  in  which  to  dwell.     How  could 
the  expense  of  erecting  them  be  objected 
to,  when  the  rental  of  the  village,  which 
the  clergyman   he  had  referred  to  men- 
tioned,  was  700/.  a-year  ?     Four  or  five 
additional  cottages  would   make  all   the 
difference  between  each  family  having  its 
own  dwelling,  and  several  now  living  to- 
gether in  that  crowded  state,  which  always 
rendered  decency,   and  sometimes   even 
morality,  impossible.  The  cost  of  building 
these  cottages,  compared  with  the  amount 
of  happiness  they  would  occasion,  was  so 
small,  that  he  could  not  think  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  country  would  refuse  to  grant 
the  trifling  boon  now  asked.    They  must 
remember  how  large  a  portion  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  country  came  from  the  poor, 
before  they  thought  a  trifle  like  this  too 
much  to  grant  them.     Something  was  said 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Leicester  about 
the  poor  being  rendered  comfortable,  only 
through  the  means  of  high  profits  to  the 
manufacturer  and  agriculturist.    He  would 
ask  him  whether,  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  war,  agriculture  was  not  prosperous? 
Yet,  in  the  report  on  labourers'  wages,  it 
was  found,  that  it  was  at  this  very  time, 
when  the  returns  on  agricultural  capital 
were  so  large,  that  the  pernicious  system 
"which  now  deeded  our  labourers  took 
iti  riie.    If  they  mutt  wait  before  th^y 


were  to  do  anything  for  the  poor  till  those 
prosperous    times    returned    again,   they 
must  never  look  forward  to  doing  anything 
for  them  at  all.    The  capital  wanted  for 
his  plan,  they  had  already.     He  wanted 
sinews,    muscles,   and   hearts   willing  to^ 
work.     These  they  had,  and,  by  a  proper 
use  of  them,  the  produce  of  the  country 
might  be  increased,  and  the  character  of 
the  whole  empire  improved.     The  import- 
ance of  this  plan  was  underrated  by  hoc. 
Members.     Let  them  consider  the  number- 
less individuals  who  would  be  benefited, 
the  happiness  that  would  be  diffused,  and 
the  improvement  that  would  be  occasioned 
by  it,  and  he  was  sure  its  importance  would 
be  increased  in  their  eyes,  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  execution  vanish. 
He  regretted  it  should  have  been  thought 
that  he  had  said  anything  to  irritate  the 
feelings  of  the  country.      Such  was  far 
from  his  wish ;  but  the  agitation  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  present  distress 
could  not  be  calmed  without  going  at  once 
to  the  bottom  of  it.    The  surface  of  so- 
ciety might  be  calmed,  but  the  mass  of  sut« 
fering  and  of  distress  beneath  would  heave, 
and,  if  not  counteracted,  lay  prostrate  all 
existing  institutions.  He  regretted  to  hear, 
since  he  had  entered  the  House,  that  the 
flres  were  rekindling.     He  hoped  it  was 
not  so  ;  but  to  prevent  it,  let  them  make 
haste  to  kindle  other  flames,  namely,  the 
flame  of  gratitude  in  the  bosom  of  the 
poor.     Let  them  be  told,  that  their  situa- 
tion was  known,  and  that  the  House  was 
anxious  to  afford  them  relief.     Let  them 
be  taught  again  to  entertain  feelings  of 
respect  and  affection  towards  their  supe- 
riors— feelings  which,  he  must  do  them 
the  credit  to  say,  he  believed  they  were 
anxious    to    renew.      In    the    statement 
he  had  made  he  had  much  curtailed  what 
he  had  intended  to  say ;  but  temporary  in- 
disposition, and  fear  of  the  House  becom- 
ing impatient  were  the  cause  of  it.    He 
had  intended  to  bring  forward  the  plan  in 
the  last  Parliament,  but  the  pressure  of 
other  business  had  prevented  him  from 
doing  so.     He  now  begged  to  thank  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  his  kind- 
ness in   allowing  him  to   iutrodace  this 
measure,  and  the  House  for  the  patience 
with  which  it  had  listened  to  him. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the 
Bill. 

Accommodations  in  the  House  op 
Commons,]  Colonel  Trench^  io  briogio^ 
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up  the  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the 
improvement  of  the  House,  observed,  that 
the  bad  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
exposure  to  unequal  draughts  of  air  had 
already  caused  the  death  of  several  hon. 
Members  in  the  course  of  this  arduous 
Session.  He  had  to  state,  that  three  archi- 
tects had  been  consulted — Sir  Geoifrey 
Wyattville,    Mr.  Benjamin    Wyatt,    and 
Mr.   Smirke.      He  would  first  state  in 
what  they  agreed,  then  in  what  they  dif- 
fered.    They  all  agreed,  that  the  accom- 
modation in  the  House  at  present  was  al- 
together   inadequate   to  the  number  of 
Members,  and  that  two  feet  was  the  least 
space  which  ought  {o  be  allotted  to  every 
Gentleman  who  had  to  sit  for  a  number  of 
hours.     He   had   admitted,   that  in  the 
theatres  a  space  of  not  more  than  eighteen 
or  twenty   inches  was  allowed.     In  the 
House,  as  it  tlien  stood,  there  were  only 
700  feet  of  accommodation;  therefore,  only 
accommodation  for  350  Members.     N9W, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Wyattville's   plan   was,   on 
either  side  to  open  a  recess  between  the 
piers  of  thirty  feet,  and  to  cover  it  with  a 
Hat  roof,  which  should  not  in  the  least  in- 
terfere with  the  building  as  it  then  stood. 
These  recesses  would  afford  accommoda- 
tion to  140  Members.     But  he  considered 
the  plan  liable  to  objection,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Speaker  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  seeing  hon.  Members  in  those  remote 
recesses;  and  they  would  find  it  scarcely 
possible  to  make  themselves  heard  by  all 
the  House.     Mr.  Benjamin  Wyatt's  plan 
was,  that  the  House  should  be  projected 
into  the  Lobby,  and  that  beyond  that  an- 
other and  more  extensive  Lobby  should  be 
constructed — a  plan  to  which  he  himself 
inclined,  and  to  which  all  persons  who 
voted  on  the  late  division  must,  he  should 
imagine,  feel  well  disposed.     By  this  ad» 
dition  to  the  House  there  woujd  be  ac- 
commodation afforded  for  1 00  more  Mem- 
bers than  at  present.     According  to  the 
usual  allowance  of  eighteen  inches  space 
for  each  person,  there  would  then  be  in 
the  House  accommodation  for  590  Mem- 
bers, and  for  450,  at  least,  that  ample 
space  in  which  a  man  of  ordinary  dimen- 
sions might  sit,  in  a  comfortable  position, 
for  a  number  of  hours.     The  plan  of  Mr. 
Wyatt  he  considered  might  be  carried  into 
effect  at  a  small  expense.     His  estimate 
was  344/. ;  Mr.  Smirke 's  was  350Z. ;  and 
he  thought  this  plan  would  give  all  the  ac 
commodation  required.    The  next  points 
to  be  considered  were  bearing  and  ventila 


tion.  The  first  might  be  materiiUj  io- 
proved  by  the  construction  of  a  new  mi 
framed  and  lined  with  wood  ;  and  by  tbt 
adopttoD  of  the  ordinary  measaret,  tk 
ventilation  might  be  made  infinitely  bctto. 
These  improvements  might  be  efiecud 
without  any  essential  alteratioD  in  tk 
form  of  the  apartment,  for  which  he  kk 
the  greatest  veneration.  IntemiptioD, 
too,  to  the  Speaker  might  be  avoided  »• 
cording  to  Mr.  Wyatt's  plan,  by  cos- 
structing  a  passage  round  the  apartmai, 
from  which  doors  should  open  upoa  tni] 
gangway ;  so  that  an  hon.  Member,  ia 
taking  his  place,  need  never  pass  overtke 
floor  of  the  House.  Nor  need  there  everU 
that  accumulation  of  Members  at  the  bv, 
which  now  g^ve  rise  to  such  noise  and  ii- 
terruption  to  the  debate.  The  alteratiou 
would  afford  increased  accommodatioDSii 
the  Members,  would  increase  the  size  of 
the  House,  would  enable  them  to  hvn  i 
better  ventilated,  would  improve  the  bor- 
ing, and  facilitate  the  means  of  oommiiBi- 
cation  from  one  part  to  another,  and  aD 
this  would  be  performed  for  the  sum  of 
6,900/.  This  statement  was  exclusive  of 
the  roof,  which  would  make  the  sumamoiot 
to  10,000/.  In  making  the  statement,  Ik 
was  bound  to  tell  the  House  that  tlic 
Committee  appointed  to  investigate  diii 
matter  had  not  agreed  with  him,  and  that 
the  Report  he  had  made  as  their  ChairmaB 
was  of  course  made  according  to  the  wiiha 
of  the  majority,  but  his  own  opinioo  »• 
mained  the  same  as  before.  The  gallsst 
Colonel  then  proposed  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  next  Session  the  Committee  shoaU 
be  renewed,  and  should  receive  at  tbe 
same  time  instructions  as  to  which  of  tke 
plans  they  should  adopt — that  of  altering 
the  House  in  the  way  he  proposed,  or  that 
of  building:  another,  as  was  suggested  by 
the  Committee.  He  moved  that  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  be  received  this 
day  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  he  thought  thsl 
something  ought  to  be  done  directly  Co 
remedy  the  inconvenience  which  was  M 
from  the  west  window  when  the  wind  nai 
blowing  in  that  quarter.  He  alio  sag- 
gested,  that  as  many  hon.  Members  had 
their  boots  shod  with  iron,  and  freqiiendj 
walked  or  rather  trotted,  or  rather  vent 
in  a  bog-trot  amble  across  the  House,  a 
carpet  should  be  put  down  to  dimioah 
the  noise. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  that  one  ofaser* 
vatioQ  made  by  the  gallant  Colonel  is* 
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■dyced  him  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
House.  They  were  told  that  this  pro- 
(jiCMed  phm  would  improve  the  hearing. 
He  should  be  g:lad  of  that,  for  it  was 
often  said,  that  members,  and  he  for  one, 
could  not  be  heard ;  it  was  so  said  by  the 
corrupt,  hired,  and  perverted  Press.  He 
■tated  that  witliout  fear  of  what  mig^ht  be; 
•aid  respectin^^  him  by  that  corruf>t  Press. 
He  had  asked  for  better  accommodation  for 
the  reporters,  who  now  made  excuses  for 
not  heariog.  AU  he  asked  was,  not  to  be- 
nisrepresented.  He  desired  the  House  to 
consider  this  subject  attentively,  and  un- 
less tliey  were  satished  that  the  proposed 
•iteration  would  be  sure  of  producing  the 
espected  advantages,  he  should,  for  one, 
•ay,  that  he  sliould  be  moce  willing  to  lay 
out  60,000/.  for  building  a  new  House, 
than  to  expend  6,900/.  for  alterations  that 
might  not  be  sufficient. 

Sir  J.  Wrottesley  sUted,  that  the  Com- 
mittee, after  carefully  examining  the  sub- 
ject, had  come  to  a  conclusion  the  oppo- 
site of  that  adopted  by  their  hon.  Chair- 
man. He  himself  was  perfectly  convinced 
tkiat,  if  they  attempted  to  make  the  pro- 
posed alterations,  they  must  expend  a 
muc^  larger  sum  without  obtaining  ade- 
quate accommodation,  and  that  in  every 
respect  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  new 
House. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  there  was  one  at- 
tempt they  ought  to  make,  and  that  was, 
to  alter  the  mode  of  geting  fresh  air  into 
the  House.  He  understood  that  they  were 
now  at  a  great  expense  to  pump  in  fresh 
air,  as  it  was  called,  but  the  chief  place 
from  which  that  fresh  air  was  obtained, 
was  one  from  which  the  air  sent  into  the 
House,  at  the  spot  near  which  he  sat,  was 
most  mephitic  and  oftensive. 

Colonel  Cu&t  hoped,  that  something 
would  be  done  to  remedy  the  present  ac- 
knowledged inconvenience  of  many  of  the 
offices  attached  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Croker  fully  screed  with  his  gallant 
friend  who  had  introduced  this  question, 
that  the  further  consideration  of  the  Re- 
port ought  to  be  postponed  for  three  weeks; 
for,  as  within  tliat  time  the  prorogation 
was  likely  to  take  place,  it  would  amount 
to  an  entire  postponement.  He  was,  in- 
deed, a  little  surprised  and  disappointed 
that  an  hon.  Member,  with  whom  he  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  voting  for  the  last  six 
months,  should  now  appear  as  the  advocate 
for  reforming  this  House,  and  should  begin 
his  advocacy  by  proposing,  like  the  Radi- 


cals out  of  doors,  to  remove  the  piers. 
He  must  oppose  him  in  this  Reform,  as  he 
had  opposed  others  in  one  of  a  political 
kind,  the  object  of  which  was  also  to  re- 
move the  peers.  His  hon.  and  gallant  friend 
had  told  them,  with  an  odd  combination  of 
expressions,  that  no  man  could  sit  comfoitp- 
abiy  in  that  House  without  *'  two  feet ;" 
and  had  proceeded  to  calculate  their  seats 
by  **  running  measure."  This  was,  indeed, 
a  Reform  on  fundamental  principles,  and 
might  not  be  without  its  advantage  if  they 
saw  any  prospect  of  such  a  union  of  parties 
as  would  form  a  broad -bottomed  Adminis- 
tration. But  he  thought,  under  present 
circumstances,  it  would  be  fitter  to  argue 
the  case  d  priori,  and  consider  whether  they 
were  not  very  well  as  they  were.  It  was  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  blindness  with 
which  one  favourite  object  or  theory  will 
afiect  the  clearest  intellects,  when  his  hon. 
and  gallant  friend  chose  this  particular 
moment  to  produce  his  proposition  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  House.  They  had  last 
night  agreed  to  a  measure  that  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the 
House,  and  on  that,  the  following  nig^t,  a 
scheme  was  offered  to  them  for  rendering  it 
capable  of  containing  a  larger  number  of 
Members.  The  hon.  Gentleman  apparently 
forgot  that  this  House,  which  had  so  long 
been  found  tolerably  convenient  for  658 
Members,  must  surely  be  large  enough  for 
a  much  smaller  number,  it  had  been  said, 
that  they  had  not  room  enough  for  hon. 
Members;  but  the  benches  were  seldom 
fully  occupied,  and  cerlainly  a  greater 
number  of  Members  could  not  be  expected 
to  attend  when  the  numbers  of  the  House 
were  reduced.  On  this  occasion,  which 
concerned  them  all,  they  had  but  a  scanty 
attendance;  it  was,  therefore,  clear,  that 
it  was  not  places  that  they  wanted.  He 
did  not  blindly  reverence  the  mere  antiquity 
of  the  edifice ;  but  he  could  not  forget 
that  it  was  the  place  in  which  the  Cecils 
and  the  Bacons,  the  Wentworths  and 
Hampdens,  the  Somers*sand  the  St.  Johns, 
the  Walpoles  and  the  Pulteneys,  the  Pitts, 
the  Foxes,  the  Murrays,  and  the  Burkes, 
had  '*  lived,  and  breathed,  and  had  their 
being.*'  He  did,  he  confessed,  however 
weak  it  might  ap|)ear  to  the  strong-minded 
Reformers  of  the  day — he  did  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  the  religio  loci ;  and  as  long  as 
the  human  mind  was  susceptible  of  local 
associations,  he  could  not  disregard  the 
beneficial  effect  that  might  be  felt  from 
their  contiouing  to  assemble  on  the  acejie 
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where  bo  many  illustrious  actors  had  per- 
formed such  splendid  parts.  If  patriotism 
could  grow  warmer  on  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon, and  piety  amid  the  ruins  of  lona, 
the  zeal  and  talents  of  British  senators 
might  also  be  exalted  by  the  religious  and 
legislative  sanctity  with  which  time  and 
circumstances  had  invested  the  ancient 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen. 

The  hon.  Member  complained  of  the 
disorderly  assemblage  of  Members  about 
the  bar  during  a  full  House:  it  happened 
rather  unfortunately  for  this  argument, 
that  while  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  speak- 
ing they  were  repeatedly  compelled  to  call 
upon  hon.  Members  to  take  their  places, 
and  to  cry  out  **  Bar!  Bar  !*'  although  there 
was  sitting-room  for  250  Members  vacant 
at  the  moment.  It  was  not  places  for 
seating  an  audience  that  they  wanted,  but 
the  power  of  commanding  attention.  He 
was  sure  that  those  who  had  attended  to 
the  Debates  in  that  House  would  agree 
with  him,  that  whenever  a  Gentleman 
rose  to  whom  the  House  was  desirous  of 
attending,  he  had  always  the  power  of 
making  himself  heard.  He  doubted  whe- 
ther any  architectural  alteration  that  could 
be  made  would  ensure  either  the  attention 
of  the  House  when  it  was  not  disposed  to 
listen,  or  the  power  of  any  Member  of  com- 
manding that  attention.  Another  grievance 
alleged  against  the  present  House  was,  the 
narrowness  and  inconvenience  of  its 
benches;  but  he  was  inclined  rather  to 
admire  the  House  for  the  peculiarity  of  its 
benches ;  for  he  knew  that  if  they  were 
uneasy  to  sit  upon,  they  were  still  less 
formed  to  gratify  the  propensity  which 
their  speeches  might  occasionally  produce, 
as  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sleep  upon 
them.  They  knew  from  the  example  of 
Eutychus,  that  a  greater  orator  than  even 
that  House  had  ever  produced,  had  occa- 
sionally set  some  of  his  auditory  asleep  : 
and,  even  in  this  short  Debate,  the  House 
might  see  that  no  additional  convenience 
was  necessary  to  invite  hon.  Members  to 
repose  [one  or  two  Members  were  observed 
to  be  asleep  on  the  back  benches.^ 

Another  part  of  his  hon.  friend's  pro- 
position was,  to  afford  wider  gangways, 
and  greater  facilities  of  moving  about. 
But  he  doubted  whether  that  would  turn 
out  to  be  any  material  advantage,  as,  at 
present,  many  Tion.  Members  kept  their 
places  from  an  indisposition  to  disturb 
their  neighbours  ;  and  were  sometimes  in- 
duced- to  attend  to  a,  perhaps,  tedious 


duty,  and  listen  patieDtly  to  a  ddnte, 
from  which,  with  easier  means  of  egTea» 
they  probably  would  escape.  With  the 
facilities  which  bis  eallant  friend*!  pin 
proposed,  they  would  continually  hat 
Gentlemen  of  locomotive  habits  moriic 
about,  to  the  obvious  interruption  of  tke 
business  of  the  House  and  the  coontn. 
The  Irish  House  of  Ck>mmons  and  die 
French  Chambers,  which  were  baik  a^ 
cording  to  all  the  rules  of  architecture  wL 
all  the  theory  of  acoustics,  were  the  vois 
constructed  buildings  for  hearing  that  m 
possible,  while  the  Eng^lish  House  of 
Commons,  patched  and  pieced  as  it  wh, 
contained  nearly  all  the  advantages  a  U» 
gislative  Assembly  could  desire*  Theyiiiig;k 
make  a  building  as  large  as  WestmmtlK 
Hall  without  ensurine  attention^  for  tks 
depended  on  the  speaker  and  his  audilaii, 
and  not  on  the  place.  He  therefore  did  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
House,  though  there  were  some  parti  of 
its  interior  to  which  the  attention  of  tiie 
Board  of  Works  ought  to  he  directed. 
He  should,  on  the  whole,  oppose  the  farther 
consideration  of  this  subject,  which  be 
thought  quite  needless  to  be  introdoori 
at  this  moment,  and  which  he  did  not  Ix- 
lieve  could  at  any  time  be  beneficially  v- 
ranged  on  the  principles  proposed  by  hii 
hon.  and  gallant  friend. 

Colonel  Trench  said,  he  was  particalulj 
unhappy  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleoui 
had  made  him  the  subject  of  his  wit  and 
sarcasm.  He  was  utterly  unable  to  foOov 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  these  respecti. 
He  was  afraid  that  he  had  made  a  state^ 
ment  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  coohl 
not  understand. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  he  should  feel  nxj 
sorry  if  his  hon.  friend  supposed  he  had 
meant  any  personal  offence  to  him;  oa 
the  contrary,  he  had  the  greatest  respect 
and  regard  for  him,  and  was  perfedlj 
aware  of  the  purity  of  his  hon.  frieiMri 
taste  in  architecture.  All  he  had  ventared 
to  suggest  was,  that  the  building  they  then 
possessed,  notwithstanding  many  apparent 
defects,  was,  in  fact,  admirably  fitted  fior 
the  great  purposes  for  which  they  assoi- 
bled  in  it. 

Motion  agreed  to.  • 

Bankruptcy  Court  Bill.]  Tta 
Attorney  General  moved,  that  the  Baak* 
ruptcy  Court  Bill  be  committed. 

On  the  question,  that  the  Spnker  IsafS 

the  Chair, 
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Mr,  James  L.  Knight  rose  reluctantly 
to  address  the  House  on  a  subject  of  such 
great  importance  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the 
Dight;  but  he  was  obliged  to  do  so  in 
consequence  of  the  determination  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  submit  a  measure 
of  this  importance  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  at  that  period  of  the  Session, 
and  at  so  late  an  hour.     Before  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  make   the    observations   with 
which    he   should   have   to   trouble    the 
House  on  the  present  occasion,  he  wished 
to  guard  himself  against  being  misunder- 
stood upon  two  points.     In  the  first  place, 
he  desired  anxiously  not  to  be  understood 
as  considering  or  treating  this  as  a  party 
question.     It  was  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance as  affecting  the  general  admi- 
nistration  of  justice,  and   he  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself  if  he  could  be  actuated 
by  any  other  motives  than  those  which 
ought  to  influence  a  man  in  the  considera- 
tion of  such  a  question.     He  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  if  he  con- 
sidered the  present  measure  as  one  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  of  the  cora- 
munity,  with  reference  to  the  subject  to 
which  it  related,  it  should  have  his  hum- 
ble support  from  whatsoever  quarter  it 
might  come.     He  was  also  anxious  not  to 
be   understood   as  contending,   that  the 
present  state  of  the  bankrupt-law  was  one 
that   might    not    usefully  receive    some 
alteration.     He  agreed  with  all,  or  almost 
all,  of  those  who  had  considered  the  sub- 
ject, that  there  were  several  points  in  which 
this  branch  of  the  law,  as  well  as  most 
branches  of  it,  might  usefully  receive  some 
alteration.       Admitting,    therefore,    that 
there  might  be  points  in  which  the  bank- 
rupt-law  of   the   country   might  receive 
useful  alterations,  the  q  uestion  was,  whether 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  would  pro- 
duce that  alteration  which  was  called  for, 
and    whether    legislation,   to   the   extent 
proposed  by  this  Bill,  could  be  usefully 
adopted  for  the   general   benefit  of  the 
community.     He  certainly  felt  some  regret 
at  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  was 
treated  by  hishon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
member  for  Winchelsea,  and  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Newark,  neither 
of  whom,  treated  the  subject  in  that  tone 
of  moderation  and  temperance  which  the 
nature  of   the  question    required.     The 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Winchelsea, 
during  the  observation  which  he  addressed 
to  the  House  on  this  subject,  repeatedly 
diverged  from  his  coursei  for  the  purpoie 


of  making  general  observations,  tending 
to   the   depreciation   of    that    important 
Court,  of  which  bankruptcy  was  a  separate 
jurisdiction.     He  did  not  wish  to  allude 
more    particularly   to   those  observations 
because  they  were  foreign  to  the  matter 
then  in  hand.     But  whenever  the  question 
should  arise  to  which  those  observations 
should  be  relevant,   he  should   be  quite 
ready  to  meet  that  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, if  possible,  to  concur  with  him; 
and,  if  differing,  to  state  the  reasons  on 
which  his  opinions  were  founded.    The 
hon.   and   learned   member   for  Newark 
went,   if  possible,   a  great  deal  further, 
because  he  thought  himself  warranted  in 
saying,  that  the   present  system  of  the 
Bankrupt  Laws  was  one  iwhich  received 
the  general  execration  of  the  public.  How 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  speaking  from 
the  very  heart  of  the  House — speaking, 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  the  organ  of  Go- 
vernment, could  bring  himself  so  to  cha- 
racterize the  whole  system  of  commercial 
law,  which  it  was  very  possible  might  re- 
main unaltered,  in  its  present  state — how 
he  could  bring  himself  to  make  such   a 
declaration,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
It  might  be  very  well  to  make  such  state- 
ments when  something  like  proof  could  be 
brought  forward  to  support  them  ;  it  might 
be  very  well  to  state  facts  of  any  kind ; 
but  to  speak  thus  of  a  system  which  had 
grown  up  and  gradually  improved  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  first  and  best 
men  that  had  ever  sat  on  the  bench  id 
this  country — to  speak  of  such  a  system 
as  a  subject  of  general  execration,  was 
something  far  beyond  what  he  ever  ex- 
pected to  hear  in  that  House,  and  cer- 
tainly far  beyond  any  observation  he  ever 
anticipated    hearing  from   the   hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman   himself.     The  bank- 
rupt-law of  this  country  was  not   a  law 
introduced  in  dark  and  barbarous  times, 
or  in  times  when  institutions  were  totally 
foreign    to    those   under  which   we  now 
lived :    it  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  was  amended  in  the  reign  of 
James,  and  received  its  grand  improvement, 
under  which  it  continued  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  so  many  years,  from  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  Judges  that  ever  sat  in 
this  country.  Lord  Hardwicke,  under  whose 
auspices  that  great  statute  which  amended 
the  Bankrupt  Laws  was  introduced.    The 
principle  of  that  statute  was,  to  pot  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  bankruptcy 

under  a  species  of  Chamber  tribnnali  muiQt^ 
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more  competeat  to  investigate  matters  of 
account  than  an  open  Court  not  invested 
with  the  whole  administrative  care  of  the 
estate,   which    tribunal   was   assisted  by 
trustees  chosen  by  the  creditors  at  large 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  estate,  and 
from  the  decisions  of  that  tribunal  appeals 
were  given  to  the  first  Judge  in  Uie  country 
— namely,  the  Lord  Chancellor.     Had  it 
ever  occurred  to  any  of  the  eminent  Judges 
who  had    held   the    Great   Seal  in   this 
country,  to  change  such  a  system — had 
it  ever  occurred  to  my  Lord  Ilardwicke, 
that  the  system  was  in  its  nature  a  proper 
subject  of  execration,  and  tliat  it  was  a 
system  of  law  under  which  a  commercial 
country  could  not  exist,  the  case  miglu 
have  been  difierent.     But  did  it  ever  occur 
to  any  of  them  ?     Did  it  ever  occur  to  a 
great  man  since  that  time  not  unfriendly 
to  Reform,  not  inclis|)0scd  to  change — he 
meant  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  than  whom  no 
man  ever  existed  more  desirous  to  improve 
the  administration    of  justice.      Among 
other  improvements  which  that  great  and 
public-spirited   man  introduced  into  the 
House,  there  were  certain  measures  which 
were  considered  by  it  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  attention,  and  which  were  intro- 
duced after  the  greatest  deliberation,  for 
the   purpose  of  improving  the  Bankrupt 
Jjaw  of  tiie  country.     These  alterations  did 
improve  it  most  materially ;  but  were  they 
of  a  nature  to  strike  at  the  whole  system  ? 
were  they  of  a  nature  to  level  with  the 
ground   all    that    Lord    Hardwicke    had 
raised  on  the  foundation  of  his  eminent 
predecessors  ?     Were  those   alterations  of 
a  nature  to  affect  the  whole  administration 
of  the  commercial  laws  of  the  country,  or 
to  introduce  a  new  system  of  law,  which 
he  would  undertake  to  say,  in  point  of 
detail,  would  require  at  least  a  twelvemonth 
to  learn,  even  if  then  it  could  be  correctly 
understood  ?     What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  launching  this  new  system  upon 
the  community,  with  all  its  great  and  ex- 
tensive alterations,  in  lieu  of  an  old  sys- 
tem with  which  the  commercial  world  had 
been  familiar  for  so  many  years,  he,  for 
one,  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.     This, 
however,  he  could  see,  that  it  must  pro- 
duce confusion,  to  a  degree  almost  inde- 
scribable, until  the  various  and  extensive 
new  provisions  of  this  Bill,  in  detail  as 
much  as  principle,  should  come  to  be  cor- 
rectly understood  and  applied.     Having 
taken  the  liberty  of  shortly  alluding  to  the 
general  nature  of  this  Bill,  he  would  now  pro- 1 


ceed,  as  shortly  as  he  ci  Id,  to  BO&e  io« 
of  the  iacoDvenienceft  oi  this  system  wkid 
bad    beeo    pointed    i     — iocoDvenieiea 

to  which  the  lea t i  emineBt  peno* 

to  whom  he  had  alluded,  were  not  UidL 

but  against  which  they  endeafonnd  Id 

guard  carefully  and  safficiendy  witkal 

unnecessary  expense.     One  incoafCBieHi 

was  the  want  of  judicial  power  to  eafcm 

that  respect  which  onght  to   bs  piiiH 

every  tribunal.  It  was  discovered  tint,  a 

the  law  stood  for  a  ooosidendjle  tiiae,lh 

Commissioners,  sitting  to  dispense  jhdo; 

might  be  treated  with  iiisvlt  and  eos- 

tumely,  and  yet  mi^ht   not   be  shie  a 

protect  their  jurisdiction  by  a  proosedisi 

in  the  nature  of  contempt — that  lack  if 

power  which  had  been,   if  he  oonsetlf 

understood  those  hon.    Gentlemen   «k 

had  spoken  on  the  other  side,  one  of  tk 

causes  of  the  objections  which  exkted  a 

this  tribunal.    Why,  this  objectioa  ksl 

been   already  removed ;    by  the  esitfH| 

law,   the    Commiasioaers   had  the  nm 

power  of  enforcing  respect  as  anyolfaff 

Court  had.     There  could  be  no  fair  rasMi 

for  supposing,  that  since  the  p^tf^  sf 

enactments  which  had  produced  thateftel, 

the  Commissioners'  Court  shouU  not  kt 

attQpded  with  as  much  decorum  aad  » 

spect  as  any  in  existence.     Tfaen^  at  m 

said,  that  the  lists  of  Commissionen 

composed  of  improper  names  ;  bat 

fault  was  that  ?     It  was  the  fault  of  tk 

Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  beiag:  k 

was  not  the  fault  of  any  past  Lord  Chsa- 

cellor,  but  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  Khc 

time  being,  who  had  the  power  of 

ing  them  at  his  will  and  pleasure — 

^*  A  breath  unmikes  them  ss  a  breath  law 

The  Commissioner's  was  no  patent  place; 

he    did  not     hold    by    warrant    of  the 

Crown.     The  Lord  Chancellor  handed  ts 

his  secretary  a  list  of  names  to  whom  a 

commission  should  be  directed,  and  he,  it 

his  own   will   and  pleasure,  at  any 

moment,  could  direct  that  no  comma 

should  be  issued  to  any  one 

individual,  and  that  another  name  shouU 

be  inserted.     If  the  Lord  Chancellor  oa 

coming  to  the  Great  Seal,  or  during  ths 

period  he  administered  justice  in  the  Coait 

of  Chancery,  should  find  that  in  this  jarii- 

diction  there  was  an  incompetent  or  iiB« 

proper  person,  it  was  not  only  in  his  povcr, 

but  his  absolute  duty,  to  decide  that  no 

more  commissions  should  be  issued  to  tkat 

person.    It  was  said,  however,  that  aoas 

of  these  Commiuioners  weoe  imfiC    Sm 
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believed  they  were ;  but  generally  speaking, 
the  Commissioners  were  men  eminently 
fitted  to  discharge  some  at  least  of  the 
duties  of  their  situation  alone,  and  without 
advice,  and  certainly  qualified,  with  the 
assistance  they  received  from  those  more 
experienced  Commissioners  who  were 
always  ioined  in  the  same  list,  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  the  office  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  in  which  manner,  according  to  his 
judgment,  and  according  to  the  proofs 
ihey  had  upon  the  subject,  they  had  dis- 
charged them.  But  probably  some  proof 
upon  this  point,  some  result  of  experience 
might  be  applied,  as  a  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  manner  in  which  these  Commis- 
sioners had  exercised  their  functions.  He 
was,'  of  course,  now  arguing  the  case  only 
with  reference  to  the  London  Commission- 
ers, because  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
Bill  was,  that  it  made  a  wide  distinction 
between  London  and  country  Commis- 
sioners ;  on  which  latter  point  he  should 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  presently. 
From  the  returns  which  had  been  made 
of  the  number  of  appeals  prosecuted  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Commissioners,  it 
appeared  that  the  average  number  of  bank- 
rupt petitions  set  down  for  hearing  in  the 
course  of  the  year  was,  in  round  numbers, 
about  600.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  were  all  appeal  petitions :  how  many 
of  them  did  the  House  suppose  were  appeal 
petitions?  He  had  been  furnished,  from 
an  authentic  source  on  which  he  could 
rely,  with  an  account  of  the  number  of 
petitions  in  bankruptcy  in  a  given  half- 
year, — the  half-year  from  October  1828 
to  March  1829,  both  inclusive.  The 
number  of  petitions  in  bankruptcy  pre- 
sented in  that  half-year  were  318.  Of 
these  318  petitions,  only  fourteen  were 
upon  questions  that  had  been  before  the 
Commissioners  ;  these  fourteen,  including 
appeals  from  the  country,  as  well  as  from 
the  town  Commissioners ;  and  yet  this 
was  the  jurisdiction  that  had  been  branded 
as  incompetent,  which  had  been  branded 
in  the  face  of  the  country  as  execrable, 
and  which  had  been  boldly  stated  as  unfit 
and  improper  to  discharge  the  duties  con- 
fided to  it.  This,  however,  was  not  all 
the  information  they  possessed  upon  the 
subject.  His  learned  friend,  Mr.  Montagu, 
an  authority  eminently  competent  to  judge 
on  this  subject,  as  both  sides  of  the  House 
must  admit,  than  whom  a  more  strenuous 
opponent  of  this  Bill  did  not  hve,  and 
who  was  very  properly  quoted  upon  certain 


points  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Newark,  in  his  publication,  entitled, 
"  Letters  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Chan- 
cery Commission,*'  gave  this  information. 
At  a  certain  period,  his  honour  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  now  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
adopted  a  plan  of  classifying  the  petitions 
in  bankruptcy,  that  was,  taking  them  under 
different  heads,  and  taking  the  different 
heads  in  rotation,  as  he  judged  most  con- 
venient :  this  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  what  these  petitions 
were.  Now,  the  number  of  petitions  set 
downfor  hearing  before  the Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir  John  Leach,  under  that  arrangement  in 
June  1 826,  amounted  to  190— of  these  the 
number  of  appeals  from  the  Commission- 
ers amounted  only  to  twenty-three,  includ- 
ing appealsfrom  thedecisions  of  thecountry 
Commissioners.  In  the  following  month  of 
July  1 826,  the  number  of  petitions  setdown 
for  hearing  was  253,  and  of  these  only 
twenty-seven  were  appeals  from  the  Com* 
missioners.  The  proportion,  therefore,  of 
appeals  was  astonishingly  small ;  and  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  according  to 
the  present  system — a  system  which  he 
wished  to  see  altered  as  much  as  any  man, 
and  which  he  would  lend  his  humble  aid 
to  alter,  if  necessary,  in  any  reasonable 
manner  that  could  be  suggested  —  the 
case  was  not  heard  before  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  the  same  state  as  it  was 
heard  before  the  Commissioners,  but  it 
was  heard  on  additional  evidence.  This, 
however,  was  a  mischievous  practice,which 
might  easily  be  corrected  without  the  as«' 
sistance  of  anv  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
which  be  hoped  to  see  corrected  before  he 
was  six  months  older.  When  it  was 
recollected  that  the  number  of  appeals 
was  so  exceedingly  small,  though  many  of 
them  were  heard  on  additional  evidence, 
he  would  ask,  how  could  it  be  fairly  in- 
ferred that  the  Commissioners  so  exercising 
their  jurisdiction,  were  an  incompetent 
tribunal  ?  He  might  be  told,  that  the 
expense  and  delay  of  proceeding  prevents 
the  parties  from  appealing  in  many  cases* 
He  utterly  denied  that,  if  that  course 
operated  at  all,  it  could  by  possibility 
operate  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  thai 
would  produce  this  proportion.  It  was 
perfectly  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  could 
be  so.  He  certainly  could  bring  no  other 
warrant  for  what  he  stated — no  other 
qualification  for  this  discussion  than  that 
of  having  been  for  some  years  practically 
conversant  with  these   matters,   havinff 
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that  length  —  then  the  Lord  Chancellor 
must  give  his  directions,  or,  if  there  was 
any  doubt  on  the  subject,  a  short  enact- 
ment would  do  it  in  a  moment,  that  the 
parties  should  proceed  before  the  Court 
upon  the  same   evidence  on   which  they 
proceeded  in  the  Court  below,  and  then 
they  would  have  all  they  required.     The 
hon.    and   learned   Gentleman    opposite 
seemed  to  forget,  that  the  Commissioners 
had  the  power   of    examining  witnesses 
vivd  voce.     Their  depositions  were  taken 
down  in  writing  from  the  mouth  of  the 
witnesses,  from   questions  put  to  them; 
if  it  were  known  by  the  parties  that  the 
case  would  be  tried  by  the  Court  above, 
upon  the  same  evidence  as  that  taken  be- 
fore the  Commissioners,  they  would  arm 
themselves  with  their  witnesses  before  the 
Commissioners  —  they    would    take    the 
greatest  pains  to  have  the  latter  properly 
brought  before  the  Court  below,  and  there 
would    not    then  be    so    many   appeals 
from  their  decision.      Did  all  this  render 
this  Act  of  Parliament  necessary  ?     What 
was  the  nature  of  the  present  tribunal?   It 
was  established   in    the   reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;    it    was    amended    by    Lord 
Hardwicke;    it   was   improved   again   by 
Lord  Thurlow,  and   his  great  successor ; 
no  part  of  it  was  attempted  to  be  sub- 
verted by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly ;  and  these 
alterations   were  proposed  under  the  au- 
spices of  a  Judge    of  whom  he  wished  to 
syteak  with  all  possible  public  and  private 
respect;  but  who, for  all  that,  hud  not  been 
at  the  head  of  that  jurisdiction  yet  barely 
twelve  months.     Under  this  jurisdiction, 
questions  were,  in  the  first  instance,  mooted 
before    Commissioners    selected    by    the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  responsible  if 
they  were  not  properly  qualified ;  for,  he 
might  change  all,  or  any  of  them,  at  a 
moment's  notice.     The  examination  of  the 
witness  was  vivd  voce,  he  was  confronted 
with  the  person  to  whom  he  was  opposed, 
and,  in  the  event  of   a  party  appealing 
from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners,  he 
had  his  option  of  going  either  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor.     Fie 
had  shewn  that  this  jurisdiction  might  be 
relieved   from  all   the   inconveniences  of 
affidavit  evidence— if    affidavit  evidence 
was  generally  inconvenient,  which  he  was 
sure  no  lawyer  in  that  House  would  say 
— without  being  prepared  to  go  this  length. 
He  had  shewn,  that  delay  did  not  exist,  and 
that  affidavits,  if  affidavits  were  to  be  used, 
would  necessarily  be  brought  within  a  rea- 


sonable compass  and  areasonably  sbortsptce 
of  time.  He  had  shewn  that  every  pressing 
case  might  be,  and  was,  heard  immediatelj, 
and  that  every  case  which  was  not  press- 
ing might  be  heard  within  the  space  of  tvo 
months  after  the  petition  was  filed.    This 
was  the  actual  state  of  the  case.     Another 
objection  was  made  to  the  present  system, 
namely,  that  the  Commissioners  did  not 
attend  to  their  duty — that    they  had  to 
attend    to   seveifl^  commissions  at    the 
same  moment.     If  it  was  as  the  learned 
Serjeant,  or   one  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friends  told  them — if  a  Commissioner  were 
so  to  misconduct  himself  as  to  be  busying 
himself  with  a  newspaper  when  he  oughtto 
administer  justice,   could   it   possibly  be 
supposed  that  a  Judge  who    so  miscon- 
ducted himself  would   not  be   initantlr 
removed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  baa 
at  any  time  the  power  of  takings  np  bis 
pen  and  striking  him  out  of  the  list?     If 
there  was  any  real  cause  of  complaint — if 
it  really  were  a  mischief  that  the  Commis- 
sioners at  public  meetings  at  Basinghtll- 
Strcet,  which  place  was  now  substitnted 
for  Guildhall,  should  attend    to  tewtnl 
meetings  at  the  same  time — why  did  not 
the  Lord   Chancellor  prevent   it?     Why 
did  he  not — as  he  might — issue  an  order 
that  only  one  commission  should  be  at- 
tended to  at  a  time,  and   that  a  given 
portion  of  time  should  be  allowed  foreach 
commission  ?      He  had  the  pow^,  and,  if 
it  was  required  of  him,  lie  ought  to  ex- 
ercise it.     Why  had  no  Ixird  Chancellor 
done  so  ?     Because  it  was  not  requisite  to 
be  done :  if  it  were  requisite,  the  number 
of   appeals  would  be  somewhat  greater 
than  he  had  mentioned:  he  had  stated 
what  proportion  the  appeals  bore  to  the 
decisions ;  and  could  any  one  suppose  tbtt, 
if  the  business  were  so  improperly  trans- 
acted, the  number  of  appeak  wonld  not 
be  considerably  increased?     In  point  of 
fact,    however,    the  business   at    public 
Meetings  was  generally  of  such  a  nature 
that,    without    any  inconvenience,     two 
or    three    Commissions  might   go  on  at 
the    same    time ;  because,    if   it   shouM 
turn  out    that    the  matter  was    one  re- 
quiringgrave  deliberation  and  discussion,  it 
was  adjourned  to  a  private  meeting.  He  wu 
not  going  round  about  to  avoid  mentsoniag 
the  evils  of  this  subject.    He  was  sheviBg 
that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  dae 
administration  of  bankruptcy  that  consider* 
ing  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted 
at  fiasioghall-itreet,  three  or  four  pvkiie 
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meetings  might  be  held  at  the  same  time; 
if  this  was  not  the  case,  and  if  this  were  an 
evil,  whose  fault  was  it  ?  Why,  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  if  any 
Commissioner  should  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  remain  in  a  commission,  in 
respect  of  which  he  should  be  so  occupied 
and  so  restricted,  the  numbers  might,  if 
necessary,  be  diminished  and  so  reduced 
as  to  make  these  offices  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
individuals.  He  did  not  mean  to  defend 
the  practice  of  taking  several  commissions 
at  the  same  time;  but  if  there  was  any 
practical  mischief  in  it,  it  was  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  correct  it.  He  would, 
while  on  the  subject,  trouble  the  House 
with  the  evidence  given  before  the  Chan- 
cery Commission  by  his  learned  friend 
Mr.  Roots,  known  by  most  of  them  as  a 
very  experienced  and  judicious  Commis- 
sioner of  Bankrupts,  who  had  been  a 
Commissioner  in  the  year  1825 — when 
that  gentleman  gave  the  evidence  to 
which  he  was  about  to  refer — upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  who  had  practised  in 
the  bankruptcy  business  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  a  period  now  extending  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century.     He  was  asked, 

*  Would  it  not  be  a  very  material  improve- 

*  ment  to  have  the  Commissioners  distri- 

*  buted  in  such   a  manner  as  to   ensure 

*  their  attention  V     His  answer  was,  *  I  do 

*  not    think   that,    in    general,   such    an 

*  arrangement  could  be  made,  so  as  to  be 

*  productive  of   benefit,   for   one  reason, 

*  among  others,  as  1  have  already  stated, 
'  that  there  is  not  enough  business  in  each 

*  Commission  to  employ  the  whole  of  the 

*  Commissioners,  and  therefore  one  Com- 
'  missioner  might  sit  for  an  hour  and  have 

*  nothing  at  all  to  do/  He  meant  to  shew, 
before  he  sat  down,  that  the  new  Judges 
to  be  appointed  under  this  Bill  would, 
during  three-fourths  of  the  year,  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do.  The  former  gentle- 
man stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
him,  •  1  doubt  whether  any  very  material 

*  benefit   would   arise   from    that,    if  the 

*  Commissioners  take  care  not  to  hold  too 

*  many  meetings  together.' — *  Then  you 
'  think  no  improvement  would  result  from 
'that?*     *No;  because  it  is  but  seldom 

*  that  any  Commission  in  itself  requires  so 

*  much  exclusive  attention,  unless  in  an 

*  extraordinary  case — the  failure  of  a  very 

*  large  house,  for  instance,  in  the  course 
'  of  which  you  have  most  difficult  matters 

*  to  inquire  into.     But  it  is  very  8«idom 


that  one  Commission  is  so  complicated 
that  it  is  difficult  to  do  anything  else : 
at  the  same  time,  when  a  large  failore 
takes  place,  it  is  the  practice  to  devote 
the  meeting  to  it  exclusively.* — •  Tlien  it 
is  your  opinion  that  you  can  attend  to 
the  business  to  be  done  under  Commis- 
sion A  as  well  as  B  ?'  *  Under  A  it  may 
happen  that  there  may  be  nothing  to  be 
done;  and,  in  that  case,  I  may  as  well 
attend  to  another :  it  hardly  ever  hap- 
pens that  three  Commissions  at  the  same 
time  have  the  same  quantity  of  business.' 
He  had  now  shewn,  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Roots,  than  whom  a  more  experienced 
Commissioner  did  not  exist,  that  more 
than  one  Commission  could  be  attended 
to  at  once,  and  this  shewed  why  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  not  interfered.  Before  he 
left  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  would 
shortly  address  himself  to  the  number  of 
meetings  held  under  Commissions.  Ob- 
servations had  been  made  on  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  these  gentlemen  were 
exposed,  to  neglect  a  proper  performance 
of  their  duty,  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  meetings,  on  account  of  the  profits 
arising  from  them.  It  happened  fortu- 
nately that  they  had  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  average  number  of  meetings 
held  under  Commissions  in  London,  and 
the  result  of  that  average  at  once  precluded 
the  possibility  of  the  justice  of  any  sudh 
observation.  The  number  of  London 
Commissions  opened  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  taking  an  average  of  twelve  years, 
was  650.  The  average  income  of  the 
London  Commissioners,  derived  from  fees 
at  meetings  alone,  might  be  safely  taken 
at  26,000/.  a-year;  that  sum  divided 
among  fourteen  lists  came  to  exactly  40/. 
a  Commission  upon  650  Commissions,  and 
40/.  a  Commission  would  give,  as  near  as 
possible,  thirteen  meetings  under  every 
Commission  ;  that  was  the  average  under 
London  Commissions  of  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  Of  those  thirteen  meet- 
ings, some  were  public  and  some  private. 
Among  the  public  meetings  were  included 
mere  matters  of  course,  the  execution  of 
the  assignment,  for  instance,  and  other 
matters  of  that  description,  which  were 
inevitable  under  all  Commissions;  there- 
fore he  was  taking  it  at  a  fair  calculation, 
when  he  said,  that  the  average  number  of 
private  meetings  under  every  London 
Commission,  did  not  exceed  six,  or  at  the 
utmost  seven.  Could  the  House  consider 
this  as  a  very  large  proportion,  when  Ibt 
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that  length  —  then  the  Lord  Chancellor 
must  give  his  directions,  or,  if  there  was 
any  doubt  on  the  subject,  a  short  enact- 
ment would  do  it  in  a  moment,  that  the 
parties  should  proceed  before  the  Court 
upon  the  same  evidence  on  which  they 
proceeded  in  the  Court  below,  and  then 
they  would  have  all  they  required.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 
seemed  to  forget,  that  the  Commissioners 
had  the  power  of  examining  witnesses 
vivd  voce.  Their  depositions  were  taken 
down  in  writing  from  the  mouth  of  the 
witnesses,  from  questions  put  to  them; 
if  it  were  known  by  the  parties  that  the 
case  would  be  tried  by  the  Court  above, 
upon  the  same  evidence  as  that  taken  be- 
fore the  Commissioners,  they  would  arm 
themselves  with  their  witnesses  before  the 
Commissioners  —  they  would  take  the 
greatest  pains  to  have  the  latter  properly 
brought  before  the  Court  below,  and  there 
would  not  then  be  so  many  appeals 
from  their  decision.  Did  all  this  render 
this  Act  of  Parliament  necessary  ?  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  present  tribunal?  It 
was  established  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  it  was  amended  by  Lord 
Hardwicke;  it  was  improved  again  by 
Lord  Thurlow,  and  his  great  successor; 
no  part  of  it  was  attempted  to  be  sub- 
verted by  Sir  Samuel  Rom  illy  ;  and  these 
alterations  were  proposed  under  the  au- 
spices of  a  Judge  of  whom  he  wished  to 
speak  with  all  possible  public  and  private 
respect;  but  who, for  all  that,  had  not  been 
at  the  head  of  that  jurisdiction  yet  barely 
twelve  months.  Under  this  jurisdiction, 
questions  were,  in  the  first  instance,  mooted 
before  Commissioners  selected  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  responsible  if 
they  were  not  properly  qualified ;  for,  he 
might  change  all,  or  any  of  them,  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  examination  of  the 
witness  was  vivd  voce,  he  was  confronted 
with  the  person  to  whom  he  was  opposed, 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  party  appealing 
from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners,  he 
had  his  option  of  going  either  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor.  He 
had  shewn  that  this  jurisdiction  might  be 
relieved  from  all  the  inconveniences  of 
affidavit  evidence-^ if  affidavit  evidence 
was  generally  inconvenient,  which  he  was 
sure  no  lawyer  in  that  House  would  say 
— without  being  prepared  to  go  this  length. 
He  had  shewn,  that  delay  did  not  exist,  and 
that  affidavits,  if  affidavits  were  to  be  used, 
would  necessarily  be  brought  withio  a  rea- 
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sonablecompassand  areasonably  sbortspace 
of  'time.  He  had  shewn  that  every  pressing 
case  might  be,  and  was,  heard  immediately, 
and  that  every  case  which  was  not  press- 
ing might  be  heard  within  the  space  of  two 
months  after  the  petition  was  filed.  This 
was  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  Another 
objection  was  made  to  the  present  system, 
namely,  that  the  Commissioners  did  not 
attend  to  their  duty — that  they  had  to 
attend  to  seve4P  commissions  at  the 
same  moment.  If  it  was  as  the  learned 
Serjeant,  or  one  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friends  told  them — if  a  Commissioner  were 
so  to  misconduct  himself  as  to  be  busying 
himself  with  a  newspaper  when  he  ought  to 
administer  justice,  could  it  possibly  be 
supposed  that  a  Judge  who  so  miscon- 
ducted himself  would  not  be  instantly 
removed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had 
at  any  time  the  power  of  taking  up  his 
pen  and  striking  him  out  of  the  list?  If 
there  was  any  real  cause  of  complaint — if 
it  really  were  a  mischief  that  the  Commis- 
sioners at  public  meetings  at  Basingfaall- 
Street,  which  place  was  now  substituted 
for  Guildhall,,  should  attend  to  serenl 
meetings  at  the  same  time — why  did  not 
the  Lord  Chancellor  prevent  it?  Why 
did  he  not — as  he  might — issue  an  order 
that  only  one  commission  should  be  at- 
tended to  at  a  time,  and  that  a  given 
portion  of  time  should  be  allowed  foreach 
commission  ?  He  had  the  power,  and,  if 
it  was  required  of  him,  he  ought  to  ex- 
ercise it.  Why  had  no  Lord  Chancellor 
done  so  ?  Because  it  was  not  requisite  to 
be  done:  if  it  were  requisite,  the  number 
of  appeals  would  be  somewhat  greater 
than  he  had  mentioned :  he  had  stated 
what  proportion  the  appeals  bore  to  the 
decisions ;  and  could  any  one  suppose  that, 
if  the  business  were  so  improperly  trans- 
acted, the  number  of  appeals  would  not 
be  considerably  increased?  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  the  business  at  public 
Meetings  was  generally  of  such  a  nature 
that,  without  any  inconvenience,  two 
or  three  Commissions  might  go  on  at 
the  same  time ;  because,  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  matter  was  one  re- 
quiringgrave  deliberation  and  discussion,  it 
was  adjourned  to  a  private  meeting.  He  was 
not  going  round  about  to  avoid  mentioning 
the  evils  of  this  subject.  He  was  shewing 
that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  doe 
administration  of  bankruptcy  that  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  business  transacted 
at  fiasinghall-street,  three  or  finir  p»blia 
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€tiiig8  might  be  held  at  the  same  time; 
bii  was  not  the  case,  and  if  this  were  an 
1,  whose  fault  was  it  ?  Why,  it  was  the 
iH  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  if  any 
mraissioner  should  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  remain  in  a  commission,  in 

ret  of  which  he  should  be  so  occupied 
BO  restricted,  the  numbers  might,  if 
ressary,  be  diminished  and  so  reduced 
to  make  these  offices  worth  the  atten- 
n  of  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
liriduals.  He  did  not  mean  to  defend 
i  practice  of  taking  several  commissions 
the  same  time;  but  if  there  was  any 
ictkal  mischief  in  it,  it  was  for  the 
rd  Chancellor  to  correct  it.  He  would, 
lie  on  the  subject,  trouble  the  House 
h  the  evidence  given  before  the  Chan- 
J  Commission  by  his  learned  firiend 
'•  RootSy  known  by  most  of  them  as  a 
J  experienced  and  judicious  Commis- 
ner  of  Bankrupts,  who  had  been  a 
mmissioner  in  the  year  18^25 — when 
it  gentleman  gave  the  evidence  to 
ich  he  was  about  to  refer — upwards  of 
enty  years,  and  who  bad  practised  in 
t  bankruptcy  business  in  the  Court  of 
lancery  for  a  period  now  extending  over 
qaarter  of  a  century.  He  was  asked, 
IToald  it  not  be  a  very  material  improve- 
lent  to  have  the  Commissioners  distri- 
uted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure 
lieir  attention  V  His  answer  was,  *  I  do 
Ot  think  that,  in  general,  such  an 
frangement  could  be  made,  so  as  to  be 
rodoctive  of  benefit,  for  one  reason, 
mong  others,  as  1  hnvc  already  stated, 
sat  there  is  not  enough  business  in  each 
k>0mi88ion  to  employ  the  whole  of  the 
SommiMionem,  and  therefore  one  Com- 
lissioner  might  sit  for  an  hour  and  have 
othinsrat  all  to  do/  He  meant  to  shew, 
fore  he  sat  down,  that  the  new  Judges 
be  appointed  under  this  Bill  would, 
ring  three-fourths  of  the  year,  have  no- 
ing  whatever  to  do.  The  former  gentle- 
in  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
n,  •  1  doubt  whether  any  very  material 
enefit  would  arise  from  that,  if  the 
k>mmis8ioners  take  care  not  to  hold  too 
lany  meetings  together.' — *  Then  you 
hink  no  improvement  would  result  from 
hat?*  *No;  because  it  is  but  seldom 
hat  any  Commission  in  itself  requires  so 
inch  exclusive  attention,  unless  in  an 
xtraordinary  rase— the  failure  of  a  very 
irge  house,  for  insfanco,  in  the  course 
f  which  you  have  most  difticult  matters 
•  inquire  into.     But  it  is  very  seldom 


'  that  one  Commission  is  so  complicated 
'  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  anything  else : 
'  at  the  same  time,  when  a  large  failore 
'  takes  place,  it  is  the  practice  to  devote 

*  the  meeting  to  it  exclusively.* — 'Then  it 

*  is  your  opinion  that  you  can  attend  to 

*  the  business  to  be  done  under  Commis- 

*  sion  A  as  well  as  B  ?'  *  Under  A  it  may 
'  happen  that  there  may  be  nothing  to  be 
'done;  and,  in  that  case,  I  may  as  well 

*  attend  to  another :  it  hardly  ever  hap- 
'  pens  that  three  Commissions  at  the  same 
'  time  have  the  same  quantity  of  business.' 
He  had  now  shewn,  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Roots,  than  whom  a  more  experienced 
Commissioner  did  not  exist,  that  more 
than  one  Commission  could  be  attended 
to  at  once,  and  this  shewed  why  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  not  interfered.  Before  he 
left  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  would 
shortly  address  himself  to  the  number  of 
meetings  held  under  Commissions.  Ob- 
servations had  been  made  on  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  these  gentlemen  were 
exposed,  to  neglect  a  proper  performance 
of  their  duty,  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  meetings,  on  account  of  the  profits 
arising  from  them.  It  happened  fortu- 
nately that  they  had  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  average  number  of  meetings 
held  under  Commissions  in  London,  and 
the  result  of  that  average  at  once  precluded 
the  possibility  of  the  justice  of  any  such 
observation.  The  number  of  London 
Commissions  opened  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  taking  an  average  of  twelve  years, 
was  650.  The  average  income  of  the 
London  Commissioners,  derived  from  fees 
at  meetinp^s  alone,  might  be  safely  taken 
at  26,000/.  a-year;  that  sum  divided 
among  fourteen  lists  came  to  exactly  40/. 
a  Commission  upon  650  Commissions,  and 
40/.  a  Commission  would  give,  as  near  as 
possible,  thirteen  meetings  under  every 
Commission  ;  that  was  the  average  under 
London  Commissions  of  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  Of  those  thirteen  meet- 
ings, some  were  public  and  some  private. 
Among  the  public  meetings  were  included 
mere  matters  of  course,  the  execution  of 
the  assignment,  for  instance,  and  other 
matters  of  that  description,  which  were 
inevitable  under  all  Commissions;  there- 
fore he  was  taking  it  at  a  fair  calculation, 
when  he  said,  that  the  average  number  of 
private  meetings  under  evrry  I<ondon 
Commission,  did  not  exreinl  six,  or  at  the 

I'  utmost  seven,     (^ould  the  House  consider 
this  as  a  very  large  proportion,  when  the 
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great  and  important  mercantile  interests 
involved  in  the  administration  of  London 
Commissions  were  x  taken  into  considera- 
tion ?  Could  any  man  living  say,  that  an 
average  of  six  or  seven  private  meetings 
under  each  London  Commission  was  more 
than  was  proper  ?  He  really  was  surprised 
and  astonished  when  he  received  this 
information  from  authentic  sources,  to 
find  that  it  was  possible  to  transact  such 
important  business  with  so  small  a  number 
of  private  meetings.  What  became, 
then,  of  the  taxation  and  oppression  of 
private  meetings  ?  What  of  the  argument 
with  respect  to  those  extraordinary  cases 
of  twenty  or  thirty  meetings  under  one 
Commission  ?  He  had  shewn  to  the 
House,  that  the  average  number  of  meet- 
ings was  six  or  seven ;  and  considering 
what  this  business  was,  and  considering 
that  the  whole  expense  of  these  meetings 
was  so  very  small,  was  there  any  occasion 
for  legislation  on  this  point  ?  There  were 
no  practical  grievances  which  could  not 
be  remedied  by  an  order  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  the  expense  was  much  less  than  it 
had  been  stated  to  be ;  but  it  was  again 
stated,  as  an  objection,  that  in  many 
instances  enormous  masses  of  affidavits 
were  thrown  away,  because  the  Court, 
when  it  came  to  hear  the  case,  declared 
itself  incompetent  to  decide  it,  and  directed 
an  issue  to  be  tried ;  this,  the  hon.  and 
learned*  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
declared  to  be  a  case  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. He  would  tell  those  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen,  and  one  in  particular, 
that  this  was  a  subject  of  which  he  could 
know  nothing,  never  having  practised  in 
the  Court,  Out  of  600  petitions  set  down 
for  hearing  in  the  course  of  a  year,  not 
more  than  ten  on  the  average  were  sent  to 
a  Jury.  Really,  anybody  who  had  heard 
the  hon.  member  for  Winchelsea,  would 
suppose  that  this  enormous  expense  was 
incurred  in  almost  every  case.  In  fact, 
issues  were  only  directed  at  all  in  those 
cases  where  the  Court,  in  endeavouring  to 
satisfyitselfonconflictingevidence,  thought 
that  justice  might  be  better  administered 
by  that  means,  and  where  it  did  happen 
that  the  questions  to  be  investigated  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  in  open  Court.  It  was 
also  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man ,r  that  many  questions  ought  to  be  sent 
to  a  Jury  which  were  not  now  so  disposed 
of.  He  did  not  know  on  what  ground  this 
argument  might  be  founded,  but  he  did 


know,  that  most  eminent  lawyers  from  the 
common-law  Bar,  who  had  come  to  preside 
in  the  Courts  of  equity,  and  who,  of  course, 
were  most  competent  to  deliver  an  opinion, 
said,  that  highly  as  they  valued  Trial  by 
Jury,  invaluable  as  it  was  in  this  country 
in  some  cases,  yet  in  the  majority  of  mer- 
cantile questions  it  was  not  the  most  satis- 
factory tribunal,  because  the  verdict  of  a 
Jury  was  liable  to  be  influenced  by  a 
powerful  advocate.  He  would  not  endea- 
vour to  deprecate  Trial  by  Jury,  but  in  such 
cases  as  these  it  was  not  necessary  to 
extend  the  number  of  issues.  The  Bill,  in 
the  first  place,  established  a  Court  ia 
Bankruptcy,  to  consist  of  four  Judges, 
who  were  to  form  a  Court  of  Review,  and 
were  always  to  sit  in  public,  ^'  except  ai 
otherwise  directed  by  this  Act,'*  there  being 
no  such  direction  in  any  part  of  the  Bill, 
ff  this  Bill  should  ever  find  its  way  into 
Committee,  there  was  no  doubt  that  this 
part  must  be  amended.  All  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  bankruptcy  that  was  now  exercised 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  was  given  to  these  Judges.  There 
might  be  cases  in  which  issues  might  be 
directed  most  advantageously  to  the  inter- 
est of  all  parties  concerned.  At  present, 
country  cases  were  tried  at  the  nearest 
assizes,  and  the  witnesses  being. resident 
on  the  spot,  of  course  the  parties  were  not 
put  to  any  very  great  expense  io  bringing 
them  before  the  Court;  but  under  this  new 
Bill,  on  every  petition  in  bankruptcy, 
whether  it  was  in  a  country  case  or  a  towo 
case,  the  issue  was  to  be  tried  by  one  of 
the  Judges  of  this  Court,  in  his  own  Court 
here,  and  nowhere  else.  Supposing  this 
part  of  the  Bill  were  to  remain  in  its  pce- 
sent  state,  he  would  beg  to  ask  those  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemen  who  talked  of  the 
expense  of  the  present  system,  whether 
they  did  not  think  the  expense  would  be 
increased  to  an  enormous  extent  ?  Thb 
was  clearly  a  lapsus ;  but  he  could  shew 
five  hundred  other  points  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  the  manner  in  which  this  Bill,  by 
which  the  whole  commercial  law  of  the 
country  was  to  be  altered,  had  been  brought 
forward,  and  on  which  Bill  he  was  driven, 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  at  the 
very  expiration  of  the  Session,  to  address 
the  House.  In  addition  to  the  Judges  <tf 
this  Court,  there  were  to  be  three  clerks 
and  a  secretary  appointed  ;  and  all  costs 
of  suit  between  party  and  party  in  this 
Court  of  Review  were  to  be  taxed  by  out 
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of  tbe  Masters  in  Chancery.  So  that  this 
Coait  was  not  even  to  tax  the  bills  of  its 
own  practitioners,  but  they  were  to  be 
sabmitted  to  the  revision  of  another  Court. 
The  mode  of  preventing  both  delay  and 
Kligation  was  this.  Commissioners  were 
to  be  divided  into  two  subdivision  Courts 
—of  course  three  in  each,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  examinations,  and  questions 
which  were  referred  from  a  sinu;ie  Com- 
nitaioD  were  to  go  to  these  Courts,  unless 
the  Commissioners  should  think  fit  to 
direct  otherwise.  What  this  otherwise 
wat  to  be,  nobody  knew.  These  subdivi- 
sion Courts  might  sit  in  public  or  private, 
•1  occasion  might  require ;  and  the  Act 
directed  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  one  or 
nore  of  these  Commissioners  to  exercise 
all  the  duties  vested  in  th%  Commissioners 
of  Bankrupts,  provided  always  that  the 
single  Commissioner  should  have  the 
power  to  commit  any  bankrupt  or  other 
person  examined  before  him,  unless  as 
directed  by  the  Bill.  Now,  at  present, 
three  Commissioners  had  the  power  of 
committing  a  bankrupt.  The  Act,  with  a 
fawdable  anxiety  for  the  liberty  of  the 
■abject,  provided  that  that  should  be  the 
eaae.  But  the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be, 
that  one  Commissioner  could  exercise  that 
important  duty  which  was  now  vested  in 
three.  This  was  most  objectionable.  The 
proceeding  before  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
nipCi  at  the  present  time,  was  well  known 
ana  understood  by  the  House.  The  Com- 
mitiion  was  in  common  use,  and  contained 
words  to  which  successive  times  had  ap- 
plied a  meaning;  but  this  Act  struck  away 
the  Commission,  and  produced  something 
in  the  nature  of  Vijiat,  which  no  one  could 
understand  from  the  provisions  of  this  Bill. 
It  was  enacted,  that  in  every  case  in  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  power  to  issue  a 
Commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  it 
shoold  be  lawful  for  him  so  to  do,  and  also 
fer  tbe  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  V ice- 
Chancellor,  and  each  Master  in  Chancery, 
and  so  on — in  short,  the  effect  of  this 
pforisioD  was,  to  alter  a  power  which,  from 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizaboth  down  to  the 
present  time,  had  been  committed  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  alone.  At  present,  if 
there  was  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  docket 
paper — the  paper  on  which  the  Commis- 
sion issues  respecting  the  owing  of  the 
debt,  and  so  on — it  was  submitted  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  but  in  future  it  was  to 
be  sabmitted  not  only  to  him  but  to  those 
Jndces  whom  the  very  principle  of  this 
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Bill  deprived  of  all  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. He  might  be  wrong,  certainly,  in 
the  view  he  took  of  some  parts  of  this  Bill, 
but  so  he  understood  them.  The  Bill  then 
went  on  to  sav,  that  the  country  Commis- 
sioners should  be  selected  by  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  who  was  to  exercise  bis  discre- 
tion as  to  fit  and  proper  persons.  It  was 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  Bill  gave  the 
power  of  committal  to  country  Commis- 
sioners, that  was  to  say,  to  country 
attornies ;  and  was  it  to  be  endured,  that 
the  whole  commercial  law  of  the  country 
was  to  be  exercised  in  this  way,  by  indi- 
viduals selected  in  this  manner  ?  Tde  Bill 
then  proceeded  to  the  enactment  of  a  new 
oath  to  be  taken  by  Commissioners  in  tbe 
country,  and  afterwards  to  a  long  and 
laborious  provision  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  proceeding,  in  case  the  bank- 
rupt should  dispute  the  adjudication. 
'  That  if  any  trader  adjudged  bankrupt 

*  shall  be  minded  to  dispute  such  adjudi- 
'  cation,  and  shall  present  a  petition  pruy- 
'  ing  the  reversal  thereof  to  the  said  Court 

*  of  Review,  such  petition  to  be  presented 

*  within  two  calendar   months   from   the 

*  date  of  such  adjudication,  if  such  trader 

*  shall  be  then  residing  within  the  United 
'  Kingdom,  or  within  threecalendar  months 
'  from  the  date  aforesaid,  if  then  residing 

*  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  or  wiihm 

*  one  year  from  the  date  aforesaid,  if  then 

*  residing  elsewhere,  &c.'  A  commission 
of  bankruptcy  was  an  ex  parte  proceeding, 
and  a  man  might  be  made  a  bankrupt 
without  havii\g  any  previous  notification 
of  it.  According  to  this  Bill,  although  at 
the  time  of  his  being  made  a  bankrupt  he 
might  be  at  the  extremity  of  Russia  in 
Europe — still  he  was  to  have  no  redress, 
if  the  adjudication  was  an  improper  one, 
unless  he  proceeded  within  the  space  of 
three  months.  A  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy might  be  taken  out  against  a  man 
the  moment  after  he  had  sailed  for  India : 
he  might  be  totally  unaware  even  of  the 
probability  of  such  a  thing  occurring;  the 
Commission  might  have  been  sued  out 
under  the  most  vexatious  circumstances ; 
yet,  according  to  the  provision  of  the  Bill, 
if  the  adjudged  bankrupt  did  not,  within 
the  space  of  twelve  months — which,  in 
most  instances,  would  be  impossible  — 
institute  proceedings  in  England  to  dispute 
the  adjuaication,  be  would  be  declared  a 
bankrupt  for  ever.  These  considerations 
convinced  him  (Mr.  Knight)  of  the  neces- 
sity of  considering  the  provuions  of  this 
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Bill  fully  and  minutely,  and  of  the  impro- 
priety of  proceeding  wilh  80  important  a 
subject  at  this  hour  of  the  morning.  The 
next  clause  related  to  the  power  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  annul  the  fiat.  It 
provided—'  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 

*  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  the  reversal  of 

*  any  adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  or  for 

*  such  other  cause  as  he  shall  think  fit,  to 
'  order  that  any  fiat  issued  by  virtue  of 

*  this  Act  shall  be  rescinded  or  annulled  ; 

*  and  such  order  shall  have  all  the  force 

*  and  effect  of  a  writ  of  supersedeas  of  a 

*  Commission,   according  to  the  existing 

*  laws  and  practice  in  bankruptcy.'  This 
involved  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  the  Bill — a  contradic- 
tion which  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for 
hitti  to  reconcile.  At  this  time,  however, 
it  would  be  vain  and  idle  to  dwell  upon  it. 
Then,  by  the  2drd  clause,  an  alteration 
was  proposed,  for  which  a  good  reason 
might  be  given ;  but  which,  as  at  present 
informed,  he  was  totally  unable  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  of.  The  clause  pro- 
vided — 'That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 

*  Commissioner,  who  shall  make  any  ad- 
'  judication  of  bankruptcy,  to  appoint  two 
'  or  more  public  meetings,  instead  of  the 
'  three  meetings  directed  by  the  said 
'  recited  Act,  for  the  bankrupt  to  surrender 

*  and  conform,  the  last  of  which  said 
'  meetings  shall  be  on  the  42nd  day  by 
'  the  said  Act  limited  for  such  surrender.' 
Under  the  existing  system  three  meetings 
of  creditors  were  held.  At  the  second, 
the  assignees  were  chosen ;  and  at  the 
third,  the  bankrupt's  accounts  were  inves- 
tigated. If  there  were  to  be  but  two 
meetings  held,  and  no  assignees  chosen 
at  that  time,  how  were  the  bankrupt's 
accounts  to  be  investigated?  This  was  a 
point  of  importance,  and  deserving  of 
infinitely  more  attention  than  at  this  time 
of  the  night  it  was  possible  to  bestow  upon 
it.  The  appointment  of  the  ofiicial  as- 
signees belonged  to  a  distinct  head  of 
observation,  which  he  would  pass  by,  and 
the  next  provision  could,  in  his  opinion, 
lead  only  to  deliiy  and  expense.  By  the 
34lh   clause  it  w«s   enacted — *  Thai,  any 

*  one  of  the  said  six  Commissioners  may 
'  adjourn  the  examination  of  any  b  inkrupt, 

*  or  other  person,  to  be  taken  either  before 

*  a    Subdivision    Court,   or  the  Court  of 

*  Rf  view,  or,  if  need  be,  before  both  Courts 
'  ill  su  •('essior^  and  may  likewise  adjourn 

*  the  examination  of  a  proof  of  debt,  to  be 
'  btard  befort  a  Subdirision  Court,  which 


'  said  Court  shall  proceed  with  stich  last* 
'  mentioned  examination,  and  fiaally,  and 
'  without  any  appeal,  except  upon  matter 

*  of  law  or  equity,  or  of  the  refusal  or  Um 
'  admission  of  evidence,  shall  determine 

*  upon  such  proof  of  debts.  Provided 
'  always,   that  in   case,   before   the  said 

<  Commissioner,  or  Subdivision  Court,  both 
'  parties,  the  assignees  or  the  major  part  of 
'  them,  of  whom  one  to  be  the  offioial 
'  assignee,  and  the  creditor,  consent  to  bavt 

*  the  validity  of  any  debt  in  dispute  tried 
'  by  a  Jury,  an  issue  shall  be  prepand 

*  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Uommis- 

*  sioner  or  Subdivision  Court,  and  ient  for 

<  trial  before  the  Chief  Judge,  or  one  or 
'more  of  the  other  Judges;  and  if  one 
'  party  only  apply  for  such  itiuf,  tbe  said 
'  Commissioner  or  Subdivision  Court  ihaU 

<  decide  whether  or  not  such  trial  ahall  bt 
'  had,  subject  to  an  appeal,  as  to  such 

*  decision,  to  the  Court  ox  Review/  Under 
this  clause,  every  creditor  would  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  either  hafing 
his  case  tried  before  a  Jury,  or  of  having 
it  decided  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Subdivision  Court,  without  any  appeal. 
The  House  would  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
such  an  enactment.  By  the  next  clanit 
it  was  provided — '  That  if  such  Commis- 

*  sioner,  or  Subdivision  Court,  shall  deter- 
'  miue  any  point  of  law   or  matter  of 

*  equity,  or  decide  on  the  refusal  or  id* 
'  mission  of  evidence,  in  the  case  of  any 
'disputed  debt,  such  matter  may  be 
'  brought  under  review  of  the  Court  of 
'  Review,  by  the  party  who  thinks  himself 

*  aggrieved ;  and   the  proof  of  the  debt 

*  shall  be  suspended  until  such  apptil 
'  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  a  sum  net  ei- 
'  ceeding  any  expected  dividend  or  difi- 
'dends  on  the  debt  in  dispute,  ia  aadi 
'  proof,  may  be  set  apart  in  the  hands'  of 
'  the  said  Accountant-Qeneral  until  aeck 
'  decision  be  made.'  If  there  was  anyoat 
proposition  more  generally  acknowliogEi' 
and  acted  upon  than  another  in  bank 
ruptcy,  it  was,  that  the  Accountant  Of- 
neral  received  no  money.  Sums  well 
lodged  in  the  Bank  under  his  name,  bat 
he  actually  received  none.  That  was  t 
principle  which  the  Bill  would  invade.  Bj 
the  next  clause  it  was  provided-^*  That  if 
'  the  Court  of  Review  shall  determine  ia 
'any  appeal  touching  any  decision  it 
'  matter  of  law,  upon  the  whole  marils  cf 
'  any  proof  of  debt,  then  the  orde^  of  lbs 
'said  Court  shall  finally  determine  ihi 
'  quastioD  as  to  tha  said  proefp  eotai  ai 
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*  amd  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  be  lod^d 
'witkhi  obe  month  from  such  determina- 
'tkm;  and,  in  case  of  such  appeal,  the 

*  dttermination  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Mhertupon  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  final 
'lOHehiog  such  proof;  but  if  the  appeal, 
'Citbar  to  the  Court  of  Review  or  the 

*  Lord  Chanceiror,  shall  relate  only  to  the 
'admittioii  or  refusal  of  evidence,  then, 
'  and  In  that  case,  the  proof  of  the  debt 
'  ibaU  bt  Again  heard  by  the  Commissioner 
'  or  SafadWision  Court,  and  the  said  evi- 
'dtiic#  shall  be  then  admitted  or  rejected, 
'according  to  the  determination  of  the 

*  Court  of  Review  or  the  Lord  Chancellor.' 
Tliis,  again,  was  a  provision  which,  by 
■laitipljing  the  number  of  appeals,  by  in- 
foittag  and  perplexing  the  mode  of  pro- 
iMliM^»  atid  by  increasing  expense,  must, 
if  cArtfad  Into  operation,  amount  almost  to 
a  dniai  of  justice.  The  next  clause  re- 
latad  to  the  new  trial  of  issues ;  and  it 
fmfided— '  That  after  any  issue,  by  this 
'  Actaathorized,  shall  be  tried,  a  new  trial 
'  ma?  be  moved  in  the  Court  of  Review, 
'  which  new  trial  shall  be  granted  or  re- 
'  fnaed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
'  Aon  Law,  and  the  practice  of  the  Courts 
'of  Westminster,  in  granting  or  refusing 

*  new  trials/  The  fortieth  clause  surprised 
bim  not  a  little,  after  what  he  had  heard 
with  respect  to  the  mischief  of  affidavits. 
It  enacted — 'That  the  said  Judges  and 
'  Commissioners  of  the  said  Court  of 
'  Balllcniptcy  shall,  in  all  matters  within 
'their  respective  jurisdictions,  have  power 
'  to  take  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  evi- 

*  dence  either  vivd  voce  or  oy  affidavits,  to 
'be  awom  before  one  of  the  said  Judges  or 
'  Cooittiiisioners,  or  a  Master  ordinary  or 
'  etttaordinaty,  &c.'  So  that  power  was 
gmn  to  the  Judges  or  the  Commissioners 
Ml  IMeiVfe  evidence  in  this  obnoxious  and 
Otjteiibnable  mode.  The  conclusion  he 
aoBK  to  upon  reading  the  provisions  of 
tfaia  Bill  Was,  that  it  would  multiply  ex- 
pense, prolong  litigation,  create  doubt, 
gito  rise  to  obscurity  upon  matters  of  de- 
tail, and  throw  great  and  general  difficulty 
in  the  wav  of  administering  this  branch  of 
the  law.  In  that  part  of  the  Dill  which  con- 
tained provisions  forappointin;;  the  official 
aaaigoeef,  a  remedy  was  provided  at^ainst 
an  efil  which  had  ceased  to  exists  or 
wliich,  at  least,  was  already  provided 
a^intt  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  order 
tkit  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  might  be 

rly    managed,    the    Commissioners 
a    ava  the  power  of  appointing  an 


official  assignee,  who,  whether  he  was  ac- 
ceptable or  not  to  the  creditors,  was  to 
assume  the  management  of  the  estate. 
What  respectable  merchant  or  tradesman 
in  the  city  of  London  would  consent  to 
become  the  assignee  to  a  bankrupt's  estate, 
if,  in  doing  so,  he  must  be  linked  with  a 
stranger  ?  It  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  respectable  persons  to  say,  **  I  will  act 
with  A  or  B  as  assignees,  but  I  will  not  act 
with  C  or  D."  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  which  related  to  the  official  assignee, 
it  would  be  enacted,  that  no  other  should 
act  as  assignee,  without  being  linked  with 
a  person  of  whom,  perhaps,  he  knew 
nothing.  Then  the  official  assignee  was  to 
receive  all  the  bankrupt's  property.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  objectionable  parts  of 
the  Bill.  The  official  assignee,  having 
received  all  the  property,  was  not  only  to 
pay  the  money,  but  also  to  transfer  all 
stock  in  the  public  funds,  or  of  any  public 
company,  and  monies,  Exchequer- bills, 
India  bonds,  or  other  public  securities, 
and  all  bills,  notes,  and  other  negotiable 
instruments  into  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
the  credit  of  the  Accountant  General  of 
the  high  Court  of  Chancery.  The  money 
and  other  property  having  been  thus  paid 
into  the  Bank  of  England,  how  was  it  to 
be  got  out  again  ?  Was  the  Court  to  be 
applied  to  for  its  order  on  every  occasion 
that  any  portion  was  required  ?  The  ex- 
pense and  the  enormity  of  inconvenience 
arising  from  such  a  provision  would  never 
be  endured  by  the  commercial  world. 
This  provision  of  the  Bill  must  be  perfectly 
nugatory.  No  respectable  merchants  and 
bankers  of  London  would  consent  to  ac^ 
rept  the  office  of  assignee  under  such  a 
Bill  as  this.  The  only  object  that  could 
be  assigned  for  appointing  this  official  as- 
signee was,  to  prevent  an  evil  which  seldotn 
occurred — namely,  the  failure  of  an  as- 
signee. A  more  unsatisfactory  mode  of 
preventing  such  an  evil  could  not  be  sug- 
gested. The  official  assignee  being,  in  the 
Hrst  part  of  the  clause,  invested  with  a 
positive,  and  a  superior  or  paramount 
power,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  it  fettered 
by  the  following  proviso — *  That  nothing 
'  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  authorize 
*  any  such  official  assignee  to  interfere  with 
'  the  assignees  chosen  by  the  creditors,  in 
'  the  appointment  or  removal  of  a  solicitor 
'  or  attorney,  or  in  directing  the  time  and 
'  manner  of  elfecting  any  sale  of  the  bank- 
'  rupt's  estates  or  effects.'  With  such  a 
proviso  what  eould  the  official  assignee 
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really  have  to  do?  He  was  to  give  security. 
The  clause  enacted — *Such  official  as- 
'  signee  to  give  such  security,  to  be  subject 
'  to  such  rules  selected  for  each  estate, 
'  and  act  in  such  manner,  as  the  said  Chief 
'  and  other  Judges,  with  the  consent  of  the 
'  Lord  Chancellor,  shall  from  time  to  time 
'  direct/  It  was  perfectly  monstrous  to 
suppose,  that  an  assignee  should,  in  every 
case,  find  security  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  probable  value  of  an  estate.  But  even 
if  called  upon  only  for  a  portion — in  all 
probability,  weeks,  nay,  months,  might 
elapse  before  that  security  could  be  com- 
pleted. Such  were  the  means  by  which 
the  evils  of  delay  were  sought  to  be  avoid- 
ed by  this  Bill.  The  official  assignee  was 
to  derive  an  income  from  the  estate  by  a 
per  centage  on  all  he  collected.  That 
was  a  totally  new  source  of  expense,  be- 
cause hitherto  the  assignees  had  never 
been  paid.  While  the  average  expense  of 
each  Commission  amounted,  under  the  ex- 
isting system,  to  50/.^  under  the  new  one 
it  would  amount  to  60/.  or  80Z.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Winchelsea, 
that  where  the  administration  of  the 
law  was  the  object,  expense  should  not  be 
thought  of.  But  this  would  not  be  an 
improvement,  and  therefore  he  objected 
to  every  additional  expense  which  it 
created.  Economy  had  been  placed  in  the 
front  of  this  Bill,  as  one  of  its  great  re- 
commendations. In  his  opinion,  however, 
economy  was  a  recommendation  which  it 
did  not  possess.  How  were  the  Judges 
and  Commissioners  to  be  paid? — out  of  a 
fund  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  bank- 
rupt's estates.  These  officers,  too,  were  to 
have  retiring  salaries.  That  being  the  case, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  at 
all  times  funds  enough  to  pay  them ;  and 
then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  call  must  be 
made  upon  the  country.  At  present,  the 
average  time  occupied  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Vice  Chancellor,  in  hearing 
bankrupt  cases,  was  sixty-eight  days  ;  and 
as  it  was  most  probable  that  the  number  of 
appeals  would  be  greater  than  at  present, 
it  was  not  likely  that  a  greater  time  would 
be  required  for  that  purpose  than  was  now 
found  necessary.  But  suppose  that  a 
hundred  days  were  to  be  occupied  in  this 
way.  As  the  Vice  Chancellor  now  got 
through  all  the  bankrupt  appeals,  and  was 
able  to  perform  a  considerable  portion  of 
other  business,"  it  was  impossible  to  see 
what  the  suitors  would  gain  by  the  new 
Court.    He  had  not  the  least  doubt  that 


the  ultimate  effect  of  these  changes  would 
be,  to  get  rid  of  the  Vice  ChaDcellor^s 
Court,  which  would  be  a  most  objection- 
able measure.  The  Bill  was  considered 
by  the  profession  to  be  wholly  uncalled  for, 
and  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  framed ;  and  he  trusted  it  would  net 
be  persisted  in  at  this  late  period  of  the 
Session.  He  did  not  deny,  that  improve- 
ments might  be  made  in  the  machinery 
and  working  of  Bankruptcy  Commissiooi; 
but  the  Bill  did  not  comprehend  tlioae  im- 
provements. Instead  of  amending  defect*, 
it  would  increase  the  difficulties  in  all 
questions  of  this  nature,  and  add  materially 
to  the  expense.  It  would  create  doobte 
and  obscurity  where  the  law  was  at  present 
clear ;  and  would  weaken  the  confidence 
which  it  was  highly  expedient  should  be 
maintained  between  the  commercial  in- 
terests and  the  Judges  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  had  strong objectioni 
to  urge  against  this  Bill,  but  as  he  could 
not  urge  them  then,  he  wished  the  Debate 
to  be  adjourned. 

Sir  Charles  IFie^Aere// said,  that  be  would 
use  an  expression  of  Lord  Brougham's  on 
another  occasion,  and  say,  that  this  Bill 
stunk  under  his  nostrils. 

Debate  adjourned. 
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Appropriation ;  Arau  Ccmtinuatiafi  (Ivdvid.)  BmI 
time;  Valuation  of  Lands  and  lOUttfy 
land.) 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Earl  ofS 

Landowners,  Merchants,  Frnetioldew,  and 
Shruel;   and  by    Lord    CLOWCumar* 
testant  Freemen  of  Galway  residiiv  at 
the  Galway  Franchise  to  Catholics  equallj  «lft 
ants:— By  the  Earl  of  SHArrunuET,  ftom  Ik 
men  of  Marylebone  against  the  Vestry  BUI  t  and 
Directors  of  the  Poor  of  St.  James's,  WcMml 

to  be  heard  by  Counsel  against  it.    By  Laid 

ttom  Inhabitants  of  KOdalkey  to  diabaad  tbeTc 
of  Ireland;  and  tram  the  Tithe-pay«n  of  hm. 
County,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Irteh  Tttha 
Lord  KiNO,  ftom  the  Freeholden  and 
Petersfleld,  in  favour  of  Reform. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  oonsidw  ttm 
Parliament. 

Irish  Embankment  Bilx^]  Tht 
Duke  of  Leinster  moved  the  committal  of 
the  Irish  Embankment  BilL 

Lord  Car  berry  said,  he  was  indooadto 
appeal  to  his  Majesty's  Mioisten  to  it- 
quest  them  not  to  forward  this  Bill  io  tk 
present  Session,  when  their  Loidslripi 
had  not  had  time  to  consider  itsprovisioBS. 
The  clauses  in  the  Bill  were  nomeroiii 
and  the  powers  given  by  them  interfad 
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mocb  with  the  rights  of  private  property. 
It  ought  at  least  to  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee up-stairs  for  further  consideration. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  thought  the  pro- 
Titiona  of  the  Bill  were  likely  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  Ireland,  and  therefore,  with  great 
deference  to  the  noble  Lord,  he  could  by 
no  means  agree  to  a  postponement  of  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Westmeath  said,  the 
want  of  employment  to  the  poor  of  Ire- 
hnd  was  the  great  evil  to  be  combated, 
and  he  conceived  the  provisions  of  this 
BQI  would  go  far  to  lessen  the  evil,  by 
cansing  the  draining  and  improvement  of 
land.  He  wished,  however,  some  noble 
Lordy  who  was  more  conversant  with  its 
details  than  himself,  would  inform  him, 
whether  it  contained  any  clause  which 
woold  deprive  the  landed  proprietor  of  a 
bir  and  adequate  equivalent  from  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies. 

The  Earl  of  Gosford  said,  he  did  not 
Me  anything  in  the  Act  which  was  likely 
to  prejudice  the  interests  of  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland,  but  on  the  contrary  he 
thought  its  operation  would  be  generally 
beneficial  to  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Wickiow  said,  the  object 
of  the  Bill  appeared  to  him  to  be  similar 
in  some  respects  to  the  general  drainage 
bfll  which  passed  the  last  session,  but 
that  did  not  give  such  extraordinary  powers 
as  this  Bill  contained.  He  was  quite  sure 
his  noble  friend  (the  Duke  of  Leinster) 
had  the  good  of  his  country  fully  at  heart, 
bot  he  must  beg  to  suggest  to  their  Lord- 
ihipSy  and  particularly  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  whether 
at  present  it  was  not  too  late  in  the  Session 
for  such  a  Bill  to  go  through  the  House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  confessed  that, 
from  the  many  heavy  avocations  which 
had  laid  upon  his  shoulders,  he  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  through  the 
Bill.  But  he  might  still  have  that  oppor- 
tunity, as  it  would  depend  on  what  might 
happen  to-night  in  another  place  whether 
the  Session  would  be  at  an  end  so  soon  as 
was  eapected.  There  was  a  bill  in  the 
other  House  which  he  was  anxious  to 
hare  passed,  as  part  of  an  arrangement 
which  would  enable  him  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  bills  which  came  into  that 
House,  which  certainly  often  required  that 
tb^  should  be  inspected  and  examined. 

Lord  Plunkett  stated,  that  great  care 
had  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the 
B3lt  which  had  been  last  year  under  the 

(omidmitioii  of  a  Committee  of  their 


Lordships  up-stairs,  and  had  been  very 
much  considered  and  altered  in  a  Com* 
mittee  in  the  Commons,  so  as  to  remove 
all  the  objections  to  it  in  that  House.  The 
great  object  was,  to  provide  employment 
for  the  Irish  poor,  by  extending  inland 
navigation,  and  in  that  respect  it  would 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  Ireland.  Ob- 
jections had  been  made  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
interference  with  private  property,  but  it 
contained  no  unusual  provisions  on  that 
head,  and  noble  Lords  must  also  remember 
that  previous  to  permission  being  granted 
to  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant or  his  Chief  Secretary  must  cause 
a  notice  to  be  inserted  in  the  Dublin  Oa^ 
zette,  and  appoint  an  engineer  to  report 
as  to  the  cost  and  utility  of  the  proposed 
works,  and  on  his  report  it  depended  whe- 
ther the  works  were  to  be  iwdertaken. 
They  must,  in  addition,  have  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  landed  proprietors,  whose 
interests  were  concerned  before  the  works 
could  be  proceeded  with.  It  was  on  the 
whole  highlv  desirable  that  the  measure 
should  pass  m  the  present  Session. 

Lord  Cloncurry  said,  the  present  Bill 
was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  gene- 
ral drainage  bill,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  drain  the  bogs  until  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  were  cleared.  He  was,  therefore, 
of  opinion^  the  measure  would  be  found 
extremely  advantageous  to  the  country. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Bill  had  been 
most  fully  examined  by  a  Committee  of  the 
other  House,  and  in  his  opinion  it  opened 
a  vast  field  for  industry  and  the  pro6table 
employment  of  capital.  It  was  indispens- 
ably necessary,  to  carry  on  public  works 
in  Ireland,  that  some  such  regulations 
should  be  made  as  the  present  Bill  con- 
tained ;  he,  therefore,  hoped  no  postpone- 
ment of  it  would  take  place. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  Wickiow  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Plunkett),  if  it 
would  not  be  adviseable  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  so  as  to  make  it  in  effect 
a  general  drainage  bill. 

Lord  Plunkett  said,  such  a  provision 
could  be  made  by  merely  adding  the 
words  **  or  elsewhere"  after  the  words 
"  borders  of  rivers." 

Several  clauses  were  then  agreed  to. 
On  the  clause  that  the  "  Company  may 
enter  lands    and   dig  for  materials  after 

notice  given  before  any  Justice  of  th^ 
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Peace  who  was  authorized  to  settle  a  com- 
pcDsation." 

The  Earl  of  Wichlow  thought  this  was  too 
g^eat  a  {>ower  to  be  given  to  any  persons 
considering  theobject  to  be  attained.  Some 
regulations  ought  to  be  established  alao  to 
prevent  Companies  cutting  through  farms. 
Itappeared  the  clause,  as  it  at  present  stood, 
gave  that  power,  and  it  might  tend  to  in- 
convenience individuals  very  much. 

Lord  Plunkett  said,  he  did  not  see  the 
force  of  the  noble  Earl's  objection,  but  if 
he  considered  that  the  evil  he  apprehended 
was  not  sufficiently  guarded  against,  he 
could  suggest  a  clause  to  meet  his  object 
when  the  report  was  brought  up. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  question  was  then  put,  that  the 
following  words  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 
**■  Companies  to  fill  up  holes  and  pits  not 
further  useful,  and  fence  them  off,  under  a 
penalty  of  51" 

The  Earl  of  WicJdow  said,  the  penalty 
was  not  sufficient,  because,  as  a  Company 
was  to  have  the  power  of  entering  upon 
land  for  the  purpose  of  digging,  they 
might  put  the  proprietor  to  a  greater  ex- 
pense then  the  amount  of  penalty  would 
cover. 

Lord  Plunkett  said,  the  payment  of 
any  damage  committed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances was  provided  for  in  another 
part  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Ootford  said,  there  was  no 
necessity  whatever  to  increase  the  penalty 
because,  bv  another  clause  of  the  Bill  it 
was  provided  that  arbitrators  were  to  be 
appointed  to  assess  all  damages  committed 
under  such  circumstances. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the 
following  words,  ^'  that  any  suit  or  action 
pending  with  regard  to  any  lands  not  to 
ninder  the  Company  from  proceeding  with 
the  works." 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  this  clause 
was  very  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  a 
proprietor  might  commence  a  suit,  but 
that  would  not  stop  the  works,  and  by 
their  continuing  to  go  on  the  damage  might 
be  irreparable. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoum  said,  the 
woiks  were  certainly  to  be  proceeded  with 
notwithstanding  the  commencement  of  a 
suit,  but  if  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
proprietor,  an  equivalent  amount  of  dam- 
ages wonki  of  course  be  awarded  him  ;  but 
as  the  clause  in  its  present  shape  was 
guarded  by  othtr  clauses  of  the  Bill,  un- 


less  it  was  allowed  to  stand,  the  wbola  pn* 
gress  of  any  oontemplatcd  improviMtQt 
would  be  stayed. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  clause  '*  that  the  Oooipaiiy  be 
allowed  to  possess  themselrea  of  flood* 
gates,  &c,'' 

TheEarlofAfounlcasAefsaidyhethoui;  t 
this  clause  was  liable  to  the  obiectien  of 
allowing  Companies  to  encroach  upoa 
ornamental  pieces  of  water,  which  on^kt, 
iu  his  opinion,  to  be  protected. 

Lord  Plunkett  said,  the  introdoctien  of 
the  words  ^'  park,  garden,  or  deincsaOf'* 
would  meet  the  noble  Lord's  objection. 

The  words  suggested  by  Lordf  Plunkett, 
were  then  added  to  the  clanscy  which  wei 
agreed  to. 

Upon  the  question,  '*  that  witneoeeshsfi 
their  reasonable  costs  paid,"  being  fHit, 

Lord  Car  berry  said,  it  would  be  very  fll- 
sirable  that  some  provision  should  bo  made, 
that  an  annual  account  of  the  ezpcam 
and  returns  of  such  Companies  ahouU  be 
made,  in  a  similar  way  in  which  such  le* 
turns  were  made  by  Grand  Juriea. 

Lord  Cloncurry  said,  there  was  a  seoenl 
regulation  by  which  all  such  bodies  were 
compelled  to  make  an  annual  report tothe 
Commissioners  in  Dublin. 

On  the  question  that  the  clauee  ''  re- 
specting penalties  and  forfeiturea  for  of^ 
fences  committed  under  this  Act,"  au&A 
part  of  the  Bill, 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  he  hod  Of- 
amined  very  carefully  all  the  proviaioBsof 
the  Bill,  and  the  result  in  his  miod  weii 
that  landed  proprietors  were  not  aufliciootly 
protected  from  the  operations  of  theei 
Joint  Stock  Companies.  He  thoegiit, 
therefore,  that  whenever  operations  weie 
commenced  under  the  provisions  of  CIm 
Bill,  the  persons  undertaking  them  ongkt 
to  give  security  to  double  the  aiiKNUit  of 
the  estimate  of  the  expense  of  conipletil( 
such  works,  because  it  might  happen  thst 
works  of  great  extent  would  be  UDdertskoii 
and  before  their  completion  the  fvods  of 
the  Company  be  exhausted.  How,  ia 
such  a  case,  was  the  prwrietor  of  tki 
land  to  be  remunerated  unless  oome  Siflk 
security  was  given  ?  He  therefore  InsSMi 
the  noble  Marquis  (the  Marquis  of  Lani* 
down)  would  fully  consider  this  poiit 
before  the  Bill  passed  through  anolhir 
stage. 

The  Marquis  of  Xansdouwaeidy  he  WDsM 
certainly  consider  the  point  meatiooed  Ij 
the  noble  EarL 
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Tbe  Mmaming  blautei  ware  agrted  to. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdawn  then  moved 
an  additional  clause,  which  was  agreed  to. 
That  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Hi^hAd- 
aiiral  must  be  obtained  where  works  are 
earried  on  in  rivers,  as  far  as  the  tide  flows, 
or  the  person  acting  without  obtaining 
such  consent  would  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  l)e  liable  to  all  the  expenses 
ioeurred. 

House  resumed.  On  the  question^that 
the  Report  be  received  the  next  day, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  would  take  care  to  mako 
kimaelf  fully  acquainted  with  the  provisions 
■f  the  Bill,  which  he  had  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  ofdoii  g.  This  Bill,  he  under- 
itolMl,  hadundergoneaseverescrutinyinthe 
Dihtr  House,  but  nevertheless,  seeing  the 
itate  in  which  other  bills  had  come  up  from 
theaco,  it  would  be  necessary  to  look 
into  il. 

Report  to  be  received  the  next  day. 

Retorm  —  Popular  Excitement.] 
Ilie  Lord  Chancellor  said,  I  beg,  my 
Lerdf,  to  present  to  your  Lordships  a 
petition  from  the  Magistrates  and  Inhabit- 
ints  of  the  town  of  Peterhead,  in  Scot- 
land, in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill.  In 
iein^  ao»  I  am  anxious  to  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  which  I  was  prevented, 
ihraogh  n  mere  accident,  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  last  nig:ht,  to  say  a  few  words  on 
ihia  aubject.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
leclare,  that  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  state 
in  the  face  of  your  Lordships,  and  of  the 
mnntiy — a  duty  which  devolves  upon  me, 
DOt  merely  as  fillings  the  situation  which  I 
ie  HI  your  Lordships*  House — not  merely 
It  being  at  the  head  of  the  may;istracy  of 
the  kingdom — but  a  duty  which  devolves 
upon  me  as  one  of,  1  will  venture  to  say, 
the  oiost  constant  and  sincere  friends  of 
the  gitat  measureof  Parliamentary  Reform 
*— I  repeat,  my  Lords,  that  1  feel  it  my 
Inty  thus  publicly  to  state,  that  the  wit  of 
nno  conld  not  possibly  devise  any  course 
a  proceeding  more  calculated,  beyond  all 
HAerSy  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  passing  of 
iiat  great  measure,  than  proceedings  of 
dolence  or  outrage  against  the  persons 
ir  properties  of  individuals.  Whether 
IHOB  individuals  difiered  from  the  public 
>pinion  or  not,  with  regard  to  Reform, 
ng^ified  not  one  straw.  A  breach  of  the 
King's  peace,  whether  committed  against 
ke  person  of  any  noble  Peer,  against  the 
^tisoa  oi  any  Member  of  that  or  of  the 


other  House  of  Parliament,  or  airain^t  any 
individual  whati^oeVer^-any  such  violation 
of  the  puhlic  peace,  under  the  present  ex* 
citement  that  exists*  with  re^rard  to  this 
great  measure,  should  be  universally  cun« 
sidered  and  set  down  asthew<irst  spe<its 
of  enmity  thiit  could  f»os>iblY  he  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  prevtntm^  the  success 
of  Pailiameiitary  Reform.  I'he  peoph , 
who  are  jealously,  anxiously,  and  de- 
votedly desiious  of  the  passing  of  that 
great  measure,  should  not  permit  them- 
selves, on  account  of  any  tt-mporary  di!<* 
appointment  in  that  respect,  to  be  le« 
trayed  into  proceedings  which  could  alont 
be  expected  from  the  bitterest  foes  to  the 
success  of  that  momentous  measure  which 
they  had  so  much  at  heart — they  shou  d 
not  allow  any  temporary  defeat  which  their 
hopes  and  wishes  may  have  experienced, 
to  drive  them  into  a  course  of  proceedings 
inconsistent  with  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  destructive  of  the  peace  of  society.  1 
call  upon  them  as  their  friend,  and  as  the 
friend  of  Reform,  not  to  give  way  to  any 
such  unfoundeii  disappointment.  I  tell 
them  that  Reform  is  only  delayed  for  a 
short  period  ;  I  tell  them  that  the  Bill  will 
pass — that  the  Bill  must  pass — that  a  Bill 
founded  on  exactly  similar  principles,  and 
e(|ually  extensive  and  efiicient  as  the  Bill 
which  has  been  just  thrown  out,  shall,  in  a 
very  short  period,  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  Let  not  the  people, 
I  repeat,  indulge  in  any  degree  of  disap- 
])ointment,  for  they  may  rely  upitn  it,  that 
throu';:h  the  exertions  of  their  friends  in 
the  Ministry  and  their  friends  in  Parlia- 
ment, such  a  measure  shall  ere  long  be 
passed.  But  if  the  King*s  peace  shall  be 
broken,  and  if  the  friends  of  Reform  will 
not  also  show  themselves  to  be  the 
friends  of  public  order,  the  success  of 
that  measure  which  they  all  so  much 
desire  may  not  be  attained.  I  now  give 
the  people  this  advice — I  give  it  to  them 
not  so  much  as  that  of  the  head  of  the 
magistracy  in  this  kingdom,  but  I  give  it  to 
them  as  the  friendly  advice,  the  sincere 
and  honest  admonition  of  a  zealous  and 
ardent  advocate  and  supporter  of  e6Scient 
and  rational  Reform — I  tell  them  that  riot, 
violence,  or  outrage,  cannot  promote  but 
may  defeat  the  success  of  such  Reform — 
that  it  is  not  by  such  means,  or  by  the 
adoption  of  such  proceedings,  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  or  their  friends  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  ever  desire  to 
see  the  triumph  of  that  cause  secured— a 
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triumph  which,  if  good  order  and  tran- 
quillity  be  maintained ,  must  follow  almost 
immediately,  and  that  the  only  way  by 
which  the  people  can  possibly  frustrate 
that  measure  consists  in  breaking  the 
King's  peace. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  rose  to  express  the 
great  satisfaction  he  derived  from  hear- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack.  Assuredly,  if  any 
thing  could  tend  to  impede  the  advance- 
ment of  Reform,  it  would  be  attacks  on 
person  or  property.  He  hoped  that  the 
people  of  England  would  understand  this. 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  opposed  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  how  he  should  act  with 
respect  to  any  other  measure  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  that  might  come 
before  that  House.  But  while  he  made 
this  declaration,  he  would  again  state  em- 
phatically, as  he  had  stated  last  Session, 
that  he  was  convinced  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  question  of  a  Reform  in  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament  must  be 
taken  into  serious  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  amend  and  improve  the  whole 
system  of  Representation.  As  to  the 
precise  measure  of  Reform,  there  might 
be  a  difference  of  opinion :  but  the  mea- 
sure which  seemed  best  calculated  to  in- 
sure the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
should  have  his  hearty  concurrence. 

r — #^xj^  j\jt#xf  jj^xf 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  October  12,  1831. 

If  iwuTM.]  Bill  brought  in.  By  Mr.  PouLirr  Thomson, 
to  allow  the  importation  of  Timber  and  Flour  ftoro  the 
United  States  of  America  into  the  Islandi  of  Barbadoes 
and  St.  Vincent's  for  a  limited  time. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  John  Wood,  for 
an  Account  of  the  Valuation  of  Property  in  the  respective 
Parishes  in  I'ngland  and  Wales,  and  when  made,  on  which 
tiie  Poor-rate  is  levied,  and  the  same  return  of  County 
Rates: — On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Trsvor,  for  a 
Return  of  all  Colleges  and  Sdiools  of  Education  in  the 
West  India  Islands. 

Pttitioiis  presented.  Sir  Gray  SKiPwrrn,  from  the  Clergy, 
Magistracy,  and  Parochial  Authorities  of  Birmingham, 
■gainst  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act ;  and  from  the  Beer  retailen 
of  the  same  place,  praying  to  be  placed  on  a  level  (as  re- 
garded the  hours  of  selling)  with  Licensed  Victuallers; 
and  fkom  the  Members  of  a  Committee  at  Birmingham 
for  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Ireland.  By  Mr.  Jouk 
Wrififi,  from  the  InhabitanU  of  Sligo,  praying  that  Pro- 
tMtant  Soldiers  might  not  be  compelled  to  take  part  in 
Catholic  Ceremonies.  By  Mr.  Rtder,  fhnn  the  Inhabit- 
aati  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Pilgiim  Tax  (India.)  By  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  from  the 
Tithe-pajtiB  of  Clough,  for  a  change  in  the  Irish  Tithe 


Dublin  Election.]  Mr.  Estcourt 
presented  a  Report  from  the  Dublin  Elec- 
tion   Committeei   declaring   the    sitting 


Members  to  have  been  duly  elected,  and 
the  petition  against  their  return  to  be 
neither  frivolous  nor  vexatious. 

Mr.  James  Grattan  begged  to  ask  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  whether  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  lay  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
and  to  move  that  it  be  printed  ? 

Mr.  Estcourt  said,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  do  anything  of  that  kind. 
Such  a  course  was  only  pursued  when  a 
special  return  was  presented,  and  in  this 
instance  there  had  been  no  special  retoro. 

Liberty  OF  Conscience.]  Mr.  Rjder 
presented  a  Petition  from  Westham,  Hail- 
sham,  and  other  places,  praying  that  Pro- 
testant soldiers  might  not  be  compelled  to 
attend  or  take  part  in  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonies. 

Mr.  O'Connell  called  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Member  to  the  language  of  the 
petition.  He  hoped  that  it  was  not  in- 
sulting to  the  Catholics  of  the  empire.  He 
hoped  that  an  inquiry  would  be  made 
into  the  subject-matter  of  this  petition,  u 
he  was  opposed  to  all  violations  of  the 
freedom  of  conscience,  either  amoog  Ca- 
tholics or  among  Protestants. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  that  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  petition,  in  designating  as 
impious  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  went,  he  thought,  a  little  further 
than  the  House  would  tolerate.  He  shoold 
certainly  oppose  the  printing  of  such  a 
petition. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  thought,  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  be  too  lynx-eyed  with 
regard  to  such  petitions. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  several  petitioiis 
had  been  presented  which  contained  such 
expressions  against  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  no  hon.  Member  ought  to  tolerate. 
As  these  had  been  received,  he  thought 
they  ought  not  to  be  very  acrupnloos  oa 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  the  hon.  Baronet  hid 
objected  to  one  petition  being  received 
because  it  contained  the  words  *'  bRated 
clergy ;"  he  therefore  ought  to  be  the  last 
man  to  object  to  this  petition. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  it  was  not  ao  afgi* 
meut  in  favour  of  the  present  petitioii, 
that  others  containing  oflfensiye  expfet- 
sions  had  been  printed. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  presented  a  tinailff 
Petition   from   Coleraine.    Iliis  petitioa 

had  been  got  up  in  cooie<}aeiice  of  Um 
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bbatitaiito  having  heard  that  two  British 
)ffioere  had  heen  dismissed  from  the  army 
because  they  refused  to  assist  at  certain 
Catholic  ceremonies  at  Malta. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  said,  he  had  been 
pmtified  with  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
OMmber  for  Kerry,  as  the  practice  com- 
plaioed  of  was  ag:ainst  that  liberty  of  con- 
wience  which  all  persons  must  desire  to 
Ke  promoted. 

Mr.  0*ConneU  said,  if  the  hon.  member 
Ibr  Dundalk  would  move  for  the  appoint- 
DEMBt  of  a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
bnsinesSy  he  should  be  happy  to  second 
bis  motion.  He  (Mr.  0*Connell)  con- 
■deied  it  a  most  grievous  case,  that  two 
officers  should  have  been  expelled  from 
the  army  for  refusing  to  violate  their  con- 
icisoces.  He  should  have  felt  it  a  most 
Mrioas  grievance  if  Catholics  had  been 
nligect  to  similar  treatment  in  a  Pro- 
keBtant  country ;  he  therefore  hoped  the 
DuUter  would  be  brought  fully  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  WUks  considered  the  case  as  one 
of  extreme  grievance,  and  one  which  every 
■HID,  whatever  his  religion  was,  ought  not 
to  tolerate.  The  officers  had  only  desired 
to  be  exempted  from  violating  their  con- 
sciences, and  had  been,  consequently,  dis- 
missed from  the  army  and  deprived  of 
sopport. 

Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  said,  an  explana- 
tion bad  been  given  on  this  question  on  a 
former  occasion,  and,  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection,  it  was,  that  the  officers  were 
not  called  upon  to  participate  in  the  re- 
ligioas  ceremony  as  individuals,  but  only 
Ibr  the  performance  of  military  duty:  they 
were  not  called  upon  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  recognise  the  religious  part  of 
the  ceremony,  and  were  dismissed  from 
the  army  for  military  insubordination. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  said,  if  the  right 
hon.  Member  wotild  examine  the  evi- 
dence, he  would  find  that  the  offences  of 
these  officers  was,  a  refusal  to  perform  a 
military  duty  connected  with  the  eleva- 
tion or  the  host,  and  other  ceremonies  of 
the  Catholic  religion. 

Mr.  G'Connell  observed,  that  the  cir- 
cnmstances  occurred  at  the  festival  called 
Corpus  Christi.  All  the  Catholics  of  the 
place  knelt  down,  but  the  soldiers  were 
onlj  required  to  present  their  arms  or  to 
sslote.  These  officers  were  of  opinion  that 
to  salute  was  an  act  of  idolatry,  and  they 
were  dismissed  the  army  for  obeying  their 
consciences  in  preference  to  a  militaryorder. 


These  were  admitted  facts,  and  some 
inquiry  ought  therefore  to  be  instituted  to 
show  how  far  military  duty  was  to  inter- 
fere with  a  man's  conscience. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  he  considered  that 
the  officers  were  merely  called  on  to  per- 
form a  military  duty,  and  they  chose  to 
mix  their  religious  feelings  up  with  that 
duty.  To  allow  this,  was  not  a  good  way 
to  keep  up  discipline  in  the  army.  He 
considered  that  every  man,  whatever  his 
opinion  might  be,  should  pay  at  least 
decent  observance  to  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  country  where  he  happened 
to  be. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  said,  he  should  move 
that  the  petition  be  printed,  for  he  re- 
membered, when  a  similar  petition  had 
been  before  the  House  some  time  since,  he 
had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
then  given  by  the  Secretary  at  War.  He 
believed  there  was  some  doubt  about  the 
propriety  of  soldiers  assisting  at  religious 
ceremonies  in  the  minds  of  some  officers, 
he  therefore  hoped  the  Government  would 
attend  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  regretted  that 
there  was  no  member  of  the  Government 
present  to  give  the  necessary  explanation ; 
he,  therefore,  entreated  hon^  Members  to 
suspend  their  opinions  until  they  heard 
from  the  proper  authority  what  were  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  case.  With 
respect  to  the  general  question,  however, 
he  was  of  opinion  soldiers  ought  to  per- 
form whatever  military  duties  were  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  proper  authority: 
but  if  they  were  called  upon  to  bear  part 
in  a  religious  ceremony,  so  as  to  express 
an  opinion,  they  should  most  certainly  be 
relieved  from  that  necessity. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Reform  —  Popular  Excitement.] 
Mr.  Ruthven,  in  presenting  a  Petition 
from  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Freemen 
and  Freeholders  of  the  town  of  Galway  for 
an  extension  of  their  elective  franchise, 
took  occasion  to  observe,  that  he  believed 
that  the  petitioners  would  get  all  their 
prayer  if  the  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland  were 
carried.  He  was  most  anxious  that  the 
English  Reform  Bill  should  have  been 
carried,  on  account  chiefly,  that  he  hailed 
it  as  an  omen  of  intended  improvement  in 
Ireland,  for  he  was  sure  the  people  of 
England  could  not  receive  any  benefits 
without  being  desirous  that  their  brethren 
in  the  sister  country  should  ilio  bsTS 
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their  due  ^hara  of  the  good.  The  rejection 
of  9uch  a  Bill  in  another  plaoe  had  caused 
voiversal  indignation,  and  made  it  the  more 
necessary  thattheHouseofCommonsshould 
attend  to  the  complaints  of  the  people. 
He,  therefore,  fully  agreed  with  those  who 
thought  the  conduct  of  the  Bishops,  in 
voting  against  the  Reform  Bill,  was  utterly 
indefensible.  He  must  express  his  sur- 
prise that  men,  whose  whole  lives  ought 
to  be  dedicated  not  merely  to  the  preach- 
ing, but  also  to  the  practice  of  peace, 
good-will,  and  charity  to  all  mankind, 
should  have  so  forgotten  their  saored 
duties  as  to  have  given  a  vote,  which, 
more  than  all  others,  was  calculated  to 
spread  dissatisfaction  and  discontent 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  con- 
vinced that,  after  the  public-spirited  de- 
cision to  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  come  two  nights  ago,  and  which  had 
spread  such  great  satisfaction  throughout 
the  country,  the  Reform  Bill  might  now 
be  considered  as  good  as  carried.  He 
was  convinced  that  that  Bill  must  be 
passed,  by  the  peaceable  manner  in  which 
the  people  had  conducted  themselves  that 
day»  in  a  procession  which,  though  its 
numbers  rendered  it  formidable,  was  de- 
prived of  all  terror  by  its  quiet,  and 
tranquil,  and  regular  demeanour. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinye  said :  Sir,  I  am 
astonished  at  the  assertion  that  the  people 
this  day  conducted  themselves  in  a  peace- 
able and  orderly  manner.  Sir,  I  say  I  am 
utterly  astonished  at  this  assertion,  when 
1  know  that  a  noble  friend  and  relation 
of  mine,  in  coming  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords  this  day,  in  performance  of  his  duty, 
was  attacked  in  a  most  cowardly  and 
dastardly  manner,  and  struck  off  his  horse 
by  stones,  and  so  severely  wounded,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  conveyed  to  his 
residence  in  a  hackney  coach.  When, 
therefore,  an  hon.  Member  thinks  proper 
to  talk  of  the  peaceable  conduct  of  the 
mob,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
amazement.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
many  respectable  persons,  feeling  strongly 
in  favour  of  this  measure  of  Reform,  may 
have  accompanied  the  procession  in  its 
prog^ress  to  St.  James's.  Though  I  must 
at  the  same  time  observe ,  that  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  —  such  a  mode  of 
bearding  the  King  in  his  palace  —even  if  it 
should  not  be  contrary  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  is  decidedly  contrary  to  its 
spirit  and  its  principle.  And  though.  Sir, 
there   may  be  found  on    the   opposite 


benches  Minister^  wHo,  upon  tha  part  of 
the  Government,  may  eiplaio  wliy  the 
noble  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
did  not  interfere  upon  this  oceasion,  yet  I, 
for  myself,  will  take  upon  mo  to  tay,  thst 
the  system  of  allowing  immatiso  mattoa  of 
the  people  to  advance  in  proeession  to 
petition  the  Throne,  muit  eveotualW  lead 
to  confusion  and  disorder.  Sir,  I  ahould 
not  have  troubled  the  Houio  with  anj 
observations,  if  the  hon.  member  for 
Oownpatrick  had  not  thought  At  to  talk 
of  the  peaceable  conduct  of  tho  mob. 
But,  Sir,  what  are  we  to  expect  ?  What 
are  we  to  expect,  save  that  which  we  aft 
witnessing  every  day — when  the  windovi 
and  property  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
are  assailed  ?  I  need  not  apoak  of  Ui 
services — I  need  not  talk  of  the  gratitttde 
which  is  due  to  him  from  every  Knglisb* 
man.  And  then,  if  he  be  adverse  to  this 
Reform  Bill— ^if  my  noble  relativo*  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  haa  also 
well  and  bravely  served  his  country,  bt 
adverse  to  it — why  should  they  sot  fear- 
lessly and  honestly  express  their  oppoaitioa 
to  it  ?  What  are  we,  I  say,  to  expect 
when  these  individuals,  their  peraoni  and 
property,  together  with  those  of  other 
distinguished  persons  who  happen  to  hold 
similar  opinions^  are  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  a  mob  ?  What  are  we  to  expect  when 
we  find  Ministers-^nd  Miniaten  pf  the 
Cabinet  too*-^corresponding  with  Pditicai 
Unions  ?  And  as  1  see  a  noble  Loid 
there  who  has  rendered  himself  famous  (I 
will  not  use  the  other  word,  for  lie  does 
not  deserve  it)  by  the  introduction  of  that 
Bill — having  seen  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  noble  Lord  and  the  Birmingham 
Union,  I  am  induced  now  to  address 
myself  to  hinv.  In  reply  to  a  cooamuBica- 
tion  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham 
Union,  conveying  an  account  of  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him  having  been  passed  at  a 
Meeting,  the  noble  Lord  says,  *  I  beg  to 
'  acknowledge  the  undeserved  honour  dooe 
'  me,  with  heartfelt  gratitude/  This  un- 
deserved honour  was  a  vote  of  thanka  of 
the  Birmingham  Political  Union,  And 
further,  in  alluding  to  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill  in  his  reply,  what  expreaaiona  did 
the  noble  Lord  use  ?  *  I  hope  our  die- 
*  appointment  (or  something  to  the  aaiae 
'  efiect)  will  be  only  for  a  moment,  for  it  is 
'  impossible  the  whisper  of  a  faction  can 
'  prevail  against  the  voice  of  a  nation/ 
Sir,  I  say  that  this  language  identifies  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  wiUi  all  th^  Poliiioal 
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Vmom.  I  say  that  the  Government  are 
tlma  identified  with  all  the  Unions — that 
lk«y  ave  leaffoing  with  them— and  that 
thtj  are  under  the  direct  influence  of 
GdremmenC  I  say  that  the  words  of  the 
iMtbleLord  do  encourage  all  such  meetings 
as  that  he  has  addressed.  I  had  no  in- 
taation  of  addressing  the  House;  hut, 
after  the  assertion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Downpatrick,  I  could  not  remain  silent, 
wImo  I  was  told,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  meeting  this  day  in  I^ndon  was  peace- 
abij  conducted ;  and  when  I  remembered 
an  the  other,  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
aipmsed  his  heartfelt  thanks  to  an  as- 
snaUy  of  150,000,  as  it  was  said,  in  Bir- 
■ingliam,  at  which  according  to  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  VVoolsack,  lan- 
gna^  was  used  which  amounted  to  sedi- 
tm  and  to  felony.  For  my  own  part,  I 
tnit  I  never  shall  be  deterred  from 
ooaaing  down  to  Parliament  to  discharge 
Sly  duty»  as  my  noble  friend  and  relative 
was  not,  and  will  not  be,  by  any  base  and 
dasuidly  attack.  And  as  for  his  Majesty's 
Mioiatere,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  I  am 
canvioced  that  it  is  not  the  mode  to  allay 
IIm  fennentation  that  prevails  (as  it  is 
their  sacred  and  bounden  duty  to  do),  by 
thanking  and  encouraging  meetings  at 
whick  such  language  is  held  as  that  to 
which  1  have  alluded,  and  by  designating 
a  fcir,  and  honest,  and  independent  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  I^rds — the 
second  branch  of  the  Legislature — as  the 
whiaper  pf  a  faction. 

Lord  John  Russell  begged  to  trespass 
fcr  a  abort  time  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House,  whilst  he  said  a  few  words  in  reply 
to  the  extraordinary  attack  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had  just  made 
qpon  him.  He  was  not  disposed  lo  defend 
himself  from  that  attack ;  because  he 
made  allowance  —  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  House  would  do  the  same — for  the 
irritated  feelings  under  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  rose.  He  was  sure  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  must  be  hurt 
by  the  occurrence  of  that  day — an  occur- 
lence  which,  he  assured  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer,  no  man  regretted  more 
than  he  did — he  alluded  to  the  attack 
which  had  been  made  on  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  and  to  the  severe  injuries 
which  he  had  received  on  his  head  from  a 
shower  of  stones.  He  lamented  the  oc- 
onnenoe    pf  such  an  outrage;    and  he 

2ieed  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer, 
II  il  waa  moat  disgraceful  to  those  who 


had  been  cowardly  enough  to  perpetrate 
it.  He  also  thought  it  right  -to  say,  that 
if  there  was  a  continuance  of  such  out- 
rages, they  could  not  be  looked  upon  in 
any  other  light  than  as  acts  of  hostility 
against  all  good  government,  and  that 
they  must  alienate  the  minds  of  all  sober 
and  respectable  men  from  the  cause  of 
Reform.  He  also  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer,  that  the  attack  on  the 
house  of  any  noble  Lord  was  base  and 
disgraceful;  but  much  more  base,  and 
much  more  disgraceful  was  it,  when  the 
attack  was  made  on  the  house  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  whom  the  country 
was  so  much  indebted  for  past  scrvioest 
In  defence  of  those  outrages  he  would  not 
say  one  word,  either  in  palliation  or 
excuse.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
lion,  and  gallant  Officer  had  connected 
these  outrages  with  his  answer  to  Mr. 
Attwood,  he  would  only  observe,  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had  not  laid  any 
substantial  grounds  to  induce  the  House 
to  think  that  the  language  which  he  had 
used  in  that  letter  had  led  to  any  breach 
of  the  public  peace.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  had  charged  him  with  having  cor- 
responded with  the  Political  Union  of 
Birmingham.  He  would  not  at  that  mo- 
ment enter  into  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  engaging  in  such  a  correspond- 
ence; but  in  this  case  no  such  question 
could  arise.  Mr.  Attwood,  the  banker  of 
Birmingham,  had  written  to  him  stating 
that  there  had  been  a  great  meeting  at 
Birmingham,  at  which  he  believed  150,000 
persons  were  present.  He  would  not  say 
that  the  meeting  was  so  large  as  Mr. 
Attwood  had  represented  it,  but  still  it 
was  a  lar^e  meeting,  and  that  meeting  had 
thanked  his  Majesty's  Government  for  the 
manner  in  which  thev  had  conducted  the 
Bill  tiirough  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament. In  such  a  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  meeting,  he  saw  nothing  uncon- 
stitutional, nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  which  as  Englishmen  they  possessed, 
and  more  especially  nothin?  inconsistent 
with  that  right  which  they  had  enjoyed  from 
their  ancestors — he  meant  the  right  of  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  upon  the  conduct 
either  of  Government  or  of  Opposition. 
He  had  therefore  thought,  that  it  was  a 
duty  which  he  owed  to  the  people  of  Bir- 
mingham and  himself,  to  express  his  grati- 
tude to  tliem  for  tlie  vote  of  thanks  which 
they  had  given  to  his  Majesty's  Miniateia 
generally,  and    to  himself  individually; 
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and  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  there  had 
been   anything  in   the  conduct    of  that 
meeting  which  ought  to  lead  him  to  refuse 
accepting  a  vote  of  thanks  from  it.     He 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  say  to  the 
thousands  who  had  been  awaiting  with 
interest  the  result  of  this  Bill,  ''  You  are 
unfit  to  be   in  communication   with   the 
King's  Government,  and  I  therefore  repu- 
diate your  praise."     On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  that  he  might  notice  the  loyalty 
and  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Birming- 
ham;   and  he  imagined  that,   when   he 
stated  that  .the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill 
was  only  deferred  for  a  time,  but  was  still 
certain,    he  was  expressing  a  sentiment 
which,  so  far  from  leading  to  tumult,  would 
induce  the  people  to  wait  with  patience 
for  the  reintroduction  of  that  measure  to 
which  they  attached  so  much  importance. 
He  had  undoubtedly  said,  and  he  now 
repeated  the  assertion,  that  *  it  was  im- 
*'  possible    that    the    whisper  of  faction 
'  should  prevail  against  the  voice  of   a 
'  nation.'     It  was  a  sentiment  which  he 
had  expressed  on  first  receiving  Mr.  Att- 
wood's  letter,  and  he  now  saw  no  reason 
either  to  retract  or  to  withdraw  it.     He 
thought  that  the  number  of  those  who 
supported  the  Reform  Bill,  compared  with 
the  small  number  of  those  who  opposed 
it,  justified  him  in  stating  that  the  Re- 
formers were  the  nation.     He  thought, 
he  repeated,  that  the  Reformers  did  con- 
stitute the  nation,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the   opponents  to   the   Bill   did 
belong  to,   and   might  justly  be    deno- 
minated, a  faction.     Such  being  his  senti- 
ments, he  could  not  think  of  retracting 
any  expression   in   that   letter.     He  was 
sorry  that  it  did  not  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer ; 
but  he  could  not  give  up  his  opinions  to 
please  that  hon.  and  gallant  Member.     It 
was  his  most  earnest  desire  that  the  people 
should  conduct  themselves  in   a  peace- 
able and  orderly  manner  at  this  crisis.     If 
they  did  so  conduct  themselves,  and  would 
only  avoid  all  violations  of  the  peace,  he 
felt  confident  that  nothing  coula  prevent 
this  great  measure  of  Reform  from  being 
passed  speedily  into  a  law.     He  was  sure 
that  the  country  would  soon   have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  agree  in  the  expediency  of  a 
measure  which  he  considered  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution, 
and  to  the  consolidation  of  its  most  im* 
portaot  interests. 


Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  that  be  wai 
not  aware  that  he  had  used  any  language 
which  the  noble  Lord  could  justly  com- 
plain of.  Certainly  he  had  used  none 
which  he  was  disposed  to  retract.  He  had 
said,  and  he  now  deliberately  repeated  it, 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  designated  the 
legitimate  decision  of  an  independent 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the 
whisper  of  a  faction. 

Lord  John  Russell  thought,  that  he  had 
a  right  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  who  had  coupled 
his  letter  with  the  attack  on  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry — an  act  which  was  not  of 
his  commission,  and  for  which  he  could 
not  be  considered  responsible.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  had  said^  that  he  was 
not  surprised  at  these  outrages  having  been 
committed  after  his  (Lord  John  Rassell's) 
letter  was  published.  He  put  it  to  the 
House  whether  the  language  which  he  had 
used,  when  speaking  of  the  Anti- reformers 
as  a  faction,  was  not  much  less  strong 
than  that  whiclu  was  ordinarily  used  in 
political  warfare,  and  than  that  which 
had  been  used  by  the  opponents  of  all  Re- 
form, during  the  discussions  on  the  Reform 
Bill. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  it  was  intoler- 
able that  the  voice  of  a  majority  of  the 
Hous€L  of  Lords  should  be  called  the  mere 
whisper  of  faction.  That  expression  the 
noble  Lord  had  made  use  of;  and  frqpi 
the  use  of  that  expression  it  was  impqssiBle 
for  the  noble  Lord  to  escape.  In  using 
that  expression  the  noble  Lord  had  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  different  Political 
Unions. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  his  expres- 
sion did  not  mean  to  include  all  the  Peers 
who  voted  in  the  majority :  he  only  alluded 
to  a  small  and  self-intereste^  portion  of 
their  Lordships. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  said ;  I  am  not 
disposed  directly  to  make  any  charge 
against  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  nor  any 
direct  attack  upon  either  of  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  corresponding  with  Political 
Unions ;  neither  is  it  the  intention  of  my 
hon.  and  gallaAt  friend  to  insinuate  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  in  any  manner 
wished  to  promote  or  sanction  by  their 
letters  the  disturbances  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  metropolis.  I  say,  that  when 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  noble  Lord  the  leader  of  this 
House  (although  the  former,  I  allow,  nsed 
much  more  moderate  liin|[aage),  correspood 
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Political  Unions,  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  both  approve  of  these  associations, 
and  are  influenced  by  sympathies  similar 
to  those  which  prevail  within  these  bodies. 
My  bon.  and  pliant  friend  did  not,  I  be- 
lieTOy.  mean  to  say,  that  the  intention  of 
the  noble  Lord  was  to  excite  disturbance, 
but  his  argument  was,  that  his  letter  must 
ineTitably  have  that  tendency.  Notwith- 
standing the  eagerness  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  to  fix  upon  my  gallant  friend  the 
diarge  of  having  said  that  he  had  corre- 
spooded  with  the  Birmingham  Political 
Union,  hoping  that  such  a  correspondence 
woald  lead  to  riots,  I  think  it  must  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  such  was 
not  the  charge  of  my  gallant  friend,  al- 
diongb  the  House  and  the  public  have  yet 
to  leim  how  it  was  possible  for  Cabinet 
Ministers  to  suppose  that  they  could  enter 
into  soch  a  correspondence  without  leading 
the  individuals  addressed  by  them  to  the 
sopposition,  that  their  resolutions  were  in 
unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the  King's 
GoTemment.  The  corresponding  Minis- 
ters, after  having  read  the  resolutions 
pessed  at  the  great  meeting  which  took 
place  atBirroingbam  last  week,  and  knowing 
that  such  resolutions  contained  language 
which  has  been  designated  by  one  of  their 
colleagaes  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  felonious  and  almost  treasonable, 
)mTe»  by  sach  correspondence,  approved  of 
that  language,  in  fact  if  not  in  words, 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  shew,  that 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, has  admitted  the  right  of  this 
meeting  to  enter  into  resolutions  with  re- 

fard  to  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  since 
e  has  condescended  to  allude  to  that 
subject  in  one  part  of  his  letter.  So  novel  is 
this  practice  of  corresponding  with  persons 
who  set  themselves  in  array  against  the 
Legislature  of  the  country,  and  it  must  be 
so  dangerous,  that  had  not  my  gallant 
friend  taken  notice  of  it,  it  was  my  mcan- 
bg  to  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subject  this  evening.  Of  all 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

3uer,  is  the  last  person  who,  I  should  have 
bought,  would  have  entered  into  a  corre- 
rdence  with  any  individual  respecting 
Birmingham  Political  Union.  That 
association  was  formed  in  the  month  of 
January,  1830— nine  months  before  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  quitted  office — and  it 
was  declared  in  the  resolution  which  ac- 
cempanied  the  act  of  its  formatiooi  that 


the  Union  was  set  on  foot  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  the  distress  of  the  country. 
The  noble  Lord,  and  most  of  those  who  sit 
with  him,  for  reasons  which  they  explained 
to  the  House,  thought  it  necessary  to  vote 
against  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 
When  I  mentioned  this  circumstance  at 
the  close  of  the  last  Session,   I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  those  who  had  voted  for 
the  inquiry,  were  now  to  be  stigmatized  as 
the  enemies  to  the  people,  while  those  who 
had  determined   that  no  inquiry  should 
take  place,  were  to  be  considered  as  the 
monopolizers  of   all    liberal    sentiments. 
The    noble    Lord    said,    that    he    voted 
against  such  an  inquiry  because  he  was 
convinced  that    the    Committee,  if   ap- 
pointed,   would  have  had  its    attention 
called  to    the  question  of  the  currency, 
and  he,  for  one,  was  determined  never  to 
consent  to  any  alteration  in  the  existing 
circulation.      The   Birmingham   Political 
Union   was  formed   avowedly   in    conse- 
quence of  those  repeated  refusals  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  country ;  and 
not  a  fortnight  since  a  memorial  was,  he 
believed,   presented  from  the  Council  of 
that  body,  to  Earl  Grey,  entreating  him  to 
look  into  the  question  of  the  currency,  and 
assuring  him  that  the  case  was  so  urgent, 
that  unless  some  alteration  in  it  immedi- 
ately followed,   or  was  made  concomitant 
with  the  measure  of  Reform,  the  petitioners 
feared  that  great  disasters  would  almost 
immediately  come  upon  the  nation.   With 
these  facts  before  us,   is  it  not  surprising 
that    the  noble  Lord  should  have  corre- 
sponded with   the  Birmingham  Union,  or 
the   Birmingham    Union   with  the   noble 
Lord  ?     Upon  what  point  do  they  agree  ? 
We  may  be  told  upon  the  Reform  Bill ; 
but,  even  upon  that,  we  shall  find   that 
there  are  many  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween them.     The  noble  Lord,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  is  rather  unfortu- 
nate in  his  avowals  and  disclosures :  it  was 
only  the  nit^ht  before  last  that,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many  who  heard  him,  in  answer  to 
the  charge   brought  against  him  by  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth,  of  at- 
tempting to  gain  popularity  by  bringing 
forward  so  strong  a  measure  as  the  Reform 
Bill  in  its   present  shape,   he  protested 
against  such   motives,  at   the  same  time 
carefully  turning  off  the  attack  by  assum- 
ing that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred 
to    popularity  in   the    House    of   Com-* 
mons  instead  of  among  the  people  at  large. 


OM  Re/bm^  {COMMONS} 

And  bow  did  he  proceed  to  prove  this  ? 
^hy,  by  telling  the  House  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that,  had  the  late  House 
of  Commons  divided  upon  the  first  reading 
of  the  Bill,  it  would  have  been  rejected  by 
an  immense  majority.  The  noble  Lord 
corrects  me,  I  perceive,  by  saying  "the 
first  night."  It  matters  not  for  the  argu- 
ment ;  the  avowal.  Sir,  is  all  I  want,  be- 
cause that  avowal  proves  what  his  Majesty's 
Government  have  always  been  charged 
with— ^that  they  brought  forward  the  Re- 
form Bill  knowing  that  it  must  be  unpalat- 
able, not  only  to  the  upper  House  of  Par- 
liament, but,  as  appears  by  their  own  con- 
fession, to  the  House  of  Commons  which 
brought  them  into  power.  The  noble 
Lord  assures  us,  that  it  would  have  been 
considered  too  extensive  had  the  first 
feelings  of  the  House  been  aoted  upon ;  SO 
that,  in  reality,  the  Miuistry  stood  upon 
the  ground  of  a  projected  popular  excite- 
ment alone,  when  they  ventured  to  bring 
this  violent  measure  before  the  notice  of 
Parliament  previously  to  the  late  dissolu- 
tion. At  present  they  have  a  House  of 
Commons  pledged  to  support  them,  which 
is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  the 
mode  in  which  the  late  Parliament  was 
dissolved;   but  they  find  themselves  op- 

Ksed  by  such  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
rds,  as  no  Minister  has  ever  encountered 
a  second  time ;  because  the  usual  practice 
has  been,  to  retife  from  oiHce  when  a  mea- 
sure by  which  atl  Administration  has  de- 
clared that  it  will  either  stand  or  fall,  has 
been  rejected  in  so  unceremonious  a  man- 
ner. 1  know  of  no  instance  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  Government  to  continue 
in  power  after  such  a  failure,  and  this, 
notwithstanding  all  the  excitement  and 
the  attempts  at  getting  up  meetings  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  Bill  parsed  this 


last  Session  he  set  himself  against  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  now 
he  joins  the  Birmingham  Political  Union 
in  hostility  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
King's  Ministers  have  been  arciistomcd  to 
govern  the  country.  When  letters  of  this 
description  are  written  to  individuals  who 
have  expressly  declared  their  intention  of 
defying  the  laws,  how  can  the  Ministers 
who  wrote  them,  venture  with  any  show  of 
justice  upon  strong  and  severe  measures 
for  putting  down  the  attempts  that  may  be 
made  in  consequence  of  this  excitement? 
i  wvukl  atk  tba  nobte  Lords  who  sent 
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those  letters,  whether  they  are  prepared 
to  exercise  the  fall  powers  of  the  law,  or 
to  employ  thatstrenrtb  which  the  acknow- 
ledged institutions  of  the  counti^  and  iti 
statutes  may  afford.  Take  the  qaestion 
of  refusing  payment  of  taxes  aa  an  ex- 
ample; how  will  the  Government  act? 
Of  course  this  can  only  allude  to  the 
assessed  taxes^  because,  notwithatattdlogill 
the  declamation  that  we  have  heard  upoa 
this  subject  the  taxation  of  this  cdubtrj  is  w 
arranged  that  the  malcontents  cannot 
avoid  payment  except  in  the  case  of  tbe 
assessed  taxes,  and  the  noble  Lotd  migtit 
have  well  sslid  to  them,  **  Do  not  Ihink  of 
refusing  the  payment  of  those  taxes,  or 
you  may  oblige  me  to  postpooe  the  pay- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  dividends,  which 
portion,  perhaps^  may  belong  to  indifidnak 
resident  in  BirtniogbaBif  and  iM  sipendid 
among  the  butchers^  bakers,  and  otben, 
of  that  town ;  so  that  you  ivill  lose  si 
much  as  you  will  gain."  I  do  not  say 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  have  vsed 
language  like  this ;  but  if  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  address  the  Birminghaift 
Political  Union  in  a  deprecatory  tone  upon 
this  subject  of  non-payment  of  taies^  sack 
is  the  language  that  he  might  have  adopted. 
But  what  has  he  done  ?  He  has  alluded  to 
that  which  was  not  in  their  letter  to  him-^ 
to  the  really  factious  part  of  the  resolutkm 
passed  at  the  meeting,  and  instead  of 
avoiding  all  notice  of  such  a  subject,  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Finance  Minister  of  the 
country,  has  almost  admitted  the  legality 
of  such  refusal,  and  by  noticing  it,  be  has 
magnified  the  injury  which  it  might  occa- 
sion, even  if  it  were  legal.  1  am  sorry 
that  Ministers  of  the  Crown  shouM  have 
condescended  in  the  way  in  which  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  have  done«  It  is  the 
first  time  that  such  a  correspondence  has 


House.     The   noble   Lord   admitted  that  i  heen  entered  into;  I  trust  sincerely  it  may 


be  the  last.  The  noble  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  says,  he  does  not  mean  by  the 
*•  whisper  of  faction,"  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  may  I  then  be  allowed 
to  ask — what  he  does  mean  ?  I  know  net 
what  he  can  mean,  unless  that  were  the 
faction  alluded  to.  Now,  let  uS  see  this 
short  letter ;  its  brevity  will  admit  of  my 
reading  it  to  the  House  without  much  loss 
of  time: — *  I  beg  to  acknowledge,  with 
'  heartfelt  gratitude,  the  undeserved  honour 

*  done  me  by  1 50,000  of  my  countrymen. 
^  Our  prospects  are  now  obscured  for  a 

*  moment,  and  I  trust  only  for  a  moaient' 
la  this  letter,  the  noble  Lord,  ibt  sweim 
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adviser  of  the  Crown,  identifies  himself 
under  the  word  **  our/'  with  those  whom 
headdresses.  Is  it  not  new  to  hear  of 
Cebioet  Ministers  openly  writing  thus  to  a 
popular  assemhly,  and  venturing  to  keep 
oflice  one  momeut  afterwards?  Now 
comet  the  important  paragra])h  : — '  It  is 
*  impoesihle  that  the  whisper  of  a  faction 
'  should  prerail  against  the  voice  of  a  na- 
'  tioo.'  Who  constitute  the  faction?  What 
meant  "  the  whisper  of  faction  ?"  What 
could  the  noble  liord  have  meant  by  using 
each  language?  Faction,  indeed  I  Did 
ha  haar  of  any  secret  influence  at  Court — 
any  private  power  of  the  King — any  threat 
of  dismissal  from  places  about  the  King's 
peiBOn«  used  as  arguments  against  the 
darling  Bill  of  his  Administration  ?  Were 
etrtain  sams  of  money  given  stealthily  to 
Peon,  to  induce  them  to  vote  against  it? 
Wtta  hints  or  promises  proffered  about 
the  raising  or  lowering  the  balls  on  certain 
conmett,  increai^ing  their  number  or  taking 
ionie  away,  with  a  view  of  replacing  them 
by  strawberry  leaves  ?  Were  any  of  these 
means  used  to  influence  members  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  vote 
agaiust  the  King's  Ministers  ?  I  believe 
not;  for  these  have  generally  been  consi- 
dsfod  the  weapons  of  an  Administration. 
Where  is  the  faction,  I  repeat  ?  Is  it  to 
ba  found  in  the  bench  of  Bishops,  so  much 
abased  and  calumniated  even  in  high 
places,  by  persons  from  whom  longudge  of 
violence  to  dignitaries  ought  not  to  have 
been  espected  i  The  Bishops,  at  least, 
have  hitherto  been  accused  of  beini^  habi- 
tually subservient  to  the  powers  that  be. 
Thair  crime  is  that  of  always  voting  with 
the  Administration.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  bare  heard  it  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault, 
that  they  have  not  supported  Government ; 
tbey  have  given  a  vote  by  which  they  had 
much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain — a  vote 
wbichy  at  all  events,  cannot  have  added  to 
their  popularity,  although  it  may  have  en- 
deared them  to  those  who  are  sincere  in 
cfalbnding  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
If  this  faction  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
majority  of  the  Houxe  of  Lords,  what  un- 
known and  secret  cabal  hud  the  r.ohle 
Lord  in  his  head,  when  he  made  use  of 
these  words?  It  the  noble  Lord  certain 
that  the  cry  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill 
is  the  voice  of  the  nation  ?  Have  we  no 
test  by  which  we  ran  measure  this?  What 
dees  the  noble  I^rd  tay  to  the  contejtt 
now  going  on  and  nearly  concluded  in 
Hometshire?      That  was  a    eouuty  in 


which,  at  the  general  election,  and  during 
the  excitement  of  the  last  four  months,  a 
gentleman,  greatly  respected  and  well 
known  to  the  public,  was  rejected,  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Bill  returned. 
Has  the  noble  Lord  a  right  to  talk  of  the 
voice  of  the  nation  when  we  find  in  that 
county  the  Anti-bill  candidate  (I  will  not 
say  the  Anti-reform  candidate)  has  as 
many — [cries  of  **  tnoreT] — I  will  be  sa- 
tisfied with  as  many — as  many  votes  as 
his  opponent  ?  I  shall  be  equally  satisfied 
whether  Lord  Ashley  gains  or  loses  this 
contest — it  will  be  just  the  same  thing 
either  way  for  the  argument,  and  that  ar'- 
gument  is,  that  at  least  the  country  is  di- 
vided on  the  subject.  W^hen  the  country 
comes  to  look  at  this  Bill  with  calmness, 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  Dorsetshire 
will  take  place  all  over  England.  That 
contest  has  been  the  first  trial  since  the 
first  excitement  has  subsided.  I  remember 
that  befure  the  election  it  was  said,  with 
much  boasting,  **  No  Anti-reformer  will 
dare  to  show  his  face  in  Dorsetshire." 
The  boast  has  been  contradicted,  and  that 
contest  shows  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
that  county,  that  the  Government  should 
alter  and  modify  the  Bill.  I  must  know 
from  the  noble  Lord  whom  he  alluded  to 
when  he  talks  of  a  faction,  and  I  must  ask 
him,  whether  he  does  not  deceive  himself 
when  he  supposes  that  the  other  party  are 
**  the  nation  V  With  regard  to  these  riots 
that  have  taken  place  this  day,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  he  has  observed 
that  numbers  of  persons  have  appeared  in 
the  crowd  with  white  ribbons  round  their 
arms,  marked  with  the  words,  *'  National 
rnion.**  Docs  he  know  of  these  general 
combinations,  and  does  he  not  know  that 
when  general  i  ombinations  took  place  in 
1793,  they  were  put  down  ?  and  that  when 
genera]  combinations  again  took  place  in 
1819,  they  were  again  put  down*  I  ask 
hiui  this,  and  I  ask  him,  too,  whether  those 
who  in  Dorsetshire  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  at  least  half  of  the  )>eople,  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  silenced  and  intimidated 
by  such  combination^^  ?  The  traitors, 
under  whatever  guise  thvy  appi-arcd,  were 
put  down  in  1793,  and  again  in  1819; 
and  I  call  on  him  to  remember  the  fact. 
1  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  noble  Lord 
intended  to  direct  these  attacks  !i£;ain«t 
any  one  in  p'irticular,  but  I  f^ay  that  he 
must  and  oti^rht  to  have  Weu  prep?ire'l  for 
them  when  he  wrote  such  a  letter,  i  ssy, 
too,  thst  traitors,  under  whatever  guise 
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they  appear,  must  be  grappled  with,  in- 
stead of  being  caressed.  Those  who  are 
opposed  to  this  Bill  of  Reform  are  accused 
of  desiring  to  govern  against  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  without  any  regard  for 
their  interests.  I  deny  the  fact.  That 
which  is  called  public  opinion  has,  in  this 
instance,  been  uttered  by  persons  who  are 
not  capable  of  forming  any  opinion.  The 
people  ought  to  have  liberty,  and  in  no 
other  country  have  they  more  than  in  this; 
they  ought  to  participate  in  the  advantag:es 
of  the  Government,  and  they  do  so.  Yet 
we  are  put  under  the  imputation  that  we 
who  have  voted  against  the  anomalies  in 
this  Bill,  have  voted  against  all  Reform 
and  against  all  improvement.  It  is  not 
true.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  have  to  separate 
in  a  few  days,  and  I  hope  that,  during  the 
time  of  our  separation,  the  Ministry  will 
have  modified  this  Bill  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  a  safe  measure,  and  that  they 
will  make  it  such  a  measure  as  will  be 
consistent  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
But  when  I  see  those  hand-bills,  fringed 
with  black,  pointing  out  by  name  the 
Peers  who  voted  against  the  Bill,  and  thus 
marking  them  for  the  knife — when  I  see 
these  things — when  I  see  no  police  em- 
ployed to  put  them  down — I  must  suppose, 
that  though  the  Ministers  did  not  intend 
to  create  this  excitement,  they  at  least  have 
the  intention  of  deriving  what  benefit  they 
can  from  the  excitement  itself.  Though 
I  do  not  say  they  wished  to  create  these 
riots,  still  I  must  believe  them  too  happy 
not  to  derive  all  the  advantage  they  can 
from  such  proceedings. 

Lord  AWiorp  said,  the  hon.  Baronet  has 
made  an  attack  on  me  for  having  written, 
as  he  says,  a  letter  to  the  Political  Union. 
I  deny  that  1  did  write  a  letter  to  the  Po- 
litical Union — 1  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  a  meeting,  which  he  said 
consisted  of  150,000  of  my  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  which  he  stated  in  his  letter 
to  me  had  come  to  an  unanimous  vote  of 
approbation  of  my  conduct.  I  know  not 
what  may  be  the  feelings  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, but  mine  must  be  very  different 
from  what  they  are  if  I  did  not  value  the 
language  of  approbation  from  so  large  a 
body  of  my  tellow-countrymen.  I  do 
value  it  highly,  and  when  a  vote  of  thanks 
is  given  to  me  in  that  manner,  I  am  sure 
I  shall  never  be  the  person  who  would  dis- 
dain to  acknowledge  it.    But  what  did  I 


say  in  that  letter  to  which  the  hon.  Barooet 
objects?  I  returned  my  thanks  throngii 
the  Chairman,  for  the  vote  of  approbation 
which  the  meeting  had  given  me,  and  pro- 
fitting  by  that  opportunity,  I  stated  then 
to  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  great  influence  among  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  my  strong  wish  and  desire  that 
he  would  use  that  influence  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  any  unconstitutional  and  illegal 
measures.  I  said,  it  is  true,  that  I  thought 
the  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  a  se- 
rious calamity.  I  do  think  so.  The  hon. 
Baronet  says,  that  by  saying  this  I  pat 
myself  in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Did  I,  by  writing  that  letter,  put  myself  in 
opposition  to  them  ?  Was  it  not  notorious 
before  I  wrote  that  letter,  that  I  must  be 
in  opposition  to  them  by  my  having  sup- 
ported so  long  and  so  eagerly  a  measure 
which  the  House  of  Lords  has  rejected  ? 
The  hon.  Baronet  says,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  did  not  exceed  their  privilegres  in  re- 
jecting this  measure — I  a^ree  with  him 
they  did  not ;  but  if  they  have  the  privi- 
lege of  expressing  their  opinion  on  any 
measure  which  may  be  brought  before 
them,  I  have  also  the  privilege  of  express- 
ing my  opinion  on  what  they  do  with 
respect  to  any  such  measure.  That  opin- 
ion I  have  expressed,  and  I  shall  always 
be  ready  to  express,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  assembly,  whether  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  the  House  of  Commons,  or  whatever 
other  assembly  may  be  against  me,  I  have 
a  right  to  hold  my  opinions,  and  to  express 
them  freely  on  all  occasions.  I  do  not 
see  on  what  ground  it  is,  that  such  a  letter 
as  I  wrote,  or  such  a  letter  as  was  written 
by  my  noble  friend,  can  be  in  any  way 
considered  as  exciting  to  riot,  or  to  illegal 
practices.  The  hon.  Baronet  asks  how  I 
could  write  to  a  man  who  differed  from  me 
on  the  Question  of  the  Currency — I  am 
aware  that  Mr.  Attwood  does  differ  from 
me  on  the  Question  of  the  Currency,  but 
is  that  a  reason  why  I  should  not  express 
my  thanks  to  a  meeting  at  which  he  pre- 
sided, for  their  approbation  of  my  conduct? 
The  hon.  Baronet,  in  his  speech  of  to- 
night, puts  me  in  mind  of  the  speech 
which  I  heard  from  him  in  April  last.  He 
stated  then,  as  he  states  now,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  country  was  against  us. 
The  hon.  Baronet  stated  then,  the  opinion 
of  the  country  would  be  against  us  at  the 
elections ;  on  the  present  occasion  I  admit 
he  does  not  go  so  far,  but  merely  asserts 
that  we  have  not  a  right  to  say,  that  the 
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)piiiu>ii  of  the  country  is  with  us.  I  am 
iitooisbed  that  a  Gentleman  possessed  of 
lb  experience  should  still  labour  under 
och  a  delusion,  and  should  still  so  far 
offer  his  wishes  to  get  the  better  of  his 
idgment  as  to  make  such  an  assertion — 
bat  seeing  what  he  does  see,  and  hearing: 
hat  he  does  hear,  he  should  still  think 
lat  the  opinion  of  the  people  is  not 
earlv  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
Med  Bill.  I  could  not  conceive  it  pos- 
ble  that  such  an  attack  as  this  should 
s  made  upon  me;  and  I  should  have 
loogbt  that  my  letter  was  as  innocent  a 
tter  as  ever  was  written ; .  and  I  must  say 
^Dy  that  any  Englishman  who  should 
!ceive  the  thanks  of  a  large  body  of  his 
llow-couDtrymen,  and  should  disdain  to 
rkoowledge  them,  would  act  upon  feel- 
igs  contrary  to  any  feelings  I  possess,  or 
)pe  I  ever  shall  possess. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  said,  the  noble 
CMrd  had  quoted  the  language  he  was 
ippoted  to  have  used  in  April  last,  but 
te  noble  Lord  had  not  quoted  correctly. 
'.t  (Sir  R.  Vyvyan)  had  then  declared, 
tat  he  thought  the  dissolution  dangerous, 
dcause  any  Government  would  succeed  by 
(citing  the  passions  of  the  people  on  a 
ibject  similar  to  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
sld  now  the  same  opinions,  and  time  had 
iUch  opened  many  persons*  eyes.  The 
salt  of  the  Dorsetshire  election  was  one 
'Oof  of  the  truth  of  his  former  assertions 
id  his  present  opinions. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  did  not  intend  to 
ill  in  question  the  discretion  of  the  noble 
ftrd  who  had  just  addressed  the  House, 
It  he  must  confess,  that  he  entertained  a 
try  different  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
tter  of  the  other  noble  Lord  ;  and  view- 
ghim  in  the  situation  which  be  now  filled 
-chat  of  a  sworn  Minister  of  the  Crown 
-it  must  be  admitted,  that  whatever 
ight  be  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
lat  noble  Lord,  he  should  have  withheld 
mself  from  expressing  them  to  that  ex- 
nt,  being  a  Crown  Minister.  It  was 
och  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
rite  such  a  letter,  still  more  that  he  should 
t  far  forget  himself  as  now  to  justify  it. 
hey  had  this  day  seen  the  repetition  of 
I  evil,  which,  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
(  Chancellor,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
I  the  Woolsack  had,  in  mistake  of  the 
w»  stated  not  to  be  illegal.  That  noble 
id  learned  Lord  had  then  stated,  that  the 
ling  in  procession  in  large  bodies  with 
iga  and  derices  was  not  illegal.    As  a 
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consequence  of  that  doctrine,  a  Peer  of 
the  realm    had   this    day  been  severely 
wounded  by  a  mob.     Let  him  guard  him« 
self  from  calling  those  who  went  up  with 
Addresses  to  the  King  this  day,  a  mob. 
He  meant  no  such  thing;  but  the  circum- 
stance of  their  going  up  in  procession  pro- 
duced a  mob.     He  was  in  the  next  house 
to   that  to  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  came  to  join  his  colleague,  and 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion, and   the  windows  of  the  house   in 
which  he  was  were  broken  by  the  mob, 
who  had  assembled  in  consequence  of  the 
procession.     The  people  of  the  procession 
were  waiting  for  the  hon.  Members ;  for  he 
happened,  unfortunately  in  this  instance,  to 
have  been  behind  his  time,  and  while  they 
were  waiting,  it  was  the  amusement  of  the 
multitude  to  break  the  Earl  of  Bristol's 
windows.     The  words  of  men  of  rank  and 
consequence  were  of  importance,  and  with 
all  their  ability  and  desire  for  the  public 
good,  if  they  would  speak  or  write  in  such 
a  manner,  they  must  produce  a  bad  effect. 
He  implored  the  noble  Lord  (the  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces)  to  explain  what  he 
meant  in  the  letter  he  had  addressed  to 
the  Political   Union.     He  (Mr.  Bankes) 
must  consider,  that  that  letter  was  intended 
to  include  in  the  stigma  of  faction  a  part 
at  least,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  if  it  did  in- 
clude even  a  portion  of  that  majority,  he 
asked  whether  there  was  anything  to  jus- 
tify such  an  imputation  ?    The  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords  was  respectaole,  and 
showed  what  were  the  opinions  of  the 
Peers  in  spite  of  the  late  creations  made 
for   the  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  the 
measure. 

Lord  Ebrington  rose  to  order.  He  sub- 
mitted that  it  was  out  of  order  for  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  to  speak  of  these 
creations  as  made  for  an  improper  purpose. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  not  out  of  order, 
unless  he  said  that  these  creations  were  an 
improper  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  He  had  not  said  so,  and  the 
noble  Lord  by  his  objection  seemed  to  as- 
sume that  there  had  been  an  improper  ex- 
ercise of  those  prerogatives  when  he 
called  the  allusion  disorderly. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  fully  concurred  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Speaker;  but  if  the 
noble  Lord  thought  the  allusion  disorderly 
— though  he  by  no  means  entertained  the 
same  opinion — he  would  put  himself  into 
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the  noble  Lord's  hands,  and  would  withdraw 
the  observation.  He  now  came  totheDorset- 
shire  election,  and  be  was  happy  for  the 
information  of  the  other  side  of  the  House 
to  inform  them,  that  the  numbers  polled 
havin^^  exceeded  what  had  ever  been  polled 
in  any  former  election,  Lord  Ashley  was 
now  ten  a  head  on  the  gross  poll.  That 
was  the  state  of  the  tenth  day's  poll,  and 
the  cc!itest  might  yet  terminate  in  favour 
of  liivf  other  side ;  but  whether  it  did  or 
noi ,  it  would  equally  disprove  that  which  j 
was  cdiled  the  unequivocal  expression  of 
the  approbation  of  the  country  with  regard 
to  the  Reform  Bill.  He  ventured  thus 
modestly  to  express  himself  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  election,  because  he  found 
upon  the  canvass,  that  the  respectable 
people  of  the  county  declared  that  they 
feared  not  the  mob  (for  there  was  no  mob 
in  the  county),  but  the  vengeance  of  those 
whom  no  man  could  avoid  or  meet — in- 
cendiaries. He  stated  upon  his  honour, 
that  respectable  men  whom  he  had  can- 
vassed said  to  him,  "  our  hearts  are  with 
you,  but  if  we  should  vote  for  you  we 
should  be  in  dread  of  incendiaries.**  If 
they  lost  the  election,  it  would  be  from 
that  fear,  and  that  fear  the  letter  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  calculated  to  create ;  for 
though  it  did  not  justify  excesses,  it  went 
far  to  keep  alive  that  fearful  state  of  ex- 
citement now  existing  in  several  counties. 
He  had  called  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  *'  the  whisper  of  a 
faction."  He  (Mr.  Bankes)  would  tell  that 
noble  Lord,  that  if  that  description  were 
true,  he  would  rather  have  with  him  the 
whisper  of  a  faction  than  the  clamour  of  a 
mob.  No  doubt  the  noble  Lord  would 
thank  him  for  the  opportunity  thus  given 
of  stating  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase. 

Lord  John  Russell  said :  The  Houite 
will  indulge  me  for  a  few  minutes,  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  has 
made  such  a  call  upon  me.  He  asks  me 
what  is  the  sense  which  I  put  on  the  words 
of  my  letter?  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  1 
already  stated,  I  deny  any  intention  of 
calling  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  name  of  a  faction.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  as  perfect  a  right  to  reject  the 
Reform  Bill  as  this  House  has  to  approve 
of  it;  but  I  conceive  that  there  may  be 
factions  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament — 
that  they,  instead  of  examining  a  measure, 
and  weighing  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, may  look  to  their  own  advan 


tages  and  their  own  ends,  as  a  factioa; 
and  I  conceive,  that  when  there  are  noffl- 
bers  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  the 
whispers  of  a  faction  combined  together 
may  have  the  greatest  influence  on  those 
who  are  disinterested.     That,  I  conceive, 
may  take  place  in  any  house  or  body  of 
men  ;  and   without  again  referring  to  Che 
House  of  Lords,  which  I  do  not  wish  un- 
necessarily to  make  the  subject  of  diseas- 
sion,  I  will  say,  that  that  is  what  did  take 
place  in  this  House  of  Commons  previoa 
to  the  dissolution,  when  there  was  ami- 
jority  against  the  Ministers,  not  upoat 
consideration  of  the  merits  or  denMrits  of 
General  Gascoyne's  motion,  bat  obtaiaed 
by  the  work  of  faction.     I  will  not,  as  I 
said  before,  enter  into  the  coodnct  of  tbr 
House  of  Lords,  as  the  discuasion  ia  ooe 
House  of  the  proceeding  and  votes  of 
another  is  most  inconvenient ;  but  I  mmt 
and  do  say,  that  the  opposition  to  the  Re- 
form Bill  was,  in  many  quarters,  conducted 
with  the  spirit    of  faction.      Many  bos. 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  talked 
of  ours  as  a  profligate  measure,  and  of 
our  conduct  as  wicked  and  profligate  in 
producing   it.     Was  not  this   aomtwhat 
like  the  language  of  faction  ?     But  what 
is  faction?     Dr.  Johnson  haa  given  the 
definition  under  the  words  ''Whig*' and 
''Tory;"   and    the  only   fault   1   should 
6nd  with  the  definition  in  the  preaentdtj 
is,  that  the  meanings  given  to  the  two 
words  in  his  Dictionary  ought  to  be  re- 
versed.     Under   the   word    "Whig"  he 
writes,   "the  name  of  a  faction;     aad 
under  the  word  "Tory*'  he  says,  •  one  who 
'  adheres  to  the  ancient  Conatitution  of 
'  the  State  and  the  apostolical  hierarchy 
'  of  the  Church  of  England,  oppoaed  to  t 
'  Whig.'    If  so  grave  a  man  aa  Dr.  John* 
son,  in  his  Dictionary  of •  the  English  laa- 
guage,  can  thus  advisedly,  and  uponcoa* 
sideration,  use  the  word  faction  aS'^ppliea- 
ble  to  a  body  in  the  State,  I  know  not  why 
it  may  not  be  permitted  to  me  to  aay  that 
now  the  definitions  ought  to  be  changed, 
and  that  Whigs  are  those  who  wish  by  Re* 
form  to  restore  the  old  Constitution  of  the 
State,   and   (hat  Tories  ere  the  faetion 
banded  in  opposition  to  them.     Till  this 
day  I  did  not  know  that  there  waa  any- 
thing  culpable  in  a  large  meeting  giving  a 
Minister  their  thanks,  or  in  hia  acknow- 
ledging the  honour.     With  regard  to  the 
creation  of  Peers,  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  George  Bankes) 
has  alluded,  he  must  know  that  there  wai 
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crattkm  tt  the  Coronation  of  George  4th  serred,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  mea« 
sd  that  there  was  the  same  number,  or  sure  of  the  Qovemment.  If  they  thought 
nly  a  tmall  number  less  then  created  than  ,  that  peace  would  be  better  preserved  by 
'Cve  created  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation  their  not  being  in  office,  they  would  be 
f  William  4th  And  I  must  say,  besides,  happy  to  retire  ;  for  there  would  not  then 
bat  I  know  not  if  any  Member  of  this  .  rest  on  them  the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
lome  has  a  right  to  con^plain  of  the  ere-  j  ing  it,  now  created  by  the  rejection  of  the 
tioo  of  Peers,  if  the  prerogative  of  the  measure.  It  is  a  painful  and  a  difficult 
komn  has  been  exercised  in  the  same  situation  for  a  Minister  to  be  placed  in,  to 
lanner  that  it  has  always  before  been  ex- '  recommend  a  measure  which  is  so  much  to 
pcbed  on  similar  occasions ;  and  I  l>e-  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  and  then 
ev«that  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle-  :  aften^ards  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
lan  pleases  to  make  a  motion  on  the  sub-  :  allaying  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  re- 
set tor  blame  to  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  ijection  of  that  measure  has  occasioned. 
nr  advising  this  exercise  of  prerogative,  he  1  That  is  a  situation  which  no  man  can  covet 
Pimld  not  find  any  supporters.  Nor  is  it '  —  no  man  can  envy ;  but  it  is  the  situa- 
t  ^1  wonderful,  or  at  all  out  of  the  course,  tion  in  which  the  present  Ministers  feel 
hite  tboie  who  are  now  in  power,  believ-   themselves  compelled  to  remain,  thinking. 


1kg  the  neasate  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  be 
laaanairy  to  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
|0  eouiitry,  have  advised  his  Majesty  to 
xmiinr  the  honour  of  the  peerage  on  those 
rho  were  known  to  be  m  favour  of  that 
aaasure,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in 
Miwer  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation  of 
Scorge  4th  advised  his  Majesty  to  adopt 
be  same  course  with  respect  to  those  who 
tare  favourable  to  the  measures  they  were 
hen  pursuing.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
bis,  1  know  not  how  the  accusation  can 
»  bnraght  against  ns  that  this  creation 
•as  for  the  expressed  and  avowed  purpose 
if  Baking  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
I  can  only  say  for  one,  I  never  expressed 
ir  avowed  such  a  purpose;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  there  has  been  any  such  avowal  on 
the  part  of  my  right  hon.  and  noble 
liricDda.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
bat  spoken  of  the  Government  as  wishing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  excitement.     On 


as  they  do,  that  their  retirement,  so  far  from 
occasioning  a  cessation  of  irritation,  would 
be  the  signal  for  the  renewal  and  extension 
in  a  more  serious  manner,  of  those  excesses 
which  have  this  night  been  so  much  de- 
plored. I  am  not  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cussions that  have  been  raised  to-night, 
and  I  cannot  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  I,  or 
any  of  my  colleagues,  am  in  any  way 
chargeable  with  having  occasioned  the 
excitement  that  now  exists.  After  the  ex- 
planation I  have  given,  I  am  ready  to 
bear  any  blame  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  may  think  attaches  to  me. 

Mr.  Goulburti  concurred  in  the  observa- 
tion which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  not  to  add 
to  the  excitement  which  at  present  pre- 
vailed out  of  doors ;  and  he  trusted  that, 
whatever  remarks  might  fall  from  him,  they 
would  not  be  attended  with  such  an  un- 
fortunate effect.      The  noble  Lord  (the 


that  point  I  must  say  one  word  :  the  re-  i  Paymaster  of  the  Forces)  had  vindicated 
jactioB  of  the  Reform  Bill  I  considered  as  !  one  paragraph  in  the  letter  which  had  been 
I  aarious  calamity,  not  so  much  as  en-  brought  before  the  attention  of  theHouse,  on 
langering  the  final  success  of  the  measure  grounds  which  he  considered  most  extra- 
-«for  f  do  not  think  it  will  be  endangered  j  ordinary — extraordinary,  if  assumed  by 
— Irat  on  account  of  the  excitement  to ;  any  Member  of  that  House,  but  ten 
which  it  was  sure  to  give  rise.  It  is  the  :  times  more  extraordinary  when  assumed 
Ivtj  of  those  who  are  his  Majesty's  ad- 1  by  a  Cabinet  Minister,  of  whom  the  tran- 
riMrs — it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretaries  of'  qiiillity  of  the  country  ought  to  be  the  pe* 
State— to  endeavour  to  calm,  to  allay  ex- '  culiar  care.  He  was  not  present  when 
eitenent  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  pre-  *  this  discussion  commenced,  because,  in  at- 
veot  any  tumult  of  this  kind  ;  and,  indeed,  tempting  to  reach  the  House,  he  had  been 
Id  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  put  down  overborne  by  an  assembled  multitude. 
MMh  tumults.  To  the  Ministers  of  the  =  How  had  the  noble  Lord  attempted  to 
Crown,  therefore,  so  far  from  these  tumults  ;  vindicate  that  part  of  his  letter  in  which 
md  this  excitement  being  an  advantage  of  he  spoke  of  '<  the  whisper  of  a  faction  pre- 
ivbich  they  wish  to  ovail  themselves,  they  vailing  against  the  voice  of  the  nation  ?" 
ara  a  great  disadvantage ;  for  it  is  neces- ,  The  noble  Lord  had  forsooth  referred  the 
nry  that  peace  should  be  completely  pre-  j  Hotise  to  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  the 
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word  "faction."  Did  the  noble  Lord 
really  see  no  difference  in  the  use  of  that 
word  by  an  individual  writing  a  dictionary, 
and  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  ?  The  words  of 
the  noble  Lord,  if  unexplained,  would 
naturally  seem  to  apply  to  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he  thought  that 
the  noble  Lord  must  be  sensible  of  the  in- 
discretion into  which  hehad  been  betrayed ; 
but  he  could  tell  that  nobleLord,  that  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  escape  from  that  indiscre- 
tion by  a  reference  to  a  lexicographer. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  designate  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  the  '*  whisper  of  a  faction/' 
but  he  understood  the  noble  Lord  to  state, 
that  part  of  the  majority  were  factious. 
Was  it,  he  asked,  proper  for  a  Cabinet 
Minister  to  hold  up  to  the  multitude  of 
Birmingham,  that  part  of  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Lords  were  influenced,  not 
by  their  own  conscientious  opinions,  but  by 
factious  motives?  And  to  whom  was  the 
noble  Lord's  letter  addressed  ?  To  the 
Chairman  of  a  meeting  of  150,000  persons, 
who,  at  the  time  the  noble  Lord  was 
writing,  had  not  met  to  deprecate  the  actual 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  but  to  induce  that  House  to 
pass  it  by  a  display  of  numbers,  and  by 
the  employment  of  threats.  The  noble 
Lord  might  wish  to  prevent  excitement, 
but  he  had  taken  an  unfortunate  course 
to  secure  that  object. 

Sir  Adolphus  Dairy mple  said,  that  he 
had  been  present  at  part  of  the  transac- 
tions to-day.  At  about  three  o'clock  he 
was  riding  in  Hyde  Park,  when  he  saw  a 
column  of  people  approaching,  headed  by 
a  person  with  a  white  flag.  The  main 
stream  passed  the  bronze  flgure,  and  had 
gone  by  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, when  some  mischievous  person  threw 
a  stone,  and  others  then  followed  his  ex- 
ample, while  the  crowd  halted  and  stood 
locking  at  what  was  passing.  He  had  also 
watched  them,  and  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  about  twenty  men  and  boys  were 
pelting  his  Grace's  windows.  Those  who 
were  following  the  white  flag,  at  least  took 
no  steps  to  prevent  this  outrage;  and 
when  they  were  tired  of  standing  they 
began  to  move  away,  but  not  until  a  cry 
of  ''police"  had  been  raised,  and  the 
people  began  to  disperse.  He  then  waited 
upon  Colonel  Rowan,  and  represented, 
that,  considering  the  situation  of  his 
Grace's  house,  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
detachment  of  police  there  to  protect  it; 


but  Colonel  Rowan  gave  bim  an  explana- 
tion which  showed  that  the  police  foree 
was  so  posted  in  various  directions,  that 
the  men  could  not  be  spared  for  that  par- 
ticular duty.  That  explanation  had  ap- 
peared entirely  satisfactory  to  him,  and  he 
said  so,  that  no  undeserved  blame  might 
attach  to  the  heads  of  the  police  establuh- 
ment.  He  had  risen  to  state  these  facti; 
but,  as  he  was  upon  his  legs,  he  might  add, 
that  he  was  entirely  satisfied  by  the  expla- 
nation of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellorof 
the  Exchequer ;  but  he  could  not  say  that 
the  attempt  of  the  same  kind  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  hid 
produced  at  all  the  same  favourable  im- 
pression upon  his  mind.  The  insiouatioii 
certainly  was,  that  the  majority  of  4)m 
House  of  Lords  was  a  branch  of  a  factios. 
He  would  ask  whether  the  noble  Lord  hid 
never  heard  of  a  Government  being  sup- 
ported by  a  faction  ? 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell:  The  noble  Lord 
has  said,  that  I  called  the  Reform  Bill  a 
profligate  measure,  and  he  in  a  manner 
challenges  me  to  repeat  the  term.     I  cer- 
tainly  said  that  it  was  Jacobinical  and 
revolutionary,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the 
inference  may  be  that  it  is  profligate ;  bat, 
in  the  course  of  the  many  discussions,  1 
did  not  use  that  word.     Such  expressions 
as  I  did  employ  I  am  not  disposed  to  with- 
draw, and  what  I  have  said  I  usually  stick 
to.     I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  never  on 
any  occasion  did  I  cast  out  the  sligbleit 
imputation  against  the  abilities  or  conduct 
of  the   noble  Lord.      At    present  I  am 
dragged  into  this  discussion;  I  am  dragged 
into  it  by   the  noble    Lord,    and  being 
dragged  into  it,  I  must  say,  that  two  more 
improper  letters,  bearing  the  signatures  of 
Cabinet    Ministers,   were    never  written 
than  those  signed  Al thorp  and  llusselL   I 
give  my  opinion  on  them,  not  as  a  volun- 
teer, but  because  I  am  drag^ged  into  the 
discussion  by  the  noble  Lord.     If  I  ad- 
dress   myself   to    a  lawyer,    if,   indeed, 
Ministers  have  a  lawyer   among  them,  I 
shall  be  told  that  a  meeting  of  150,000 
persons,  assembled  under  certain  symbols 
of  concert,  according  to  the  undoubted 
decision  of  constitutional  lawyers,  is  a  mis- 
demeanour.    If  an  authority  be  required, 
I  will  refer  the  lawyers,  if  any  there  are  oa 
the  other  side,  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt, 
who  has  held  expresslv,  that  *  an  array  of 

*  people,  consisting  of  unusual  numbers, 
'  congregated  together  is  a  terror^andasit 

*  were  an  assault  upon  the  people.'  Those 
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•m  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  learned 
id  enlightened  constitutional  lawyers  that 
fer  sat  in  Westminster  Hall.  What  are 
ic  ftcU  ?  After  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
f  the  House  of  Lords,  two  of  the  King's 
ibinet  Ministers  take  it  into  their  heads 
I  write  letters  to  the  Chairman  of  a  pub- 
i  meeting ;  I  was  not  in  the  House  when 
m  question  was  put  regarding  the  letter 
^  the  noble  Paymaster  of  the  Forces — I 
id  not  hear  the  accusation,  but  I  heard 
ledefencey  and  that  defence  seemed  to  me 
Mt  unfortunate.  If  it  were  written  from 
•dTcrlence  (a  word,  by  the  way,  not  un- 
lowii  to  the  Cabinet) — in  a  moment  of 
Me,  and  in  the  overflowing  of  the  grati- 
ide  of  the  noble  Lord  for  the  support 
IGered  to  him  and  his  friends,  he  might 
ite  told  him  so :  but  no,  he  deliberately 
Iters  upon  his  defence,  which  turns  out 
>  be,  not  a  satisfactory  answer,  but  a 
tetai^ysical  sophistication.  Then  he 
innts  us,  forsooth,  with  being  Tories,  and 
t  tells  us  how  Dr.  Johnson  defines  the 
Otds  "  Whig-  and  "  Tory  ;"  but  if  the 
nble  Lord  quote  one  page  from  Dr.  John- 
m,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  another, 
ad  elsewhere  I  find  that  great  authority 
iving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  "  Devil 
at  the  first  Whig*'— I  do  not  say  so  ;  it 
oold  be  irregular  and  unparliamentary  in 
le  to  say  it,  but  I  may,  after  the  example 
r  the  noble  Lord,  back  myself  by  so 
PSist  a  literary  authority.  As  1  said  be- 
wtf  I  did*not  mean  to  have  taken  part  in 
lis  discussion,  but  1  am  dragged  into  it ; 
sd  of  the  letter  of  the  noble  Chancellor 
r  the  Exchequer  I  must  observe,  that  it 
to  me  grievously  improper.  What 
he  tell  the  people? — **  Pray  do  not 
B  violent — do  not  refuse  to  pay  taxes ;" 
ad  why  are  they  not  to  refuse  ?  Not  be- 
nise  it  is  against  the  law,  and  because  they 
31  expose  themselves  to  certain  punish- 
lent,  but  because  they  will  endanger  the 
loeess  of  the  Reform  Bill.  '*  Do  not," 
lys  the  noble  Lord,  "  endanger  the  sue- 
ns  of  that  measure  by  virtue  of  which 
<o  retain  our  places  in  his  Majesty's 
omicils.''  This  was  very  sensible  advice 
I  the  noble  Lord,  as  far  as  regarded  his 
vn  interests.  The  noble  Paymaster  of 
It  Forces  went  into  other  topics,  which 
iball  not  pass  over,  as  1  mean  this  night 
>gife  notice  of  a  motion.  Among  other 
Hogs,  he  tells  us,  that  he  hopes  the  de- 
Btea  this  evening  will  preserve  the  tone  of 
loderation  of  the  other  night.    Let  me 

fk  the  noble  Lord  whether  ho  alludei  to 


the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Calne,  whose  sentiments  were  so 
heartily  adopted  by  the  Ministers?  That 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  told  us, 
among  other  moderate  sentiments,  that  the 
law  did  not  depend  for  its  virtue  and  effi- 
cacy upon  its  own  vigour,  and  that  it  was 
merely  a  dead  letter,  unless  supported  by 
the  strength  of  public  opinion — in  other 
words,  that  public  opinion  is  the  law,  for 
law  is  not  tne  law  without  it.  That  doc- 
trine, I  remember,  was  vehemently  cheered 
by  his  Majesty's  Ministers — by  the  ad- 
herents, I  may  call  them,  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Calne,  although,  perhaps,  I 
may  not  call  them  a  faction  ;  he  contended 
and  they  admitted  that  the  arhitrium 
popularis  aura  was  the  only  law  of  the 
land.  Then  the  noble  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  with  his  milk  and  water  executive 
Government — his  lemonade  and  orgeate 
Ministry — talks  of  the  destruction  of  the 
palaces  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  :  when  he 
spoke  of  the  acts  of  violence  and  insurrec- 
tion against  Peers  of  the  Realm  and  their 
property,  surely  he  might  have  picked  out  a 
little  stronger  phrase  from  his  vocabulary 
than  the  admission  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  public  authorities  to  calm  the  popular 
excitement.  I  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Government  to  suppress  and  to  punish — 
to  exert  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  in  its 
full  force ;  and  I  refer  the  noble  Lord 
again  to  his  dictionary  to  find  some  form 
of  words  that  may  convey  that  such  acts 
of  criminality  shall  be  met  by  adequate 
and  condign  punishment.  I  say,  and  I  say 
it  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Go- 
vernment have  connived  at  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence encouraged  by  their  own  organ,  the 
leading  journal  The  Times,  which  has  been 
daily  exciting  and  irritating  the  people. 
I  remember  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Calne  told  us  the  other  night, 
that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  were 
but  as  rusty  nails;  it  seems  but  too  true, 
that  they  are  as  inefficient  as  they  are  de- 
cayed ;  and  when  the  bill  for  giving  a  re- 
tiring pension  to  Mr.  Abercrorobie,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scot- 
land, shall  come  before  this  House,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  tack  his  Majesty's  Attorney 
General  by  way  of  rider  to  it.  Sure  I  am 
that  no  man  better  deserves  to  retire,  al- 
though whether  he  deserves  a  pension  for 
retiring,  may  be  another  question.  I  think 
that  thecountry  would  notlosemuchbypay- 
ine:  htm  for  dispensing  with  his  services. 

Wbeu  I  see  these  excitements  and  proTOca^ 
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lions  to  violence  and  burnings  in  papers  that 
are  friendly  to  Ministers,  I  can  only  sup- 
pose, by  no  great  stretch  of  fancy,  that  the 
oflBce  of  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General  is 
yacant.      Out  of  doors  I  know  that  there 
are  many  who  distrust  Government  at  the 
present  crisis  ;  and  in  doors,  I,  for  one,  in 
a  tone  as  loud  as  I  can  raise,  will  assert 
that  I  distrust  it.     I  do  not  see  opposite — 
yes,  I  do  see  opposite — the  right  hou. 
tinder-Secretary  for  the   Home   Depart- 
ment, against  whom  no  complaint  can  be 
justly  made  for  what  he  has  either  said  or 
done  in  connexion  with  the  Reform  BilL 
I   eutertain    the  highest  respect  for  the 
talents  and  firmness  of  mind  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  that  department,  and 
perhaps  intelligence  of  what  has  just  passed 
at  Nottingham  has  not  yet  reached  the 
Home  Office ;  but,  let  me  ask,  would  the 
noble  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  recommend 
merely  calmness  and  soothing  syrup  for 
the  popular  irritation,  if  Woburn  Abbey 
had  been  burnt  down  instead  of  Notting- 
ham Castle  ?  The  destruction  of  the  noble 
Lord's  ancestral  mansion  would,  I  appre- 
hend, occasion  some  trifling  ripple  upon 
the  glassy  surface  of  his  temper,  however 
he  may  talk  of  moderating  public  excite- 
ment and  calming  the  public  mind.     It 
may  be  very  well  for  him  to  endeavour  to 
induce  us  to  believe  that  what  we  witness  is 
only  a  transient  feeling — the  mere  inflam- 
mable gas  and  fumigation  of  the  moment, 
but  would  not  his  equanimity — his  im- 
perturbable spirit — his  unshaken  nerves  be 
a  little  discomposed  if  he  were  told  that  a 
lawless  mob  had   destroyed   one  of  the 
mansions  belonging  to  his  own  family  — 
this,  too,  merely  because  his  noble  father 
had  ventured  to  discharge  his  duty  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  ?    The  four  Ministers 
I  see  opposite  would  not  tell  the  truth  if 
they  said  that  their  minds  would  remain 
tranquil,  while  the  torch  was  set  to  the 
palaces  of  any  of  their  noble  supporters. 
Yet,  as  the  attack  has  been  made  upon  the 
property  of  their  opponents,  this  is  the 
calmness,  this  is  the  equanimity,  the  noble 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  wishes  to  be  pre- 
served. 

Lord  John  Russell :  I  know  not  whether 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  heard  me, 
but  what  I  said  was  this,  '*  That  the  attack 
upon  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  otlier  similar  transactions,  nothing 
could  induce  me  to  palliate  or  excuse. 

Sir  Charles  Wetf^ell:  1  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  words  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  I 


contend  nevertheless,  that  the  exprasoi 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  tki 
times.     I  beg  to  ask  the  right  boo.  Pint 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  has  iust  tskes 
his  seat,  whether,  if   •  ship   had  bets 
wrecked  in  a  tempest,  he  would  talk  of  it 
as  a  calm  ?    Then  I  maintain,  that  if  Go- 
vernment  have  not  been  excitieg  tbeie 
proceedings,  they  have  been  connivii^  st 
them.     The  noble  Lord,  in  his  most  isi- 
proper  letter,  tells  the  people.  Be  tranqsii, 
not  because  you  will  break  the  law,  but 
because  you  will  defeat  the  Reform  Bill: 
this  is  the  respectable  logic — this  the  iw« 
statesmanlike  princip1e---^is  the  deieUc* 
tion  of  duty — for  I  can  use  no  less  forcible 
expression — contained  in  the  two  letten 
to   the  illegally  constituted  Birmingbsm 
Union.     I  have  felt  called  upon  tp  stj, 
that  I  do  not  confide  in  the  exertions  of 
Government    to   suppress    disturbancei; 
and  what  is  more,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  public  confide  in  them  :  on  the  con* 
trary,  I  am  persuaded  that  my  opinioD  is 
the  general  opinion,  and  that  Ministen 
will  use  the  disturbances,  as  the  vehicle 
and  means  of  carrying  their  Reform  Bill ; 
and  in  proof  I  vouch  the  letter  of  the 
noble  Lord.     Having  become  acquainted 
with  what  has  passed  at  Nottineham,  it  is 
ray  intention — I  fairly  say  it — favow  itr- 
I  do  not  meanly  and  dirtily  whisper  away 
my  words — to  give  notice  of  a  motion  oa 
the  subject.     I  do  not  believe  that  lii- 
nisters  will  boldly,  manfully,  and  ene^ 
getically  use  the  constitutional  powen  in 
their  hands  to  control  and  suppress  these 
scandalous  and  anti-social  outrages.     Be- 
lieving it  I  will  say  it,  and  saymg  I  will 
adhere  to  it.     I  cannot  regularly  move  at 
present,  and  therefore  I  shall  give  notice, 
that  I  will  to-morrow  move  an  Address  to 
the  Crown,  praying  that  a  Special  Com- 
mission may  be  issued  to  try  the  ofiendeis 
concerned  in  the  outrage  of  burning  down 
Nottingham  Castle,  the  property  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  con- 
cerned in  the  other  disorders  committed 
in  that  neighbourhood.    I  came  down  to 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  giving  that 
notice ;  but  as  the  noole  Lord  has  caDed 
upon  me,  I  have  shown  that  I  am  ready  to 
meet  him.     I  am  ready  to  state  in  strong 
terms — in   unmeasured  terms— in  aftroog 
and  unmeasured  terms — that  Government, 
in  permitting  the  attack,  not  only  upon  thii 
House  but  upon  the  other  House  of  Fsr- 
liament,  and  upon  the  property  of  private 
individuals^  have  yielcied  to  ue  most  1- 
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hgtl  ihreaU  and  intimidation,  at  the  daily 
piOpagttion  of  which  Ministers  hare  pur- 

C\j  and  sedulously  connived.  It  is 
by  every  moral  and  legal  writer, 
that  tbeie  is  aa  slender  a  distinction  as  the 
■obic  Lord  has  drawn  regarding  his  word 
'*  faction**  between  the  Magistrate  who 
eonnivea  at  a  crime  and  the  offender  who 
•oamita  it;  and  although  I  cannot  regu- 
larly ffivtt  By  notice  of  motion  now,  I  can 
iBiar  mlo  the  subject  [cries of  *'  Qvestion"], 
I  do  not  know  who  calls  '*  Question," 
bat  whoever  he  be,  he  will  call  it  in  vain :  he 
■My  put  it  in  his  pocket  until  I  have  done  : 
ha  may  keep  it  in  loculo,  to  be  produced 
at  a  more  convenient  time.  1  have  said 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  mansion  has 
baaa  burnt  down  merely  because  he  voted 
agaiaat  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  let  the  noble 
Laid  know,  that  by  a  happy  convertibility 
af  public  opinion,  which  changes  with  the 
atmoat  rapidity,  and  without  the  possibility 
af  control,  the  attack  even  upon  Woburn 
Abbay  may  not  be  long  postponed.  At 
picaent  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle's  property 
aaa  been  destroyed,  because  he  is  the 
aacmy  of  Reform :  to-morrow  the  property 
af  tha  Russells  may  be  assailed,  because 
tbay  are  friendly  to  it.  I  need  not  remind 
tha  noble  Lord,  that  there  is  a  vast  body 
oat  of  doors  who  look  with  as  much  con- 
tempt on  this  10/.  clause  as  I  do  upon  the 
whole  measure :  proximus  ardet  Ucalegon, 
and  Tavistock  Abbey,  Althorp  House  and 
Chatsworth,  may  be  among  the  next  to 
ba  aacrificed. 

Sir  John  Wrotiesiey  spoke  to  order,  on 
the  ground  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
pointing  out  places  to  be  the  objects  of  po- 
palar  fury. 

The  lAeaker  concurred  that  such  might 
ba  the  cnect,  and  that  it  was,  consequently, 
oat  of  order. 

Sir  Chfurks  Wctherell :  1  do  not  appre- 
hend that  the  people — the  tide  of  the  mob 
—the  "  turbid  flowing  base" — will  need 
my  information  if  they  at  any  future 
pwiod  should  have  a  spark  of  fire  for  any 
of  thoM  splendid  fabrics  :  but  I  think  the 
objection  of  the  hon.  Baronet  would  have 
ooma  with  much  more  fitness  during  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
lor  Calne  on  a  former  night,  for  whose  in- 
chemeota  he  seems  disposed  to  have  so 
much  charity.  I  was  going  to  conjure 
Government  not  to  act  on  the  inferior 
principle  of  soothing  popular  passion  and 
talming  irritation^  but  at  once  to  take  of- 
(tndeia  intocuitodyi  and  to  punish  them. 


For  this  purpose  I  would  remind  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  coadjutors,  that  those  who 
are  now  friendly  to  Reform,  may  hereafter 
be  its  enemies;  and  that  the  smalle»t 
change  in  the  wind  of  politics  will  blow 
the  flame  from  the  mansions  of  their  o|  pOr 
nents  to  their  own.  When  revolution 
begins,  no  man  can  tell  where  it  will  end, 
nor  whose  property  may  be  lacrifioed  to 
the  alternations  of  popular  fury ;  and  e^'ery 
man  who  thinks  differently  from  me  on 
such  a  point  may  have  the  brains  of  a  cox- 
comb, but  not  the  intellect  of  a  man.  I 
repeat,  that  out  of  doors  no  confidence  is 
felt  that  Government  will  exert  due  and 
legal  means  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  property  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Stanley :  I  am  sure  the  House  will 
feel,  that  no  man  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent Administration — serving  his  Majesty 
at  a  time  of  peculiar  danger — at  a  time 
when,  [  will  venture  to  say,  no  other  Ad- 
ministration could  be  formed  that  would 
possess  sufficient  confidence  in  the  coun- 
try to  carry  it  through  its  difficulties — 
could  be  expected  to  restrain  the  feeling! 
of  indignation  which  now  agitate  my 
breast  at  the  outrageous  attack  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  However  un- 
necessary for  the  satisfaction  of  the  coun- 
try, and  however  impossible  it  may  be  to 
convince  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
I  may  say,  for  one  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Administration,  it  is  due  to  our  cha* 
raclcrs,  as  men  filling  responsible  situa- 
tions, to  repudiate,  as  utterly  unworthy  of 
him  to  have  made,  and  of  us  to  endure, 
the  imputation  he  has  thrown  out — that 
we  have  encouraged  the  outrages  to  which 
he  adverts. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell:  I  said  that  Mi« 
nisters  connived  at  them. 

Several  Members :  Promoted  them. 

Mr.  Stanley :  If  any  man  had  told  me 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleuian,  upon 
this  or  upon  any  other  topic,  in  the  ut- 
most violence  of  political  and  party  spirit, 
would  have  so  far  deviated  from  calm  and 
measured  expressions,  I  certainly  should 
not  have  believed  him  ;  but  that  he  should 
profess  to  abandon  all  restraint-  should 
boast  of  using  strong  and  unmeasured 
terms — did  indeed  astonish  me.  These, 
too,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  were 
directed  to  such  a  perversion  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  speech  ul'  i..y  noble 
friend,  as  nothing  in  my  n.ii.i  r.r)''ld 
warrant.  The  hon.  and  learned  Cnsntle- 
man  complains  that  Government  uses  pal* 
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liatives,  and  eDdeavours  to  calm  the  pppu- 
lar  excitement,  and  that  the  use  of  these 
was  not  justi6ed  at  a  time  when  the  laws 
ought  to  have  been  enforced  and  the  guilty 
punished.  Did  my  noble  friend  say 
anything  like  it?  He  addressed  tem- 
perate language  before  any  burnings  had 
been  commenced,  before  any  individuals 
had  been  attacked,  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  the  chairman  of  a  great  political 
Meeting,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  the 
duty,  not  only  of  the  executive  authorities, 
but  of  every  sincere  lover  of  his  country,  to 
allay  irritation  and  to  prevent  the  display 
of  popular  excitement.  The  object  was,  to 
prevent  that  exhibition  of  public  feeling 
which  might  be  naturally  expected  after 
the  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Next 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  objects 
to  the  course  of  the  argument — if  argu- 
ment it  may  be  called — which  is  confined 
to  a  single  line  in  the  reply  of  my  noble 
friend.  A  letter  was  received,  stating  that 
a  large  body  of  people  had  been  collected 
—not  the  Birmingham  Political  Union — 
but  of  150,000  inhabitants  of  Birmingham 
and  the  neighbourhood ,  convened  to  ex- 
press their  sentiments  on  a  public  question, 
as,  I  believe,  they  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  do:  the  same  letter  conveyed  to  my 
noble  friend  the  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct, and  they  might  have  added  of  the 
temper  he  throughout  displayed.  Is  it 
disputed  that  alarm  had  been  excited, 
and  that  my  noble  friend's  reply  was  cal- 
culated to  allay  the  spirit  by  which  the 
apprehensions  were  produced  ?  Its  object 
was,  to  prevent  those  acts  of  illegality 
which  no  man  can  palliate  or  defend, 
and  which  are  perhaps  more  difficult  to  be 
controlled  than  open  violence.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  says,  that  my  noble 
friend  should  have  threatened  the  terrors 
of  the  law — that  the  full  power  of  the 
Government  should  have  been  enforced; 
but  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  man  but 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ever  sup- 
posed that  when  the  occasion  arose  the 
full  power  of  Government  would  not  be 
enforced.  The  object,  in  the  first  instance, 
was,  to  allay  the  irritation,  which  might 
lead  to  breaches  of  the  law.  To  presume 
that  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  en- 
forcing the  law  in  its  rigour  would  have 
been  to  encourage  the  evil  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  so  justly  deprecates. 
Js  there  any  thing  degrading,  unwise,  or 
intemperate,  in  the  letter  of  my  noble 
friend — any  justification  for  the  perversion 


of  it  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  ?  If  my 
noble  friend  had  said  '^  we  must  use  calm 
language  and  endeavour  to  allay  excite- 
ment," after  the  burning  of  Nottingham 
Castle  and  other  outrages,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  have  had  some  pretence  for 
his  accusation.  But,  Sir,  the  time  is  not 
long  past  when  acts  of  incendiarism  were 
rife  in  the  country,  and  when  there  were 
Ministers,  who  not  only  did  not  suppress 
the  outrages,  but  abandoned  theur  posts, 
and  left  it  to  their  successors  to  cootrol 
the  tumults  which  had  already  attained 
an  alarming  height.  Those  successors  did 
control  and  put  down  the  incendiaries ; 
and  are  they  now  to  be  attacked  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  in  the  nee  of 
the  country,  with  a  charge  of  encouragiog 
and  conniving  at  acts  of  violence  and  in- 
cendiarism? It  is  impossible  to  express 
the  abhorrence  which  every  man  feels  at 
such  acts;  and  it  is  most  unjust  for  aay 
man  to  charge  the  members  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  with  b^ing  indifferent 
to  them.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  any 
man  to  make  so  heavy  an  accusation  when 
he  shall  have  seen  that  the  Ministers  have 
not  put  out  their  utmost  force  to  repress 
tumult  and  disorder,  using  only  the  lan- 
guage of  persuasion,  and  not  availbg 
themselves  of  the  means  with  which  the 
laws  and  the  Constitution  have  provided 
them. 

Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  said,  though  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  hit 
Majesty's  Administration,  he  begged  to 
keep  himself  aloof  from  the  sentiments 
which  had  been  uttered  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  below  him  (Sir  Charles 
Wetherell),  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  charge 
that  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  against 
his  Majesty's  Government  of  being  indis- 
posed to  put  down  those  illegal  proceed- 
ings against  persons  and  property  ;  bat  he 
also  wished  to  stand  aloof  from  any  thing 
like  an  approbation  of  the  letter  which  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  had  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  a  public  meeting.  In  his  opinion, 
that  noble  Lord  should  have  paused  before 
he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  receivioe 
the  praise  of  that  meeting,  when  he  bad 
before  him  the  resolution  it  had  come  to 
of  resisting  the  law  of  the  land.  The  noble 
Lord  should  have  put  forth  the  power,  or, 
at  least,  the  remonstrance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  even  the  moral  reprobation  of  a  good 
subject  would  have  its  influence  on 
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!d '  people.  The  moral  censure  of  a 
roan  must  have  a  great  effect  on  his 
V  creatures,  and  those  who  are  in- 
ed  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
Id  not  have  hesitated  to  use  it  at  this 
txktj  in  order  that  they  might  be  saved 
lecessity  of  resorting  to  stronger  mea- 
u  He  was  no  lawyer,  but  he  thought 
the  processions  which  they  all  wit- 
^  that  day  were  illegal,  and  he  would 
to  know  why  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
did  not  take  steps  to  prevent  them, 
promulgate  all  over  the  town  procla- 
3118  from  the  King,  declaratory  of  the 
»f  the  land ;  and  then  those  individuals 
persevered  in  breaking  it  could  easily 
lid  hold  of,  and  the  arm  of  the  law 
I  be  directed  against  the  principal 
eaders.  It  appeared  to  him  that  this 
d  be  a  safe  course,  and  that  the 
erous  collection  of  large  bodies  of 
would  have  been  prevented. 
1  Han.  Member  thought  that  too  much 
igry  language  had  been  used  in  the 
le  of  that  discussion.  He  thought 
it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if 
loble  friend  (the  Paymaster  of  the 
es)  h^d  avoided  the  use  of  so  offensive 
n  as  ''faction,''  and  that  he  had 
tr  designated  the  opposers  of  the  Bill 
mall  party;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
all  which  his  noble  friend  meant  to 
wMBf  that  a  small  party  stood  against 
jaat  wishes  of  the  people.  He  would 
that  opportunity  of  assuring  the  hon. 
ber  for  Corfe  Castle  that  the  progress 
e  election  in  the  county  of  Dorset  was 

0  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  opinions 
le  country  at  large  upon  the  question 
^form.  It  was  to  be  remembered, 
that  county  was,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  long 
n  themselves  the  determined  support- 
>f  a  system  of  corruption :  and  he 
[;ht  that,  great  as  was  the  influence  of 
i  persons,  if  the  decision  of  the  House 
Olds  had  sooner  been  known  to  that 
ty,  the  state  of  the  poll  would  have 
Tery  different.  But  it  could  not  be 
»hended  that  there  was  any  change 
e  opinions  of  the  people  at  large  upon 
[oestioQ  of  Reform,  unless,  indeed,  it 
that  they  were  more  than  ever  desirous 
e  success  of  that  great  measure ;  and 
M  satisfied  that  the  course  pursued 
•  Majesty's  Ministers  was  the  only 
l>T  which  the  peace  of  the  country 

1  be  preserved. 

U  Trevor  said,  that  baviug  witnessed 


the  dastardly  attack  made  on  a  noble 
Lord,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  on  his 
coming  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  to- 
day, he  could  not  allow  the  present  dis- 
cussion to  pass  without  making  one  or  two 
observations  thereon.  He  thought  that  the 
commission  of  this  outrage  was  a  bad 
specimen  of  the  means  taken  to  keep  the 
public  peace.  And  if  any  noble  Lord  or 
hon.  Member,  in  coming  down  to  his  duty 
was  to  be  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  law- 
less mob,  merely  because  he  had  given  a 
conscientious  vote,  to  be,  not  only  grossly 
insulted,  but  to  have  his  life  endangered, 
the  consequences  might  be  most  fatal. 
The  result  must  be,  if  such  breaches  of 
the  peace  were  now  tolerated,  excited  as 
they  were  by  a  base  and  wicked  Press, 
that  the  hands  of  the  mob  would  be  im- 
bued at  last  in  the  blood  of  those  who  had 
opposed  themselves  to  a  Bill  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  worst  that  had 
ever  been  brought  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament.  The  town,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  had  been  all  day  occupied  by  a 
lawless  and  bloody-minded  mob,  ready  to 
attack  all  those  who  would  not  administer 
to  their  evil  passions.  The  counties  of 
Derby  and  Nottingham  were  also  subject 
to  the  riotous  proceedings  of  lawless  as- 
semblages, who  went  about  destroying 
property.  The  country  was  altogether  in 
a  state  of  great  peril,  and  it  was  incumb- 
ent on  Ministers  to  act  with  firmness  and 
vigour,  and  repress  all  such  outrageous 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Hume  regretted,  that  persons  who 
entertained  such  opinions  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  people  as  those  expressed  by 
the  last  speaker,  should  take  so  much  pains 
to  excite  them.  Nor  did  he  think  any- 
thing could  be  more  calculated,  except  such 
language,  to  urge  the  people  to  a  vehe- 
ment expression  of  their  feelings,  than  the 
declaration  of  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe 
Castle,  that  they  had  become  less  desirous 
of  Reform.  But  from  what  did  that  hon. 
Gentleman  infer  that  there  was  such  a 
change  of  opinion  ?  Had  there  ever  before 
been  given  such  proofs  of  universal  agree- 
ment upon  any  question  ?  Was  it  ever 
before  known  that  all  the  shops  in  a  large 
district  of  the  metropolis  had  been  closed, 
and  that  all  business  had  been  suspended, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  inha- 
bitants an  opportunity  of  showing  that 
their  opinions  were  unchanged,  and  that 
their  zeal  was  not  abated,  but  had  been 
increased  ?    Whatever  yiolence  bad  beeq 
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coaimittedy  from  the  dawn  of  that  day  to 
Iha  close,  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
gr^at  concourse  of  respectable  persons 
who  accompanied  the  deputation  with  an 
Address  to  the  King;.  No  individual 
suffered  the  slightest  molestation  from 
those  who  took  part  in  the  procession 
[criet  of  ^'  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry/' 
•'  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  **  Lord  Bris- 
tol/' from  the  Opposition  Benches].  The 
deputation  which  went  up  with  the  Address 
to  his  Majesty  were  not  to  be  charged  with 
the  acts  of  those  who  crowded  about  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Such  crowds  were 
always  assembled  upon  remarkable  occa- 
sions, such  as  the  visits  of  the  King  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  the  real  cause  of 
such  manifestations  of  angry  feeling  upon 
the  part  of  assemblages  of  the  people  was, 
the  irritating  language  that  was  used  in 
reference  to  them.  Was  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  should  be  enraged  at  being  told 
that  they  were  bloody-minded  fellows? 
Would  not  such  language  excite  the  anger 
of  any  set  of  men  ?  He  had  thought  that 
the  day  was  passed  when  men,  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  last  addressed  the  House,  could  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  so  far  by  their 
passions  beyond  the  bounds  of  Parliament- 
ary discretion.  If  any  number  of  those 
who  accompanied  the  deputation  that  day 
with  the  Address  to  his  Majesty  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  raised  to  such 
a  pitch  of  fury  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  below  him,  what  would  have 
been  said  of  them?  The  feeling  of  the 
people  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  unparalleled  in  unanimity  in  the  history 
of  England,  and  never,  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  had  there  been  so  much  dis- 
cretion manifested.  Did  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  attributed  any  excesses  which 
had  lately  been  committed  to  the  supine- 
ness  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  mean  to 
deny  that  there  had  been  Bres  before  ? 
Did  he  mean  to  deny,  that  there  had  not 
been  more  during  the  late  Administration, 
the  Members  of  which  were  now  sitting 
on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  ?  Nothing 
but  (he  spirit  of  faction,  or  at  least  of  a 
party  which  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
personal  and  selfish  objects,  could  have 
drawn  forth  the  language  which  he  had 
that  night  heard  from  hon.  Members  near 
him.  Did  not  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke 
last  designate  the  people  of  England  by  a 
pame  which  no  man  bad  erer  before  beard 


applied  to  them— a  bloOdy-niind«d  mob  ? 
Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  thty  ihovid 
be  enraged  when  the  report  of  such  t 
calumny  came  before  them  ?      No  teaa 
more  than  he,  could  regret  the  vidcnce 
which  had  been  done  to  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry.     He  repeated^  that  no  man 
could  regret  it  more  than  he  did.  Nothing 
could   be   more  contrary  to  the  adfioe 
which  he  had  always  given  to  the  people, 
and  he  would  add,  that  nothing -could  be 
more  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  themaelves.  He  s^tild 
now  be  able  to  say  to  them,  **  Here  is 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  advice  wkich 
has  been  given  you ;  look  to  ibe  eomt- 
quence  of  the  weight  of  that  advice  by  t 
few  violent  men  among  you ;  your  enemies 
have  no  other  means  of  throwing  imputa- 
tions upon  the  intentions  of  your  friends, 
and   upon  the  cause  for  the  succem  of 
which  you  are  anxious,  but  by  exdtiog 
you  to  violence."     It  was  plain  that  no 
opportunity    of   excitement    was    to   be 
neglected ;  for  the  House  had  been  that 
night  occupied  by  a  violent  diacussioo 
about  two  letters,  which  contained  nothing 
objectionable,  and  afterwards  about  trifling 
disturbances.  Why,  were  they  not  trifling? 
— were  they  not  trifling,  he  aaked,  com- 
pared to  what  had  happened  in  timet  of 
less  general  excitement :     For  his  part*  if 
his  exertions   could  have  prevented  it, 
there  should  not  have  been  one  pane  of 
glass  broken  from  one  end  of  tlie  kingdom 
to  the  other.     Yes,  he  had  been  always 
most  anxious  to  prevent  the  slightest  vio- 
lence, because  he  knew  what  use  would 
be  made  of  any  accidental  tumults  by  the 
enemies  of  the  people  to  cast  odium  upon 
the  supporters  of  Reform.     He  bad  been 
most  anxious  to  prevent  the  people  from 
hurting  a  hair  of  the  head  of  tfie  most 
violent  Anti-reformer,  and  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  see  such  a  man  walking 
unmolested  through  crowds  of  the  people, 
that  he  might  be   oble  to  congiatnlste 
them  upon  their  moderation  to  those  who 
were  withholding  from  them  their  rights. 
He  did  not  wonder  at  the  efforts  of  those 
who  had  rejected  the  Bill,  to  retain  their 
unhallowed    power.      When    he    looked 
around  him  in  that  House,  he  saw  enough 
to  account  for  the  tenacity  of  those  per- 
sons.    Were  those  who  sat  around  him 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  [cms  rf 
''  They  are  **]  ?     He  denied  it.    There  had 
been  too  many  proofs  that  they  were  not. 
They  were  the  delegates  of  a  law  Pa«St 
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ITtie  the  people,  then,  to  be  blamed  for 
lamifeeting  lome  iDdigoation  when  they 
iv  their  rights  withheld  by  a  handful  of 
mk — by  a  mere  faction  ?  And  here  he 
uut  say»  that  he  was  sorry  the  noble 
(Mpd  who  had  applied  the  term  faction  to 
lal  small  party  should  have  attempted  to 
(plain  his  words.  He  much  more  ap- 
roied  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  hon. 
■d  learned  member  for  Aldborough,  who 
id  not  attempt  to  explain  away  anything 
hich  he  might  have  said,  however  violent. 
Hiat  else  was  there  opposed  to  the  voice 
r  the  nation  but  the  whisper  of  a  faction  ? 
rhat  else  were  the  199  Members  of  the 
ilier  House,  and  the  240  Members  of 
ml  House  who  resisted  the  wishes  of  the 
eople,  and  who  had  disappointed  their 
9pea,  but  a  very  small  faction,  as  com- 
lied  to  the  whole  nation  ?  He,  therefore, 
looght  that  the  noble  Lord  could  not 
ehUy  have  designated  them  otherwise. 
le  thou^t  the  hon.  Members  upon  that 
he  Opposition)  side,  had  adopted  the 
loat  enactual  means  that  could  be  devised 
I  produce  mischief;  but  he  would  not, 
lerefore,  say  that  they  connived  at  the 
tiichief ;  nor  did  he  think  it  possible  that 
ly  man  could  really  think  what  the  hon. 
la  learned  Member  said,  who  accused 
ord  Grev  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
reeenl  Administration  of  conniving  at 
itiages,  or  of  willingly  permitting  them. 
fidk  what  feeling  could  it  be  supposed 
ml  they  should  act  so  basely,  occupying 
I  high  a  station,  and  enjoying  the  confi- 
Booe  both  of  the  King  and  of  the  nation  ? 
rhat !  would  hon.  Gentlemen  venture  to 
IT  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  did  not 
ijoy  the  confidence  of  the  people  ?  And 
they  did  not  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
bo  would  ?  Would  the  hon.  Gentleman 
ho  cried  hear,  hear  !  or  his  friends  enjoy 
le  c<mfidence  of  the  people?  On  the 
mtrary,  was  it  not  the  fuct,  that  in  the 
resent  state  of  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
ley  could  scarcely  venture  to  show  their 
9Mft  out  of  doors  ?  What  did  that  state 
r  feeling  arise  from  ?  Did  hon.  Members 
loond  him  suppose  that  his  Majesty's 
linisters  had  oeen  able  to  inspire  that 
egree  of  horror  with  which  the  people 
girded  the  party  opposed  to  the  Ministers, 
id  with  which  they  would  regard  any 
irty  that  should  now  come  into  power  in 
leir  stead  ?  And  if  not,  what  were  these 
leeis  about  ?  To  what  more  did  all  that 
a  hon.  Gentleman  complained  of  amount 
an  the  spontaneous  expression  of  that 


feeling  with  which  Englishmen  must  re- 
gard those  who  deprived  them  of  their 
rights?  Meetings  had  been  held  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  declaring  the  earnest 
nope  of  the  people  that  his  Majesty  would 
retain  his  present  Ministers.  Could  any 
man  suppose,  that  those  meetings  had  been 
occasioned  by  any  other  than  the  spon- 
taneous and  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
people  ?  Blind  must  they  be  who  assented 
to  such  a  supposition.  Blind  roust  those 
around  him  be,  and  ignorant  of  what  was 
passing  throughout  the  country,  and  unable 
to  take  warning  from  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, if  they  supposed  that  such  spon- 
taneous manifestation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  had  occurred  only  by  the  connivance 
of  the  Ministers.  But  the  fact  was,  that 
their  only  hope  was  founded  in  the  belief 
that  they  hsid  to  deal  with  a  nation  of 
weak-minded  men,  who  were  to  be  excited 
by  words  of  exasperation  and  violence. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  people  of 
England  had  too  much  good  sense  to  be 
influenced  by  the  rash  language  of  any 
hon.  Member  who  would  venture  to  call 
them  bloody-minded  men.  For  his  part, 
he  had  found  them  reasonable  men,  when 
they  were  addressed  in  the  language  of 
reason.  But  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
they  should  be  content  to  be  denominated 
as  they  had  been  that  night  by  an  hon. 
Member  below  him.  He  was  sure  that 
such  language  as  that  hon.  Member  em- 
ployed was  likely  to  be  attended  by  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  The  public 
interest — that  is,  the  interest  of  the  people 
themselves — required  that  order  and  peace 
should  rei^n.  He  could  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  struggle  which  was  at  pre- 
sent being  carried  on  was  unequal ;  but 
neither  could  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
struggle  must  be  carried  through.  Con- 
sidering the  situation  in  wluch  the  Peers 
were  placed,  he  only  wished  to  carry 
conviction  to  their  minds.  He  did  not 
deny  that  they  had  a  constitutional  right 
to  reject  or  adopt  the  Bill ;  and  all  that  he 
had  to  regret  was,  that  they  had  chosen 
such  a  course.  He  was  therefore  anxious 
that  time  and  events  should  satisfy  them 
that  they  were  mistaken  when  they  said 
that  the  people  were  indifferent  to  Reform, 
and  that  they  would,  consequently,  alter 
their  course.  In  the  question  upon  which 
they  had  to  decide,  they  were  not  disin- 
terested judges.  They  were  personally 
interested  in  supporting  the  ola  borough 
system ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  law  ha4 
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given  them  the  power  to  decide  in  their 
own  case.  When  the  peace  of  the  country 
was  endangered,  and  a  handful  of  men — 
a  faction-— could  stand  out  against  the 
wishes  of  twenty  millions,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  exasperating  conduct 
and  offensive  language  should  lead  to 
violent  results.  He  heard  hon.  Gentlemen 
calling  on  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  put 
down  the  rioters,  and  to  prevent  acts 
of  incendiarism,  as  if  those  Gentlemen 
themselves  did  not  know,  of  their  own  ex- 
perience, that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
those  occurrences  which  suddenly  arose 
from  accidental  causes  of  excitement. 
They  had  occurred  in  all  periods  of  our 
history,  and  at  no  time  had  they  been 
more  frequent  than  in  October  last,  when 
his  Majesty's  present  Ministers  could 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  them.  Why  did 
not  hon.  Gentlemen  near  him  come  for- 
ward then  to  accuse  the  Government 
which  was  then  in  power.  Was  it  because 
the  objects  of  the  incendiary's  rage  were 
then  only  corn-stacks,  and  farm-houses, 
and  barns  ?  Were  these  of  no  consequence  f 
But  now,  when  an  old  castle,  or  rather  the 
occasional  lodging-house  of  a  Peer — for  it 
was  magnified,  to  give  greater  importance 
to  the  outrage — when  the  hem  of  the 
garment  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
touched,  the  Government  was  held  respon- 
sible for  not  having  prevented  the  accident 
To  make  so  marked  a  distinction  between 
outrages  upon  the  property  of  farmers,  and 
those  that  were  committed  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  Peers,  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be 
equal  justice  to  the  high  and  the  low. 
But  if  the  people  would  take  his  advice, 
they  would  not  give  to  their  enemies  the 
triumph  of  a  single  pane  of  glass  being 
broken ;  and  by  that  course  they  them- 
selves would  triumph  more  than  they  could 
by  resenting  the  exasperating  language 
with  which  their  enemies  chose  to  tempt 
them.  In  the  large  assemblage  of  his 
countrymen  which  he  had  that  day  had 
the  honour  to  meet,  there  were  men  as 
much  distinguished  for  talent  and  as  re- 
spectable on  account  of  property  as  any 
man  in  that  House ;  and  their  sole  anxiety 
was,  to  preserve  tranquillity.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  patiently  hear  them  accused 
as  rioters,  and  the  Government  blamed  for 
not  publishing  proclamations  to  prevent 
their  assembling.  The  course  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  below  him  (Mr.  Trevor) 
would  recommend — that  was,  to  prevent 

fuch  meetinj^  by  the  King's  proclamation, 


would  necessarily  be  to  rule  by  the  sword; 
and  if  such  a  course  were  adopted,  it 
would  drive  the  people  to  the  alternative 
which  they  were  desirous  to  avoid.  It  was 
to  prevent  the  coming  of  that  alternative 
that  he  for  one  was  desirous  to  put  down 
or  to  prevent  all  violence  to  person  or  pro- 
perty. Therefore  it  was,  that  he  deeply 
regretted  the  violence  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
But  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  protest  m 
the  name  of  the  people  of  England  against 
any  such  stigma  being  cast  on  them. 

Mr.  Trevor  said,  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  had  misrepresented  him.  He 
had  not  said  that  the  people  of  England 
were  bloody-minded ;  and  he  should  take 
shame  to  himself  if  he  had  been  betrayed 
into  the  use  of  such  language  towards  the 
great  body  of  his  countrymen.  What  he 
had  said  was,  that  the  Peers  who  had 
opposed  the  Reform  Bill,  owing  to  the  ex- 
citement that  had  been  raised  by  an  in- 
flammatory Press,  had  been  exposed  to  the 
merciless  attacks  of  a  reckless  and  bloody- 
minded  mob ;  but  God  forbid  that  he 
should  confound  with  such  a  mob  the 
people  of  England.  If  the  hon.  Member 
had  seen  the  attack  which  was  made  upon 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  at  the  door  of 
the  Palace — if  the  hon.  Member  had  heard 
as,  upon  his  life,  he  (Mr.  Trevor)  had 
heard,  the  cries  of  ''cut  his  throat^*' 
''  murder  him*' — if  the  hon.  Member  had 
seen  and  heard  this,  the  hon.  Member 
could  not  have  complained  of  his  having 
said,  that  the  life  of  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry had  been  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  a  bloody-minded  mob. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  had  heard  with  the 
deepest  pain  and  affliction  what  had  fallen 
from  hon.  Members  in  the  course  of 
this  debate.  He  had  hoped  that,  after 
they  had  brought  to  a  close  their  discus- 
sions upon  the  great  measure  of  Reform, 
every  one,  at  least,  that  was  placed  in  the 
high  and  responsible  situation  of  a  legis- 
lator, would  have  carefully  abstained  from 
saying  one  word  which  could  by  possibility 
tend  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Sorry,  indeed,  had  he  been  to  find  that  night 
that  so  reasonable  a  hope  had  been  utterly 
disappointed.  He  must  say,  with  reeard  to 
the  language  of  Gentlemen  on  both  sides 
the  House,  that  he  had  heard  what  had 
fallen  from  them  with  the  most  heartfelt 
regret.  He  was  sensible  that  the  themes 
upon  which  hon.  Gentlemen  had  io  un- 
sparingly descautecl  that  nighti  were  tiQ 
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light  themes  even  to  advert  to.     He  joioed 
with  those  who  had  expressed  so  stroDg 
and  so  just  reprobation  of  the  outrages 
that  had  been  committed^  and  at  violations 
of  the  law  from  which  they  ought  all  to 
shrink  with  horror,     but  which   became 
doubly  appalling  when  no  other  pretence 
was  set  up  for  the  palliation  of  that  which 
never  could  be  justified,  than  that  the 
great  and  the  noble  had  performed  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  duty,  and  what 
no  one  disputed  that  they  had  a  right  to 
do.    But  this  reprobation  would  have  found 
ao  echo  in  every  well-regulated  mind,  and 
lie  could  Dot,  therefore,  help  bitterly  re- 
sretting  the  unnecessary  heat  with  which 
It  bad  been  urged — heat  which  had  caused 
it  to  be  mixed  with  matters  altogether  irre- 
krant,  and  with  topics  which  could  hardly 
be  discussed  in  any  assembly  without  pro- 
dneioe  great  excitement.     If  he  regretted 
this,  how  much  more  must  he  regret  that 
Gentlemen  could   have  so  far   forgotten 
themselves  as  to  impute  to  persons  in  the 
highest  stations,  connivance  at  outrages 
wmch  could  be  countenanced  only  by  the 
moit  vicious  or  the  most  ignorant  ?     He 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  led,  even  by 
Mch  provocation,  into  the  use  of  violent 
language ;    but  he  could  not  help  express- 
ing his  regret  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  however  heated,  however  irritated, 
should  have  so  far  forgotten  what  was  due 
to  himself,  what  was  due  to  that  assembly, 
and  what  was  due  to  common  justice,  as 
to  have  ascribed  to  Ministers  motives  which 
he  was  sure  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
must  see,    upon  a  moment's  reflection, 
could  not  influence  any  honourable  mind. 
He  did  not  wish  to  protract  this  discussion, 
and  he  would  resist  the  strong  provocation 
he  had  received  to  enter  upon  many  of  the 
topici  which  had  been  brought  under  dis- 
cussion.    Would,  then,  the  House  permit 
hioiy   for  the  sake  of  the  dignity  of  the 
House,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  com- 
posure of  the  country,  and  appealing  to 
the  feelings  of  every  honest  and  noble- 
minded  man  who  heard  him — would,   he 
said,  the  House  permit  him  to  entreat 
that  this  discussion  be  closed  and  put  an 
end  to?     He  would  not  have  made  this 
appeal  but  from  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  country 
would  result  from  the  prolongation  of  the 
debate.      He  did  hope,  that  there  was 
snflkient  patriotism  in  the  House  of  Com- 
ment not  to  allow  him  to  make  this  appeal 
in  vain ;  and  if  that  appeal  were  listened 


to,  it  would  fill  him  at  once  with  .the 
sincerest  pleasure  and  with  the  deepest 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  notwithstanding 
the  admonition  which  the  House  had  re- 
ceived from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  man  who  felt  for  his  country,  to  sit 
silent  on  this  occasion.  For  his  part,  he 
would  not  consent  to  do  so  after  the  lan- 
guage which  he  had  heard  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex.  What  was  the 
fact?  A  Member  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
in  coming  down  to  do  his  duty  to-night, 
as  a  Member  of  the  Legislature,  had  been 
grossly  assulted  by  a  cowardly  mob. 
Blood  had  been  shed.  A  Peer  had  been 
wounded.  And  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  would  have  it  sent  forth  to  the 
country  that  all  this  was  accident.  Was 
not  that  an  encouragement  to  mobs  to 
vent  their  anger  to  the  utmost  upon  all 
those  with  whose  opinions  they  did  not 
agree  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
did  not  content  himself  by  saying  that  the 
attack  upon  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
was  an  accident,  but  he  called  the  fires  at 
Nottingham  trifling  occurrences.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  compared  those  outrages 
to  the  burning  of  corn-stacks  and  farm- 
houses, by  a  peasantry  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  hunger.  But  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  had 
risen  to  reply  to  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Windsor)  who,  with  a  great  degree  of 
anger  and  indignation,  had  accused  hon. 
Members  upon  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  of  a  perversion  of  facts.  He  did 
not  think  that  they  had  perverted  one  fact. 
But  he  would  ask  the  hon. member  forWind- 
sor,  did  not  he  attempt  to  pervert  facts? 
Did  he  not  say,  that  the  letters  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
had  not  been  addressed  to  the  Birmingham 
Union,  but  to  the  gentlemen  who  presided 
at  the  meeting  which  voted  thanks  to  those 
noble  Lords?  He  must  say,  that  that 
was  a  perversion  of  facts.  The  meeting 
had  been  called  by  the  Council  of  the 
Birmingham  Political  Union,  who  invited 
otherUnions in  Staffordshire  toattend  there. 
Upon  the  call  of  the  Birmingham  Union, 
therefore,  those  other  Unions  did  attend, 
with  banners,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
places  they  came  from,  and  devices  expres* 
sive  of  their  political  sentiments.  Now 
that  was  precisely  what  hsppened  at  Man- 
chester, at  a  meeting  at  which  he  presided 
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in  1819.    The  number  of  persons  as- 
sembled was  nearly  the  seme.     But  there 
was  one  great  difference  between  the  two 
meetings  -—  the  one  held  at  Manchester 
did  not  vote  a  resolution  to  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.*    They  had  assembled  only 
to  petition  Parliament  for  Reform,  and  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.     Yet  on  that  occa- 
sion thirteen  people  were  killed  by  the  mili- 
tary, and  a  great  number  were  wounded. 
But  the  people  at  the  Birmingham  meet- 
ing held  up  their  hands,   without  a  single 
exception,  in  favour  of  a  resolution  to  re- 
sist the   payment  of  taxes,  because  the 
House  of  Lords  had  thrown  out  the  Reform 
Bill.     Was  not  that  illegal?     It  was  no 
business  of  his  to  call  the  Ministers  to  ac- 
count for  whatever  letter  thev  chose  to 
write,  but  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  them,  was  it  wise  to  write  a  letter  of 
thankful  acknowledgment  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  meeting  which  had  passed  the  reso- 
lution ?     He  could  not  concur  with  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Windsor,  that  there 
was  any  great  wisdom  in  that.     He  did  not 
go  the  length  of  accusing  the  Ministers  of 
conniving  at  the  atrocities  which  had  been 
committed  lately,  nor  of  anything  which 
might  have  been  done  by  the  multitude 
that  were  assembled   that  day;    but  he 
would  remind  them,  that  the  meeting  at 
Manchester  had  been  violently  dispersed, 
on  the  ground  that  so  great  an  assemblage 
of  the  people  was  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace.    The  hon.  member  for  Borough- 
bridge   had  accused   the   Government  of 
conniving  at  the  present  riots.     Whether 
there  might  or  might  not  be  foundation 
for  that  charge,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Press  had  put  forward  threats  of 
the  vengeance  which  should  be  executed 
upon  such  Peers  as  might  oppose  the  Bill. 
Had  they  not  heard  that  the  Peers  were  to 
be  put  in  schedule  A,  if  they  did  not  agree 
to  pass  the  Bill  ?  and  some  Latin  quotation 
had  been  used  in  the  Times  newspaper  of 
yesterday  ,abcut  strike  atthe  face  [**  quote*\] 
Hon.  Members  might  call  on  him  to  quote, 
but  he  begged  to  inform  them  that  he  had 
forgotten   more  Latin  than  most  of  them 
had  ever  learned.    He  made  no  pretensions 
to  being  a  literary  character.     It  was   a 
long  time  since  he  went  to  school,  and  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  kept  up  classical 
reading  —  he  made  no  pretension  to  being 
a  quoter  of  Latin.     But  to  turn  to  matters 
more  important.     A  good  ground  of  com- 
plaint had  been  laid  against  the  Govern- 
ment.     It  was   for  suffering   the  Press 


to  proceed  in  their  mischieront  coarse  of 
reviling  and  holdingupto  public  vengeance 
Peers  and  Members  of  Parliament.    He 
was  perfectly  ready  to  admit,   that  the 
people  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
about  the  metropolis,  were  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement ;   but  did  that  jastify  the 
Government  in  asserting  that  the  Dationwai 
unanimous  in  their  support?     Did  not  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  Donetshire  falsify 
snch  a  statement?  and  was  it  not  plain 
enough   that,  even   in  the  county  with 
which   the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  himself  connected,  there  did  exist 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  f    And 
surely  no  man  could  call  the  late  electioo  at 
Dublin  an  unanimous  declaration  in  fSiTOur 
of  the  Bill.     He  had  himself  lately  attend- 
ed a  meeting  which  separated  without  ner* 
sonal  ▼iolence-'-without  brealdng  wibqows 
— unlike  the  meetings  at  which  other  hoB; 
Members  in  that  House  had  thought  pro- 
per to  attend.     At  the  meeting  which  be 
attended,  the  question  on  the  Bill  was  Mt, 
and  the  numbers  for  it  were  seven,  while 
those  against  it  were  2,000.     He  did  not 
possess  sufficient  influence  over  the  people 
to  delude  or  to  deceive  them ;  but  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  certainly  possessed 
sufficient  influence  for  that  purpoae,  for  he 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  that  thet 
would  derive  more  advantage  from  the  Bill 
than  in  his  conscience  he  believed  would 
ever  accrue  from  it.     No  doubt  thote  who 
collected  great  multitudes  were  respoiiitble 
for  their  conduct  in  so  calling  tiiain  to- 
gether ;  and  those  who  previously  fbnish- 
ed  the  means  of  excitement  to  meetingi  to 
be  afterwards  called,  were  likewise  respon- 
sible for  results.     Did  any  one  suppose 
that  the  multitude  who  followed  the  non. 
member  for  Middlesex  were  ignorant  of 
the  letters  which  that  morning  had  been 
published  from  the  two  noble  Lords  op- 
posite ?    Would  not  those  letters  theo  be 
received  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
present  as  sanctioning  the  proceeoing  id 
which   they  were  engaged?     He  would 
again  say,  that  he  thought  it  most  extra- 
ordinary that  any  Government  should  hafe 
allowed  the  public  Press  to  run  the  length 
which  the  Press  in  these  days  had  gone; 
and  if  this  state  of  things  went  on,  whcie 
would  it  stop  ?    The  right  hon.  member 
for  Windsor  might  laugh,    but  matters 
might  soon  become  serious.     It  might  be 
all  very  well  for  a  time,  but  sooner  or 
later  Ministers  would  regret  the  tnrbuleoce 
which  it  served  their  present  pwpoeetf 
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it-»th6  time  might  come  when  it 
1  put  their  notes  out  of  joint.  Really 
tate  of  things  was  alarming,  and  not 
'  understood.  At  the  very  moment 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  place  was 
destroyed,  the  militarywere  parading 
ireett  of  Nottingham,  but  would  not 
b  to  its  rescue,  having  no  orders  to 
(ffect*  Since  then  a  rumour  had  gone 
idy  that  the  people  were  proceeding  to 
Mr  Castle  with  the  same  purpose.  If 
allowed  the  present  state  of  things  to 
Que  and  grow  worse,  they  must  in 
ind  call  out  the  military.  Did  he, 
fore,  advocate  acts  of  violence? 
I  the  contrary ;  but  he  then,  and  at 
met,  very  much  questioned  the  pru- 
s  and  expediency  of  large  bodies  of 
|oing  op  to  the  King  for  the  purpose 
MMtmg  petitions — it  bore  the  appear- 
of  intimidation:  and  in  the  year  1816, 
a  Spafields  meeting,  when  it  was  pro- 
1  that  the  whole  body  of  those  present 
Id  go  up  to  the  Prince  Regent  with 
ddress,  it  would  have  been  agreed  to 
or  him  ;  he  owed  it  to  his  own  safety, 
to  his  own  character,  not  to  implicate 
alf  in  any  such  proceeding.     He  had 

infloence  in  those  days,  and  he  pre- 
1  upon  the  meeting  to  give  up  the 
:o  of  proceeding  in  a  body  to  the 
:t.  He  requested  the  assembled 
le  to  interest  themselves  with  the 
loo,  and  he  would  take  care  that  it 
Id  reach  the  hands  of  the  Prince 
»t.  He  told  them  that  Parliamentary 
no  was  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
lot  encourage  them,  as  the  Press  of 
day  did,  to  break  open  the  shops  of 
Mitchers  and  the  bakers.  What  he 
then,  and  what  he  continued  now  to 
was,  that  the  first  step  was  to  obtain 
le  people  the  privilege  of  being  duly 
»eoted  in  Parliament.  At  the  several 
ings  at  which  he  attended  or  took  an 
e  part,  the  people  uniformly  went 
I  in  the  most  orderly  and  peaceable 
ler;   and   not  so   much   as  a  single 

of  glass  was  broken.  No  doubt 
I  was  some  mif chief  done  in  Bristol 
le  occasion  ;  during  an  election  there 
lome  serious  rioting  in  that  place,  but 
was  afler  he  went  to  bed,  having  been 
aed  in  consequence  of  attending  all 
to  the  business  of  the  election.  He 
aot  deny  that  upon  that  occasion  there 
nmch  violence,  and  that  blood  was 
;  but  never  in  his  sight  was  there  an 
ttimMd  breach  of  the  peace.    At  the 


meeting  to  which  he  bad  already  alladed^ 
which  took  place  within  these  few  days  in 
the  metropolis,  though  there  were  2,000 
within  the  walls  of  the  building,  there  were 
from  3,000  to  4,000  persons  collected  out- 
side the  doors,  and,  even  in  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  the  metropolis,  they  went 
home  without  committing  a  single  act  of 
violence  towards  person  or  property—- not 
a  window  broken — not  a  word  spoken 
about  violence  of  any  sort,  and  yet  it  was 
anything  but  a  Whig  meeting.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting  to  which  he  was 
then  referring,  he  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  thought  it  necessary  to  be  thus  par* 
ticular  in  givinji^  an  account  of  what  oe« 
curred,  as  the  Press  had  grossly  misrepre- 
sented him.  He  told  the  people  of  the 
gross  mischief  of  which  the  Presi  was 
guilty — he  desired  them  not  to  be  de- 
ceived by  any  one  telling  them  that  the 
Bill  would  not  be  so  good  for  them  as 
some  people  represented,  and  he  added, 
that  if  the  10/.  householders  thought  pro- 
per to  refuse  paying  taxes  —  which  he 
thought  would  be  very  wrong  on  their 
parts — that  was  no  rule  for  the  people. 
He  said,  too,  don't  you  (the  people)  refuse 
to  pay  your  taxes;  and  that  meeting  sepa- 
rated without  the  slightest  indication  of  a 
riot.  See  how  different  was  the  fact  with 
respect  to  other  meetings  which  took  place. 
Even  that  very  day  he  heard  that  a  police 
constable  had  been  assassinated. 

Mr.  Lamb:  There  is  no  truth  in  that 
rumour. 

Mr.  Hunt  resumed.  He  was  glad  that 
the  statement  was  without  foundation. 
Breaches  of  the  peace  he  should  always 
most  deeply  regret.  But;  in  times,  and 
under  circumstances,  who  were  most  pe- 
culiarly responsible  for  breaches  of  the 
peace?  Why,  the  Government;  and  it 
was  now  full  time  that  all  this  sort  of 
work  should  be  put  an  end  to — the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  feel  that  they  had  had 
enough  of  approbation.  They  must  be 
very  cormorants  in  the  love  of  praise,  if 
they  desired  to  have  any  more.  He  really 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  Minis- 
ters might  be  satisfied  with  the  expression 
of  public  feeling  to  which  recent  events 
had  given  rise,  and  they  ought  now  to 
adopt  some  means  for  protecting  person 
and  property  in  this  metropolis.  He  had 
understood  that  Commissioners  Mayne 
and  Rowan  had  given  directions  that  no 
man  should  be  struck  on  the  head  unlesi 
he  were  detected  in  some  act  of  Tioleoet| 
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endangering  life.  For  himself  he  had  no 
fears — he  had  lived  to  little  purpose,  if  he 
could  not  venture  amongst  his  fellow- 
citizens  unarmed.  At  the  same  time  if  he 
should  encounter  violence  from  a  multi- 
tude, though  he  had  but  one  life  to  lose, 
he  would  still  defend  that  life — he  would 
not  die  without  resistance.  He  by  no 
means  concurred  with  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  thought  that  the  present  dis- 
cussion ought  to  be  cut  short;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  that  discussion  would 
be  likely  to  produce  beneficial  results.  If 
the  multitude  should  be  so  cowardly  and 
bloody  as  to  attack  single  individuals, 
they  ought  manfully  to  defend  themselves^ 
which,  though  the  boldest,  was  the  safest 
course.  It  was  cowardly  and  bloody  to 
attack  single  individuals  ;  and  he  felt  as- 
sured that  tl^e  people  of  England  were  in- 
capable of  any  thing  of  the  sort,  unless 
when  peculiarly  excited,  or  very  grossly 
misled.  But  they  now  were  under  excite- 
ment and  misguidance,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  Government  would  at  length  see  the 
necessity  of  interfering  for  the  preservation 
of  person  and  property,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace. 

Mr.  Lamb  said,  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  a  few  observations,  in  consequence 
of  the  censure  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  had  thought  fit  to 
cast  on  the  department  to  which  he  be- 
longed, for  it  was  evident  that  his  remarks 
were  directed  in  fact,  though  not  in  terms, 
against  that  department.  In  doing  so,  he 
would  premise,  that  however  severe  the 
language  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man might  have  been,  he  hoped  that  he 
should,  in  the  few  words  which  he  meant  to 
address  to  the  House,  although  his  feelings 
were  somewhat  wounded,  preserve  that 
calm  spirit,  and  that  cool  feeling,  which 
every  hon.  Member  ought  to  command,  in 
the  present  state  of  public  affairs.  He  did 
not  know — indeed, he  could  not  conceive — 
upon  what  acts,  or  upon  what  omissions, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
chosen  to  cast  upon  the  Home  Department 
the  responsibility  of  certain  circumstances 
which  had  that  night  formed  the  subject 
of  discussion.  He,  however,  would  chal- 
lenge inquiry — yes,  the  most  rigid  inquiry 
— into  the  proceedings  of  the  department 
with  which  he  was  connected.  He  thought 
that,  before  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  entered  into  a  tirade  relative  to 
what  had  occurred  at  Nottingham — before 
he  made  it  the  ground  of  charge  and  cen- 


sure— it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had 
taken  a  little  time  for  consideration.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  so  much  surprised  at 
what  had  taken  place,  if  he  had  recollected 
that,  at  the  moment,  it  was  not  probable 
that  the  means  would  be  at  hand  to  pre- 
vent it.  He  had  very  good  reason,  how- 
ever, to  state,  that  these  outrages  could 
not  be  continued.  The  moment  their  ex- 
istence was  notified,  measures  were  taken 
to  put  an  end  to  them.  He,  however, 
must  say,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman took  the  most  effectual  way  of  en- 
couraging those  outrages,  when,  by  his 
speech,  he  sent  it  forth  to  the  public,  that 
the  Government,  by  its  conduct,  connived 
at  such  proceedings.  Nothing  could  be 
more  injurious,  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  country, than  to  state  that 
those  whose  duty,  whose  imperative  duty, 
it  was  to  prevent  such  outrages,  had  abso- 
lutely overlooked,  or  encouraged,  or  con- 
nived at  them. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  denied,  that  he 
had  used  the  word  '*  encouraged."  He 
had  said  permitted  or  connived. 

Mr.  Lamb  said,  the  admission  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  quite 
sufficient.  Such  a  declaration,  it  must  be 
evident  to  all,  was  exceedingly  dangerous. 
As  to  an  assassination  having  been  perpe- 
trated that  evening,  to  which  circumataoce 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston  had  alluded, 
he  had,  he  was  happy  to  say,  received  a 
notification,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
no  such  circumstance  had  taken  place. 
On  that  point,  so  contradicted,  he  would 
not  dwell — he  would  build  no  argument 
upon  it.  He  would  speak  only  of  the 
general  outrages,  and  these,  he  would 
say,  demanded,  and  had  received,  the 
prompt  attention  of  Government.  He  could 
assure  the  House,  that  the  utmost  vigil- 
ance would  be  exercised  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace.  The  proper 
measures  for  effecting  that  object  would 
be  taken,  without  distinction  as  to  persons 
of  any  party.  With  respect  to  the  outrage 
perpetrated  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  no  man  regretted  it  more 
deeply  than  he  did ;  but  it  was  one  of 
those  occurrences  which  would  sometimes 
happen,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  ezertioD, 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  what  he  had 
said  on  a  former  occasion,,  as  to  large 
bodies  of  the  people  meeting  together. 
He  did  not  disavow  the  language  which  he 
had  then  used ;  and  when  Gentkoien  talked 
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of  putting  down  and  dispersing  such  as- 
ieroblages,  he  called  upon  them  to  look  at 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  see  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  easy  to  act  effectually 
upon  it.  He  repeated  that  he  deeply  re- 
gretted the  commission  of  such  outrages, 
bat  he  did  not  regret  that  the  people  were 
not  prevented  from  approaching  their 
Sovereign,  and  declaring  their  feelings 
and  wishes. 

Lord  Stormont  said,  that  his  6rst  inten- 
tion in  trespassing  for  a  few  seconds  upon 
the  House  was,  to  repel  the  imputation 
attempted  to  be  cast  upon  himself  and  his 
hon.  friends,  of  being  enemies  of  freedom, 
buty  on  consideration,  he  should  allow  the 
rcteiark  to  **  pass  by  as  the  idle  wind."  He 
would,  however,   entreat  hon.  Members 
for  their  own  sakes,  at  least,  not  to  betray 
a  disregard  of  the  public  safety,  by  holding 
op  any  men  as  enemies  to  public  liberty. 
Inere  was  one  passage  in  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  which  was 
a  complete  refutation  of  what  had  been 
urged  in  defence  of  the  two  letters  which 
had  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  and  justi6ed,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  interpretation  which  had  been  given  to 
them  by  that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the 
House.     It  was  quite  evident,  that  a  pro- 
minent passage  in  those  letters  applied  to 
the  majority  in  that  House,  and  to  the 
minority  in  the  other  House. 

Sir  Ueorge  TFarre7i(/er  said,  that  though 
hit  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Reform 
Bill  remained  unshaken,  still  he  did  not 
concur  in  some  of  the  sentiments  delivered 
that  night  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Aldborough.  The  assertion  that 
bis  Majesty's  Government  connived  at 
:be  disturbances  in  the  country  must  have 
I  roost  mischievous  effect.  He  did  not 
like  that  such  a  statement  as  that  should 
10  forth  as  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  dis- 
cernment, and  one  who  had  lately  filled 
:he  situation  of  his  Majesty's  Attorney- 
general.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  go- 
vernment to  prevent  disturbances;  and 
ie  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  | 
ffome  Department,  if  he  did  not  say,  that 
le  believed  he  was  most  anxious  to  attend 
nstantly  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
leace.  The  warmth,  the  zeal,  and  the 
Joquence  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
lao,  he  was  sure,  carried  him  further  than 
le  intended  ;  and  he  hoped  that  it  would 
le  nnderstood  throughout  the  country, 
IOC  only  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  did 
VOL.  VIII.  {JSH} 


not  connive  at  those  disturbances,  but  that 
they,  and  every  individual  in  that  House, 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  they  might 
entertain  on  political  subjects,  joined  in 
one  common  feeling,  that  of  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  protect  the  lives  and  properties 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects.     He  confessed 
that  he  felt  considerable  surprise  at  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex.  That  hon.  Member  began  his  address 
in    a  very   moderate  tone,  but  when  he 
spoke  of  one  of  the  grossest  outrages  that 
ever  was  committed,  he  spoke  of  it  as  a 
mere    accident.      He   had   spoken   of  a 
furious  attack  on  a  Peer  of  Parliament 
as   nothing  more  than   a  mere  accident. 
When  he  heard  it  sai^  that  individuals  who 
had  opposed  the  Reform  Bill  dared  not 
show  their  noses  out  of  doors,  he   was 
filled  at  once  with  regret  and  indignation. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government,  and 
he  believed  it  would  attend  to  its  duty,  to 
protect  persons  and  property,  and  to  take 
care  that  every  hon.  Member,  aflter  he  had 
fairly  and  faithfully  discharged  his  duty, 
might  appear  in   public    without  annoy- 
ance.     He  so  far  expressed  his  confid- 
ence in  the  present  Government  as  to  say, 
that  he  believed  they  would  do  this ;  and, 
therefore,  he  was  opposed  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  called  for  extraordinary  mea- 
sures.    He  would  have  the  dignity  of  the 
Government   upheld,    not  by  a  military 
force,  to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Pres- 
ton   had   alluded,    but  by  the   ordinary 
powers  of    law.      If  it   were    necessary, 
a  commission  might  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  whole  of  the  facts ;  but  hfi 
would  not  resort  to  any  measures  of  ex- 
tremity, unless  the  utmost  necessity  called 
for  them. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  did  not  wish  the 
military  to  be  employed.  What  he  had 
said  was — *^  If  things  go  on  much  longer 
in  this  way,  shall  we  be  able  to  put  the  out- 
rages down  without  the  aid  of  the  military?" 
Colonel  Trench  said,  he  had  this  day 
witnessed  a  procession  in  Piccadilly,  in 
which  he  had  seen  the  carriage  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex.  It  was  preceded  by 
a  standard-bearer  with  a  white  fiag,on  which 
were  inscribed  the  words  —  **  the  King, 
Commons,  and  the  People."  He  followed 
the  procession  along  Piccadilly.  When 
they  came  to  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  mob  gave  a  great  shout ; 
and  when  they  arrived  at  that  of  the 
Duke  of  St.  Alban*s,  they  also  gave  a 
shout,  but  it  was  more  feeble.  He  wished 
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to  go  to  the  Dnke  of  Wellington's,  but  he 
was  not  able  to  effect  that  purpose.  When 
hegotnear  theboase  of  theDuke  ofWelling- 
ton,  he  saw  a  number  of  respectable  looking 
persons,  persons  very  well  dressed,  walking 
four  and  four,  and  with  ribands  tied  round 
their  arms  :  he  saw  those  people  leave  the 
main  body,  while  those  who  followed  them 
rushed  into  the  gate.   Those  well-disposed 
persons  made  room  for  the   individuals 
whom  they  headed,  and  who  immediately 
began  breaking  the  windows.     The  mere 
breaking  of  a  pane  or  two  of  glass,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  was  of  no  import- 
ance ;  but  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
regular  and  organized  outrage.     He  con- 
fessed that  it  gave  him  very  great  pain  to 
find  that  any  set  of  men  could  offer  insult 
to  an  individual  whose  warlike  achieve- 
ments had  immortalized  the  British  name, 
and  who  he  believed  to  be  the  most  upright 
and   honest  man  that  ever  ornamented 
private  society  or  dignified  a  public  station. 
One  individual  there  was  whom  he  could 
identify  as  giving  orders.     This  individual 
was  a  remarkably  well-dressed  man.     He 
looked  after  the  standard-bearer,  but  him 
he    could    not    find.      The  well-dressed 
people  of  whom  he  had  already  spoken  as 
being  present  on  the  occasion,  if  not  in- 
citing to  outrage,  did  not,  at  any  rate, 
attempt  to  prevent  it.     It  was  a  question 
on  a  tormer  occasion,  whether  these  pro- 
cessions were  legal  or  not ;  but  he  feared 
that  the   permission   given   in    so   many 
instances  to  such  processions  would  take 
away  all  doubts  on  the  subject  from  the 
minds  of  the  people.     An  non.  Member 
had   said   that,  in  coming  down  to  the 
House,  no  apprehensions  appeared  to  be 
entertained  by  the  shopkeepers  and  others 
as  he  went  along.     But  as  he  proceeded 
to  the  House  he  was  led  to  form  a  very 
different  conclusion,  for  he  saw  a  number 
of  persons  busily  employed  in  barricading 
their  windows,  and  the  precaution  appeared 
to  him  to  be  very  necessary.     In  conclu- 
sion, he  must  say,  that  it  would  have  been 
well   if  the  hon.  member  for  Middlcs<'X 
had   taken   the    course   which  the   hon. 
member  for  Preston  had  described  himself 
to  have  taken  on  former  occasions.    When 
he  saw  an  an^ry  mob    endeavouring   to 
force  themselves  into  the  presence  of  tlicir 
Monarch,  it  would  have  been  more  pru- 
dent if  he  had  said  to  them — **  Rely  upon 
me;   I  will  take  care  your  petition  shall 
be  presented" — instead  of^oinii:  throti^h 
the  btreets  with  them  iu  pruccf.ion.  When 


they  considered  that  these  individuals  were 
for  many  hours  without  food,  and  that,  in 
all  likelihood,  they  had  entered  a  number 
of  public  houses,  it  might  easily  be  ima- 
gined that  their  conduct  would  not  be  the 
most  quiet  or  decorous.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  it  would  have  re- 
dounded much  more  to  the  credit  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Mkldlesex,  if  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  make  those  people  dispene, 
instead  of  enjoying  such  a  paltry  triumph 
as  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  passing  through 
the  streets  and  under  the  windows  of  ibe 
Sovereign,  could  confer  upon  him.  He 
had  heard,  with  regret,  that  while  a  reso- 
lution was  debating  in  that  House,  an 
hon.  Memlxtr  had  gone  to  another  ait- 
sembly,  consisting,  it  was  said,  of  3,000 
persons,  where  the  same  question  was  dis- 
cussed and  decided,  and  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber immediately  *  after  returned,  followed, 
as  he  understood,  by  1,000  people,  to  th«^ 
very  doors  of  Parliament.  Such  an  ex- 
ample, he  thought,  was  exceedingly  dan* 
;2:erous,  and  he  tbou<^ht  it  extraordinary 
that  any  individuals  should  stoop  to  such 
artifices,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 

M  r.  Hume :  There  is  scarcely  one  word 
of  truth  in  the  statement  which  the  House 
has  just  heard,  and  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned it  is  utterly  untrue.  I  mean  that 
it  is  altogether  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  who  has  just 
spoken ;  I  was  not  in  Piccadilly  with  the 
procession. 

Colonel  Trench :  I  did  not  say  that  I 
saw  the  hon.  Member  in  Piccadilly;  I 
saw  him  with  the  procession  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  when  ho  passed  me,  1  saw  him  fonninp; 
part  of  that  procession  which  1  accom- 
panied up  St.  Jameses- street  and  alons: 
Piccadilly.  I  went  with  what  I  call  bi> 
procession,  and  he,  I  presume,  went  to 
the  Levee. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  went  to  Mr. 
Byn{j^  in  his  carriage,  having,  in  con- 
junction with  that  gentleman,  agreed  lu 
take  up  the  petitions  of  two  deputations. 
He  understood  that  four  other  deputations 
had  proceeded  to  St.  James's,  and  were 
there  informed  by  Lord  Melbourne,  that 
it  would  not  be  convenient  to  his  Majesty 
to  receive  their  petitions,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  present  them  through 
tiie  hands  of  the  county  Members.  Ap- 
plication was  consequently  made  to  hiui 
to  present  thost^  petitions,  and  he  com- 
plied  with    the    application.       We    bad 
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nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  pro- 
cession. He  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  it  was  well  known  Xo  all  who  were 
there,  that  he  was  against  deputations 
going  up.  He  then  said,  that  it  would 
be  much  better  that  the  Members  for  the 
county  should  present  the  petitions,  and 
not  deputations  of  large  bodies  of  men. 
When,  however,  they  afterwards  came  to 
him  with  three  petitions,  he  at  once 
amed  to  receive  them,  and  he  should  be 
gnd  to  know  what  would  have  been 
thought  of  him  if  he  had  refused  them 
after  Lord  Melbourne  had  said  they  ought 
to  be  presented  by  the  county  Members. 
They  were  handed  to  him  in  St.  James's 
Square,  he  took  them  down  to  the  palace, 
and  delivered  them  there.  That  was  the 
only  duty  he  had  to  perform  ;  and  as  to 
the  procession,  he  disclaimed  having 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  it.  With 
respeet  to  what  he  had  said  as  to  the 
attack  on  a  noble  Marquis,  no  person 
in  that  House  or  in  the  country  regretted 
that  attack  more  than  he  did.  All  he 
meant  to  express  when  he  before  spoke 
was,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  was  a  pre- 
meditated attack,  but  that  it  arose  from 
the  irritated  feelings  of  individuals,  and 
was  a  mere  matter  of  the  moment. 

Colonel  Trench :  As  to  the  first  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dleseXy  I  shall  return  my  thanks  for  it 
elsewhere.  What  I  have  stated  is  not  an 
nntnith,  as  he  has  dared  to  affirm. 

Mr.  Hume:  1  thought  I  fully  guarded 
myself:  the  statement  1  said  was  untrue 
so  far  as  1  was  concerned.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  labours  under  a  mistake. 

Sir  George  Warrender  said,  that  he, 
as  well  as  all  the  hon.  Members  around 
him,  felt  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  subject  between  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Cambridge.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  did  not  mean 
to  apply  the  denial  in  the  manner  taken. 

Lord  Stormont  thought,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  ought  to  retract  the 
eiLprs  sion.  It  was  due  to  the  character 
of  the  House  that  he  should  retract  it. 
[Tke  coil  '*  Chair,  chair,'*  was  now 
raised,] 

The  Speaker:    The    moment  the    ex- 

pfession  was   used   I  felt  it  was  out  of 

•  order,   but    almost    instantW    the   hon. 

member  for  Middlesex    retracted    it  in 

tke  most  marked  and  eflfectual  manner, 


anticipating  any  exception  which  could 
be  taken  to  it,  by  saying  that  he  meant  to 
impute  nothing  but  a  mistake.  In  the 
same  manner  he  explained  his  application 
of  the  word  accidental  to  a  gross  outrage. 

Colonel  Trench  said,  although  he  was 
as  ready  as  any  man  to  resent  an  offence, 
yet  he  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation given  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  a  delegate  from 
a  Political  Union,  who  met  him  in  the 
lobby,  and  mistook  him  for  a  Reforming 
Member,  had  made  certain  remarks  to 
him  which  he  should  not  further  par- 
ticularize than,  by  saying  the  House 
seemed  to  stand  in  an  altered  position, 
when  Members  were  beset  by  persons 
connected  with  political  associations, 
whose  object  was,  to  subvert  the  functions 
of  Parliament.  He  was  ready  to  accept 
any  situation  that  might  tend  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  even  to  act  as  a  policeman,  if 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
considered  his  services  of  any  value. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  that  many  of  the 
immense  multitude  that  had  met  together 
that  morning,  were  by  the  Reform  Bill 
to  have  the  franchise  extended  to  them, 
and  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  by 
the  Bill  not  passing  into  a  law,  had  been 
much  aggravated  by  then  being  told  their 
opinions  were  changed  with  regard  to  that 
Bill.  They  met  to  demonstrate  that  that 
was  not  the  case,  andproceeded  in  a  body 
to  present  an  address  to  prove  their  un- 
changed dslermination.  His  firm  belief 
was,  that  tne  people  had  assembled  with 
the  strongest  intention  of  keeping  the 
peace.  The  Government  had  been  blamed 
ibr  not  preventing  these  meetings  ;  but  if 
it  had  attempted  that,  he  would  venture 
to  predict  that  the  day  would  have  termi- 
nated very  differently  from  what  it  had. 

Mr.  Paget  said,  the  people  had  been 
accused  of  being  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of 
Reform,  and  he  knew  not  what  course 
they  could  pursue  to  disprove  that  accu- 
sation, except  that  which  they  had 
adopted.  When  he  heard  individuals 
speaking  of  a  body  of  men,  assembled 
for  a  constitutional  purpose,  as  a  mob 
ready  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  he  considered  it  to 
be  a  gross  libel  on  the  people  of  England. 

Subject  dropped,  and  Petition  laid  on 
the  Table. 

Borough  or  Liverpool.]  Mr.  Beneft 
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moved  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Liver- 
pool Franchise  Bill.  He  proposed  that 
the  Committee  upon  it  should  be  post- 
poned to  some  distant  day,  so  that  it 
might  be  proceeded  with  after  the  recess. 
Mr.  Ewart  said,  the  Reform  Bill  having 
failed,  and  this  Bill  being  in  all  its  en- 
franchising clauses  a  re-enactment  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  that  measure,  he 
of  course  intended  to  support  it,  for  he 
considered  that  part  of  the  Bill  as  highly 
valuable  to  the  important  community  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent;  but  he 
could  not  agree  to  the  disfranchising 
clauses  contained  in  the  Bill,  and  should 
feel  himself  bound  to  oppose  them  when 
the  Bill  came  before  a  Committee.  The 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  a  most  re- 
spectable class  would  have  the  effect  of 
purifying  the  old  constituency. 
'  Bill  read  a  second  time.  Committee 
appointed  for  that  day  three  months. 

New  Writ  for  Liverpool.]  Mr. 
Oranville  Vernon,  in  moving  a  New  Writ 
for  Liverpool,  said,  that  after  the  House 
had  come  to  two  decisions  during  the 
present  Session  adverse  to  the  motion 
which  he  had  now  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting, he  felt  himself  bound  to  give 
some  reasons  for  his  pertinacity  in  renew- 
ing the  discussion.  There  were  two  ob- 
jects which  it  behoved  every  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  bear  in  mind — the  first  was,  his 
own  character,  the  second,  that  of  the 
House.  He  was  prepared  to  contend, 
that  by  voting  for  the  moti^  which  he 
should  conclude  by  propodRg  to  the 
House,  that  hon.  Members  would  fulfil 
both  these  objects.  He  considered  that 
subsequent  events  had  altered  the  case 
wholly,  upon  which  the  former  decisions 
were  rested.  Those  decisions,  in  his  opin- 
ion, were  calculated  to  establish  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,  and  were  a  departure 
from  the  privileges  of '  Parliament,  as 
settled  by  long  custom.  The  facts  of 
the  case  were,  that  in  a  former  Parliament, 
bribery  to  a  large  extent  was  proved  to 
have  been  practised  at  Liverpool,  but  there 
was  no  case  where  a  writ  had  been  sus- 
pended on  such  retrospective  considera- 
tions. Where  was  such  a  precedent  to 
stop  ?  By  what  limits  could  it  be  defined  ? 
If  the  acts  of  a  constituency  in  a  former 
Parliament  were  reviewed  in  this  manner, 
what  was  to  prevent  the  House  from  re- 
curring to  more  ancient  delinquencies? 
There  was  no  want  of  cases,  and  would 


the  House  be  prepared  to  suspend  the 
writs  for  any  such  places  merely  upon  the 
statement  of  /iny  hon.  Member  who 
would  declare  he  believed  the  same  cor- 
rupt practices  were  continued  and  still  in 
operation.  This  would  be  to  repose  a 
dangerous  and  most  unconstitutional 
power  in  the  majority  of  the  House.  Hon. 
Members  should  also  remember,  that  it 
was  by  mere  accident  that  the  House  had 
any  opportunity  of  withholding  the  writ. 
One  of  the  hon.  Members  returned  for 
that  town  (Mr.  Denison)  bad  made  his 
election  to  sit  for  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham, for  which  he  was  also  returned,  and, 
but  for  this  circumstance,  Liverpool  would 
now  have  two  Representatives.  These 
circumstances,  so  far  from  involving  the 
House  in  any  inconsistency  by  agreeing  to 
his  motion,  were  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  the  inconsistency  would  be  in 
departing  from  ancient  usage,  and  if  the 
alternative  could  not  be  avoided,  it  would 
be  better  to  give  up  the  imperfect  inci- 
dental votes  of  the  present  Session,  rather 
than  set  them  up  against  unvaried  pre- 
scription. But  he  would  go  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  his  motion  was  inconsistent 
with  these  previous  votes ;  they  were  come 
to,  under  circumstances  when  a  measure 
was  before  them  by  which  it  was  probable 
the  whole  constituency  would  be  amended 
and  purified,  and  it  was  argued,  that  it 
would  be  adviseable  to  delay  the  writ  until 
that  object  was  effected ;  now  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  prospect  that  great 
measure  could  be  effected  during  the 
present  Session,  the  case  stood  on  a 
different  footing,  and  the  question  was, 
whether  they  would  keep  the  great  in- 
terests of  Liverpool  only  half  represented 
during  another  Session,  or  allow  the  issue 
of  the  writ.  The  House,  he  was  sure, 
would  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of 
1 ,400  of  the  most  opulent  merchants  and 
inhabitants  of  that  important  place,  who 
prayed  for  a  full  Representation  as  neces- 
sary for  a  due  attention  to  their  interests 
in  that  House.  He  would  therefore  move, 
*'  That  the  Speaker  be  directed  to  issue 
his  warrant  for  the  election  of  a  Member 
to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Liverpool." 

Mr.  Righy  Wason  rose  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Motion  just  mayde,  and 
he  was  sure  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  addressed  the  House  would  be  happy  to 
learn  that  such  amendment  was  strictly 
in  precedent,  and  was  founded  on  a 
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which  was  supported  by  the  whole  of  the 

E resent  Ministers.  When  this  question  had 
tst  been  argued  there  appeared  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  minds  of  several  hon.  Mem- 
ben,  whether  the  House  should  interfere 
with   an  election   after  a  dissolution   of 
Parliament,  but  they  had  at  length   been 
conrinced,  that  such  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion as  had  degraded  the  electors  of  Liver- 
pool ought  not  to  go  unpunished,  yet  the 
same   Gentlemen   who  had   twice   before 
refused  to  agree  to  a  writ  being  issued,  were 
now  again  called  upon  to  vote  that  these 
cormpt  electors  were  to  have  another  Mem- 
ber to  watch  over  their  interests  during  the 
recess.     The  hon.  Member  who  introduced 
the  question  had  told  the  House,  there  was 
no  precedent  for  suspending  a  writ  for  prior 
delinquencies  :  if  there  was  no  precedent 
in  favour  of  it,  there  was  certainly  none 
against  it,  and,  therefore,  in  the  absence 
^f  precedent,  the  House  must  make  one, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  would  be  founded 
on  the  principle  of  preventing  bribery  and 
corruption,  by  whomsoever  practised.   The 
fact,  however,  was,  no  circumstances  had 
before  occurred  precisely   similar  to  the 
present,  therefore  no  opinion  of  the  House 
on  the  subject  had  been  recorded.     He  be- 
lieved that  most  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who   had  advocated  and   supported   the 
schedules  in  the  late  Reform  Bill  did  so 
upon  the  conviction  that  the  franchise  was 
a  trust  which  might  be  resumed  by  Par- 
liament and  the  Sovereign,  when  those  in 
whose  hands  it  was  placed  could  not  exer- 
cise it  with  advantage  to  themselves,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country.     It  was  upon 
such  principles   he  had  voted  for  these 
schedules.      How,   then,  in    consistency 
with  these  principles  could  hon.    Mem- 
bers be  expected  to  allow  again  the  privi- 
lege of  returning  a  Member  to  those  elect- 
ors who  had  been  legally  proved  to  have 
been  guilty  of  the  most  gross  corruption. 
He  should,  therefore,  move  as  an  amend- 
ment*     **  That  this  House  will  not  order 
any  warrant  to  issue  a  new  Writ  for  the 
electing  of  a  Burgess  to  serve  in  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Liver- 
pool until  the  expiration  of  fourteen  days 
after    the    commencement    of   the  next 
Session  of  Parliament." 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  it  would 
he  a  great  injustice  to  the  merchants 
of  Liverpool  if  the  writ  should  be 
withheld  after  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment.   The  consequence  would  be,  to  de- 

pme  Uverpool  of  one  Member  during 


the  whole  of  the  present  Parliament,  for 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  ensuing 
Session  would  be  wholly  taken  up  with 
one  paramount  subject  and,  no  Bill  re- 
gulating the  franchise  of  Liverpool  could  be 
expected  to  go  through  the  House :  besides, 
he  considered  that  when  hon.  Members 
themselves  knew  they  represented  the  same 
corrupt  interests,  to  bring  in  and  pass  such 
a  bill  was  hardly  honest.  A  sanction  had 
been  given  to  bribery  by  nomination  bo- 
roughs, and  the  best  way  now  was,  to  de* 
clare  an  amnesty,  and  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  when  they  had  a  Reformed  Par- 
liament it  was  to  be  hoped  and  expected 
all  the  Members  of  it  would  be  returned 
upon  pure  principles  ;  but  should  a  case  of 
corruption  occur  then,  it  ought  to  be 
punished  most  severely.  It  was  said,  the 
House  had  already  come  to  decisions 
during  the  present  Session  inconsistent 
with  the  Motion  before  it,  but  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  voted  upon  such  occasions 
must  have  done  so  under  the  impression 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire's  Bill 
would  become  a  law  during  the  present 
Session,  but  as  there  was  now  no  hope 
of  that  he  trusted  the  House  would  sanc- 
tion the  issuing  of  the  writ  forthwith. 

Mr.  Benett  was  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  Amendment,  and  was  sorry  to  hear 
Reformers  attempting  to  defend  a  case  of 
such  gross  corruption  as  that  of  Liverpool. 
Out  of  4,300  freemen  of  Liverpool  only 
300  were  not  proved  guilty  of  corruption. 
How  could  the  House,  therefore,  when 
they  had^a  Bill  still  upon  their  Table 
to  punish  the  corrupt  electors,  send  them 
a  writ  to  to  return  another  Member.  He 
submitted  that  there  could  be  no  practical 
hardship  in  leaving  that  town  without  a 
second  Member  during  the  recess. 

Mr.  Gisbome  said,  that  he  should  sup- 
port the  issuing  of  the  writ,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  King's  writ  had  issued  since 
the  corrupt  election  complained  of,  and  of 
the  return  to  that  writ  no  complaint  could 
be  made.  If  the  electors  had  been  found 
competent  to  make  one  good  return  after 
the  commission  of  the  ofience,  surely  they 
ought  to  be  trusted  a  second  time. 

Mr.  J?u;ar^  supported  the  issuing  of  ithe 
writ.  The  great  mercantile  transactions 
of  the  place  required  that  another  Mem- 
ber should  be  afforded  to  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  House  ought  not  to  be 
guided  by  precedent  alone  but  by  expedi- 
ency, and  it  was  inexpedient  to  leavo 
Liverpool  with  only  one  Member, 
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Mr.  Goulbum  complained  of  the  delay 
of  the  bill  on  this  subject.  He  had  voted 
for  the  suspension  of  the  writ,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
under  the  understanding  that  the  bill  was 
to  be  proceeded  with.  Being  placed  in 
such  circumstances,  he  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  vote  for  the  Amendment,  though 
he  thought  it  extremely  hard  on  Liverpool 
to  be  so  long  deprived  of  one  Repre- 
sentative. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  was  not  fair,  be- 
cause the  bill  could  not  be  proceeded  with 
in  the  present  Session,  that  that  should  pre- 
vent Liverpool  from  returning  one  of  its 
Members.  He  admitted  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  sending  a  writ  to  a  constituency  proved 
to  be  corrupt ;  but  he  thought  that  was 
not  a  sufficient  rpason  for  refusing  to  issue 
a  writ,  which  would  prevent  Liverpool 
having  its  due  share  of  Representation  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  could  not  con- 
sent, whilst  the  constituency  of  Liverpool 
remained  so  corrupt  as  it  had  been  de- 
scribed by  a  Committee  of  that  House, 
to  issue  a  writ  for  a  Representative.  He 
should  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  was  of  opinion 
that  the  House  had  no  right  to  suspend 
the  writ  over  the  prorogation.  Such  a 
place  as  Liverpool  ought  to  be  fully  re- 
presented in  Parliament,  and  the  present 
vacancy  was  occasioned  by  accident  only. 

Lord  Ingestrie  said,  he  should  oppose 
issuing  the  writ,  because  bribery  had 
been  distinctly  and  fully  proved  against 
the  majority  of  the  freemen  of  t«iverpool. 
Rather  than  that  place  should  suffer  from 
the  want  of  a  Representative  in  conse- 
quence, he  was  ready  to  offer  any  services 
in  his  power. 

Sir  George  Warrender  had  refused  to 
vote  for  the  issue  of  the  writ  for  East 
Retf9rd  for  three  years,  and  for  the  sake 
of  consistency,  therefore,  he  must  vote 
against  the  issue  of  the  writ  for  Liverpool : 
the  corruption  at  Liverpool  had  been  very 
great. 

Mr.  Hunt  declared  he  would  vote  against 
the  issue  of  the  writ.  This  Motion  would 
show  the  Reformers  in  that  House  in  their 
proper  colours  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  said,  that 
this  was  not  an  isolated  question,  but  a 
question  of  principle.  The  opposition  to 
the  issuing  of  the  writ  was  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  the  ooly  Reform  that  was 
necessary  was  the  apphcatioQ  of  adequate 


remedies  to  detected  delinquency.    Those 
who  were  of  that  opinion  were  perfectly 
consistent  in  opposing  the  preseut  Motion, 
but  he  would  declare,  that  the  man  was  a 
feeble  or  suspicious  Reformer  who  could 
maintain,  that  the  only  method  of  purify- 
ing that  House  was  by  the  detection  of 
occasional  impurities,   in  the  hope  that, 
probably  in  a  century  or  two,  a  few  such 
cases  would  be  proved  against  certain  bo- 
roughs.    From  what  the   House  had  al- 
ready seen  of  such  attempts  at  reformation 
they  might  judge  of  their  praotical  utility. 
It    was    proved    that     the    constituency 
of  Liverpool   had  been  detected  in  the 
most  extraordinary  wholesale  bribery.     A 
more  corrupt  set  of  burgesses  could  not  be 
found.  It  was  to  correct  such  delinquencies 
to  give  a  wholesome  rule  of  correction,  and 
prevent  such  practices  for  the  future,  that 
the  late  Reform   Bill    had   been  paaaed 
through  that  House  by  triumphant  majori^ 
ties.     That  Bill  he  had  supported,  but  he 
had  ever  opposed  himself  to  partial  and 
hypocritical  Reforms  like  the  puri6cation 
of  Liverpool  because  he  .would  not  sanc- 
tion  a  different  measure  of  justice  to  be 
dealt  out  to   constituents  and   patrons, 
punishing  the  former  for  receiving  a  given 
sum  of  money  in  detail,  and  allowing  the 
same  amount  to  be  given  to  the  patron  of 
a  borough  in  one  whole  sum.     A  noble 
Lord  or  Jew  speculator  who  put  5,000/.,  as 
the  price  of  a  Member  returned  by  him 
to    that    House,    into    his  pocket,   was 
engaged  in  a  more  odious  and  profligate 
transaction   than   the  electors   who  were 
bribed,  and  had  not  the  redeeming  apology 
of  poverty  to  plead — an  apology  that  might 
generally  be  urged  in  favour  of  those  who 
received  small  sums  for  their  votes.  These, 
however,   were  the   persons  selected  fotr 
punishment,  and  this  selection  of  persons 
it  was,  that  rnade  the  present  a  question 
of  principle.     Whether  the  House  issued 
the  writ  for  a  second  Member  to  be  re- 
turned for  Liverpool  was  comparatively  of 
small  importance,  but  the  hostility  to  the 
measure,  and  the  principle  on  which  it 
was  founded,  was  of  great  importance,  as 
from  it  arose  the  question,  whether  the 
House  ought  to  prosecute  a  general  Re- 
form, which  would  abrogate  corrupt  bo- 
roughs by  wholesale,  or  only  deal  with 
those  which  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
detected  in  delinquency.      That  principle 
he  most  fuUv  objected  to,  for  it  was  the 
principle    of    those  who  wished  to   ca- 
noniae  a  system  of  oominatioo.     It 
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a  |>rtociple  well  iindcrslcx>d  by  the  country 
as  hypocritical  in  its  pretences,  and  subver- 
sive of  real  Refonn.  Upon  these  grounds 
he  was  prepared  to  support  the  issuing  of 
the  writ. 

Mr.  Wrangham  wondered  how  any  man 
could  ifute  for  this  Motion.  He  could 
not  consent  to  give  to  a  corrupt  body —  a 
body  infamously  corrupt — a  right  to  re- 
turn a  Member  to  Parliament.  He  looked 
with  dread  to  the  measure  for  altering  the 
whole  system  of  Ho  presentation,  but  he 
would  never  hesitate  to  apply  a  remedy 
where  the  guilt  of  corruption  was  brought 
home  to  the  parties.  The  hon.  Genileinan 
who  had  last  addressed  the  House  had 
endeavoured  to  mislead  it.  He  had  asked, 
how  could  any  hon.  Gentleman  defend 
6000/.  being  given  to  one  individual  for  a 
seat  in  that  House,  and  yet  object  to  the 
freemen  of  Liverpool  receiving  that  sum 
amon^ them, divided  into  small  portions, for 
the  exercise  of  their  rights.  Without  pre- 
tending to  answer  that  question  he  (Mr. 
Wrangham)  would  declare,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  would  prove  that  any  person  had 
received  .5,000/.  for  a  scat  in  Parliament  by 
the  same  evidence  as  the  guilt  had  been 
proved  against  the  freemen  of  Liver|X)ol, 
he  would  vote  against  any  writ  being 
again  issued  to  the  place  so  circum- 
stanced. It  had  been  urged  as  a  reason 
for  the  House  now  issuing  a  writ  to  Liver- 
pool, that,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion there  was  a  Bill  before  the  House  to 
amend  the  Representation  in  general,  and 
that  prevented  the  hon.  member  for 
Wiltshire  from  proceeding  with  his  bill 
relating  to  Liverpool  alone:  but  the  Re- 
form Bill  was  now  disposed  of,  and  the 
hon.  Meml)er  was  ready  to  proceed,  when 
he  was  met  by  being  told  an  adjournment 
was  at  hand.  Thev  had  now  to  consider 
how  their  position  was  altered  by  this 
announcement.  The  House  had  already 
twice  decided  that  the  electors  of  Liver- 
pool were  unworthy  to  exercise  their  fran- 
chisey  and  coupling  that  with  the  pledge 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Akhorp)  had  gi  ven  th  at 
the  writ  should  not  is^ue  until  the  non. 
member  for  Wiltshire  had  had  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  purifying  the  constituency,  would 
not  the  House  stultify  its  own  proceedings 
by  now  agreeing  to  the  original  Motion  ? 

Mr.  Granville  Vernon  said,  he  had 
heard  no  arguments  to  convince  him  that 
it  was  right  to  leave  6,000  persons  unre- 
presented. On  the  principle  of  virtual  Re- 
presentation all  the  Members  ought  to  sup- 


|)orl  tlio  issue  of  the  writ.  There  would  be 
questions  of  great  importance  in  the  ensu- 
ing Session,  involving  the  interests  of  Liver- 
pool, which  rendered  it  essentially  ne- 
cessary that  that  place  should  have  the 
benefit  of  full  Representation  by  persons 
of  experience.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  permit  him  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  remarks  made  by  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  opposed  the  Motion,  among 
others  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Honiton  (Sir  George  Warrender),  had  cast 
a  stone  at  the  electors  of  Liverpoool.  The 
borough  his  hon.  friend  represented  had 
the  credit  of  not  being  one  of  the 
purest,  for  he  remembered  when  Lord 
Cochrane  had  declared  in  that  House, 
after  being  elected  for  that  borough,  that 
he  had  sent  the  bellman  round  the  town 
with  a  notice  that  every  voter  might  come 
and  receive  51.  He  saw  the  House  was 
extremely  impatient  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, and  he  would  detain  them  no  further 
than  by  saying,  he  hoped  they  would  re- 
verse their  former  vote  as  the  present  cir- 
cumstances were  so  diifcrcnt. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Original  Mo-* 
tion,  Ayes  93  ;  Noes  67 — Majority  26. 

Writ  ordered  to  be  issued  accordingly. 

Bankruptcy  Court  Bill — Com- 
mittee—Skcond  Day.]  The  Solicitor 
General  moved,  that  the  House  go  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Bankruptcy  Court  Bill. 

Mr.  Warbiirton  said,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  an  alteration  in  the  present  system 
of  Commissioners  was  necessary,  but  he 
thought  the  present  Bill  required  many 
alterations  and  moditications  which  there 
was  not  now  time  to  make  with  so  much 
minuteness  and  care  as  the  importance  of 
the  subject  demanded.  In  the  first  place, 
he  thought  the  fees  to  be  paid  under  the 
Bill  were  much  higher  than  they  ought 
to  be.  After  comparing  their  amount 
with  those  connected  with  the  present 
system,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
without  fatiguing  the  House  with  the  de- 
tails, that  the  expenses  of  the  new  Bill 
would  be  greater  in  the  proportion  of 
forty-five  to  thirty-six  than  those  at- 
tached to  the  existing  methods  of  manag- 
ing a  bankrupts  estate.  Another  great  ob- 
jection to  the  Bill  he  considered  to  be,  the 
appointment  of  four  Judges  instead  of  one, 
and  he  was  borne  out  in  this  opinion  by 
the  high  authority  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  who  hud  declared  that  one  Judge 
in  bankruptcy   cases  was  sufficient;  an 
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increased  number  led  to  inattention  in  the 
whole.  He  feared,  therefore,  the  expenses 
attending  the  appointment  of  these  four 
Judges  would  be  worse  than  thrown  away. 
In  any  alteration  that  was  to  be  made, 
patronage  should  be  avoided.  He  fully 
exonerated  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
with  whom  the  Bill  originated,  from  any 
desire,  to  increase  his  patronage  thereby, 
but  he  should  prefer  that  the  number  of 
Commissioners  should  be  increased  by  three^ 
with  but  one  Judge,  which  would  form  an 
additional  number  to  act  in  times  of  com- 
mercial distress,  when  the  amount  of  duty 
would  be  materially  augmented.  He  was 
also  of  opinion,  that  the  expenses  of  ap- 
peals would  be  materially  increased,  and 
their  number  augmented.  By  the  existing 
system  one  or  two  appeals  were  all  that 
could  be  had,  but  by  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement there  might  be  four :  the  first 
from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Subdivision 
Court ;  the  second  from  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  Subdivision  Court,  to  the 
Court  of  Review ;  a  third  from  the  Court 
of  Review  to  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and 
a  fourth  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  With  every  de- 
sire to  accede  to  every  real  improve- 
ment in  the  bankrupt-laws,  he  feared 
the  plan  before  them  could  not  be  con- 
sidered such.  Instead  of  effecting  any 
Reform  in  the  expense  of  this  branch 
of  the  legislation,  the  proposed  system 
would  be  found  to  be  much  more  ex- 
pensive. Instead  of  giving  credit  to  the 
statements  of  individuals  upon  so  serious 
a  'question,  the  House  ought  to  appoint  a 
Committee,  before  which  professional  men 
might  be  examined  touching  its  merits. 
As  to  the  argument  that  the  law  would  be 
made  either  cheap  or  expeditious  by  the 
Bill,  that  was,  in  his  opinion,  altogether  a 
fallacy.  If  the  Bill  should  -not  be  carried 
during  the  present  Session,  it  was  his  de- 
termination to  move,  at  a  future  time, 
that  the  subject  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee [  a  cry  of  "  more,  wiot;c."]  He 
would  have  no  objection  to  move  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  if  the  pro- 
position would  not  be  considered  as  a 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  Bill,  but  it 
would,  and  with  the  views  he  enter- 
tained  upon^the  question  of  the  Bankrupt- 
laws,  that  would  not  be  a  fair  way  of 
meeting  the  question.  He  certainly  hoped 
that  the  Bill  would  not  pass,  but  he  must 
decline  the  adoption  of  such  means  of  de- 
feating it.    His  object  was,  to  have  a  fair 


investigation — to  have  an  efficient  Court, 
and  there  were  no  facts  before  the  Houie 
calculated  to  show  that  there  was  any 
chance  of  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
object  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  mea- 
sure they  were  now  considering. 

Mr.  John  Smith  regretted  exceedingly 
that  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Warburton)  had 
found  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  Bill,  for 
he  knew  that  the  hon.  Member  invariably 
acted  upon  his  conscientious  opinion  upon 
every  subject.  He  anticipated  no  such 
expense  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  pre- 
sent system  as  seemed  to  be  apprehended, 
and  he  knew  from  a  long  practical  expe- 
rience, that  the  change  which  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Bill  would  be  of  the  most 
beneficial  nature.  One  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful sources  of  litigation  was  the  proof  of  a 
debt  under  a  Commission  by  the  [present 
system,  and  his  hon.  friend  proposed  that 
to  be  continued,  as  preferable  to  Ihe  im- 
proved method  now  under  review.  He 
could  assure  his  hon.  friend,  that  the  diffi* 
culties  and  delays  of  appeal  in  such  in- 
stances were  so  great,  that  creditors  were 
disposed  to  put  up  with  severe  loss  rather 
than  appeal  at  all.  A  Court  of  Review 
would  obviate  that  evil,  it  was  to  be  sitting 
throughout  the  year,  and  therefore,  there 
was  a  necessity  for  more  than  one  Judge. 
A  suit  would  be  decided  in  a  few  days  in- 
stead of  lasting  as  many  months.  Inde- 
pendent of  this,  but  with  all  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  his  hon.  friend  he  had  no 
hesitation  to  declare  that  he  should  prefer 
the  opinion  of  two  or  three'  sensible  and 
judicious  lawyers  to  the  authority  of  one, 
and  he  believed  from  a  Court  so  constituted 
there  would  be  few  or  no  appeals.  Those 
who  were  to  act  under  the  Bill  could  have 
no  motive  for  an  improper  decision.  His 
hon.  friend  was  not,  perhaps,  although 
extensively  engaged  in  commercial  matters, 
practically  experienced  in  those  which  un- 
fortunately terminated  in  Commissions  of 
Bankrupt  He  (Mr.  John  Smith)  had  had 
a  long  experience  of  things  of  the  kind, 
and  he  could  not  help  declaring  that  no 
language  which  he  could  use  could  ade* 
quately  express  his  detestation  of  the  mode 
of  decision  in  use  amongst  the  seventy 
Commissioners.  The  word  "  execration," 
more  accurately  than  any  other,  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  commercial  men  as  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  Bankrupt-laws. 
He  really  believed  that,  in  nine  cases  out 
often,  bankrupts' cases  were  not  thoroughly 
ipquired  into,    A  man  who  bid  teea  Un 
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working  of  the  system  said,  on  being  con- 
cerned in  such  a  case,  ^'I  will  take  things 
as  they  come,  without  giving  myself  any 
further  trouble  to  inquire,  for  I  am  sure, 
Co  do  80   will  only  be  attended  with    loss 
of  time,  trouble,  and  expense."  Even  in  the 
case  of  Howard  and  Gibbs,  bad  and  con- 
temptible as  that  case  was,  if  the  afluirs  of 
the  bankrupts  had  been  properly  investi- 
gated   and    managed    before    the  Com- 
missioners,   there   would,  he   most  con- 
scientiously believed,  have  been  a  surplus 
at   the  winding  up ;  and  Howard  would 
not  now  be,  as  he  actually  wasjlanguishing 
in  poverty.     Immense  sums  of  money  were 
expended    in   working  that  Commission. 
Hundreds  of  meetings  were  held,  and  law 
suit  followed  law  suit  without  end.     He 
had  been  called  to  a  meeting  of  the  credi- 
tors of  that  firm,  with  many  other  unfortu- 
nate and  interested  persons;  when  the  So- 
licitor to  the  Commission  said  *'  Gentlemen, 
a  certain  person  owes  the  estate  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  the  only  remedy  you 
have  is  to  file  a  bill  against  him."     This 
was  judged,  after  much  discussion,  so  ex- 
pensive a  remedy,  that  the  creditors  de- 
clined to  prosecute  the  claim.     He  had 
strong  reasons   for   believing   that  there 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  frequently 
a  connivance,  not  to  say  a  conspiracy,  be- 
tween the  solicitors,  the  petitioning  cre- 
ditors, the  accountants,  and  the  bankrupts. 
He  did  not  think  it  necessary  here  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  country  Commissions, 
that  fertile  source  of  fraud  ;  but  he  must 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that   it  was  ne- 
cessary that  a  bankrupt  ought  to  have  his 
certificate  if  he  had  acted  honestly  and 
fairly,  and  given   up  his  property  so  as  to 
satisfy  his  creditors  in   the  best   manner 
circumstances  would  pennit ;  but  if  he  had 
acted  nefariously  or  improperly,  there  was 
no  doubt  a  certificate  ought  to  be  with- 
held. In  some  cases  whatever  the  opinions 
of  the  creditors  might  be,  the  certificate 
ought  never  to  be  granted,  particularly  as 
was  often  the  case  when  the    bankrupt 
happened  to  be  a  complete  and  notorious 
blackguard.     He  would  give  one  instance 
of  the  fact : — a   vulgar,  ignorant   young 
man,  whom   he   might  very   well   call  a 
blackguard,  happened  to  become  a  bank- 
rupt, and  he  (Mr.  John  Smith)  happened 
to  be  a  creditor.     The  bankrupt  was  very 
obstinate  iu  withholding  facts  in  his  state- 
ment before  the    Commissioners,  and  it 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  from  him  an 
scknowledgment  of  what  be  had  done 


with  certain  property,  which,  according 
to  his  books,  he  had  received,  to  the 
amount  of  17,000/.  At  last  he  admitted 
that  he  had  spent  it  all  in  the  following 
manner : — "  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  kepta  car- 
riage for  my  mother  in  town,  and  I  kept 
one  woman  at  Brighton,  and  another  at 
Hampstead,  and  I  had  two  children  by 
the  latter  to  keep,  and  I  kept  a  house  in 
town."  In  short,  the  fellow  confessed 
that  he  squandered  the  money  away. 
Now  he  neverentertained  a  notion  of  sign- 
ing the  certificate  of  such  a  man  ;  but  the 
fellow  got  his  certificate  notwithstanding, 
and  very  soon  too ;  and  the  Commission- 
ers said,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  made  to 
them  upon  the  subject,  "  What  can  we 
do  ?  We  can't  help  it.  He  has  told  us 
the  truth."  The  fellow  soon  afterwards 
recommenced  business,  and  had  it  in  his 
power  to  pursue  a  similar  course  of  plun- 
der. Now  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
prevent  blackguards  of  that  description 
from  obtaining  additional  facilities,  and 
practising  similar  frauds,  and  he  did  hope 
the  establishment  of  efficient  Commission- 
ers, under  a  Court  of  Review,  would  ef- 
fectually check  such  fraudulent  practices. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  ex- 
pense resulting  from  the  new  measure,  and 
the  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  public 
were  likely  to  view  that  expense ;  but  he 
knew  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  public  would 
think  very  little  of  expense  if  they  could 
get  the  affairs  of  bankrupts  equitably 
managed,  and  speedily  and  satisfactorily 
settled.  They  were  willing  to  pay  for 
substantial  justice,  and  substantial  justice 
they  could  not  have  if  the  present  system, 
or  any  part  of  it,  were  allowed  to  continue. 
His  ho ! I.  friend  had  suggested  a  Committee 
up-stairs,  and  the  examination  of  profes- 
sional men.  He(iMr.  John  Smith)  had  sat  in 
the  Chair  alx>ve  stairs  upon  the  very  sub- 
ject, and  he  had  had  the  assistance  of  the 
ablest  men  ;  but  he  could  not  boast  of  the 
progress  that  was  made.  As  to  the  ex- 
amination of  professional  men,  it  should  be 
considered  that  the  Bill  would  go  to  de- 
prive a  number  of  gentlemen  of  that  dc' 
scription  of  their  profits ;  and  it  wiis  very 
natural  to  expect  from  most  of  them  a  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  measure.  He  the 
more  firmly  relied  upon  the  Bill,  as  it  was 
the  production  of  the  great  mind  of  the 
most  extraordinary  man  in  the  country — 
of  the  man  possessing  the  highest  powers 
and  the  most  intense  desire  to  do  good  to 
hia  country. 
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Mr.  Fre^fifield,  having  been  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Bill  now  before  them,  which 
he  was  convinced  was  so  defective  that 
the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  passed  in  its  pre- 
sent state.     He  was  satisfied,  that  no  Com- 
mission of  any  magnitude  could  be  worked 
with  such  machinery  as  was  proposed  by 
it,  under  the   superintendance  of  an  of- 
ficial assignee  whose  duty  it  appeared  was, 
to  collect  as  quickly  as  possible  the  assets 
of  the  bankrupt,   and  pay  them  forthwith 
into  the  Bank.  But  all  persons  conversant 
with  the   business  of    bankruptcies  well 
knew,  particularly  those  which  were  con- 
nected with   colonial  property,   that  the 
very  first  and  necessary  object  of  the  assignee 
was,   to   obtain  funds,  not  to   distribute 
among  the   creditors,    but   to   work   the 
Commission.     It   would  be  necessary  to 
send  out  means  to  procure  the  foreign  as- 
sets to  be  remitted,  but  under  the  proposed 
Biil^  this  necessary  preliminary  could  only 
be  obtained  by  an  application  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  for  the  official  assie;nee  was 
bound  to  pay  all  the  funds,  as  they  were 
received,  into  the  Bank.     It  might  also  be 
found  difficult  to  persuade  that  Court  that 
it  was  necessary  to  remit  10,000/.,  or  per- 
haps a  larger  sum,  to  the  West  Indies,  for 
instance,on  the  chance  of  procuring  a  crop, 
worth  muchmore,  from  the  estate  of  a  bank- 
rupt situated  in  one  of  the  colonies,  and 
even   if  the  application  succeeded,  it  could 
only  be  successful  after  much  delay  and 
expense.     Another  objection  was,  as  to  the 
payment  of  dividends  to  creditors.     Their 
first  and  great  object  of  course  was,  to  ob- 
tain a  division  of  the  funds  of  the  estate, 
which  had  been  paid  into  the  Bank  by  the 
agency  of  the  official  assignee,  and  how 
were  the  persons  interested  to  obtain  this 
money   for  distribution?     Wns  it  meant 
that  a  given  sum  should  be  issued  at  the 
discretion  of  the  official  assignee,  or  that 
the   whole  assets  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  other   assignees  by  him  for  such 
purpose  of  distribution  ?     If  the  last  plan 
was  to  be  the  method,  then  the  great  dan- 
ger of  the  present  system  would  be  con- 
tinued, for  the  assignees  would  have  the 
management  of  the  fund,  and  the  creditors 
had   no  security  against  fraud  or  failure. 
if,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  these  losses, 
the   first  plan  was  pursued,  and  a   given 
sum  issued,  then  the  impossible  case  must 
be  supposed  of  the  official  assignee  know- 
ing .what  the  demands  of  the  various  cre- 


ditors might  be  from  day  to  day.     But 
supposing  that   the  more  natural  course 
was  followed,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  eacli 
dividend  was  to  be  paid  by  the  authority 
of  the    Accountant-general,  that    officer 
would  take  no  responsibility,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  identify  the  creditors  by 
the  presence  of  the  solicitor  to  the  Com- 
mission, whose  fee   for  attendance  wouM 
probably  make  a  large  deduction  from  the 
amount  of  the  dividend.     Another  objec- 
tion to  the  Bill  was,  the  amount  of  the 
per  centage  to  be  paid  to  these  official  as- 
signees.   It  frequently  occurred,  particu- 
larly in  West-India  bankruptcies  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  assets  was  400,000/. 
or  500,000/.,wasan  official  assigpiee  to  have 
a  large    per-centage    upon  this  immense 
sum  ?     It  even  appeared  by  the  wording 
of  the  Bill  as  if  they  were  to  have  a  per 
centage  upon  the  gross  assets,  without  re- 
ference to  any  deductions,  while  the  proper 
arrangement  undoubtedly  ought  to  be,  to 
make  the  per-centage  of  the  official  as- 
signee depend  on  the  sums  obtained  by 
the  creditors,  so  as  to  make  the  interest  of 
both  parties  the  same.     If  the  official  as- 
signee was  to  be  entitled  to  his  per  cen- 
tage on  the  gross  sum,  and  the  creditors 
received  theirdividends,  of  course, only  on 
the  nett,  it  might  happen  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sums  would  be  ex- 
tremely large,  and  there  could  be  no  check 
upon  the  expenses  of  working  the  Com- 
mission.    It   was  his  most  full  and  de- 
liberate opinion  that  the  Bill   had  been 
concocted  with  too  much  haste,  that  many 
of  its  arrangements  were  crude  and  im- 
perfect, and  although  he  was  well  aware 
that  there  were  errors  and  imperfections  in 
the  existing  system,  yet  it  did  not  follow, 
if  these  could  be  cured  by  an   alteration 
of  the  whole  arrangements,  that  those  al- 
terations could  be  made  at  once  and  off- 
hand without  the  alterations  themselves 
being  liable  to  many  objections.    He  was  of 
opinion,  therefore,  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Bridport,  that  it  was  adviseable  this  BM 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
who  might  improve  it  and  make  it  per- 
fect if  possible. 

Mr.  Hunt  hoped  that  the  Ministers 
would  not  press  a  Bill  of  this  consequence 
at  the  advanced  period  of  the  Session.  It 
would  be  an  expensive  measure,  and  be 
for  one  could  not  see  what  benefit  the 
suitor  would  derive  from  it.  It  was  under-> 
stood  that  Sir  John  Bayley  wae  to  be  tii« 
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IT  Judge ;  he  at  present  was  one  of  the 
iioos  of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  salary  of 
MK)La-year.  The  salary  of  the  J  ud ere 
the  proposed  Court  was  to  be  3,000/. 
hff  with  quite  as  much  to  do.  It  was 
t  ia  human  nature  to  work  more  and 
paid  less,  and  therefore  the  appearance 
ihia  arran^ment  was  so  improbable, 
it  he  feared  there  was  something  behind 
aomtthing  that  was  not  to  see  the  light. 
ihoagh  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself 
g^t  DOt  sell  the  patronage  created  by 
is  Bill,  yet  there  were  such  persons  as 
•rd  Chancellor's  Secretaries,  and  other 
ieera,  through  whom  appointments  to 

I  oear  offices  could  be  obtained.  He 
llj  believed  there  was  no  merit  in  the 
lasare,  but  that  it  would  turn  out  a 
eat  aiMl  overpowering  job. 

Mr*  Charge  Bankes  said,  the  objections 
lieh  had  been  so  forcibly  urged  by  many 
o*  Members  had  been  so  feebly  answered, 
d  there  appeared  so  many  objections  (o 
t  measure,  that  even  the  supporters  of 
B  Bill  admitted,  that  as  it  stood  it  would 
ioadeqnate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
IS  framed  ;  that,  in  fact,  a  Supplemental 

II  would  be  necessary ;  so  that  it  was  plain 
It  the  Bill  could  not  be  sufficiently  dis- 

ID  the  present  Session.  The  Bill  went 
one  roan  with  a  patronage  which 
gbt  be  much  abused  to  political  pur- 
aeSy  while  it  did  not  provide  a  remedy 
r  the  defects  of  the  present  Bankruptcy 
Nmnissioners  system.  The  Bill  was,  in 
rty  so  highly  objectionable,  that  he  would 
•acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Bmber  for  Bridport — move  as  an  Amend- 
mt  CD  the  original  Motion,  that  it  be 
ferred  to  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
\0  its  provisions  and  machinery,  and 
port  thereon  to  the  House. 
Sir  Carles  Wcthcrell  said,  he  rose  to 
oond  the  Motion  for  the  Bill  to  be  rcfer- 
d  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  he  did  so 
lOD  many  of  the  principles  which  had 
!en  urged  by  the  non.  Gentlemen  who 
id  opposed  the  Bill,  and  whose  argu- 
ents  had  been  wholly  unanswered.  To 
esa  a  measure  of  so  much  importance  at 
ch  hours  and  seasons  as  those  at  which 
is  Bill  had  been  presented,  was  incon- 
tlent  with  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
MDBBOns.  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
e  Bill  was  put  into  a  shape  in  which  it 
IS  possible  to  regard  it  as  a  tangible 
^are — yet  it  was  last  night  pressed 
Mm  their  consideration  at  a  late  and  un- 
iaooaUe   hour.    Was  that  coniistent 


with  fair  discussion?  The  expense  created 
by  the  Bill,wuuld,  according  to  the  best  cal- 
culation, amount  to  26,400/.  a-year.  But 
thatwas  not  al  1 .  The  hon .  member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire  admitted,  that  the  Bill  was  in 
a  great  degree  an  experimental  measure ; 
but  what  was  to  be  done  with  this  expe- 
rimental Court  ?  The  Chief  Judge  was  to 
have  a  retiring  pension  of  2,000/.  a-year ; 
each  of  the  Puisne  Judges  a  retiring  pen- 
sion of  1 ,000/. ;  and  all  the  Commissioners, 
Registrars,  and  other  officers  connected 
with  it,  retiring  pensions  of  different 
amounts  also.  This  was  the  economy  of 
the  Bill.  Then  the  Bill  was  not  to  come 
into  operation  until  January  next,  yet  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was,  if  he  pleased,  to  be  at 
liberty  to  appoint  all  the  officers  of  which 
it  was  to  be  constituted,  as  soon  as  the  Bill 
was  passed ;  that  was  to  say,  to  use  a  legal 
phrase,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  to  have 
seisin  of  the  Judges  before  the  Judges 
have  seisin  of  any  Court  to  sit  in,  or  any 
jurisdiction  to  attend  to.  That  might 
seem  very  reasonable  and  very  just  to  a 
man  with  a  master  mind,  but  to  him  it 
seemed  most  unreasonable  and  unjust. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  sjthough  as- 
sembled in  goodly  array,  did  not  con- 
descend to  answer  any  objections.  A  ge- 
neral order  had  been  issued  apparently 
among  them  to  hold  their  peace.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney-General  had 
retreated  from  discussion ;  though,  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  he  was  withal  an  elo- 
quent and  a  fluent  man  ;  with  a  copious 
and  elegant  choice  of  language ;  no  one 
had  a  greater  talent  for  discussion  :  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  the  Attorney-General 
had  of  late  been  gagged  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  one  would  expect  him 
to  enter  fully  and  fluently  into  discussion 
— when  it  was  necessary  for  the  explana- 
tion of  measures  which  he  had  introduced 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House — behold 
he  was  either  mute,  or  most  niggard  and 
parsimonious  of  words.  It  was  said,  that 
you  must  pay  the  salaries  when  you  ap- 
point to  these  offices,  but  according  to  this 
Bill  the  salaries  were  to  commence  in 
January,  and  the  duties  in  February,  so 
that,  on  the  passing  of  this  measure,  they 
were  to  pay  these  gentlemen  for  the  per- 
formance of  no  duties  whatever.  Perhaps 
the  two  silent  I^w-officers  of  the  present 
Government  could  give  some  urgent  rea- 
sons for  adopting  this  course,  were  they 
not  forbidden.    Could  any  practical  good 
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result,  either  to  the  suitors  or  to  tJie  public, 
from  the  iustitution  of  sudi  a  Court  as 
this,  or  from  an  attempt  to   carry  into 
effect  a  plan  so  involved  and  complicated 
as  the  present  ?     The  Court,  he  believed, 
would  only  be  erected  to  be  almost  imme- 
diately demolished,  and  it  would  never 
enable  any  man  to  carry  into  effective  or 
useful  operation  the  Bankrupt-laws.     He 
would  not  go  into  the  whole  of  the  details 
of  this  Bill,  or  into  an  investigation  of  all 
its  rude  and  complicated  machinery,  for 
that  had  already  been  done  by  his  learned 
friends ;  but  there  were  one  or  two  points 
which  he  thought  peculiarly  deserving  of 
attention,  and  which  he  would  allude  to 
forthe purpose  of  illustrating  hisown  views. 
The  first  item  was  26,000/.  a-year  for  the 
payment  of  the  legal  batch  of  officers,  and 
then  came  the  official  assignees,  whose  pro- 
posed enormous  emoluments  had  already 
been  touched  on  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Knight),  and  also  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Bridport.     The  thirty  official 
assignees  to  be  paid  by  a  per  centage,  were 
to  be  chosen  from  the  merchants  of  the 
city  of  London,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
thus  giving  a  degree  of  patronage  and  of 
political  influence  to  that  high  legal  func- 
tionary which  no  person  ought  to  have. 
The  selection  of  the  thirty  merchants  for 
official  assignees  ought  not  to  be  given  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor — it  would  be  better 
to  give  the  patronage  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  or  still  more  desirable  to 
give  it  to  some  civilian,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade.     It  was  im- 
possible, that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  so 
many  other  duties,  could  find  time  to  learn 
who  were  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed  to  these  offices,  and   he   must, 
therefore,  rely  upon  the  report  or  recom- 
mendation of  his  Secretary,  or  some  other 
person.     The   Secretary   of    the   present 
Lord  Chancellor  would,  he  dare  say,  make 
a  proper  choice,  but  he  objected  to  leaving 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  any  Secretary 
of  any  Chancellor.     It  was  vain  and  idle 
to    suppose,   that   my   Lord   Chancellor 
Brougham,  or  my  Lord  Chancellor  any- 
thing else,  could  individually  select  these 
persons — the  duty  must  devolve  on  the 
Secretary,  or  upon  some  other  officer  of 
the   Lord   Chancellor,  and  such   a  vast 
power  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  no  such 
subordinate   and  inferior   person.     Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  doubtless,  recollected 

|be  number  of  speeches  that  were  made 


relative  to  the  four  Tellers  of  the  Exdie* 
quer,  and  the  great  outcry  that  was  made 
until  these  offices  were  abolished.    The 
only  duties  these  Tellers  had  to  perfoim 
was,  to  give  a  tally  for  the  money  p«ud  iolo 
the  Exchequer,  and  also  to  keep  a  tallj 
for  the  money  paid  out.     They  were  cod« 
sidered  as  holding  sinecure  offices,  whkh 
were,  therefore,  abolished ;  but  this  Bill 
appointed  officers  who,  in  point  of  foct, 
would   be  the  Tellers  of  Uie    Bankrupt 
Court,  and  would  be  sinecurists  just  ts 
much  as  those  Tellers  of  the  Excheqoer 
whose  offices  had  been  abolished.    He  in- 
vited his  Majesty's   Ministers  to  defind 
the  appointment  of  these  official  assigneei, 
and   he  challenged   either  of  the   legtl 
functionaries,  opposite  to   do    so.     llie 
whole    of  their   duty  would   consist  io 
getting  together  all  the  property  of  the 
bankrupt,  to  see  that  it  was  distribated, 
and  to  take  a  large  per  centage  for  them- 
selves, while  at  the  same  time  all  the  la- 
borious duties  were  to  be  performed  by 
the  assignees  chosen  by  the  creditors.    He 
had  seen  the  lists  of  the  persons  intended 
to  fill  these  and  other  offices,  and  these  ap- 
pointments were  to  be  a  means  of  politiod 
patronage,  so  that  we  should  have  ooly 
Reforming  assignees.  It  was  said,  that  Mr. 
Justice  Bay  ley  had  consented  to  accept 
one  of  the  new  offices  under  this  BUI,  and 
that  that  learned  Judge  most  cordially  ap* 
proved  of  the  proposed  alteratidtas.     Bat 
he  had  the  authority  of  that  learned  Judge 
to  say,  that  he  had  never  consented  to 
accept  any  appointment  in  the  new  Court, 
and  that  he  had  never  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  this   Bill.     It  was  thoagnt 
necessary  that  the  authority  of  some  emi- 
nent man  should  be  had  in  favour  of  this 
Bill — it  was    considered    desirable   thst 
some  eminent  lawyer,  or  learned  Judge — 
some  Sir  Edward  Coke,  or  Lord  Hard- 
wicke — some  Selden  or  Maynard,  should 
have  expressed  his  approbation  of  it ;  and 
therefore  Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley  was  called 
upon  to  throw  his  cloak  around  it.    This 
Bill,  however,  had  not  that  learned  Judge's 
approval,  and  he  had  never  authorised 
any  person  to  say  that  it  had.     He  had 
heard  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons 
who  were  to  fill  the  chief  offices  in  this 
Court ;  and  he  understood  that  a  learned 
Serjeant,  who  retired   some  years  since 
from  Westminster  Hall,  was  to  be  one  of 
the  Judges.    That  learned  Serjeant  was 
a  most  respectable  and  learned  man ;  but 
recently  be  figured  as  a  leiuler  in  tb9 
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of  Reform  at  all  the  metropolitan 
vnty  meetings*  That  confirmed  him  in 
e  coinion  that  all  those  officers  would  be 
ipointed  from  political  motives ;  and  he 
oCested  against  the  Lord  Chancellor  ap- 
•nting  political  persons  to  judicial  of- 
ai.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  ac- 
rding  to  the  common  course,  the  Lord 
Hncdlor  was  not  justified  in  appointing 
I  own  friends,  but  it  was  preposterous 
r  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  new 
nirt  of  justice  for  a  mere  political  pur- 
se. There  were  no  regulations  in  the 
U  for  giving  the  new  Court  control  over 
)  official  assignees,  but  the  matter  was 
t  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  case  of 
nplaiiit.  He  was  sure  that  this  part  of 
»  pbn  would  lead  to  the  greatest  con- 
ion,  for  a  man  might  be  appointed  to 
B  of  these  offices,  of  good  mercantile 
idit,  hut  still  a  very  improper  person 
m  his  disposition  to  discharge  the  duties 
such  an  office.  What  enormous  sums 
uld  be  made  by  these  official  assignees 
Che  case  of  a  large  failure !  For  instance, 
!re  was  the  very  recent  case  of  a  large 
BSt-Indian  house,  which  stopped  pay- 
!Dt  for  upwards  of  400,000/. ;  and  out 

■Qch  a  bankruptcy,  even  the  official 
linee  would  make  a  small  fortune.  He 
iulacted  an  instance  of  a  bankrupt  failing 

upwards  of  a  million  ;  and  upwards  of 
O^000l.was  divided  amongst  the  credit- 
!•  .  The  smallest  |)er-contage  on  such 
Iflfge  sum  as  this  would  he  of  a  con- 
ermble  amount.  Indeed,  the  places  of 
se  official  assignees  would  be   worth, 

least,  from  4,000Z.  to  5,000/.  a  year. 
ere  was  a  per  centagc  upon  the  coi- 
tion, and  sdso  upon  the  paying  out, 
1  all  the  money  paid  into  the  bankrupt 
art  must  be  paid  out  toties  quoties,  as 
raa  wanted.  The  money  was  not  to  be 
t  io  the  hands  of  the  official  assignees, 
'  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Bill  was  not  to 
rmitthe  accumulation  of  property  in  the 
nds  of  the  Assignees,  but  to  have  it  in 
tiodiam  legi$.  According  to  this  Bill, 
I  consent  of  the  Chancellor  must  be  had 
lore  the  money  could  be  got  out  of  the 
nk,  for  the  pur|)08e  of  making  dividends. 

was  said  that  evening,  that  this  power 
s  to  be  given  to  the  official  assignee, 
]  that  that  officer  should  be  enabled  to 
:  effects  out  of  the  Bank  when  he 
•ased ;  if  this  was  the  case,  the  clauses 

the  existing  law  must  be  altered,  and 
tie  would  be  no  security  against  the 
nmisfion  of  a  fraud  by  the  official  as- 


signee. He  agreed,  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Buckinghamshire,  that  the  present 
Bankrupt-law  was  most  defective,  and  that 
there  was  hardly  any  branch  of  this  law 
in  which  material  improvements  could  not 
be  made ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that 
this  Bill  would  do  anything  rather  than 
tend  to  improvement.  Of  all  the  means  of 
security  for  the  proper  division  of  the 
effects  of  a  bankrupt,  this  was  the  most 
clumsy  and  the  worst  that  had  ever  been 
devised.  The  objections  to  this  part  of 
the  measure  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
consideration  he  was  able  to  give  to  it; 
and  they  were  insuperable,  and  no  altera- 
tion could  remove  them.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  had  dwelt  much 
upon  the  defective  administration  of  the 
Bankrupt-laws,  and  stated 'that  the  chief 
objection  was  the  delay.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber also  stated  that,  at  the  period  Lord 
Eldon  was  Chancellor,  previous  to  the 
institution  of  the  Vice-chancellor's  Court, 
all  bankrupt  petitions  were  heard  in  the 
long  vacation,  and  that,  therefore,  some 
were  necessarily  postponed  for  nearly  a 
twelvemonth.  This  was  a  great  evil,  for 
he  had  known  Lord  Kldon  often  hear 
several  hundred  bankrupt  petitions.  When 
the  Vice-chancellor's  Court  was  esta- 
blished, the  greatest  advantage  was  derived 
to  the  public,  and  the  relief  in  the  bank- 
rupt cases  was  immediately  felt.  At  the 
institution  of  that  Court,  the  greatest 
objections  were  felt  to  the  removal  of  the 
bankruptcy  business  to  any  other  C'ourt,  as 
the  mercantile  interests  thought  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  decisions  of  the  high- 
est legal  authority  in  questions  of  this 
nature.  An  arrangement  was  made,  how- 
ever, by  which  the  more  difficult  questions 
were  still  referred  to  the  Lord  Chancellor; 
and,  by  this  means,  for  the  last  ten  years 
there  had  been  no  arrears  whatever  in 
bankruptcy  cases  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
No  one  could  deny  that  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  and 
that  he  got  through  business  with  great 
rapidity;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  ought 
to  be  recollected  that  he  had  been  mate- 
rially assisted  by  the  Vice-chancellor;  for 
there  were  no  arrears  in  his  Court.  The 
next  topic  he  had  to  allude  to,  had  refer- 
ence to  the  officers  who  had  been  displaced. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  very  wittily  called 
the  Commissioners  the  septuagint ;  but 
this  Bill  would  replace  them  by  a  sex- 
tuagint.  There  was  no  great  difference 
between  the  two  numbers.    The  present 
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system  was  to  be  discontinued,  because 
seventy  officers  were  considered  too  numer- 
ous; but  this  Bill  actually  appointed  to 
succeed  them  between  fifty  and  sixty  per- 
sons. His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Tewkesbury,  a  good  banker  and  a  sensible 
man,  as  well  as  the  hon.  member  for  Buck- 
ingamshire,  had  often  told  a  dismal  tale  of 
the  confusion  arising  from  the  number  of 
officers  in  the  old  Court,  but  what  would 
they  say  to  this  new  Court  ?  The  chief 
complaint  appeared  to  be,  that  great  con- 
fusion arose  in  consequence  of  the  same 
list  of  Commissioners  being  engaged  upon 
more  than  one  Commission  at  the  same 
time.  But  surely  it  was  not  necessary  to 
change  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
Bankrupt  Court,  because  the  Commission- 
ers did  not  tit  often  enough,  or  confine 
themselves  to  a  definite  question.  The 
whole  evil,  in  this  respect,  arose  from  the 
want  of  a  practical  rule  in  the  arrangement 
of  business.  The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Newark  complained  that  affidavits 
were  made  in  this  Court  for  the  mere  in- 
crease of  expense,  and  that  it  was  inexpe- 
dient to  proceed  by  affidavit  when  issue 
was  to  be  joined  on  a  question.  Was  not 
this  the  common  course  in  the  King*s 
Bench;  and  in  many  cases  were  not  the 
proceedings  commenced  on  affidavit,  and 
more  especially  on  all  questions  of  manda- 
mus? lie  was  surprised,  therefore,  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  should  vitu- 
perate this  Court  for  doing  that  which  was 
done  in  the  chief  common-law  Court  of 
this  country.  He  certainly  did  not  think 
that  it  was  desirable  to  encourage  the 
referring  questions  of  bankruptcy  to  J  uries ; 
and,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Eldon,  the  trials 
of  issues  of  this  nature  were  not  frequent. 
Great  improvement  might  be  made  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  but  it 
would  not  be  a  material  amendment  to 
hold  out  inducements  to  try  issues.  The 
trying  issues  would  be  attended  with  ten 
times  the  expense  of  proceeding  by  affida- 
vit. At  present  the  Commissioners  did 
not  hear  the  whole  case  and  determine  on 
it,  but  if  any  difficulty  arose  they  sent  it 
to  the  Chancellor  to  determine.  It  would 
be  desirable  that  the  Commissioners 
should  hear  the  whole  case,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  appeal  except  in  case  of 
disputed  judgment;  by  this  means  the 
great  evil  arising  from  the  continual  intro- 
duction of  new  mutter  would  be  removed. 
Thus  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  not  have 
to  decide  on  a  new  case,  but  only  to  con- 


firm or  rescind  the  judgment  of  tbe  Com- 
missioners on  the  case  submitted  to  then. 
It  had  always  been  a  matter  of  great  ani- 
iety  with  the  merchants  to  get  the  dedm 
of  the  first  Equity  Judge  in  the  kinedon, 
but  now  this  could  not  be  done  wrtboot 
occasioning  very  considerable  additioml 
expense,  as  the  case  must  be  canied 
through  two  additional  Courts  before  the 
decision  in  this  Court  of  appeal  could  be 
obtained.  All  these  subjects  were  well 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideratioii, 
and  it  was  on  this  account  that  he  was 
desirous  to  have  the  whole  matter  referred 
to  a  Committee  up-stairs.  He  trusted 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  resist 
being  hurried  on  with  a  measure  of  thii 
magnitude  and  importance,  and  would  not 
consider  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  they  sbonkl 
be  found,  at  this  late  period,  to  pass  a 
measure  for  establishing  a  new  Court  of 
Justice,  without  having;  an  opportunity 
of  examining  into  the  probable  workings 
of  the  Bill.  The  Solicitor  General,  when 
examined  before  the  Chancery  Commission, 
said,  that  he  never  would  consent  to  sepa- 
rate the  appeal  in  cases  of  Bankruptcy 
from  the  Great  Seal.  The  appeal  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  present  Bill  wu 
a  complete  and  idle  mockery,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  Chancellor  would  get  in  in- 
crease of  emolument  from  this  Billy  and 
would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  If 
this  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  after  investigation  it  should 
be  determined  that  these  alterations  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  Court,  then  they  should 
have  the  satisfaction  of  proving  that  they 
had  not  been  hasty  and  unadvised  in  their 
decision.  Some  Gentlemen  in  this  House 
would  recollect  the  constant  attacks  made 
upon  Lord  Eldon,  and  that  scarcely  a 
week  was  allowed  to  pass  over  without 
some  personal  allusions  being  made  to 
that  distinguished  man,  in  consequence  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Vice-chancellor's 
Court.  But  a  more  able  man  than  that 
eminent  Judge  never  presided  in  m  Court 
of  justice  ;  a  man  of  greater  talent  and 
genius  could  not  be  met  with;  and  a 
Judge  more  conscientious  and  laborious 
than  Lord  Eldon,  never  was  placed  on  the 
judgment-seat.  He  might  truly  be  said  to 
have  had  a  master-mind.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  Tory  Chancellor,  and  therefore 
could  not  make  those  changes  and  adopt 
those  systems  which  a  Whig  Chancellor 
did  with  [)erfect  impunity.    Hon.  Gentk- 
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?  IDen  opposite  wonld  have  lifted  up  their 
;:  hands  with  astouishmcnt,  and  would  have 
eiclaimed  apiinst  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon 
making  tliose  clianges  and  adopting^  those 
|dans  which  they  lauded  Lord  Chancellor 
Biougbam  to  the  skies  for  doin;;.  Oh, 
happy  Whig-  Chancellor!  Oh,  unhappy 
Tory  Chancellor!  Unhappy  Tory  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  was  to  be  allowed  no 
aasistance!  Happy  Whig  I^rd  Chancellor, 
who  bad  not  only  got  a  Vice-chancellor, 
but  who  had  got  a  Bill  that  would  give 
him  a  Chief  Justice,  three  Puisne  Judt^^cs, 
and  six  Commissioners,  who  were  to  relieve 
him  of  all  his  bankruptcy  business,  and 
give  him^  patronage  to  the  amount  of 
26,000/.  a-year !  The  unfortunate  master- 
mind of  Lord  Eldon  was  to  have  no  assist- 
ance, and  was  obliged  to  pay  2, ,500/. 
towards  the  salary  of  a  .ludge,  who  was 
aawited  to  be  necessary  on  account  of  his 
personal  defects.  But  now  the  times  were 
changed.  We  hnd  now  a  Whi*:  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  Whip:  Administration  sup- 
ported by  Whig  adherents,  and  they  were 
lo  erect  a  new  Court  of  Bankruptcy  to 
relieve  the  master-mind  of  the  Whiic  Lord 
Chancellor  from  all  its  bankruptcy  busi- 
ness. The  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  their 
good  fortune;  they  seemed  to  be  chuckling 
at  their  luck,  and  no  doubt  they  had  cause 
to  chuckle  when  it  was  recollected  that, 
day  after  day,  Lord  Kldon  was  attacked  in 
this  House  by  the  Press,  in  every  quarter, 
where  the  mati«;nitY  of  party  could  reach, 
and  was  told  that  he  nui^ht  to  do  all  the 
business  of  the  Court  of  (-hancerv  ;  whilst 
now  the  story  was.  that  a  new  Court  was 
wanted.  They  mi^ht  well  triumph,  for  the 
Whig  Chancellor  had  a  triumph,  and  they 
were  triumphantly  sailius;  with  him  down 
the  stream  of  unnecessary  patronage.  It 
was  upon  these  grounds  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  say,  that  although  the  existing 
system  of  Bankrupt-laws  should  receive 
considerable  amendment,  yet  the  system, 
as  a  system,  was  correct,  and  had  had  the 
approbation  of  some  nH  the  most  eminent 
nien  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Let  there 
be,  if  necessary,  an  Act  to  improve  the 
system  ;  reduce  the  nunil)er  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, compel  them  to  exercise  and  com- 
plete all  the  duties  of  a  (-ouit  IkIuw,  but 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  Lord  Chancellur.  lie  never,  in  any 
<!ase,  was  more  satislicd  of  the  tendency  of 
any  Bill  to  create  dissiitisfaetion,  than 
he  was  of  this  Bilfs  having  that  etrect ; 


for  it  would  increase  expense  in  every 
possible  way,  and  aggravate  all  the  evils 
now  so  bitterly  complained  of.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  could  conscien- 
tiouslv  second  a  motion  for  a  Committee ; 
and  if  tlie  residt  should  be,  that  all  the 
merchants  and  lawyers  had  changed  tlieir 
opinion,  let  it  be  stated,  and  establish  a 
new  Court  \i\)on  that  new  opinion  ;  but 
not  establish  a  new  Court,  in  favour  of 
which  no  man  who  had  ever  thought  upon 
the  subject  could  have  decided. 
The  Amendment  having  been  put. 
The  Soiicitor  General  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Boroughbridge  had 
reproached  him  for  what  he  called  the 
lihido  taccndi.  This  was  a  great  fault  in  his 
eyes;  but  he  would  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  he  did  not,  in  his  desire  to  avoid 
it,  fall  iuto  the  opposite  fault  of  the  libido 
loquendi.  He  (the  Solicitor  General)  was 
always  most  anxious  to  avoid  wasting  the 
time  of  the  House  by  useless  and  unneces- 
sary speaking ;  and  if  he  now  broke 
through  his  habits  ot'  silence,  it  was  from 
an  honest  desire  to  bring  back  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  subject  before 
them,  and  to  rescue  the  Bill  from  the  mis- 
takes and  misapprehensions,  and  conse- 
((uent  misrepresentations,  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  himself  who  si)oke  last. 
The  (juestion  before  the  House  was  one  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  mercantile 
public  of  this  country.  It  was,  whether 
the  Bankrupt-law  should  continue  to  be 
administered  upon  a  system  acknowledged 
by  most  (ventlemen  opi>osite  to  be  bad  ;  or 
beadministere<l  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
this  Bill.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
characterised  this  measure  by  the  name  of 
'*  an  experimental  Bill.*'  If  he  meant  that 
it  did  for  the  first  time  oiler  a  new  judica- 
ture to  the  country,  it  was  an  experimental 
Bill ;  but  if  he  meant  that  it  was  an  ex- 
perimental Bill,  l)ecause  not  founded  on 
sound  reason  and  law,  the  imputation 
rested  upon  his  own  assertion  only,  for  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  shew  the  fact 
by  argument.  There  were  several  topics 
urged  by  the  other  side  which  it  was  need- 
less to  advert  to,  because  the  Gentlemen 
who  had  pressed  them  had,  in  many  cases, 
answered  one  another.  Some  eulogi/ed 
the  |)resent  systt  in  of  Commissionets, 
whilst  others  told  the  House  that  the 
CoinmiNsioners  must,  \n  vond  a  doubt,  be 
tlirown  aside.  The  hon.  member  for 
Bishop's  Castle,  who  addrcssitd  the  H(ius<* 
so  fully  and  elotpienily   n)H>n  the  subject 
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last  night,  said  of  the  Commissioners, 

**  A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made." 
Yet  they  were  told  by  others,  that  this 
body,  consisting  of  seventy  persons,  were 
sufficient  satisfactorily  to  decide  all  the 
various  complicated  questions  that  arose 
upon  this  branch  of  jurisprudence.  To  do 
this  Bill  justice,  hon.  Gentlemen  must 
understand  the  whole  of  that  system  upon 
which  it  was  intended  to  operate.  At  that 
late  hour  of  the  night  he  would  not  trouble 
the  House  with  what  at  no  time  was 
pleasurable,  a  technical  legal  argument; 
and  indeed  he  was  relieved  from  all  diffi- 
culty upon  that  point ;  for  the  Bill  did 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  touch  the  pre- 
sent system  of  law,  except  in  one  par- 
ticular, which  all  eulogized.  In  that 
particular,  it  would  remedy  an  evil  pointed 
out  by  the  hon.  member  for  Buckingham- 
shire. He  alluded  to  that  clause  in  the 
Bill  which  was  to  give  validity  to  concerted 
Commissions.  The  hon.  member  for 
Buckinghamshire  stated  the  difficulties  of 
the  mercantile  world  in  winding  up  the 
affairs  of  an  insolvent  trader  by  means  of 
a  deed  of  trust.  Now,  concerted  Commis- 
sions would  have  the  effect  of  deeds  of 
trust,  and  this  Bill  would  rescue  trustees 
under  such  circumstances  from  the  perilous 
responsibility  which  now  rested  upon  them. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  told  them, 
among  other  reasons  for  not  altering  this 
system,  that  it  was  founded  in  enlightened 
times.  He  was  happy  to  state,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House,  that  it  formed 
no  part  of  that  ancient  jurisprudence  which 
they  were  told  ought  not  to  be  touched ; 
that  it  was  in  truth  modern,  but  as  to 
whether  it  was  founded  in  enlightened 
limes,  he  would  presently  give  the  House 
reason  to  judge.  The  Bankrupt-law  owed 
its  origin  to  the  reign  of  Henry  8th. 
Before  then  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
Bankrupt-law,  or  any  law  approaching  to 
it  in  character,  except  those  which  related 
to  our  dealings  with  the  Lombard  mer- 
chants. He  should  say,  therefore,  that  in 
the  statute  of  the  34th  and  35th  of  Henry 
8th  originated  the  present  system.  At 
that  time  our  mercantile  speculations  were 
beginning  to  enlarge,  and  there  being,  as 
the  preamble  of  the  Act  stated,  great 
frauds  committed  by  persons  becoming 
bankrupt,  the  statute  was  passed.  In 
what  manner  did  it  treat  bankrupts  ?  It 
treated  them  as  offenders,  and  handed  them 
over  to  a  jurisdiction  which  could  not  now 
be  justified  ;  nor  was  it  then  attempted  to 


be  justified,  except  by  the  exigency  of  the 
case.  The  statute  handed  over  the  mer- 
chant to  the  order  and  direction  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  the 
Treasurer,  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  and  another 
Minister.  One  of  these  parties  was  always 
to  form  part  of  the  tribunal  which  was  to 
take  charge  of  him.  No  forms  of  pleading 
were  prescribed,  no  rules  of  Court  drawn 
up;  no  orders,  no  directions  were  given; 
in  short,  no  limitation  was  placed  to  the 
power  possessed  by  these  parties  over  a 
bankrupt.  The  law  continued  in  that 
state  for  thirty  years,  and  then  came  the 
13th  of  Elizabeth,  which,  perhaps,  might  be 
more  truly  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  present  bankruptcy  system.  That 
statute  introduced  Commissioners  as  con- 
venient persons  to  whom  the  Great  Seal  was 
to  delegate  the  order  and  administration  of 
the  bankrupt's  affairs.  By  a  coDstniction 
of  that  statute,  which  would  now  be  con- 
sidered questionable,  if  not  too  late,  this 
ordering  and  direction,  instead  of  being 
shared  among  the  other  officers  of  the 
State  named  in  the  statute  of  Henry  8th 
was  assumed  by  all  Lord  Chancellors, 
from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  downwards. 
Eighteen  statutes  were  afterwards  passed 
upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcy,  most  of 
them  of  the  kind  he  had  described,  till  the 
great  statute  of  George  2nd.  'They  all 
treated  the  bankrupt  as  an  offender ;  and 
although  they  contained  clauses  for  the 
security  of  creditors,  their  provisions  in 
other  respects  must  make  them  be  looked 
upon  as  penal  statutes ;  and,  what  was  a 
great  singularity,  one  of  them  contained 
an  express  declaration,  that,  although 
highly  penal,  they  were  to  be  construed 
against  the  bankrupt  in  the  most  liberal 
way.  The  last  Act  repealed  them  all,  as 
also  fifteen  general  orders  that  had  been 
incorporated  with  them.  The  Bankrupt- 
law  was  said  not  only  to  be  very  perfect 
on  account  of  the  number  of  statutes 
that  had  been  passed  upon  it,  but  from 
the  great  rare  and  attention  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it  by  different  Lord  Chan- 
cellors, particularly  by  Lord  Hardwicke 
and  Lord  Eldon.  With  respect  to  the 
latter,  he  had  been  under  great  obligations 
to  him  in  the  early  part  of  his  life-— obliga- 
tions which  he  should  never  forget,  and  he 
would  join  in  every  eulogy  that  could  be 
passed  upon  him.  As  a  Judge,  he  was  as 
great  and  eminent  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 
But  the  present  Bill  was  not  founded  upon 
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impatations  cast  upon  Lords  Eldon  and 
Hardwicke.  It  was,  indeed,  the  object  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hoase  to  deal  with  this  case  personally. 
He  would  introduce  no  personal  observa- 
tions, except  of  a  complimentary  nature. 
But  what  was  the  conclusiun  he  drew  from 
these  labours  of  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord 
Hardwicke?  It  was,  that  so  monstrously 
defective  was  the  system,  as  far  as  the 
statutes  were  concerned,  that  to  make  out 
anything  like  equity  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  great  and  emincntJudges,  who,  under 
authorities  questionable  in  point  of  law, 
bad  given  a  perfection  to  the  system  for 
which  he  should  look  in  vain  in  the  sta- 
totes  which  enacted  it.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  any  man  would  ask  in  lookinp: 
at  this  law  of  statutes,  of  orders,  and 
judgments  of  successive  Chancellors,  must 
be — ^how  can  such  a  system  have  been 
tolerated  ?  The  fact  was,  that  it  had 
been  only  the  great  exertions  of  eminent 
Judges,  acting;  on  doubtful  judicial  author- 
ity, which  had  given  solidity  to  the  system. 
But  just  in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
Judges  were  complimented,  the  system 
itself  was  proved  to  be  defective.  Perhaps 
the  House  would  allow  him  shortly  to 
state  the  actual  operation  of  the  whole 
system.  The  Statute  of  1  Elizabeth  ap- 
pointed individuals  to  exercise  the  important 
functions  of  Commissioners.  These  gentle- 
men, the  present  Commissioners,  were 
comparatively  young  and  inexperienced; 
hut,  whatever  might  be  their  errors  on  that 
account,  they  were  as  honest,  as  conscien- 
tious^ and  as  enlightened  a  body  as  could 
be  brought  together  under  such  a  vicious 
system.  Gentlemen  of  eminence,  expe- 
rience, and  standing  at  the  Bar,  could  not 
he  induced  to  take  upon  themselves  these 
comparatively  humble  functions.  What 
would  the  House  think  when  he  told  them, 
that  in  all  the  reports  there  was  not  one 
report  of  a  case  decided  before  the  Com- 
missioners— no  report  of  any  argument 
held  before  them?  In  short,  they  were  never 
considered  to  form  a  Court  for  the  purposes 
of  law ;  all  matters  of  law  in  bankruptcy 
going,  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  other 
Courts.  The  hon.  member  for  Bridport 
last  night  admitted  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  petitions  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  600,  and  he  thought  he  made  an  im- 
portant distinction  when  he  stated,  that 
fourteen  of  them  only  were  appeal  |>etitions, 
and  that  the  others  were  original.  But 
what  would  the  people  of  England  say  of 
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that  system  by  which  600  petitions  had 
been  drawn  from  the  Commissioners  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  although  no  statute 
had  delegated  the  power  of  hearing  them 
to  the  Great  Seal?  All  matters  ought 
first  to  go  before  the  Commissioners,  and 
only  to  come  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
by  appeal.  These  petitions  to  the  Chan-i 
eel  lor  were  statements  upon  paper,  con- 
fined by  no  rule  of  pleading,  but  contain- 
ing pretty  much  what  the  petitioner  chose 
to  put  in  them.  This  statement  had  to  be 
verified  by  affidavits,  which  were  ag^in 
answered  by  contrary  affidavits.  But  as 
the  history  of  these  interminable  affidavits 
had  been  given  by  some  of  his  learned 
friends,  he  should  not  pursue  it  further. 
He  had  known  many  cases  in  his  experi- 
ence, in  which  the  only  limit  set  to  this 
mischievous  species  of  litigation  (if  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  expense)  had 
been  the  utter  exhaustion  of  all  funds. 
Anotlier  matter,  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, he  must  mention  to  the  House :  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  conceive  the 
horrid  perjuries  to  which  this  system  led ; 
hut  the  House  might  form  some  notion 
of  it,  when  he  stated,  that  most  of  the 
cases  which  gave  rise  to  these  petitions, 
were  cases  in  which  fraud  was  charged  on 
both  sides,  and  in  which  there  were  attacks 
upon  personal  character.  What  was  the 
situation  of  a  Judge  who  had  to  decide  on 
a  case  so  brought  before  him?  It  was 
matter  of  daily  complaint  and  lamentation, 
both  by  lawyers  and  Judges,  that  it  was 
impossible  in  such  a  mass  of  contradictory 
evidence  to  get  at  the  truth.  This  arose 
not  only  from  the  infirmity  of  all  written 
testimony,  and  from  the  statement  of  the 
parties  being  voluntary,  and  from  nobody 
cross-examining  them,  but  because  crim- 
ination and  recrimination  took  place  till 
there  was  a  mass  of  affidavits  containing 
contradictions  which  made  the  barrister 
throw  them  down  in  a  species  of  moral 
disgust.  The  Judge  dared  not  decide 
upon  such  evidence,  and  at  last  sent  the 
case  to  an  issue,  to  be  tried  in  a  Court  un- 
connected with  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  all  the  affidavits  were  good  for  no- 
thing, and  the  case  was  tried  as  between 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  with  due  forms 
of  pleading,  and  all  the  advantages  of  oral 
evidence.  A  new  trial  after  this  might  be 
wanted ;  instead  of  moving  for  it  before 
the  Court  which  tried  the  issue,  the  part- 
ies came  again  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
If  they  were  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
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which  their  case  had  been  conducted  in  the 
Court  of  common-law,  they  brought  the 
same  counsel,  at  a  great  expense,  to  argue 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  into  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  He  had  known  cases—; 
both  where  new  trials  were  granted  and 
refused— ^ultimately  decided  upon  grounds, 
which,  if  taken  originally,  would  have  pre- 
vented all  the  expense  of  going  to  a  Court 
of  common-law.  Considering  this  as  an 
experimental  Bill,  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  fioroughbridge  had,  most  likely, 
not  thought  himself  bound  to  read  it  so 
attentively  as  if  it  were  an  established  law, 
and  had,  therefore,  fallen  into  a  mistake 
with  respect  to  the  appeals  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  appeals  under  the  pre- 
sent system  were  Such  as  he  had  stated 
them  to  be.  But  there  was  another  evil 
to  complain  of.  When  a  case  had  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  Commissioners,  of 
the  Vice-chancellor's  Court,  and  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  where  the  facts 
were  decided  upon,  if  some  ingenious 
counsel  could  persuade  the  Great  Seal 
that  the  matter  m  dispute  was  equity,  and 
not  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  Court  of  com- 
mon-law— what,  then,  did  the  House 
think  was  the  course  pursued  ?  Under 
the  existing  system  it  frequently  happened, 
that  before  a  party  could  receive  a  single 
shilling  out  of  the  estate  to  be  divided,  he 
must  file  a  bill  in  Chancery,  and  thus 
commence  de  noi^o.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor sitting  in  Bankruptcy,  was  not  the 
L^rd  Chancellor  sitting  in  Chancery. 
Therefore,  when  a  bill  in  Chancery  was 
filed,  the  party,  in  point  of  fact,  com- 
menced the  whole  of  his  proceedings  de 
novo.  The  House  would  no  doubt  recol- 
lect the  bankruptcy  of  Marsh,  Stracy  and 
Co.,  with  whom  the  unfortunate  man, 
Fauntleroy,  had  been  connected.  In  that 
case  every  species  of  litigation  was  resort- 
ed to.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery  there 
was  petition  after  petition.  The  best  opin- 
ions, the  soundest  judgments,  were  given 
upon  every  disputed  point,  yet,  from  the 
defective  state  of  the  system  upon  which 
the  bankrupt  business  w^as  disposed  of, 
the  parties  were  still  enabled  to  prevent  a 
final  settlement,  and  to  multiply  legal  pro- 
ceedings and  legal  expenses  to  an  extent 
quite  unprecedented  either  in  his  recollec- 
tion, or  in  that  of  any  other  practitioner  at 
the  Bar.  As  the  law  at  present  stood,  \vt 
the  question  in  bankruptcy  be  ever  so  im- 
portant, over  so  pro|K*r  for  the  coiisidora- 
lion  of  a  Court  of  law,  any  of  the  parties, 


by  filing  a  bill  in  Chancery,  compelled 
the  others  to  go  through  all  the  forms,  and 
bear  all  the  expenses  of  a  long  proceeding 
in  equity.  Tnat  being  the  case,  could 
any  man  doubt  the  necessity  of  making  ao 
alteration  in  the  existing  law,  and  of  esta- 
blishing some  such  jurisdiction  in  bank- 
ruptcy as  should  prevent  a  re|>etition  or  a 
continuance  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
system?  One  of  the  great  objects  which 
any  law  upon  matters  of  (his  kind  should 
have  in  view,  should  be  a  speedy  dislrihu- 
tion  of  assets  among  the  creditors.  He 
had  stated  enough  to  shew  tliat  that  wai 
not  and  could  not  be  the  case  under  the 
existing  mode  of  administering  the  Bank- 
rupt-laws. Then,  was  it  not  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  interfere,  and  to  pass  such 
measures  as  should  place  the  creditor  on  a 
fairer  footing  ?  What  was  the  object  of 
this  Bill  ?  It  was  not  to  alter  the  law, 
but  to  improve  its  machinery,  and  the 
means  of  administering  it.  For  he  agreed 
with  his  hon.  friends,  that  although  he 
did  not  admire  the  means  by  which  our 
Bankrupt-law  was  obtained,  yet  that,  in 
point  of  fact — by  what  means  it  now  mat- 
tered not — there  was  built  up  and  conso- 
lidated as  perfect  a  system  of  law  upon 
the  subject  of  bankruptcy  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  That  being  the  case,  but 
abuses  still  existing— it  was  obvious,  if  the 
law  was  perfect,  that  the  means  of  admin- 
istering it  must  be  imperfect.  Then  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  cor- 
rect those  means.  That  could  only  be 
done  by  establishing  a  new  Court.  To 
establish  a  new  Court  was  the  object  of 
this  Bill.  To  accept  this  Bill,  then,  was 
the  duty  of  this  House.  They  were  asked, 
why  establish  a  new  Court?  For  this  rea- 
son— that  hereafter,  as  far  as  bankruptcy 
was  concerned,  law  and  equity  might  be 
administered  in  the  same  Court — that  one 
single  tribunal  might  be  erected  to  deter- 
mine that  which  hitherto  had  been  sub- 
ject to  the  various,  the  conflicting,  the 
expensive  and  unsatisfactory  decisions  of 
dil^erent  persons  in  different  capacities, 
from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Loixl  Chan- 
cellor— from  a  jury  of  the  Court  of  com- 
mon-law to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Borougli- 
brklge,  among  other  objections  to  the 
Bill,  said,  that  by  the  Subdivision  Court  it 
was  proposed  to  vest  in  a  single  Commis- 
sioner powers  which  had  hitherto  only 
been  intrusted  to  three.  In  his  opinion, 
there  was   no  reasonable  ground  of  ob- 
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eetkm  upon  that  point.  The  one  Com- 
nisiioner  would  have  a  power  which  he 
lad  not  hitherto  possessed.  That,  how- 
irer,  only  increased  his  responsibility,  and 
r  he  had  any  difficulty  upon  a  point,  and 
lesircd  to  have  the  opinion   of  other  re- 

Esnsible  persons  upon  it,  he  would  be 
le  to  obtain  that  opinion  at  once,  and 
rithout  any  delay;  he  would  only  have 
9  walk  into  another  room,  meet  his  bro- 
iler Commissioners,  and  thus  at  once  de- 
snnine  the  doubtful  point.  Then  there 
ms  the  Court  of  Review,  to  which  the 
rat  appeal  might  be  made  from  the  de- 
bion  of  the  Commissioners.  The  general 
dvantage  of  this  Court  would  be,  to  pre- 
enV  appeals  from  being  carried  either  to 
be  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  House  of 
4irds«  The  Judges  who  would  preside 
A  It  were  to  be  eminent  lawyers,  and  from 
heir  decisions  it  could  not  be  expected 
bat  many  appeals  would  be  made.  The 
3ourt  of  Review,  too,  would  be  not  only 
I  Court  of  Record,  but  a  Court  of  law  and 
iquity.  It  would  try  issues  of  fact,  as 
tell  as  determine  points  of  equity.  If  the 
tutor,  however,  was  dissatisfied,  he  would 
wt  Umc  his  rieht  of  appeal  to  the  highest 
ribanal  of  the  country,  any  more  than 
nder  the  existing  law ;  but  it  was  hoped 
hat*  by  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of 
lenew,  the  evils  of  ruinous  expense  and 
tuttous  delay  would, in  almost  every  case, 
le  eflfectually  guarded  against.  The  hon. 
ind  learned  member  for  Boroughbridgc 
lad  brought  forward  a  most  formidable 
tatement  with  respect  to  the  expenses  to 
rhich  this  Bill  would  give  rise,  as  well  as 
be  patronage  which  it  would  create.  The 
latTOoage  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  must 
le— would  be  boundless,  illimitable — the 
spense  enormous — certainly  not  less  than 
16^00/.  a-year.  How  the  hon.  and 
oamed  Oentleman  could  have  arrived  at 
hoie  conclusions  he  knew  not.  He  com- 
ilained  of  not  having  had  sufficient  time 
0  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
isions  of  the  Dill.  How  could  he  find 
>Qt  then  that  the  patronage  would  be  so 
loundlefs — the  expenses  so  enormous? 
rhe  fact  was,  that  the  Bill  would  not  cost 
be  country  1/.  per  annum,  because  the 
rhole  of  its  expenses  would  he  more  than 
laid  out  of  the  fees  derived  from  the  suit- 
rt  in  the  new  Court.  As  for  patronage, 
lie  hon.  and  learned  Cicntleman  seamed 
sibrget  fhnt  the  lA)rd  Chancel  lor  nbolislird 
J  ibis  Bill,  the  seventy  C*ommissioner- 
hipe,  to  which  he  had  always  had  the  ap- 1 


pointment.  Was  there  any  foundation  for 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  argument 
against  this  Bill  upon  the  grounds  of 
patronage  and  expense  ?  The  Bill  was  to  a 
certain  extent  an  experimental  Bill ;  but 
doubtless  it  would  be  found  to  answer. 
There  was  one  other  point,  and  one  only, 
to  which  he  would  allude  before  resum- 
ing his  seat.  A  sense  of  justice  to  the 
noble  and  eminent  person  who  now  pre- 
sided in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  deterred 
him  from  attempting  to  defend  him  from 
the  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon 
him  in  the  House,  in  consequence  of  his 
introduction  of  this  Bill  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament.  His  character  as  a 
public  man  stood  too  high  to  demand 
eulogy  from  any  one ;  he,  therefore,  should 
leave  that  character  where  he  found  it. 
Any  thing  he  could  say  would  fall  short  of 
his  merit ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  his 
labours  which  more  entitled  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country  than  this  attempt 
to  amend  the  administration  of  the  Bank- 
rupt-laws. And  if  the  House  passed  the 
Bill  into  a  law,  among  the  many  monu- 
ments to  his  fame  this  would  be  one  of  the 
most  celebrated— one  of  the  most  lasting. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  moved,  that  the  De- 
bate be  adjourned. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  if  there  were  any 
Gentlemen  who  wished  to  speak  on  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  he,  ofcourse,  could 
not  expect  them  to  go  on  at  that  late  hour, 
but  any  main  objections  which  hon.  and 
learned  Members  might  have  to  propose 
would  be  equally  available  to  their  purpose 
in  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Pemberton  stated,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  offer  certain  arguments  which 
applied  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

The  Debate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF    LORDS, 
Thursday y  October  13,    1831. 

MiNCTRA.]  Bilb.  Brought  up  fttNn  the  HouM  of  Commoni 
and  read  a  ftnt  time ;  the  Relief  and  Elmployinent  of  the 
Poor :  and  the  Bartaadoet  Importatkio  Bill.  Committed  t 
Arms  ( Ireland) ;  Conaolidated  Fund  Approprtatioo.  Read 
a  third  time:  White  Boy  Oflboen  (Ireland.) 

Petitions  preacnted.  In  favour  of  Reform.  By  the  Earl  of 
MiTiiGRATK,  firom  the  Inhabitanti  of  Klnaale  ;•— By  Lord 
Kino,  fh>m  Inhabitants  off  Great  Wilton,  for  the  Blecl- 
ive  Franchiae  in  Calway  to  be  extended  to  Catholio.  By 
the  same  Noblb  Lord,  tiom  the  Catholic  InhaWtanti  of 
Merchants  Quay,  Galway.  By  the  Marquis  of  LAMaoaWN, 
fmm  the  Inhabitants  of  Rowm.  By  Lomn  Kmo,  fVom 
Inhabitant  Ilnusrholdcrs  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields, 
and  St.  Gcorf^''N  Bloomsbury,  in  fiivour  of  the  Vortrlta 
BilL  By  the  Vm\  of  MrLOMAva.  from  the  Inh^WfiHa  of 
Liwinre  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

Tkisii  Ybomanrt.]     Lord  King  pre- 
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sented  a  Petition  from  the  Landed  Pro- 
prietors, Householders,  and  Inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Carlow,  praying  that  the 
Yeomanry  force  of  Ireland  should  be 
disbanded,  and  another  force  substituted 
to  preserve  the  peace.  The  petitioners 
stated,  that  the  Yeomanry  of  the  county 
of  Carlow  were  men  of  the  lowest  ranks, 
and  the  employing  such  men  to  preserve 
the  peace  was  itself  a  cause  of  much  vio- 
lence and  disturbance,  and  therefore  on 
that  account  they  were  anxious  that  their 
Lordships  should  adopt  some  measure  to 
dispense  with  the  Yeomanry  force.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  dispense 
with  that  force  at  present,  but  he  agreed 
with  the  petitioners,  that  another  force 
would  answer  the  purpose  better.  During 
the  Administration  of  Lord  Corawallis,  the 
Yeomanry  were  kept  in  the  back  ground, 
and  it  was  improper  to  employ  them  at  all, 
except  in  times  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger.  They  could  not  be  employed  in 
ordinary  times,  without  perpetuating  the 
evils  of  animosity  and  dissension,  which 
were  too  prevalent  in  Ireland.  He  took 
this  occasion  to  present  the  petition,  as  he 
saw  several  noble  Lords  connected  with 
Ireland  on  the  opposite  bench. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  thanked  the  noble 
Lord  for  presenting  the  petition  when  they 
were  in  attendance,  and  could  give  an 
answer  as  to  the  charges  against  the  Yeo- 
manry. The  noble  Lord  was  totally  mis- 
taken when  he  stated  that  the  Irish  Yeo- 
manry were  men  of  the  lowest  rank.  They 
were  a  body  of  substantial  men,  and  re- 
markably well  adapted  for  effectually 
putting  down  disturbances,  and  they 
were  men  attached  to  the  best  interests 
of  Ireland.  As  to  their  being  men  of  the 
lowest  order,  he  could  answer  that  by  a 
direct  negative.  He  was  himself  a  Captain 
of  one  of  these  corps,  and  could  answer  for 
their  general  good  conduct. 

Lord  King  said,  that  he  himself  knew 
little  of  Ireland,  and  had,  therefore,  only 
expressed  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners, 
when  he  stated,  that  the  Yeomanry  of  the 
county  of  Carlow  were  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription. He  did  not  dispute  the  devotion 
of  the  Yeomanry  to  their  country,  but  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed only  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  at  present  they  might  well  be 
dispensed  with. 

Viscount  Lorton  begged  to  confirm  in 
the  strongest  manner  what  had  been  so 
well  said  by  the  noble  Earl,  with  respect 


to  the  efficiency  of  the  Yeomanry  of  Ire- 
land. The  noble  Baron,  who  professed  to 
know  so  little  of  the  country,  was  misin- 
formed by  interested  persons,  and  he  had 
also  to  be  told,  that  he  was  not  correct  ia 
his  observations  with  respect  to  what  he 
said  of  the  system  pursued  during  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Marquis  Comwallis. 

The  Marquis  of  Westmeath  was  himself 
an  Officer  of  the  Yeomanry,  and  could 
speak  to  their  general  good  conduct 
Some  unhappy  occurrences  had  lately 
taken  place,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Government  had  been  directed  ;  Ministers 
had  done  everything  to  repress  and  restrain 
such  occurrences. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table* 

Galwat  Francpiise  Bill.]  On  the 
Motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  the 
House  went  into  a  Committee  on  the  Gal* 
way  Franchise  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  he 
was  surprised  the  noble  Marquis  had  not 
moved  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  the  4th  of 
George  1st,  instead  of  bringing  in  a  Bill 
partially  to  repeal  it,  and  admit  Catholics 
to  the  rights  of  freemen  of  thatCorporatioD. 
When  he  had  taken  up  the  subject  he  had 
sought  to  do  away  with  the  Bill  altogether, 
as  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law  now  adopted  towards  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  it 
was  only  by  inadvertence,  when  he  brought 
in  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  that  he  omitted 
to  propose  to  repeal  this  among  the  multi- 
tude of  other  obnoxious  Statutes  whkh 
that  measure  got  rid  of.  He  wished  to 
draw  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
preamble  of  the  4th  of  George  1st,  with  a 
view  to  show  the  true  meaningof  that  Act, 
and  how  inconsistent  it  was  to  allow  any 
part  of  it  to  remain  in  force :  the  preamble 
stated  the  great  importance  of  the  loyalty 
and  fidelity  of  the  garrison  of  the  town  of 
Galwav  to  the  Protestant  interest;  it  also 
set  forth  the  disposition  of  the  majority  of 
the  Corporation  to  favour  Popery,  and 
to  create  freemen  favourable  to  that  re- 
ligion. Among  the  various  enactments 
there  was  the  very  important  one,  that  four 
Magistrates  of  the  county  of  Galway,  being 
Protestants,  should  have  Jurisdiction  as 
Justices  of  the  Peace  within  the  county  of 
the  town,  and  that  from  the  40s.  freeholders, 
being  Protestants,  should  be  selected  the 
Juries  to  try  offences  committed  witliin 
the  town.  And  further,  that  any  Protestant 
artizanortradesmanresidentwithin  the  town 
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for  seven  yean,  should,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  claim  as  a  right  his  freedom 
both  of  the  town  and  the  Corporation  upon 
taking  the  oaths.      There  could   be   no 
reason  whatever,  that  such  an  anomaly  as 
any  part  of  this  Bill  should  continue,  when 
the  405.   freeholders  throughout   Ireland 
generally  had  been  disfranchised,  unless  it 
was  with  a  view  to  admit  into  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Galway  a  body  of  4,000  or  5,000 
persons  of  the  lowest  class,  who  would 
claim  the  right  of  voting  for  Members  of 
Parliament.     On  account  of  these  reasons, 
it  was  evident  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quis was  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
4th  of  George  1st,  and  it  never  could  be 
consistently  engrafted  on  it.    The   better 
way,  therefore,  was,  to  repeal  the  old  and 
oflfensive  law  altogether,  for  which  purpose 
he  should  beg  to  move  as  an  Amendment, 
"That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,"  at  page  3,  line  2nd,  there  be  in- 
lerted  the  words  "  the  whole  of  the  above- 
recited  Act  to  be  repealed." 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  said,  he 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  course 
pursued  by  the  noble  Duke.  If  his  amend- 
ment were  carried,  it  would  effect  a  great 
and  extraordinary  change  in  the  Corpora- 
tion and  constituency  of  the  town  of  Gal- 
way.  The  noble  Duke  proposed  to  repeal 
the  whole  of  the  Act  of  the  4th  of  (jeorge 
Ist^  hut  it  was  not  only  by  virtue  of  that 
Act,  hut  by  a  charter  granted  by  Charles 
2od,  that  the  freemen  of  the  Corpora- 
tion had  a  right  to  return  Members  to 
Parliament.  Even  prior  to  that  by  some 
centuries,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  2nd, 
ahout  the  year  1376,  they  had  received  a 
charter  from  that  Monarch.  There  was  evi- 
dent proofs  that  the  borough  of  Galway 
was  a  Corporation,  not  only  by  virtue  of 
various  charters,  but  also  by  prescription. 
Prerioas  to  the  Act  of  the  4th  of  (jeorge 
1st,  the  right  of  admission  into  the  Corpo- 
ration was  enjoyed  by  all  persons  resident 
in  the  town.  In  1715,  however,  the  matter 
had  heen  brought  before  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  who  had  resolved,  that  the 
freemen  of  the  several  trades  of  the  county 
of  the  town  of  Galway  were  part  of  the 
constituency ;  and,  therefore,  as  such 
entitled  to  vote  for  the  town  this  was  of 
course  subsequent  to  the  charterof  Charles 
2nd»  bv  which  the  privilege  of  voting 
was  to  oe  obtained,  either  by  admission 
mto  the  inferior  guilds,  or  by  admission  to 
the  Corporation.  This  chapter  was  after- 
irtniU  followed  by  the  Act  o  4ib  George 


1st,  which  gave   the  right  of  admission 
to  the  freedom  of  the  town  and  Corporation 
of  Galway,  and  also  to  the  Company  or 
Corporation    to    which    their    respective 
trades  might  belong,  without  the  payment 
of  any  fees,  to  artisans  of  all  descriptions 
who  had  followed  their  trades  for  seven 
years  within  the. town,  and  which  also  ex- 
empted such  persons  from  certain  Corpora- 
tion taxes  and  fines.  This,  then,  wasthe  foot- 
ing on  which  the  Corporation  of  Galway 
now  stood,  and  he  knew  many  Protestant 
freemen   who   had   supported  their  right 
although  the  guilds  of  their  trades  had 
fallen  into  disuse,    and    notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  Corporation  of  that 
place.     The  noble  Duke  did  not  dispute 
the  policy  of  putting  the  freemen  of  both 
religions  on  an  equality,  but  he  adopted  the 
novel  principle  of  legislation*  that  because 
a  certain   wrong  had  gone  on  for  some 
time  it  was  necessary  to  take  away  an  un- 
questioned   right  which    had    previously 
existed  and  been  exercised.     There  was 
another  very   important   reason   for    not 
repealing  the  Act  of  4th  George  1st,  for 
it  enabled  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint 
four  additional  Magistrates,  besides  those 
of  the  Corporate  body,  to  which,  before, 
the  Magistracy  had  been  entirely  confined. 
This  power  had  been  most  beneficially  ex- 
ercised on  several  occasions.     So  far  from 
violating  Corporate  rights  by  passing  the 
Bill  now  before  them,  their  Lordships  would 
be  only  protecting  existing  privileges.     It 
was  the  Corporation  of  Galway  which  had 
violated  Charters  ;  they  had  been  guilty  of 
peculation,  and  were  insolvent.    The  Cor- 
poration had  made  no  complaints  of  in- 
justice being  done   to  them  by  this  Bill 
worth  notice,  and  the  petitions  that  had 
been  presented,  and  public  opinion,  were 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Bill.     It  had 
been  said,  that  a  number  of  persons  had 
been  excluded   from   the  right  of  voting 
under    the   4th   George   1st,    but    there 
was  no  proof  of  the  number  being  large. 
It  was,  however,  for  their  Lordships  to  con- 
sider, whether  by  the  repeal  of  the  whole 
of  the  Act   under  which  the  Protestants 
had  enjoyed  the  right,  they  would  consent 
to  commit  an  act  of  great  injustice.     He 
felt    assured   the   Committee  would   not 
think  of  upholding  a  monopoly  which  had 
prevented  individuals  of  a  particular  class 
from  locating  in  Galway,  and  which  had 
obtained  the  whole  power  and  control  over 
the  municipal  affairs  of  the  town.    The 
prayer  of  the  whole  respectability  of  the 
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town  and  its  vicinity  was  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  now  before  their  Lordships. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  as  far  as  he 
understood  the  argument  of  the  noble 
Marquis,  he  appeared  to  object  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  Duke,be- 
cause  it  would  tend  Co  disfranchise  certain 
Protestant  freemen  who  had  obtained  the 
right  of  voting  under  the  4th  George  1st. 
He  assured  the  noble  Marquis  there  was 
no  such  intention  on  the  part  of  those  who 
proposed  the  total  repeal  of  that  Act.  At 
the  same  time  there  would  not  be  the  least 
objection,  if  the  Amendment  wascarried,to 
preserve  the  right  of  voting  to  those  indivi- 
duals for  their  lives,  such  a  proposition 
"was  perfectly  consistent  with  justice  and 
reason.  As  to  himself  individually,  he  was 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  great 
objections  to  disfranchise  any  person,  but 
the  noble  Marquis  had  no  such  scruples, 
for  he  had  recently  voted  for  the  disfran- 
chisement of  upwards  of  fifty  boroughs 
without  the  electors  having  been  guilty  of 
any  offence.  He  (Lord  Ellenborough)  had 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
now  before  them,  because,  afier  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  1829,  he 
considered  the  principle  of  this  measure, 
which  went  to  equalize  the  franchise  be- 
tween persons  qf  both  religions,  Protest- 
ants as  well  as  Catholics,  was  a  proper 
one  to  be  adopted.  The  4th  George  1st, 
for  certain  reasons  stated  in  the  pream- 
ble, drew  a  distinction  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  gave  the  latter  speci- 
fically certain  rights.  If  that  was  so 
now,  when  every  other  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  religions  had  been  abro- 
gated, it  was  quite  right  that  an  Act  which 
kept  up  local  distinctions  should  be  wholly 
repealed.  He,  therefore,  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  course  recommended  by  the  noble 
Duke  was  the  safest,  and  he  thought  it 
was  a  better  plan  to  expunge  from  the 
Statute-book  an  Act  totally  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  present  times  towards 
Roman  Catholics,  than  to  engraft  on  it 
an  Act  like  that  proposed  by  the  noble 
Marquis.  The  Bill  proposed  to  enfran- 
chise a  certain  number  of  persons  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  and  to  give 
them  the  rights  of  freemen  of  the  town  of 
Galway ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that, 
accord mg  to  the  assurances  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  a  Reform  Bill  would  soon 
pass  into  a  law  which  would  destroy  the 
rights  of  those  very  freemen  ;  and  if  the 
predictions  be  heard  were  true,  they  would 


never  be  called  on  to  exercise  their  votev' 
unless  the  calamity,  which  God  forbid, 
occurred — namely  the  death  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Galway  before  the  next  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  this  Bill  was  brought  in,  instead 
of  one  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  George 
1st;  and  if  it  were  supported  b;  hu 
Majesty*s  Ministers,  he  could  only  say,  it 
bore  the  appearance  of  being  a  most  scia- 
dalous  job. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  he  did  not 
understand  that  the  Charter  gave  the  right 
of  "voting  to  those  freemen  claimiog  that 
right  in  respect  to  the  cxerci&e  of  tlieir 
trades;  but  in  order  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  Charter  it  ought  to  be  beibre 
the  House.  He  was  ready  to  admit  there 
was  a  Resolution  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  in  1715,  which  stated,  that 
persons  holding  their  freedom  as  artissns 
had  the  right  of  voting,  but  then  tbe 
Act  of  the  4th  George  1st  passed  tvo 
years  after,  in  1717.  Now,  with  respect 
to  the  difference  which  existed  between 
the  Act  and  the  Resolution,  it  might  be 
accounted  for  easily,  because  in  framiDg 
the  enactment  it  was  found  necessary,  in 
all  probability,  to  revert  to  the  terms  of  the 
Charter.  If  there  were  any  persons  whose 
interests  would  be  effected  by  the  total  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  Act,  let  a  special 
provision  be  made  in  their  behalf.  He 
wished  everything  to  stand  on  the  sane 
footing  with  respect  to  Galway  as  before 
the  passing  of  that  Act ;  that  would  leave 
the  whole  question  respecting  the  Corpor- 
ation open  for  decision  herjeafler. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  said»  after 
the  remarks  that  had  been  made,  he 
wished  to  state  some  facts  relating  to  the 
local  situation  of  Galway  itself,  and  his 
connection  with  that  district.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  the  town  of  Galway  itself, 
and  then  there  was  the  county  of  the  town, 
which  extended  some  distance  round  it, 
and  contained  a  numerous  populatioD. 
His  property  was  in  the  county  of  the 
town,  and  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons who  resided  in  it  had  the  risbt  of 
voting.  Another  gentleman  was  m  the 
same  situation  with  himself  as  to  property 
and  influence,  and  there  were  aefend 
smaller  proprietors  who  possessed  a  less 
number  of  tenants.  His  influence  was, 
therefore,  considerable  as  it  stood  at  pre- 
sent,  but  this  Bill  would  let  in  so  many 
town  voters,  that  it  would  be  completely 
swamped  by  their  number ;  this  was  tte 
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best  answer  lie  could  ^ive  to  the  charj^c 
of  this  Bill  being  a  job  on  the  part  of 
Ministers. 

Lord  Plunkett  said,  he  thought  it  im- 
possible that  the  noble  Dukc*s  amendment 
cooklbe  adopted,  because,  if  the  whole  of 
the  4th  of  George  1st  was  repealed,  the 
power  of  appointing  Magistrates  for  the 
town  of  QaJway  would  be  taken  away. 
He  wished  also  to  suggest  to  the  noble 
Duke,  that  he  was  in  error  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Corporntion  of  the  town 
of  Galway.  The  noble  Duke  appeared 
to  suppose  it  was  only  regulated  by 
the  Charter  of  Charles  2nd ;  but  ho 
assured  him  that  was  not  the  case.  The 
Corporation,  to  his  knowledge,  held  their 
rights  under  more  than  one  Charter.  In- 
decdy  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  it 
was  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  if  the 
whole  of  the  4th  George  1st  was  repealed, 
it  would  create  great  inconveniences  with 
respect  to  the  municipal  government  of 
the  place.  For  the  last  century  the  facility 
of  obtaining  the  freedom  of  the  place  had 
been  possessed  without  a  question,  and  so 
loog  as  these  facilities  hud  been  enjoyed 
exclusively  by  Protestants  there  had  been 
no  objection  to  them.  The  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, however,  consequent  upon 
the  g^at  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion had  made  it  necessary  that  this  privi- 
lege should  be  extended  to  Catholics. 
The  noble  Baron  (Lord  Ellenborough) 
however,  considered  that  because  a  mea- 
sure might  be  hereafter  introduced  which 
would  ultimately  do  away  with,  or  at  least 
alter  the  principle  of  voting  in  Corpora- 
lions,  therefore  it  was  a  work  of  superero- 
gation to  confer  the  right  of  voting  by 
means  of  this  Bill  on  the  persons  who 
would  be  entitled  to  it ;  but  really  no  such 
thing  would  take  place,  because  die  rights 
and  privileges  of  such  i>ersons  would  be 
continued  for  their  lives,  and,  therefore,  if 
they  once  got  possession  of  them,  they 
would,  of  course,  retain  them. 

hoid  Ellenborough  said,  all  he  had  con- 
tended for  was,  that  if  the  Reform  Ques- 
tion was  to  be  brought  forward  again  next 
Session,  these  parties  would  stand  precisely 
in  the  same  position  they  did  now.  They 
were  not  freemen  at  present,  and  the 
efiect  of  that  measure  would  be  to  declare 
that  such  freedoms  would  not  in  future  be 
allowed  to  exist. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  by 
the  7th  of  George  4th,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
IflMBt  could  authorize  the  Lord  Cbancel- 


lor  to  appoint  four  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  (talway,  and  that  obviated  any  incon- 
venience that  could  arise  from  a  repeal  of 
the  Act  alluded  to  by  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord. 

Lord  Plunkett  said,  the  noble  Duke  was 
quite  right  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
he  had  quoted,  but  the  appointment  could 
only  take  place  under  particular  circum- 
stances, and  much  inconvenience  might 
arise  if  vacancies  in  the  event  of  the  de- 
cease of  any  of  the  present  Magistrates 
could  be  oidy  filled  up  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, after  application  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council.  With  respect  to  the 
noble  Baron's  remark  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent to  bestow  a  franchise  now,  to  take 
it  away  next  year,  he  had  not  shown  that 
it  was  to  be  taken  away,  and  therefore  his 
remark  went  for  nothing. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  he  would  per- 
sist in  saying,  that  it  was  inconsistent  on 
the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  Reform 
measure,  which  went  to  abrogate  Cor- 
porate rights,  to  create  a  constituency  of 
that  character  at  present. 

The  I'larl  of  Mulgrave  said,  he  consi- 
dered it  perfectly  consistent  with  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Reform  Bill  to  pass  this 
measure,  and  he  regretted  the  noble  Baron 
had  not  put  the  House  in  possession  of 
his  sentiments  when  that  question  was 
before  them,  rather  than  now  deal  out  his 
bit-by-bit  speeches  on  a  subject  of  so  im- 
ix>rtant  a  nature. 

Amendment  negatived,  and  the  Bill 
went  through  the  Committee. 

Reform.]  The  Lord  Chancellor  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  Royal  Burgh  of 
Inverness,  signed  by  929  persons,  in  favour 
of  the  Reform  Bill. 

Lord  Holland  presented  a  Petition  to 
the  same  etlect  from  Deptford,  in  Kent, 
signed  by  1,300  persons. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  oppose  the  reception  of  such  peti- 
tions, but,  on  the  coutrary,  to  express  his 
satisfaction  at  seeing  such  petitions  pre- 
sented. Their  presentation  was  a  proof 
that  the  people  did  not  consider  that  the 
late  decision  of  that  House  shut  the  door 
upon  all  Reform.  The  fact  of  such  peti- 
tions being  presented,  showed  that  the 
people  looked  on  that  decision  in  a  proper 
light,  and  that  they  did  not  itake  for 
granted,  that  all  who  opposed  the  specific 
measure  which  was  then  brought  forward, 
did  not  eotertaio  sentiments  favouraUe  Xi 
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a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 
From  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  from  other  noble  Lords  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  the  inference  might 
be  attempted  to  be  drawn,  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  their  Lordships  was  extended  to 
all  Reform,  and  that  it  was  not  conBned, 
as  it  really  was,  to  the  specific  measure  of 
Reform  which  they  had  then  to  consider. 
He,  at  least,    was  not  to  be  included 
amongst  any   individuals,  if  such  there 
were,    who    had  expressed    an    opinion 
against  all  Reform  whatever.     In  order 
that  there  should  be  no  misconception  on 
that  point,  he  would  just  briefly  re-state 
what  he  had  said  in  his  former  address  to 
their  Lordships,  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion last  week,  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent and  species  of  Reform  to  which  he 
(the  Earl  of  Harrowby)  was  willing  to  give 
his  assent.     He  then  stated,  that  he  felt, 
that  if  any  change  was  to  be  effected  in 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  should  be  effected  only  when  it 
was  demanded  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
intelligent   community  of   the   country ; 
and  when,  if  such  a  change  were  not  ef- 
fected, the  Grovemroent  would  not  be  able 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country  with 
efficiency,  and  for  its  advantage,  happi- 
ness, and  tranquillity,  on  account  of  hav- 
ing lost  the  confidence  of  the  intelligent 
part  of  the  public.     Believing  that  they 
were  placed  in  such  circumstances  at  pre- 
sent, he  was  not  the  man  to  say,  that  he 
would  oppose  any  change  which   in  his 
conscience  he  believed  would  not  place  us 
in  a  worse  situation  than  we  now  were  in. 
He  would  take  the  liberty  to  repeat  what 
he  stated  last  week — that  he  was  friendly 
to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  wealthy 
and  populous  places,  possessing  such  dis- 
tinct and  important  interests  that  it  would 
be  for  the  good  of  the  country  at  large  that 
they  should  obtain  a  separate  Representa- 
tion.    He  was   for  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  that  way,  and  he  begged  to 
say,  that  he  would  not  be  niggardly  in 
cari\ing  that  principle  into  practice.     He 
would  further  say,  that  he  would  be  far 
from  objecting  to  an  extension  of  the  con- 
stituency in  the  large  counties,  and  if  he 
was  ready  to  do  that,  as  a  consequence  he 
would  be  ready  to  agree  to  the  cutting  off 
of  a  certain  number  of  boroughs  on  the 
pther  side,  in  order  to  make  room  for  such 


new  Representatives.     He  was,  in  ques- 
tions of  this  description,  not  disposed  to 
act  upon  a  general  principle  in  reference 
to  all  individual  and  particular   cases; 
nevertheless,  by  diminishing  or  extinguish- 
ing the  franchise  in  places  the  least  con- 
siderable in  point  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, he  would  propose  to  make  room  for 
the  additional  Representatives  from  the 
larger  and  more    wealthy  places    to  be 
enfranchised.     He  would  not,   however, 
admit   any    precise   limit  of    populatioa 
as    a    standard    for    the     disfranchise- 
ment of  boroughs.     That  he  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  very  objectionable  parts  of 
the  late  Bill.     Whatever  objections  might 
be  urged  against  making  population  merely 
the   basis  of  Representation,  there  were 
great  objections  to  making  it  the  criterion 
and  the  basis  of  disfranchisement,  and  to 
the  disfranchisement  upon  such  a  prin- 
ciple, and  without  any  proof  of  cormp- 
tion,  of  a  number  of  boroughs,  possessing 
a  great  diversity  of  franchise,  rights,  and 
privileges.     He  objected  to  the  establish- 
ment of  one  uniform  kind  of  franchise,  and 
he  objected  to  the  qualification   of  the 
voters  as   being  too  low,  and  as   being 
thereby  calculated  to  lead  to  bribery  and 
corruption.     Those  were  hts  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  Bill  which  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  brought  forward.     Instead 
of  objecting  to  the  regulations  for  dimi- 
nishing the  time  of  elections,  and  for  taking 
the  poll  in  one  day,  he,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  that  the  adoption  of  such  regula- 
tions  would  be  most  desirable.     These 
were  the  sentiments  which  he  entertained 
on  this  subject.     Their  Lordships  could 
not  be  surprised  that  he  was  anxious  to 
re-state  them,  in  order  to  set  himself  and 
the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  right  with 
the  public  on  this  point,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  impression,  if  any  such  prevailed, 
that  because  they  had  thrown  out  the  late 
Reform  Bill,  they  were  opposed  to  every 
species  of  Reform. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  was  anxious  to 
express  his  entire  concurrence  in  what  had 
fallen  from  his  noble  friend  who  had  just 
sat  down.  He  was  not  opposed  to  all 
Reform,  and  whenever  a  measure  of  Re* 
form  should  be  brought  forward,  founded 
upon  principles  which  he  should  consider 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  establish** 
ed  institutions  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  he  would  be  most  ready 
to  give  such  a  measure  the  fullest  consider* 
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Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  pclition 
hich  he  had  presented  was  not  in  favour 
*  Reform  generally,  but  was  in  favour  of 
lat  particular  Bill  which  their  Lordships 
ftd  postponed.  Glad,  however,  as  he  was 
»  hear  the  sentiments  which  had  fallen 
om  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Har- 
iwby)  he  should  not  quarrel  with  that 
>fale  Earl's  logic,  which  deduced  from  the 
resentation  of  such  a  petition,  the  infer- 
ice  that  the  people  did  not  think  that 
leir  Lordships  were  opposed  to  Reform, 
Bd  he  was  ready  to  agree  in  the  conclu- 
on  to  which  that  noble  Earl  had  come, 
lat  the  decision  of  their  Lordships  the 
ther  day,  with  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill, 
«a  not  final  or  fatal  on  that  subject.  He 
Lord  Holland)  confidently  believed  and 
vated  that  such  a  measure  as  that  wliich 
ad  been  recently  postponed,  would,  ere 
mgy  become  the  law  of  the  land.  As  that 
lillhad  been,  strictly  speaking,  only  post- 
oned  by  their  Lordships,  the  presentation 
r  petitions  in  its  favour  was  not  irregular. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  but  one  word 
J  say  on  this  subject.  He  would  not  go 
ito  the  subject  now,  nor  would  he  discuss 
be  question  whether  the  scanty  contribu- 
ion  of  the  noble  Earl  was  one  that  would 
e  calculated  to  satisfy  the  people.  He 
rished  merely  to  state,  that  the  petition 
rhich  he  had  presented  did  not  prove  any 
Qch  thing  as  that  which  had  been  as- 
nmed  by  the  noble  Earl.  That  petition 
ras  from  Inverness,  and  it  was  not  phy- 
ically  possible  that  the  decision  of  that 
louse  on  Saturday  last  could  have  been 
uaown  there  time  enough  to  allow  of  a 
letition,  now  presented,  to  be  adopted 
abseqaent  to  the  arrival  of  the  intelli- 
jence  in  that  place.  The  fact  was,  that 
his  petition  was  on  its  way  to  town  last 
reek,  and  it  would  have  been  presented 
lefore  this  to  the  House  if  it  had  reached 
lim  sooner. 

Petitions  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Scotch  Appeal  Case.]  The  Loi^d 
Chancellor  said,  that  he  had  made  inc^uiry 
nto  this  case,  and  found  that  no  material 
OSS  would  result  to  either  party,  by  risk- 
og  the  postponement  of  it  till  another  Ses- 
ion.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
>eing  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  much 
letter  not  to  proceed  in  the  matter  with- 
mt  investigating  all  the  precedents  that 
wre  upon  it,  he  should  not,  for  the  pre- 
leoty  press  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill. 
.  hnd  ^Unborough  perfectly  concurred 


with  the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 

Lord  Wynford  thought,  there  was  a 
previous  question  which  he  wished  their 
Lordships  to  decide.  The  Bill  assumed 
two  things  which  were  false.  It  assumed 
that  the  judgment  ordered  the  cause  to  be 
tried  by  a  Special  Jury  of  merchants, 
whereas  the  judgment  only  directed  that 
the  cause  should  be  tried  by  a  Special 
Jury,  and  said  nothing  about  merchants. 
This  was  the  order  of  their  Lordships,  and 
the  Court  of  Session  ought  to  have  com- 
plied with  it.  The  Court  of  Session,  how- 
ever, had  not  thought  proper  to  do  so. 
Now,  if  he,  when  presiding  over  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  had  thought  proper  to 
deal  with  any  order  of  their  Lordships  as 
the  Court  of  Session  had  dealt  with  this 
order,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  should 
have  been  brought  before  the  House  to 
answer  for  his  conduct.  Another  thing 
which  the  Bill  assumed  was,  that  the 
Court  of  Session  had  no  power  to  examine 
the  parties  before  a  Jury.  This  was  not 
true.  The  Court  of  Session  had  the  power, 
and  if  they  were  not  aware  of  the  fact, 
they  ought  to  be  informed  of  it.  He  took 
it,  also,  to  be  as  clear  as  day-light,  that 
the  House  had  the  power  to  amend  their 
order  without  a  Bill  of  this  kind.  The  Bill, 
therefore,  was  unnecessary.  As  to  re- 
hearing a  case,  he  spoke  upon  good  au- 
thority when  he  said,  that  their  Lordships 
ought  not  to  re-hear  any  case,  however 
erroneous  the  judgment  they  had  pro- 
nounced in  it  migiit  be ;  because  it  was 
better  even  that  injustice  should  be  done 
in  one  case,  than  that  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  property  was  held  should  be 
uncertain  and  unsettled.  As  to  the  judg- 
ment in  this  case,  it  was  not  erroneous. 
He  had  the  authority  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  (the  Chief  Baron)  for  saying 
this.  His  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
examined  the  case,  and  had  pronounced 
the  judgment  to  be  right.  In  conclusion, 
he  must  again  observe,  that  the  parties 
would  have  been  in  possession  of  their 
money  long  before  this,  if  the  Court  of 
Session  had  not  taken  upon  themselves  to 
neglect  the  order  of  their  Lordships. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  this  was 
a  matter  in  which  he  could  have  no  in- 
terest— a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
him.  He  did,  however,  think  it  necessary 
to  notice  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  respecting  the  Judges* 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  lest  something 
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uofavourablc  to  those  learned  persons — 
something  to  their  disparugement  should 
go  forth.  His  noble  and  learued  friend 
had  blamed  the  Ju(ige8  of  the  Court  of 
Session  for  not  paying  instant  obedience 
to  the  order  of  their  Lordships:  but  he 
begged  to  assure  their  Lordships  that  he 
had  seen  the  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject—correspondence than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  respectful,  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  proved  that  these  learned 
Judges  had  felt  great  ditHculty  in  carrying 
their  Lordships'  order  into  execution. 
They  felt  that  they  had  not  the  power  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  He  thought  it 
but  fair  and  just  to  the  Judges  of  that 
Court  to  assure  their  Lordships,  that  those 
learned  persons  were  wholly  free  from  the 
charge  of  contumacy,  or  of  holding*  out 
against  a  judgment  of  their  Lordships. 

Lord  Wynford:  1  did  not  charge  them 
with  that. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  No :  he  knew 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  not  used 
those  words — had  not  made  that  charge 
— his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  only 
said  that  if  he,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  had  behaved  as  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  had  be- 
haved,  he  should  have  been  made  to  an- 
swer for  his  conduct  to  that  House.  He 
was  quite  sure,  however,  that  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  could  not  mean  by  this 
that  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session 
ought  to  be  brought  before  the  House  to 
answer  for  their  conduct.  Of  course  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  could  not  have 
meant  that.  His  noble  and  learned  friend 
was  quite  satisfied  that  that  House  might 
amend  its  own  order  if  it  pleased. 

Lord  Wynford :  Other  Courts  do  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  No  doubt  they 
did ;  but  they  were  inferior  Courts,  whose 
judgments  were  subject  to  revision.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  if  a 
Court  from  which  there  was  no  appeal 
could  amend  its  orders  in  substance — for 
clerical  errors  stood  on  different  grounds — 
a  door  would  be  opened  to  the  most  peril- 
ous results.  However  great,  therefore, 
might  be  the  satisfaction  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  on  this  point,  he  could  not 
go  along  with  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
in  that  satisfaction,  without  dili«i:ently 
consulting  all  the  precedents  which  bore 
upon  the  subject.  He  must  be  satisfied 
as  well  as  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  now  postponed 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 


The  Order  of  the  Day  discharged,  tnd 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  postponed. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  October  13,  1831. 

Minutes.]  New  Writ  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Lord 
John  RumiuJ<  fbr  Cambridgeshire,  la  the  rooa  of  Loni 
Francis  Godolphin  OtaoitHK.  who  had  MnpUd  ftr 
Chiltem  Hundrcda. 

PeCitions  presented.  For  dfahtndlng  the  Irish  Yeamavy 
Corpe.  By  Mr.  Lammbt.  horn  the  Inhahitnli  of  Kfl- 
Icgney  ud  Chapel  Rosdroit  and  Tamplfcoby>  By  Hr. 
Walker,  from  Inhabitants  of  Baintown,  FecBi,  KHowk- 
ridge,  MayghuH,  Bollymorc,  KiOinick,  Shathmea,  Wex- 
ford County  and  Wexford  Town.  By  Mr.  Gbattaji,  tan 
KLldalkin.  By  Mr.  Waucir,  from  the  InhaHtHto  of 
Lady's  Island,  Cairn,  and  St.  Margaret's,  ^gaimt  Ky 
further  Grant  to  the  KiMare  Street  SodeCy.  By  Mr. 
LrrrLSTON,  for  tome  proviskm  in  the  Betr  Bill  Ibr  ftr 
better  obecrvanoc  of  the  Sabbath,  ttam  the  InhabihBlirf 
Dury  St.  EkImond'K,  Ncwcastlo-under^Lyne,  the  StiAtd- 
shire  Potteries,  and  fhxn  the  InhaUtmla  of  the  Melninb 
and  its  Vicuiity.  By  Mr.  Wiuu.  finom  tlw  FHndly  8» 
cietics  of  Birmingham,  for  the  amendmeiit  of  the  KnUjr 
Societies  Act.  By  Mr.  Holmes,  tnta  tbe  Cofpontioasif 
Anstruther  Wester,  against  the  Cbnue  In  the  8mtA  Hf 
form  Bill  for  disArandiising  the  VUk  Bockw^^i  flaellM 
Farmers  and  Occupiers  of  Land  in  PulhiU,  South  SUf> 
ford,  to  extend  the  right  of  Votinf  to  aB  Oeeuplen  of 
Land  at  the  same  rate  of  QualifloaCioa  ae  OenpieB  of 
Hnttscs,  and  from  the  Magistrates  and  Ijuwied  Pngtiitw* 
of  Wigtown  against  the  use  of  Molasses  in  Drcweiks.  By 
Lord  Catknoisb,  tfom  the  PreahoMsn  of  Slokaly 
against  the  General  Registry  BUI.  By  Mr.  Hsii»T  Giat- 
TAN,  firom  the  Inhabitants  of  Kildalkey,  fior  the  aeuad- 
mcnt  of  the  Law  relating  to  Roman  CatfaoUe  Mani^ps. 
By  Mr.  Hiimk,  tram  the  Retsilen  of  Baacof  Weho^ 
iuunpton,  Bilston,  and  their  Vicinities  ^|^*«t  the  Sale  ti 
Beer  Bill.  By  Mr.  Spring  Rick,  fVom  the  Cocporalionflf 
Galway,  that  the  right  of  Election  by  rcrident  Ftocma  of 
that  place,  admitted  since  tha  Ist  Mareh,  1851.  may  ta 
preserved;  from  the  SOU  Freeholders  aad  KNL  Hrnw* 
holders  of  the  County  of  tlic  Town  of  Galwsy,  to  pio> 
Tide  that  the  peculiar  Franchise  of  Galwey  amj  n  ■lin 
in  tlio  resident  Merchants,  Tradesmen,  and  AitiaHi: 
and  from  the  Town  and  Corporation  of  Galwmy  to  ptcsene 
the  Elective  Franchise  to  Catholics  in  that  Town  on  n 
equality  with  Protestants. 

Forgery  of  Siokatures  to  Peti- 
tions.] Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  the  hoo. 
member  ibr  Oxford  (Sir  Robert  Inglis) 
had  presented  a  Petition  which  he  (Mr. 
Henry  Grattan)  liad  at  the  time  said  was 
an  imposition  practised  ou  the  House. 
Since  that  time,  by  direct  application 
to  some  of  the  parties  whose  names  were 
said  to  be  signed  to  that  petition,  he  fbuDd 
that  the  statement  he  had  then  made  was 
perfectly  correct.  Two  English  gentlemen, 
whose  names  were  affixed  without  their 
consent,  complained  Uiat  they  had  sus- 
tained an  injury  by  the  forgery  of  their 
names,  and  the  Reverend  Thomas  Perceval 
Magce  also  declared,  that  application  had 
been  made  to  him  to  sign  the  petitioo, 
but  that  he  had  refused.  This  was  a 
subject  which  required  investigation.  He 
was  'm  the  judgment  of  the  House  as  to 
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what  course  he  should  adopt,  hut  he 
believed  in  former  cases  of  the  kind  u 
Committee  of  In(|uiry  hud  been  granted. 

!Sli  Robert  Inglis  said,  at  the  time  he 
presented  the  petition  he  had  declared 
to  the  House,  that  the  petition  had  been 
forwarded  to  him  by  post,  and  that  he  was 
Dot  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the 
parties  subscribed  to  it.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  statements  made  by  the 
hoD.  and  learned  members  for  Meath  and 
Kerry,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  institute 
ioflse  inquiry,  and  he  had  been  informed 
by  the  gentleman  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived the  petition,  that  he  knew  of  no 
Dames  being  attached  to  it  without  war- 
ranty from  the  owners,  but  that  it  had 
been  led  at  several  booksellers*  shops  for 
signatures,  and  therefore,  lie  could  not 
be  responsible  that  all  the  names  at- 
tached to  it  were  genuine:  certainly,  it 
seemed  doubtful  on  an  inspection  of  the 
names  indistinctly  written,  whether  the  al- 
legation of  forgery  was  borne  out,  for  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  decipher  one  name 
in  particular,  and  say  whether  it  was 
Howell  or  FowelL  In  the  Athlone  and 
Carrickfergus  cases  the  petitions  con- 
tained the  names  of  freeholders,  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  it  was  easy  to  ascer- 
tain but  in  the  petition  now  under  review 
no  places  of  residence  were  a(Hxed  and, 
therefore,  it  would  be  extremely  difHcult 
to  prove  that  the  two  signatures  bearing 
the  name  of  Howell  were  really  intended 
to  represent  those  of  the  two  gentlemen 
who  complained  that  their  signatures  were 
affixed  without  their  authority.  With  re- 
spect to  the  name  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Msgee  whose  name  was  also  attached  to 
the  petition,  he  understood  from  that  gen- 
tkman  that  it  had  been  affixed  by  a  friend 
of  his  who  misunderstood  his  intentions  : 
his  objection  was  not  against  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  but  against  certain  expres- 
sions contained  in  the  body  of  it. 

Mr.  G'Connell  said,  the  hon.  Member 
had  only  done  his  duty  in  presenting  a 
petition  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him, 
and  his  conduct  was  by  no  means  im- 
pugned by  the  complaint  now  made ;  but 
the  individual  who  had  forwarded  it  to 
him  had  been  guilty  of  very  improper  and 
very  great  inadvertence,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  He  hoped  the  House  would  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  identical  names  of  two  re- 
spectable brokers  were  affixed  to  it,  which 
BO  doubt  were  a  forgery,  for  their  hand- 
writing was  attempted  to  be  imitated.    As 


to  the  friend  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Magee 
who  had  signed  his  name  without  his  con- 
sent, it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
known,  for,  perhaps  the  House  might 
indulge  him  with  a  residence  within  the 
walls  of  Newgate.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
member  for  Meath  would  not  let  the  sub- 
ject drop,  but  have  it  regularly  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  next  Session. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  if  the  House 
once  attempted  such  a  course  it  woold  be 
dragged  into  interminable  inquiries. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  as  there  appeared  no 
doubt  that  the  names  of  three  individuals 
had  been  surreptitiously  attached  to  the 
petition,  he  hoped  that  a  Select  Com- 
mittee would  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  would  certainly 
move  in  the  next  Session  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
business. 

Daruadoeh  and  St.  Vincent  Im- 
portation Bill.]  On  the  Motion  of 
Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the  Standing  Orders  were 
suspended,  and  the  House  went  into  a 
Committee  on  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  so  far  was  he  from 
having  any  objection  to  the  Bill,  that  he 
regretted  its  provisions  were  not  more  ex- 
tended. It  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  the 
best  way  to  allow  all  the  West-Indian 
islands  to  obtain  food  at  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket, but  which  they  had  hitherto  been  pre- 
vented doing  from  the  opposition  of  the 
landed  and  shipping  interests  of  this  coun<» 
try,  who  desired  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
supplying  them. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  said,  he  must 
enter  his  protest  against  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  hon.  meml>er  for  Middlesex, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  colonics 
to  supply  themselves  in  all  cases  at  the 
cheapest  markets;  such  isolated  observa- 
tions were  likely  to  mislead  people  who 
did  not  consider  the  whole  nature  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  always  an  advo- 
cate for  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects.  It  was  quite  clear,  that 
if  the  colonies  could  purchase  provisions, 
and  necessaries  on  cheaper  terms  tlian  they 
now  obtained  them,  it  would  lessen  the 
expenses  of  production,  and  by  that  means 
tend  to  relieve  their  distress. 

Mr.  Labouchere  hoped  that  some  other 
means  than  those  ))ointed  out  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  would  be  adopted 
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to  relieve  the  existing  colonial  distress,  but 
especially  the  two  unfortunate  islands 
the  present  evils  of  which  were  so  much 
aorgravated  by  a  natural  and  wholly  un- 
foreseen calamity.  He  was  satisfied  that  a 
stronger  case  for  the  liberality  of  the  coun- 
try generally  had  never  existed,  and  there- 
fore he  hoped  that  relief  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  required  would  be 
instantly  afforded. 

Mr.  Leader  said,  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  the  extent  of  the  calamity  was 
unparalleled,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
House  and  the  country  only  required  to 
know  its  full  extent,  to  adopt  every  mea- 
sure that  circumstances  would  permit  to 
relieve  their  manifold  distresses.  As  his 
lion,  friend  the  member/or  Middlesex,  had 
remarked  that  a  monopoly  existed  in  this 
country  for  supplying  these  islands  with 
provisions,  and  he  appeared  to  point  at 
Ireland,  he  begged  to  assure  him,  there 
was  no  further  monoply  but  that  the  sup- 
plies from  that  country  were  both  cheaper 
and  better  than  could  be  obtained  at  other 
places. 

Bill  went  through  the  Committee. — 
House  resumed,  Resolutions  reported,  and 
Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Resignation  of  Earl  Howe.]  Mr. 
Trevor,  seeing  the  noble  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  in  his  place,  begged  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  a  paragraph  which  had  lately 
appeared  in  the  public  papers.  In  that 
paragraph  it  was  stated,  that  a  noble  Earl, 
who  had  recently  held  a  high  situation  in 
the  Queen's  household,  had  been  dismissed 
from  his  office  for  the  vote  which  he  had 
given  on  a  late  occasion  against  the  Re- 
form Bill  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  had  been  understood  that  a 
situation  in  the  Queen's  household  was 
held  perfectly  distinct  from  all  party  or 
political  considerations.  He  believed  there 
were  instances  in  which  noble  Lords  had 
held  that  ofHce  for  a  long  time,  and  had 
always  voted  against  the  Administration 
of  the  day.  It  was  also  a  fact,  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  tendered  his  resignation 
of  this  office  before  he  gave  his  vote 
against  the  Reform  Bill.  Why  his  resign- 
ation was  not  then  accepted  it  was  not 
for  him  (Mr.  Trevor)  to  explain  ;  but  it 
certainly  did  appear  extraordinary,  that 
after  the  noble  Earl  had  made  a  declara- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  he  intended  to 
vote,  he  should  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
tain bis  office ;  and  yet,  that  after  be  bad 


given  his  vote  in  the  way  which  he  had 
previously  stated,  he  should  be  unceremo< 
uiously  dismissed.  He  thought  that  the 
circumstances  of  this  case  required  ex- 
planation, both  as  regarded  the  House  and 
as  regarded  the  country. 

The  hon.  Member  was  sitting  down,  whea 

The  Speaker  asked  the  hon.  Member 
whether  he  intended  to  make  any  motion. 

Mr.  Trevor  did  not  intend  to  conclade 
with  a  Motion ;  he  had  only  intended 
to  ask  a  question. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  gone  into  an  argument,  and  it 
was  not  quite  clear  what  question  he  in- 
tended to  put. 

Mr.  Trevor  said,  that  as  such  was  the 
case,  he  would  confine  himself  to  this 
simple  question — was  Earl  Howe  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  Chamberlain  to  the 
Queen  on  account  of  his  vote  against  the 
Reform  Bill  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  as  far  as  he 
was  informed — and  the  question  did  not 
fall  within  his  department — it  was  not  until 
after  the  noble  Earl  had  given  his  vote 
against  the  Reform  Bill  that  he  had  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  and  then  his  resign- 
ation had  been  accepted. 

Poland.]  Colonel  Evans  said,  he  had 
no  intention  to  trespass  on  the  House,  but 
in  common  with  every  friend  to  humanity 
he  had  witnessed  with  strong  feelings  the 
course  of  the  disastrous  contest  which  had 
lately  devastated 'the  unhappy  country  of 
Poland.  He  admired  the  spirit,  bravery 
and  patriotism  which  had  been  invariably 
displayed  by  the  people.  He  would  at 
present,  however,  con  tent  himself  with  mov- 
ing, *  *  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  g^ciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid 
before  this  House,  copies  or  extracts  of  such 
information  as  may  have  been  conveyed  to 
his  Majesty  by  the  Cabinet  of  Russia,  and 
by  the  accredited  agents  of  the  late  de 
facto  government  of  Poland,  concerning 
the  cause  of  the  war  which  has  been  waged 
in  (he  latter  country ;  also  shewing  how 
far  neutrality  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  States  bordering  on  Poland, 
especially  Prussia;  .also,  of  such  media- 
tion between  the  belligerents  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  contemplated,  or  proposed, 
by  his  Majesty's  ally  the  king  of  the  French, 
in  conjunction  or  otherwise;  and  of  the 
assurances  (if  any),  which  may  have  been 
conveyed  to  his  Majesty  by  Uie  emperor 
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of  Russia,  whether  hefore  or  since  the 
capture  of  Warsaw,  in  respect  to  the 
just  observance  in  future  of  the  constitu- 
tioual  rights,  n^ionality  and  independence 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
other  diplomatic  acts  of  that  period." 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  considering  the 
great  variety  of  papers  for  which  the 
gallant  Officer  had  moved — of  which  some 
related  to  circumstances  now  under  dis- 
pute, and  others  affected  negotiations  still 
in  progress — he  felt  it  impossible  to  accede 
to  this  Motion.  Moreover,  the  granting 
of  it  would  produce  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience, as  it  would  affect  the  state  of  the 
negotiations  DOW  depending  between  Russia 
and  Poland  on  the  one  hand,  and^between 
Russia  and  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  on  the  other.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
duction of  these  papers  would  put  a  stop 
to  all  the  present  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments. 

Colonel  Evans  would,  under  these  cir- 
Gumstances,  postpone  this  Motion  till  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  House  would  not  in  the 
interim  be  indifferent  to  the  armed  occu- 
pation of  Poland. 

Motion  withd  ra  wn . 

Vestries  Bill — Privileges  of  the 
House.]  Mr.  Trevor  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  case  of  great 
importance.  He  held  in  his  hand,  an  ad- 
▼eftisement,  which  had  appeared  in  The 
l^imes  newspaper  of  the  7  th  instant,  re- 
lative to  the  passing  of  the  Vestries  Bill. 
The  advertisement  to  which  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  was  drawn  up  in 
the  following  manner : — *  Select  Vestries. 

*  — At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  Com- 
'  mittees  and   inhabitant  householders  of 

*  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  the 

*  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr. 
'  Ewen,and  seconded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  una- 

*  nimously  agreed  to : — *  That  this  Com- 
'  mittee  acknowledge  with  the  utmost  gra- 

*  titude,  the  exertions  of  his  Majesty's 
'  Ministers^ in   favour  of  the  Bill  for  the 

*  better  regulation  of  Vestries,  &c.    now 

*  before  Parliament ;  and  as  the  success 

*  of  that  excellent  measure  is  no  longer 

*  doubtful,  it  is  the  opinon  of  this  Com- 

*  mittee,  that  the  meeting  of  the  inhabitant 

*  householders  of  this;pnrish,  for  the  pur- 
'  pose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  pro- 
'  priety  of  withholding  the  payment  of  all 
'  parochial  rates  under  the  select  vestry  sys- 


'  tem,  as  advertised  in  The  Times,  Morning 

*  Herald,  Morning  Chronicle,  and  Morning 
^  Advertiser,  on  the  23rd  of  September  last, 
'  should  be  postponed,  and  in  the  mean 
'  time  the  Committee  recommend  to  the 
'  householders  not  to  uphold  the  payment 

*  of  such  of  the  rates  as  may  have  become 
'  due — WillijimMaule,  Esq,  chairman.'  He 
considered  that  if  such  threats  as  were 
conveyed  in  that  advertisen)ent  were  al- 
lowed to  be  made,  and  the  people  were 
told  to  .withhold  the  payment  of  taxes,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  that  House  or 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  any  longer 
to  exist  as  a  deliberative  assembly.  Though 
he  was  inclined  to  regard  parish  politics 
with  the  greatest  contempt,  ye(  he  thought 
that  he  was  justified  in  bringing  this  case 
before  the  attention  of  the  House;  because, 
if  not  nt)ticed  and  reprobated,  it  might 
form  an  example  which  would  be  followed 
in  matters  of  State.  When  it  was  said  in 
this  advertisement,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  bill  having  passed,  the  intentions  of 
the  advertisers  to  withhold  their  rates  was 
postponed  what  was  that  but  to  say,  **  We 
hold  the  rod  over  you,  but  we  shall  not 
whip  you  on  this  occasion."  If  every 
assembly  was  allowed  to  beard  the  House 
of  Commons  in  such  a  manner  it  must  in- 
terfere with  the  fair  and  proper  investiga- 
tion of  any  public  question  that  might  be 
brought  under  its  notice.  He  considered 
the  precedent  thus  set  extremely  danger- 
ous, and  he  should,  therefore,  move  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution,  declaring — **  That 
the  course  adopted  by  a  certain  portion 
of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster, 
in  holding  out  a  threat  of  withholding  the 
payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  is  a  daring 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
and  a  most  improper  attempt  to  intimi- 
date its  Members  in  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  duty — mischievous  as  an  example, 
and  pernicious  in  its  effects." 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gordon  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Hume  was  surprised,  that  this  sub- 
ject had  been  brought  before  the  attention 
of  the  House  by  an  hon.  Member  who  had 
told  them  that  he  despised  parish  politics. 
He  differed  entirely  from  the  hon.  Member 
as  to  the  degree  of  importance  he  attached 
to  parish  proceedings.  Did  the  hon. 
Member  think  that  the  proceedings  of 
parishes  containing  120,000  or  150,000 
persons  were  to  be  regarded  with  con- 
tempt? This  appeared  to  him  to  l>e 
riding  the  high  horse  with  a  vengeance.  Pa- 
rish Vestries  had  a  public  duty  to  perform  ; 
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they  had  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the 
parishioners  in  general,  and  if  they  were 
not  to  meet  and  express  their  opinions 
upon  all  subjects  connected  with  parochial 
rates,  of  what  possible  use  could  such  insti- 
tutions be  ?  The  inhabitants  of  parishes  op- 
pressed by  the  Select  Vestry  System  had 
as  much  right  to  complain  of  that  sys- 
tem, by  which  self-elected  persons  taxed 
them,  as  the  people  of  England  generally 
had  to  complain  of  the  corrupt  constitu- 
tion of  that  House,  by  which  pretended 
Representatives  of  the  people  increased 
their  public  burthens.  He  looked  upon 
the  interference  of  any  Member  of  that 
House,  on  the  present  question,  as  most 
unwise;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
hon.  Member  must  have  been  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  bring  before  the  House 
when  he  turned  his  attention  to  this  adver- 
tisement. But  why  did  the  hon.  Member 
Sropose  to  censure  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
ames's?  They  had  done  nothing;  they 
had,  in  fact,  postponed  the  meeting  which 
had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  witnholding  the 
payment  of  rates.  He  could  inform  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  might  have  fixed 
upon  a  parish  where  the  inhabitants  had 
actually  come  to  the  determination  of 
withholding  the  rates,  if  he  wished  to 
bring  the  matter  to  an  issue.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  his  fellow-parishioners  of  Mary-le- 
bone  (of  which  he  was  the  Chairman)  a 
resolution  was  come  to,  not  to  pay  the 
taxes  imposed  by  the  Select  Vestry,  but  to 
allow  their  goods  to  be  distrained.  He 
considered  that  his  fellow-parishioners  had 
acted  legally,  and  their  conduct  had  pro- 
duced a  most  beneficial  effect,  for  a  dis- 
position was  already  shown  on  the  part  of 
the  Select  Vestry  to  accommodate  matters. 
He  should  give  the  Motion  his  decided  ne- 
gative. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  thought  the  subject 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Trevor)  was  not  fit  for  the  notice  of  the 
House.  He  could  not,  however,  allow  the 
assertion  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  that  parishioners  were  justi- 
fied in  law  in  reiiising  parochial  rates  be- 
cause they  were  imposed  by  a  Select  Ves- 
try. He  was  as  much  opposed  as  any  one  to 
the  Select  Vestry  System;  but  while  Select 
Vestries  existed,  they  existed  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  rates  imposed  by  thom 
oiiirhl  to  be  paid.  The  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  said,  that  he  was  Chairman  of 
a  meeting  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed, 


expressive  of  a  determination  to  withhold 
the  parochial  rates.  He  supposed  that 
the  hon.  Member  did  not  concur  in  that 
resolution.  [Mr.  Hume:  **  I  did."]  For  it 
did  appear  to  him  (Mr.  Campbell)  that 
an  extremely  bad  example  was  held  out, 
when  a  number  of  persons  entered  into  a 
combination  to  place  themselves  above 
the  law.  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  and  the  other  persons  who 
attended  the  Marylebone  meeting,  com- 
pared themselves  to  Hampden  who  wootd 
not  pay  ship-money.  But  Hampden  op- 
posed the  payment  of  ship-money,  becaoie 
of  the  illegality  of  its  imposition:  whereas, 
until  the  law  of  the  land  put  down  the 
Select  Vestries,  the  rates  imposed  by  them 
were  legal. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  parishioners  of 
Marylebone  had  no  intention  of  vi^ating^ 
the  law.  The  law  directed,  that  in  case 
of  nonpayment  of  rates  the  goods  of  the 
party  refusing  were  to  be  distrained.  The 
inhabitants  of  Marylebone  would  refuse  to 
pay  the  rates  imposed  by  the  Select  Vestry, 
but  they  would  submit  to  the  alternative 
provided  by  the  law,  and  allow  their  goods 
to  be  taken  away.  He  thought  that  their 
resolution  could  not  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  James  E,  Gordon  said,  the  course 
defended  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex was  a  bad  example  to  all  the  people. 
The  precedent  was  most  dangerous,  and 
there  was  a  natural  and  easy  transition 
from  the  refusal  to  pay  parish  taxes  to  the 
refusal  to  pay  parliamentary  taxes:  it  was 
an  easy  transition  from  the  course  parsned 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  to  that 
recommended  by  the  Political  Union. 

Sir  John  Hothouse  was  sorry  that  the 
time  of  the  House  had  been  so  long  occu- 
pied in  the  discussion  of  such  a  trifling 
question  as  the  one  before  it.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  St.  James's  would,  no  doubt,  feel 
themselves  excessively  flattered  by  the 
notice  which  their  proceedings  had  at- 
tracted from  the  hon.  Member;  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  unnecessarily  thrown  away 
a  great  deal  of  indignation.  All  the  bad 
example  of  which  the  hon.  Grcntleman  had 
complained  originated  in  an  error  of  the 
press,  the  words  **  not  to  uphold  the  pay- 
ment," bciny^  printed,  instead  of  •'  not  to 
withhold  the  payment."  Indeed,  so  far 
fruin  the  parishioners  of  St.  J amcs*s  having 
rcromnionded  the  non-payment  of  taxes, 
they  met  to  advise  the  payment  of  them. 
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Mr.  TrevcT  had  directed  his  observa- 
to  the  general  tendency  of  the  adver- 
tisement, and  not  to  one  word  of  it,  which, 
>f  course,  he  must  have  seen  was  a  mis- 
print. The  part  of  the  advertisement  he  ob- 
ected  to,  was  that  which  said  that  *  as  the 
•access  of  the  measure  was  no  longer 
ioubtful/  the  parishioners  were  recom- 
nended  not  to  withhold  the  payment  of 
;he  rates,  as  if  they  would  have  been 
QStified  in  doing;  so  had  the  meusure  not 
Men  likely  to  be  successful. 

Sir  John  Hothouse  said,  that  if  the  ad- 
rertisement  went  to  recommend  the  people 
tot  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes,  he 
laidly  knew  what  tne  hon.  Member  had 
lo  complain  of.  The  meeting  was,  in  fact, 
soQven^  for  that  purpose;  and  there 
;>residod  at  it  a  gentleman  named  Maule, 
if  high  professional  character  and  ability, 
vho  had  taken  that  means  in  order  to 
livert  the  parishioners  from  adopting  the 
>tlier  course,  of  which  he  had  heard 
rumours.  That  gentleman  had  a  great 
leal  to  lose,  instead  of  to  gain,  by  the 
idoption  of  any  unconstitutional  measures. 
He  must  beg  further  to  state  to  the  House, 
that  Mr.  Maule  had  written  a  letter  to  his 
rdlow  parishioners,  containing  an  opinion 
dppoaed  to  the  proposition  for  refusing  the 
payment  of  rates,  a  proposition  which  the 
vriter  described  as  silly  and  dangerous. 

Mr*  James  E,  Gordon  was  glad  to  hear 
the  explanation,  for  he  had  seconded  the 
Motion  from  supposing  that  it  rested  on 
the  ffround  that  certain  persons  had  en- 
tered into  a  combination  to  refuse  the 
parochial  rates. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  that  if  a 
resolution  was  passed  at  any  meeting  re- 
commending the  non-payment  of  taxes, 
there  was  no  lawyer  who  would  not  pro- 
nounce that  resolution  illegal.  Though 
there  was  nothing  unlawful  in  a  man  re- 
fusing to  pay  taxes  because  he  had  not 
the  wherewithal,  yet  it  was  a  very  differ- 
ent matter  when  persons,  situated  as  the 
hem.  member  for  Middlesex,  who  had  a 
house  in  Bryansi one-square,  and  was  well 
able  to  pay  the  taxes,  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  withhold  payment.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  savins:,  that  the  refusal  to 
pay  taxes  to  the  state  was  a  high  misde- 
meanour; it  was  a  most  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding, totally  subversive  of  the  law,  and 
if  persevered  in,  might  Ih'  the  means  of  the 
entire  dissolution  of  sorietv.  He  under- 
stood  that  a  nu^etiug  in  the  country  had 
to  the  resolution  of  refusing  to  pay 


the  taxes,  in  the  event  of  a  new  Adminis- 
tration being  formed.  He  considered  that 
the  noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) had  addressed  that  meeting  in  a 
proper  manner,  by  pointing  out  to  them 
the  impropriety  of  the  course  they  had 
adopted.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  that  the  payment  of  taxes  should 
be  enforced .  He  thought  the  case  brought 
before  the  House  called  for  no  interference 
on  the  part  of  Parliament :  the  law  was 
quite  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  those  pro- 
ceedings of  which  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Trevor)  complained. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  was  surprised  that 
the  FIousc  should  have  their  time  occupied 
by  such  a  subject.  The  meeting  referred  to 
in  the  advertisement  did  nothmg,  and  yet 
the  hon.  Member  now  called  on  the  House 
for  a  Resolution  as  to  the  object  of  a  meet- 
ing, after  that  meeting  had  been  inde- 
finitely postponed,  and  he  asked  the  House 
to  declare  that  that  which  might  have 
been  proposed,  had  the  meeting  not  been 
postponed,  was  calculated  to  intimidate 
Members  of  that  House  from  doing  their 
duty.  He,  therefore,  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  brought  the  matter  for- 
ward, would  see  the  necessity  of  withdraw- 
ing his  Motion  forthwith. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  this  refusal  to  pay 
taxes  had  been  recommended  by  a  portion 
of  the  public  Press,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex.  He  had  no 
doubt  of  its  illegality.  A  man  might  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  taxes,  and  allow  his  goods 
to  be  distrained  ;  but  that  was  not  the 
question.  The  question  was,whether  it  was 
lawful  for  150,000  persons  to  conspire  to- 
gether to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes.  But 
the  matter  did  not  stop  there.  Threats  had 
been  employed  to  prevent  auctioneers  from 
selling  distrained  goods  ;  and  an  auctioneer 
in  Bath  had  been  obliged,  in  consequence 
of  intimidation,  to  issue  a  handbill,  in 
which  he  gave  public  notice,  that  he  would 
not  receive  for  sale  any  goods  distrained 
for  the  non-payment  of  King's  Taxes. 
He  would  now  show  the  House  what  sort 
of  creature  a  Whig  was  ;  for  this  refusal 
to  pay  taxes  was  a  Whig  measure.  It 
was  the  measure  of  the  friends  of  the 
Bill  ;  the  Radicals  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  He  had  had  a  letter  put  into  his 
hands,  to  which  a  forged  sijrnature  of  his 
name  had  In^cn  aHixcd.  The  h*tler  was 
addressed  to  his  printer,  and  was  drawn 
up  in  these  terms : 
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«  Please  to  print  1,000  double-crown  broad- 
sides as  follows,  and  get  them  struck  off  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"  Henkt  Hunt." 

"  Englishmen,  rouse  yourelves  !  Pay  no 
rales  nor  taxes,  unlil  you  get  the  Reform  Bill." 

This  forging  of  his  name  by  the  Whigs,  in 
order  to  recommend  to  the  people  the 
non-payment  of  taxes,  was,  he  considered, 
carrying  the  joke  too  far.  He  thought 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Kirkcudbright 
had  given  Ministers  as  severe  a  drubbing 
as  ever  they  had  in  their  lives.  The  hon. 
Member  had  declared  that  the  Birming- 
ham meeting  had  been  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanour  ;  and  yet,  two  noble  Lords 
opposite,  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  had 
corresponded  with  that  meeting,  without 
expressing  disapprobation  at  their  conduct. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergussondiscldiimed  having 
thrown  any  imputation  on  the  two  noble 
Lords  to  whom  the  hon.  member  for  Pres- 
ton had  alluded  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
applauded  them  for  having  expressed  their 
disapprobation  of  the  doctrine  adopted  by 
the  Birmingham  meeting. 

Mr.  Hunt  did  not  recollect  that  the 
noble  Lords  had  expressed  any  disappro- 
bation of  that  doctrine  in  the  letters  which 
they  sent  to  Birmingham. 

Lord  Valletort  said,  that  the  letters  of 
the  noble  Lords  opposite,  being  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  which  had 
adopted  an  illegal  resolution,  so  far  from 
discountenancing  had  rather  sanctioned 
that  doctrine.  He  certainly  could  not 
participate  in  the  declarations  which  had 
been  made  from  that  (the  Opposition)  side, 
that  Ministers  were  not  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  put  down  disorder.  His  belief 
was,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  would, 
if  they  could,  put  down  riotous  proceed- 
ings ;  but  their  language  and  acts  excited 
that  feeling  which  created  riots.  There 
was,  however,  one  excuse  for  their  con- 
duct. They  had  been  so  long  in  oppo- 
sition, that  the  abuse  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country  had  become  almost  habitual 
to  them.  The  abuse  of  those  institutions, 
however,  proceeding  from  them  when  in 
opposition,  was  trivial,  but  it  assumed  a 
more  serious  complexion  when  it  came, 
particularly  at  such  a  moment  as  the  pre- 
sent, from  the  confidential  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  He  implored  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  recollect,  that  a  single 
incautious  word  falling  from  men  in  their 
situations  might  be  productive  of  conse- 
quences the  most  pernicious  to  the  State. 


He  would  advise  them  to  disconnect  them- 
selves from  those  who,  he  believed,  were 
against  all  government,  and  to  tryhonestlj 
to  allay  excitement.      He  could  assure 
them,  on  his  honour,  that  if  they  brought 
forward  a  measure  of  Reform  which  he  did 
not  think  destructive  of  the  Constitution, 
he  would  be  most  anxious  to  vote  for  it. 
He  had,  on  former  occasions,  expressed  t 
strong  opinion  against  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen :  he  retracted  not  one  word ;  hot, 
at  this  moment,  they  must  not  look  back; 
they  ought  to  look  at  circumstances  as 
they  stood,   and   to  the  future.      If  he 
really  believed  that  the  line  of  conduct 
pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  was 
calculated  to  alleviate  evils  which  at  pie- 
sent  existed,  he  would  cross  the  .House 
and  support  them,  if  he  did  so  alone.  He 
implored  them  to  look  seriously  to  th^ 
state  of  things,  to  weigh  their  words  care- 
fully,  and   to  remember,  that  though  it 
was  their  duty  to  improve  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  it  was  also  their  sacred 
duty,  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  to  defend 
them  as  long  as  they  existed.     It  was  a 
dereliction  of  their  duty  to  hold  op  the 
institutions  of  the  country  to  disrespect, 
and   he   exceedingly   regretted   that  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  thought  proper 
to  call  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords 
"  the  whisper  of  a  faction."     They  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  that  majority ;  they 
had  been  told  that  the  decisipn  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  been  come  to  by 
interested  persons,  and  by  the  bench  of 
Bishops,  who  were  not  fit  to   form  any 
opinion  on  the  subject.     Now  he  believed 
it  would  be  found,  that  if  all  the  Peers  who 
were  proprietors  of  boroughs,  and  all  the 
Bishops,  were  excluded  from  the  calcula- 
tion, a  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  against  the  Bill.     It  was  a  great  deal 
too  hard,  therefore,  to  have  it  stated  that 
the  Bill  was  thrown  out  of  the  House  o( 
Lords  by  those  who  had  a  personal  in- 
terest in  getting  it  rejected.     He  believed 
that    those  noble    Lords  who   possessed 
property  in  boroughs  were  not  guided  in 
their  decision  by  improper  motives.     It 
was  a  libel  on  the  English  peerage  to  say, 
that  they  had  not  manliness  to  resist  sudi 
influence.      He  did  implore  Ministers  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
bring  forward  a  measure  of  Reform  less 
cfhcient  than  the  last  one,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  the   consequence    which    wouM 
probably  follow  the  second  rejection  of  the 
Bill  by  the  Lords.    Questions  of  this  kiod 
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ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  balance 
t>f  evils ;  and  if,  by  diminishing  the  violent 
character  of  the  measure,  they  could  con- 
ciliate the  party  opposed  to  them,  he 
thought  they  would  only  be  performing 
their  duty  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  CConnell  said,  it  was  as  unfounded 
1.  charge  as  ever  was  made,  to  assert  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Ministers  to 
induce  the  people  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes. 
It  was  not  the  act  of  the  Reformers — it 
was  the  act  of  the  Anti-reformers.  It  was 
their  vexatious  opposition  to  the  Bill — 
their  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
by  delay,  by  frivolous  pretexts,  by  motions 
made  every  hour,  every  day,  and  every 
month,  for  the  purposes  of  delay.  Did 
they  think  that  the  people  would  bear  this 
for  cyer?  They  had  endured  the  delay 
most  patiently,  from  the  certainty,  as  they 
doped,  that  the  measure  would  be  suc- 
cessful after  some  delay,  and  now  that 
hope  was  at  an  end,  by  the  foolish  and 
ibsurd  rejection  of  this  popular  measure. 
rhese  were  the  causes  of  the  popular  ex- 
sitement  Hon.  Members  talked  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  Were  the 
rotten  boroughs  the  institutions  of  the 
country  ?  Were  the  nominations  of  Peers 
to  places  in  that  House  the  institutions 
rf  the  country?  The  people  in  general 
looked  upon  these  things  as  a  corruption 
that  must  be  remedied,  and  yet  it  was 
)n  behalf  of  such  abominations  that 
bon.  Gentlemen  called  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  suspend  the  measure ;  that  what 
the  people  endured  so  long,  they  might 
sndure  yet  longer?  He, on  the  contrary, 
railed  upon  the  Ministers  steadily  to  pur- 
ine their  course,  and  to  cut  away  the  gan- 
Ij^ne  that  preyed  on  the  vitals  of  the 
State  with  a  firm  hand.  He  trusted,  that 
Lhe  people  would  soon  obtain  what  they 
leserved — a  full  Representation  in  that 
House.  The  English  nation  had  often 
been  compared  to  the  lion ;  and  if 
bon.  Members  thought  that  Englishmen 
vrere  totally  regardless  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  most  earnest  wishes  were  re- 
ected,  they  would  find  themselves  mis- 
:akcn — they  would  find  the  truth  of  that 
•xpression  which  they  had  heard  so  often  : 
*  ira  Leonum  vincula  rccusantium.*'  He 
)?amed  them  not  to  put  matters  to  such 
in  extremity.  He  earnestly  hoped,  that 
he  people  would  be  peaceable ;  their  op- 
xments  must  be  beaten  by  that  mode  of 
rooduct ;  the  people  must  and  could  carry 
he  measure,  without  violating  the  law : 
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the  people  of  Ireland  had,  in  that  manner, 
beaten  their  oppressors,  without  a  single 
assault,  without  breaking  a  pane  of  glass; 
and  in  spite  of  the  interested  opposition 
and  strong  party  spirit,  that  would  have 
forced  them  into  such  measures  they 
kept  the  peace,  if  they  did  not  keep  their 
tempers.  The  people  of  England  were 
perfectly  competent  to  follow  that  ex- 
ample. He  hoped  they  would  not  violate 
the  law.  He  was  not  surprised  that  they 
had  shown  some  degree  of  warmth  at  their 
disappointment.  What  had  been  the  na- 
ture of  the  discussions  on  the  Bill?  Why^ 
every  part  of  the  Bill  but  that  which  was 
at  the  moment  before  the  House  had  been 
the  subject  of  remark  and  protracted  de-> 
bate.  Three  months  had  been  spent  in 
that  manner.  The  opposite  party  had  had 
their  triumph  of  delay,  but  it  was  only  a 
triumph  of  delay,  for  the  King's  Govern- 
ment could  bring  in  the  Bill  again,  and 
the  Anti-reformers  would  not  have  the 
power  to  reject  it.  They  had  indulged 
their  self- flattery — they  had  said,  that  the 
people  did  not  care  for  the  Bill,  and  that 
the  Bill  was  destructive  to  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  they  had  repeated  these  things 
usque  ad  nauseam.  They  talked  now 
of  this  recommendation  not  to  pay  taxes 
amounting  to  treason.  He  would  tell 
them  that,  if  this  measure  was  carried,  any 
man  might  be  left  to  talk  high  treason  as 
he  pleased,  for  the  people  of  England 
would  totally  disregard  it :  but,  until  it 
was  carried,  it  would  be  in  vain]  to  at« 
tempt  to  strangle  their  cries  of  indignation. 
The  people  ought  to  keep  within  legal 
bounds.  The  success  of  the  great  mea- 
sure depended  on  the  people — on  their 
keeping  their  acts  and  expressions  with- 
in the  channels  of  the  law,  and  on 
their  not  having  recourse  to  any  vio- 
lence whatever.  Feeling  this,  and  see- 
ing how  utterly  improper  was  the  intro- 
duction of  this  debate  at  this  moment,  he 
hoped  the  Ministers  would  not  condescend 
to  give  any  further  answer  respecting  the 
letter  than  that  which  they  had  given  last 
night.  Who  was  to  dispute  whether  it 
was  the  whisper  of  a  faction  that  had  re- 
jected the  Bill?  If  the  people  were  for  the 
Bill,  the  whisper  of  a  faction  must  be  on 
the  other  side — there  could  not  be  a  faction 
on  both  sides — the  faction  must  be  on  one 
or  the  other ;  and  if  it  was  disputed  that 
the  people  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  his 
answer  was,  that  that  question  would  be 
very  shortly  settled. 
2A 
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Sir  Charles  Wetkerell  said, he  happened 
to  be  absent  from  the  House  when  his 
name  was  called,  and  he  wished  then  to 
know,  whether  he  might  not  bring  his 
motion  by  way  of  amendment,  or  in  some 
other  manner,  at  the  present  moment.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  his  notice  stood 
on  the  paper  before  that  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman whose  motion  was  now  before  the 
House. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  regular  mode  was, 
to  bring  forward  the  different  notices  in 
succession,  until  all  were  disposed  of ;  and 
unless  that  practice  were  adhered  to,  the 
paper,  it  must  be  obvious,  would  be  of  no 
use  at  all.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  asked  whether  he  could  not  in- 
troduce his  motion,  or  a  discussion  relative 
to  that  motion,  on  the  consideration  of  the 
question  before  the  House.  That  must 
depend  on  the  fact  whether  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  observations  had  re- 
ference to  the  motion  now  before  the 
House,  because,  if  a  different  course  were 
taken,  it  would  defeat  the  right  of  prece- 
dence, which  belonged  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Durham. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  rather  thought 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  be- 
fore the  House  the  subject  matter  to  which 
his  motion  referred,  without  trespassing 
on  the  rule  which  the  Speaker  had  laid 
down.  As  he  was  sir ictissimus  juris,  he 
felt  anxious  not  to  interfere  with  any  rule 
by  which  the  right  of  another  might  be 
ufiected.  He  would  therefore  proceed, 
notwithstanding  the  sardonic  smiles  and 
satirical  gestures  of  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  to  declare  his 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  subject  to 
which  his  notice  of  motion  referred.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nell)  had  allowed  sentiments  to  fall  from 
him  which  could  not  be  heard  but  with 
feelings  of  indignation  :  and — 

Mr.  George  Robinson  rose  to  order.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  hon,  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  not  bound,  before 
he  entered  intoadiscussion,toshowin  what 
mode  he  meant  to  bring  forward  his  motion, 
so  as  not  to  infringe  on  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Speaker. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  bound,  after  what  he  had 
stated,  to  introduce  his  observatiuns  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  orders  of  the 
House  ;  but  he  was  not  l)ound  to  state  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  how  he  meant  toeOeet 
that  object. 


Mr.  George  Robinson:  Then,  I  lay  that, 
in  point  of  order,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  is  not  applying  himself  to  the 
subject  before  the  House. 

Sir  Charles  JVetherell  continued.    He 
had  heard  of  a  man  coming  forward  with  a 
hand  and  a  glove — but,  in  the  attack  of 
the  hon.  Member,  he  could  see  neither 
hand  nor  glove.     That  was  very  strange, 
as  the  hon.  Member  represented  Worcei- 
ter,   the   great    manufactory     of  gloves. 
But  to  return  to  what  had  been  said  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry. 
He  would  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, whether  the   British  lion    he  had  al- 
luded to  was  the  infuriated  rabble  who  had 
attempted  to  drag  from  his  carriage,  and  had 
in  fact  seriously  ill-treated,  anobleand  gal- 
lant Peer  ?     He  would  appeal  to  £n|pish 
Members  on  this  point.    He  would  ask  them 
whether  such  a  proceeding  as  this  indica*'. 
ted  the  presence  of  the  British  lion  ?    The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  was  the  ooly 
Irish  Member  who  seemed  to  contemplate 
a  ferocious  attack  on  an  Irish  nobleman  at  a 
proof  of  the  prowess  of  the   British  lion. 
He  supposed  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  considered  that  the  British  lion 
was  merely   shaking  the  dews  from  hit 
mane,  when  a  highly-excited  mob  treated 
a  nobleman  in  this  ignominious  manner. 
Every  one  except  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  deprecated  and  deplored  the  cir- 
cumstance to  which  he  had  alluded.    So 
far  as  he  had  observed,  it  certainly  wai 
not  characteristic  of  an  Irishman  to  be  a 
coward,  it  certainly   was  no  part  of  the 
general  conduct  of  an  Irishman  to  attack 
an  individual  who  could  not  defend  him- 
self; it  certainly  was  no  part  of  an  Irish- 
man's well  known  gallantry,  when  a  noble 
Lord  was  attacked,  to  mix  himself  up  with 
the  cowards  and  dastards  who  perpetrated 
that  attack,  and  then  to  speak  of  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the   British  lion.     He  con- 
ceived that  many  of  those  who  placed  them* 
selves  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House— and  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Kerry  amongst  the  number — might, 
with   great    propriety,  place    themselvef 
on   the   Ministerial   benches.      The  cor- 
[)orcal  frames  of  these  hon.  Members  which 
he  and  his  hon.  friends  did  not  want,  were 
placed  near  them,  while  their  metaphysical 
part,  their  mental  part,  transported  itself  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Table.  He  wished  that 
these  (jontlemcn  would  take  refuge  among 
the  Radicals  and  Liberals,  instead  ofgiving 
interruption  to  those  who  sat  on  the  Op- 
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potkioo  fide  of  the  House.  Not  only  did 
thoie  Gentlemen  proceed  in  the  most  in- 
coDveoient  manner,  but  certainly  they  did 
not  act  according  to  the  usages  of  Parlia- 
meDtj  as  practised  in  the  better,  and  he 
irould  add,  the  gentlemanly  times  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  In  his  earlier  days, 
neither  the  bon.  member  for  Kerry,  nor 
\hm  hon.  member  for  Worcester,  would 
l^ve  tajien  their  places  where  they  now  sat. 
Id  the  present  day  he  knew  not  whether 
liberality  might  not  have  made  very  great 
idvtDces,  but  with  respect  to  gentility,  he 
wmt  confident  that  they  had  retrograded 
considerably.  He  now  came  to  that  part 
)f  hie  address  in  which  he  would  prove 
Jiat  bis  notice  of  motion  was  intimately 
:onnected  with  the  proposition  then  bc- 
%m  the  House.  There  were  now  abroad 
iwo  •uhjects*— subjects  of  great  public  ex- 
ftkementy  which  demanded  and  deserved 
MTtieular  attention.     One  of  these  was  a 

I 

JMSonable  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes — a  treasonable  conspiracy, 
le  repeated,  with  the  abettors  of  which 
;vo  Members  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
lad  thought  fit  to  correspond.  He  would 
lot  here  introduce  the  subject  of  yester- 
laj*s  discussion,  but  merely  allude  to  the 
bondation  of  it.  Another  subject,  con- 
icded  with  public  excitement,  must  also 
ittract  their  attention — namely,  that  of  an 
ittack  on  the  persons  and  property  of  all 
hose  Members  of  the  House  of  Peers  who 
instituted  the  majority  against  the  Re- 
brm  Bill.  Of  that  system  of  attack  they 
lad  already  heard,  and  his  motion  would 
po  to  a  specific  point  connected  with  that 
tystem — he  meant  the  attack  on  the  pro- 
Mity  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The 
MHi.  member  for  Middlesex  had  advocated, 
ind  strongly  too,  the  principle  that  a  re- 
tolution  might  legally  be  agreed  to,  hav- 
Dg  for  its  object  the  refusal  to  pay  taxes. 
He  would,  however,  take  the  liberty  of 
laying,  that  such  a  resolution,  proposed 
n  any  place,  would  be  illegal ;  and  if  con- 
lected  with  agcneralpurposc(and  he  stated 
he  law  in  the  presence  of  the  mute  Attorney 
Seneral)  would  become  a  most  serious  of- 
Tlie  passing  such  a  resolution  atall 
misdemeanour;  and  if  matured,  so  as 
o  have  a  general  purpose  in  view,  it  became 
ligh  treason.  These  were  the  two  pro- 
lositions  which  he  called  on  the  mute 
ittomey  General  of  the  Cabinet  to  got  up 
ind  answer.  It  seemed  that  there  had  been 
it  Birmingham  a  meeting  of  1.00,000  por- 
OOSi  and  one  of  the  resolutions  to  which 


they  came  was  to  support  the  non-payment 
of  taxes.  ["No,  no"  from  Lord  Althorp,] 
The  noble  Lord  cried  **  No,  no."  Now  he  said 
that  the  statement  was  in  the  newspaper, 
and  the  noble  Lord's  let^ter  was  also  in  the 
newspapers.  The  resolutions  were  printed, 
and  the  Icttcrsofthenoble  Lord  and  his  noble 
colleague  were  printed.  This  being  the  case, 
it  was  for  the  House  to  decide  on  what  the 
effect  of  those  resolutions,  and  of  those  let- 
ters, was  likely  to  be.  Ministers  might  say 
that,  if  it  were  deemed  fitting,  they,  op 
their  legal  advisers,  would  take  proper 
notice  of  the  outrages  which  had  been 
committed;  but  as  yet  he  had  not  heard 
that  they  had  taken  any  steps  in  the  mat- 
ter. They  were  all  acquainted  with  the 
destruction  of  the  house  (not  the  family  seat) 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Formerly  it  was 
the  family  seat  of  that  noble  man,  butit  had 
long  ceased  to  be  so.  To  what  were  they  to 
attribute  the  burning  of  that  property  ? 
It  could  be  traced  to  no  other  cause  but 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  treated  this  conflagration  as 
a  mere  triHe.  That  hon.  Member  was  an 
economical  man.  He  wasquite  happy  when 
items  of  2\d.  or  Ijd.  were  the  subject  of 
his  consideration.  On  a  late  occasion,  he 
advised  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to 
feed  our  seamen  on  bad  biscuit  and  sour 
pork,  because  lid,  might  be  saved  per  lb. 
but  now  he  carried  his  economy  much 
further.  He  said  that  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's mansion,  which  had  been  burned 
down,  was  not  worth  much — it  was  only 
a  lodging-house ;  thus  carrying  economy 
even  to  the  crime  of  arson — thus  adapting 
economy  even  to  the  offence  of  destroying 
property  by  fire.  The  hon.  Member  would, 
no  doubt,  contend  that  a  considerable 
saving  had  been  eficctcd  because  Clumber- 
hall,  the  country  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  had  not  been  consumed.  Now, 
what  he  wished  was,  that  a  Special  Com- 
mission should  be  issued  to  try  the  offen- 
ders. He  knew  not  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Nottingham  had 
had  all  the  facts  detailed  to  him,  but  he 
understood  that  the  demolition  of  the 
house  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle took  place  under  circumstances 
which  left  no  doubt  that  these  practices 
were  directed  against  him  personally,  and 
against  his  property,  on  account  of  his 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  Reform  Bill. 
[The  Attorney  General:  Not  personally.] 
Those  practices  could  not,  of  course,  be 
2  A  2 
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as  Englishmen,  and  as  moral  men,  ought 
to  declare  that  the  property  of  even  politi- 
cal foes  was  worthy  of  protection.  If  they 
did  not,  their  honesty,  their  high  character 
would  be  levelled  with  the  dust  [hearyheai-.] 
By  the  cheers,  the  posthumous  cheers  which 
he  now  heard,  he  felt  that  he  should  carry 
bis  Motion.  The  grounds  and  principles  on 
which  it  stood  were  so  clear  and  plain  that 
he  was  certain  it  must  succeed.  He 
would  therefore  conclude  by  proposing  as 
an  Amendment  to  the  present  Motion — 
"  That  an  Address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  that  a  special  commission 
may  be  issued,  with  all  convenient  des- 
patch, to  try  the  offenders  concerned  in  the 
recent  burning  and  destruction  of  Notting- 
ham Castle,  and  in  other  outrages  and  acts 
of  violence  recently  committed  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Nottingham." 

Mr.  Fane  seconded  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  0*Connell  hoped  it  would  not  be 
considered  presumptuous  if  he  offered  a  few 
words  after  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  That  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  taken  upon  him- 
self,not  only  to  misrepresent,  but  to  lecture 
him  upon  three  points — First,  for  sitting  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  when  it 
was  honou  red  with  the  hon  .and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's own  presence.  Not  very  long  since, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  called 
the  Opposition  side  of  thcHouse  a  mou  ntain , 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ouc^ht 
to  recollect  that  he  had  taken  his  seat  upon 
it  long  before  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  visited  it.  Mahomet  had  therefore 
come  to  the  mountain,  and  not  the  moun- 
tain to  Mahomet.  Mahomet,  too,  hud  ex- 
hibited himself  on  this  occasion  in  one  of 
the  most  grotesque  of  his  would-be  in- 
spired paroxysms.  The  second  charge 
against  him  (^fr.  O'Connell)  was,  a  want  of 
gentility.  Of  all  men,  the  charge  of  being 
ungenteel  came  most  strangely  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  In  what 
school  of  politeness  had  he  taken  his 
degree  ?  Where  was  the  dancing-master 
for  grown  gentlemen,  by  whose  instructions 
he  had  so  much  profited  ?  Who  was  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman*s  arbiter 
eleyantiarum?  When  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  talked  of  gentility,  he  wished  to 
remind  him,  that  us  Dr.  Johnson  had  said 
that  "  the  Devil  was  the  first  Whig,"  so 
Shakspeare  had  told  us  that  the  Devil  was 
the  first  gentleman — 

**  The  Prince  of  Darknesfl  U  a  pfentleinan, 
fFctheraii  his  name,  and  Botheraii.'* 


If  he  remained  near  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  he  might  catch  something 
from  htm.  He  did  not  mean  his  gentry, 
but  his  gentility  ;  he  was  in  hopes  that  he 
should  obtain  some  little  infusion  of  that 
accomplished  and  courteous  nnanner  for 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  so  remarkable.  The  hon.  and  learnMl 
Gentleman  had  also  accused  him  of  bar- 
ing approved  of  the  base,  dastardly,  and 
cowardly  attack  made  yesterday  upon  in 
Irish  nobleman.  Nerer  was  any  accon- 
tion  more  unfounded  since  the  days  of 
gentility  were  first  invented,  and  nothing 
so  contrary  to  what  he  had  really  said. 
Had  he  stood  the  su pporter  of  ererj  abate, 
and  the  determined  opponent  of  eTOfjia- 
provement — had  he  resisted  every  attempt 
to  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice— 
had  he  continually  laboured  to  shot  ont 
the  enlightment  of  modern  knowledge  from 
the  obscurities  of  ancient  law-^bad  he 
occupied  the  time  of  the  House  with  a 
sort  o^  rollicking  rhodomontade  night  afUr 
night  —  had  it  been  his  constant  habit 
to  make  peoplci  laugh  at  him,  when  he 
possessed  not  the  wit  to  make  them  langh 
with  him — he  might  have  deservedly  been 
the  object  of  the  illiberal  attack  which  bad 
just  been  made  upon  him.  In  the  speech 
which  had  just  now  been  addressed  to  the 
House,  his  Majesty's  Government  were 
accused  of  wilfully  permitting  the  dis- 
graceful outrages  which  had  recently  taken 
place.  For  his  part,  although  he  thought 
that  the  gallant  nobleman  who  had  been 
assailed  was  mistaken  in  his  political  opin* 
ions,  no  man  could  desire  more  than  he 
did  to  see  the  persons  brought  to  justice 
who  had  made  that  atrocious  attack.  Bat 
the  original  Motion  before  the  House  re- 
ferred to  certain  Resolutions  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  St.  Jameses;  and  from  that  sub- 
ject they  had  been  turned  off  to  the  outrages 
at  Nottingham.  Did  either  of  the  Gentle- 
men, the  hon.  Mover  or  the  Hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  below  him,  or  did  any 
man,  imagine  that  his  Majesty's  Goreni- 
ment  would  hesitate  to  inquire  respecting 
every  such  riot  or  illegal  proceeding? 
What  grounds  were  there  for  supposing 
that  they  would  neglect  their  datj  ?  Wtf 
it  known  that  any  of  the  rioters  at  Notting- 
ham had  been  taken  up?  If  not,  what  a 
situation  would  the  Judges  be  placed  in 
when  they  arrived  at  that  place,  todisoover 
there  were  no  prisoners  to  trj.  So  far 
they  might  take  a  useful  hint  from  Mn. 
Glass,  when  she  saidi  **  First  catcb  jouf 
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carp."  Surely  it  became  (lie  duty  of  the 
hoii.  Gentleman  to  ascertain  wlicthcr  there 
was  any  work  for  the  King's  J  iidj^os  before 
he  despatched  them,  on  what  might  turn 
oat  to  be  a  bootless  errand.  As  for  the 
attack  which  had  been  inudc  upon  him  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  he  would 
say  no  more  than  that  it  was  wholly  un- 
foandcd.  He  might  add,  that  every  part 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gent1eman*s  speech 
was  utterly  destitute  of  merit,  although  he 
must  not  say  that  it  was  equally  destitute 
of  truth. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  the  attack  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  last  night 
and  on  the  present  occasion,  was  most 
unfair,  and  the  insinuations  in  which  he 
had  indnlged  were  wholly  uncalled  for. 
He  had  accused  his  Majesty's  Government 
of  acting  partially  towards  the  supporters 
and  opposers  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

Sir  Charles  Wethercll  said,  his  words 
were  "he  hoped  they  had  not  so  acted." 

Lord  Althorp :  Then  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  onlv  insinuated 
the  charge,  that  because  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle had  opposed  the  Reform  Bill,  there- 
fore the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  property  was 
not  so  well  protected  as  that  of  any  other 
individual.  That  was  the  insinuation  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member ;  and  he 
should  not  have  thought  it  would  have 
been  concurred  in  by  any  other  Member 
in  the  House,  had  it  not  been  cheered  by 
a  solitary  Member  on  the  other  side.  He 
be{;;g^  to  state,  though  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  for  him  to  state,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's present  CJovernment  were  as  fully 
determined  as  any  (iovernment  to  maintain 
the  laws  and  the  peace  of  the  country.  It 
was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  defend 
the  Government  from  such  a  charge  as 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ; 
it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  say,  that 
they  would  makcnodistinctions,  or  interfere 
in  any  manner  with  the  regular  course  of 
justice.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  accused  the  Ministers  of  conniving  at 
the  disturbances  in  the  country.  Did  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  feel  anything 
in  his  own  breast  which  could  induce  him 
to  conceive  it  possible  that  any  man  of 
honour  and  character,  not  only  worthy  of 
a  seat  in  that  House,  but  6t  for  the  society 
of  gentlemen  any  where,  could,  for  the 
take  of  some  private  purpose  of  his  own, 
connive  at  bloodshed,  riot,  and  arson  ?  It 
was  really  quite  im|)ossiblc  to  answer  ac- 
'cviationa  of  that  kind.    On  one  point  be 


could  not  be  deceived.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  said,  that  his 
noble  friend  and  himself  were  legally  par- 
ticipators in  treasonable  misdemeanors. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell: — I  say  so  again. 

ho\({  Althorp  : — Then  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  thought  they  were 
legally  participants  in  treason,  it  was  his 
duty  to  bring  articles  of  impeachment 
against  them.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen« 
tleman  had  said,  that  they  had  never  meant 
to  give  equal  protection  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  till  the  property  of  some  re- 
forming Peer  was  burnt.  [Sir  Charles 
Wetherell : — No,  no.]  The  conduct  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  so  strange, 
that  he  really  did  not  know  how  to  apply 
himself  to  it :  it  took  away  any  feeling  of 
anger  he  might  otherwise  entertain.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  said, 
that  he  would  not  persevere  in  his  Motion, 
provided  an  assurance  was  given  that  a 
special  commission  should  issue.  He  could 
give  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  no 
such  assurance  :  it  rested  with  his  Ma- 
jesty** Ministers  to  decide  that  point ;  but 
he  could  give  him  this  assurance,  that  the 
property  of  every  individual  in  the  country 
should  be  protected  as  far  as  Government 
could  protect  it.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  and  the  House  might  take  the 
former  conduct  of  the  Ministers  as  a  pledge 
of  their  present  intentions.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  referring  last  year  to 
the  special  commissions,  had  said  that  they 
should  have  been  issued  sooner ;  but  they 
had  been  issued  and  put  into  motion  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  as  quickly  as  the 
machinery  could  be  prepared.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  referred  to  a 
speech  of  his  noble  friend  the  member  for 
Northunpton.  He  had  not  seen  that 
speech  ;  but  he  could  say,  that  his  noble 
friend  had  uttered  in  that  House  sentiments 
quite  contrary  to  those  imputed  to  him. 
A  noble  Lord,  who  was  not  now  in  his 
place,  had  expressed  a  hope  that  a  Reform 
measure  would  be  introduced,  so  modified 
that  it  might  receive  general  concurrence, 
and  restore  the  peace  of  the  country. 
If  there  were  any  ground  for  expecting 
such  a  bill,  so  modified  as  to  diminish  its 
eflliciency,  so  far  from  its  promoting  the 
peace  of  the  country,  he  was  |>ersuaded  it 
would,  on  the  contrary,  be  more  likely  it 
endanger  it.  He  (lx>rd  Althorp)  had  only 
to  repeat  what  he  had  stated  the  other 
night,  that  he  never  could  be  a  party  to  a 
measure  which  be  did  not  in  his  conscieoe^ 
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believe  to  be  as  efficient  as  the  last.  He 
would  not  detain  the  House  any  longer. 
However  warmly  he  might  have  expressed 
himselfy  he  felt  no  resentment  towards  any 
one. 

Mr.  GUUm  said,  that  he  was  aware  there 
was  great  excitement  abroad^  both  on  the 
subjects  of  Reform  and  Select  Vestries, 
and  he  therefore  felt  no  surprise  that 
strong,  and  perhaps,  violent  language  had 
been  uttered.  When,  however,  complaints 
had  been  made  of  the  language  of  the  Whig 
newspapers  and  publications,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  a  Tory 
magazine  which  had  recently  come  under 
his  notice,  and  which  said, ''  that  for  prin- 
ciples less  revolutionary  than  those  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  for  conduct  not 
so  much  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace, 
a  large  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  had  been  trampled  down  by  the 
horses  of  the  Yeomanry,  and  many  men 
sent  into  exile."  This  language  was  much 
less  justifiable  than  any  that  had  been  re- 
marked upon  during  the  debate.  To  those 
Gentlemen  who  charged  the  Government 
with  having  excited  the  people  on  the 
subject  of  Reform  he  would  say,  that  it 
was  the  system  of  misrule  which  those 
Gentlemen  themselves  supported  that  had 
led  to  the  inevitable  necessity  of  Reform. 

The  Attorney -Oeneral  said,  that  what 
had  fallen  from  his  noble  friend  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer),  must  be  quite 
satisfactory,  and  the  House  would  feel, 
that  in  consequence  of  his  (the  Attorney- 
General's)  necessary  connection  with  any 
law  proceedings,  if  such  should  arise  in 
consequence  of  what  had  occurred,  it 
would  be  better  for  him  not  to  enter 
into  speculative  points  of  law,  or  into  the 
discussion  of  questions  in  which  he  might 
possibly  hereafler  be  mixed  up.  As  to  the 
law,  he  did  not  apprehend  that  any  lawyer 
or  commonly-educated  man  could  doubt  as 
to  what  the  law  was  on  the  subject  alluded 
to.  When  his  noble  friend  expressed  his 
determination  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of 
the  law  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
the  protection  of  property >  he  did  not  see 
what  more  could  be  required.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  a 
special  commission  was  to  issue  to  try 
every  outrage  that  might  occur.  It  was 
the  duty  of  Government  not  to  issue  such 
a  commission  unless  very  strong  grounds 
were  made  out.  But  he  could  testify  to 
the  readiness  with  which  the  special  com- 

minion  was  granted  in  November  lasti  and 


the  determination  shewn  to  repress  outrage 
and  violence./^Im mediately  upon  the  new 
Administration   being  formed,  his  noble 
friend ,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, came  to 
him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  said, 
''  the  first  act  of  our  Ministry  will  be  to 
send  you  down  to  Winchester,  to  institute 
legal  proceedings  against  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  riots,  and  to  clear  the  gaof." 
But  on  the  present  occasion — in  his  cha- 
racter as  member  for  Nottingham,  and  not 
as  a  Law  Officer  connected  with  the  Go- 
vernment— he  had  the  happiness  of  being 
able  to  say,  that  so  far  as  he  could  learn, 
he  believed  the  riots  were  for  the  present 
utterly   extinguished.     The    force  which 
had  been  sent  down  had  proved  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  the  disorderly,  and  preventing, 
he  hoped,  a  repetition  of  the  outrages. 
The  first    ebullition    certainly   was  very 
violent.     Many  of  the  cavalry  were  at  the 
time  at  Derby,  where  also,  unfortunately, 
some  rioting  took  pkce,  and  lives  were  lost. 
Before   a  force  could  be  collected,  tlie 
Castle  of  Nottingham,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
was   consumed  by  the  miscreants.    The 
Magistrates,  however,  were   very  active, 
the  Yeomanry  were  called  out,  and  the 
military  were  held  in  readiness,  and,'  whit 
was  better  than  all  this,  all  the  I'espectable 
men  of  the  town  were  sworn  in  as  Special 
Constables,  and  were  on  the  watch  day 
and  night.     These  measures  had  proved 
effectual,  and  the  repetition  of  such  out- 
rages was  a  fact  exceedingly  improbable. 
He  must  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  be 
feared  not  one  of  those  concerned  in  burn- 
ing the  Castle  had  been  yet  taken  into 
custody,  and  there  would  therefore  be  no 
gaol  to   deliver  if  a  special  commission 
were  sent  down.     Some  few  persons,  in- 
deed, who  were  afterwards  found  wander- 
ing about,  had  been  taken  into  cnstodyi 
but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their 
being  tried  at  the  next  Sessions.     Let  no 
one  think  that  he  was  making  light  of  a 
business  of  this  nature.     He  deeply  de- 
plored the  disappointment  which  had  led 
in  some  instances  to  such  criminal  excesses; 
and  he  therefore  entreated  the  Hoase,  in 
the  words  of  a  noble  Lord,  nbt  to  look 
back  for  the  purpose  of  exasperating,  or 
of  unravelling  unfortunate  differences,  bot 
to  look  forward  and  consult  upon  the  means 
by  which  the  peace  of  the  country  might 
be  preserved,  and  placed  upon  a  solid 
basis. 

Mrt  Goulbum  es^preeied  bii  perfeot  cen* 
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cuireoce  iu  the  concluding  seutiments  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  The 
House,  and  the  public  in  general,  he 
was  sure,  would  hear  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, the  renewed  assurance  of  the  Mi- 
nisters, that  they  would  use  all  the  power 
with  which  they  were  intrusted  by  the 
Ck>ostitation  to  repress  outrage  and  violence, 
mnd  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country.  He  begged  further  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remark,  that  although  he  could 
not  support  his  Majesty's  present  Govcrn- 
menty  still  they  should  not  6nd  him  con- 
tributing to  create  exasperation,  or  taking 
any  other  course  than  that  which  would 
soroort  them  under  the  difficulties  and 
penis  which  at  present  beset  the  country, 
m  every  way  that  he  could,  consistently 
with  his  own  principles.  He  was  not  sorry 
that  this  debate  had  arisen,  because  it  had 
called  forth  a  public  announcement  of  a 
determination  which  some  had  doubted, 
but  of  which  he  entertained  no  doubt — a 
determination  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  do  impartial  justice,  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  said,  that  he  felt 
convinced  that  every  person  possessed  of 
property  or  having  the  interest  of  his 
country  at  heart,  must  lament  the  alarming 
occurrences  which  had  recently  prevailed 
in  various  places.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  excitement,  that  existed,  however,  he 
thought  the  disturbances  might  be  con- 
sidered extremely  partial  and  of  small 
amount,  when  the  means  were  considered 
by  which  the  minds  of  the  community  had 
been  so  greatly  exasperated.  He  rejoiced 
to  hear  the  assurance  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  would  enforce  the  powers  of 
the  law  to  protect  the  public.  At  the  same 
time  he  must  express  his  disapproval  of 
many  of  the  remarks  which  had  been  made 
by  various  Members,  and  he  must  also 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  he 
had  never  heard  a  more  revolting  attack 
than  that  which  had  been  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  behind  him 
(Mr.  O'Connell),  upon  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  near  him  (Sir  Charles 
Wetherell). 

Mr.  Hume  protested  against  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  hon.  Member.  His 
hon.  friend  had  only  answered  an  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Borough- 
bridge,  and  therefore  it  was  very  unfair  to 
charge  him  with  having  made  a  revolting 

ittidu    He  consider^  the  spirited  and 


proper  manner  with  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  repelled  the  attack,  and  re- 
torted upon  the  aggressor,  did  him  great 
credit,  and  he  must  further  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  if  any  hon.  Member  in  that 
House  used  strong  and  unmeasured  lan- 
guage, he  must  expect  to  be  replied  to  in 
the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  that  although 
he  was  not  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  so  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned, 
did  not  approve  of  its  measures,  yet  he 
could  not  sit  and  listen  to  such  unfounded, 
illiberal^  unwarranted,  ungenerous,  and 
unjust  attacks,  as  were  made  upon  Mi- 
nisters by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, who  had  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
there  was  a  treasonable  conspiracy  not  to 
pay  taxes,  which  his  Majesty's  Government 
encouraged.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did  not  be- 
lieve what  he  said  himself  [order ^  order"]. 
He  was  not  disorderly,  and  would  not  sit 
down.  He  repeated  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve what  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  said  was  his  sincere  opinion,  because, 
if  he  had  beeji  serious  in  it,  he  ought  to 
have  impeached  Ministers  who  had  the 
folly  and  the  audacity  to  abandon  their 
duty  to  their  King  and  to  their  country, 
and  that  duty  which  was  imposed  on  every 
well-regulated  man,  whether  he  was  a 
Minister  or  not.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  not  confined  his  attacks 
to  his  Majesty's  Government.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  taken  occasion 
to  say  that  Irishmen  were  not  cowards. 
He  would  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman what  was  his  idea  of  spirit.  He 
thought,  that  to  apply  offensive  terms  in 
quarters  where  they  could  not  receive  the 
answer  they  ought,  was  not  the  part  of  a 
man  of  spirit.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  chose  to  use  such  language, 
let  him  apply  it  in  some  other  quarter, 
and  see — 

The  Speaker  rose,  and  said,  that  the 
language  which  had  been  used  was  as  im- 
proper as  any  one  Member  could  apply  to 
another.  He  put  it— not  to  the  House — 
but  to  the  hon.  Member  himself,  on  re- 
flection, whether  he  had  ever  heard  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  to  whom  he 
alluded  use  such  language  without  being 
called  to  order  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Henrrj  Grattan  said,  he  was  wholly 
misunderstood ;  he  had  put  the  case  hy- 
pothetically. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  hon.  M^nber 
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must  be  aware  that  putting  a  hypothetical 
case  was  not  the  way  to  evade  what  would 
be  in  itself  disorderly. 

Mr.  H.  Orattan  said,  he  meant  nothing 
disorderly  or  disrespectful  to  the  House ; 
but  when  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
talked  a  great  deal  of  Irishmen,  and  then 
turned  his  back  to  the  Chair,  and  looked 
at  the  Irish  Members,  he  felt  justified  in 
assuring  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
that  there  was  nothing  that  he  could  in- 
sinuate against  the  Irish  Members,  cither 
for  their  support  of  the  Government,  or 
on  any  other  ground,  which  they  would 
not  repel  in  a  proper  manner.  The  charges 
which  he  had  brought  against  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  were  wholly,  absolutely, 
and  completely  unfounded. 

Lord  Brudenell  said,  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Sir  C. 
Wetherell)  had  been  most  unfairly  dealt 
with,  and  had  been  attacked  in  the  most 
unmerited  manner.  Nothing  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  said  would 
bear  the  construction  endeavoured  to  be 
fastened  upon  it.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  said,  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
were  not  using  the  means  which  would 
tend  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country. 
ITie  course  which  they  were  taking  was 
playing  too  much  into  the  hands  of  the 
populace,  and  would  lead  to  violence  and 
breach  of  the  law,  instead  of  suppressing 
disturbances.  As  a  proof  of  this  he  would 
put  it  to  any  hon.  Member  who  heard  him, 
if  he  thought  efficient  measures  had  been 
yesterday  resorted  to  to  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  metropolis.  As  to  the  charge 
which  had  been  made  against  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  of  using  offensive 
language,  because  he  knew  it  could  receive 
no  reply,  he  did  not  believe  there  was  an 
hon.  Member  in  the  House  capable  of 
such  conduct.  If  another  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  was — he  would  not  sav 
exempt — but  if  he  exempted  himself  from 
all  responsibility,  he  certainly  ought  to  be 
cautious  and  more  guarded  in  his  own  ex- 
pressions. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  begged  to  suggest 
to  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  continuance  of 
these  discussions  would  do  no  good,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  saying  the 
harshest  thing  that  could  be  said  of  a  man 
in  his  absence. 

Lord  Brudenrll  said,  he  would  appeal 
to  the  House  whether  it  was  not  incum- 
bent upon  any  man  who  exempted  himself 
from  responsibility,  to  be  cautious  himself 


in  the  terms  which  he  employed.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  was  al- 
luded to,  had  first  attacked  a  noble  frieod 
of  his,  and  then  he  attacked  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  near  him,  and  he  con- 
ceived the  latter  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  justified  in  replying  to  him. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  could  not  concur  in 
the  present  Motion  until  the  real  state  of 
the  case  was  completely  known.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  there  had  been  riots 
at  Nottingham,  and  that  the  populace, 
afler  having  destroyed  a  nobleman  s  man- 
sion, had  returned  to  the  attack  the  next 
day,  as  it  seemed,  to  consumtnate  their 
own  infamy.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  further  assumed  that  tome  of 
the  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  these 
gross  outrages  were  in  custody,  but  it  ap- 

f>eared  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
earned  Gentleman  (the  Attorney-General) 
that  he  had  been  misinformed,  for  none  of 
the  ringleaders  were  as  yet  taken.  When 
he  understood,  and  heard  it  asserted,  that 
the  respectable  inhabitant  householders 
had  been  sworn  in,  and  were  very  active  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  Special 
Constables,  he  must  express  his  astonish- 
ment that  the  incendiaries  were  not  taken 
up;  but  the  Yeoitianry  Cavalry  had  taken 
up  some  persons  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  offence.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  encouraged 
these  acts  of  outrage  when  they  were  com- 
mitted ;  but  he  thought  there  had  been  a 
sort  of  encouragement  going  on  for  a  lonz 
time,  and  the  Government  had  suffered 
the  newspapers,  which  were  their  organs, 
to  excite  the  multitude  to  violence.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  enough  for  him  now  to  hear 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  say  they  were  sorry 
for  the  outrages  which  had  been  commit- 
ted, and  that  they  would  do  all  they  coald 
to  put  an  end  to  them.  They  ought  to 
have  taken  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
citement which  had  been  created. 

The  Attorney 'General  said,  in  explana- 
tion, that  the  force  employed  at  Notting- 
ham did  not  reach  the  spot  in  time  to 
prevent  the  conflagration,  or  arrest  the 
authors  of  it,  but  their  exertions  were  the 
means  of  preventing  further  outrages. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  felt  called  upon 
to  reply  to  some  remarks  that  had  been 
made  in  the  cou/se  of  the  debate. 

Sir  John  Newport  rose  to  order.  He 
begged  to  submit  to  the  Chair,  whether 
an  hon.  Gentleman  was  entitled  to  reply 
on  merely  prc^posing  an  amendment. 
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The  Sptaker  said,  lliat  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  certainly  no  right 
CD  speak  if  the  House  objected  to  it.  But 
it  was  for  the  House  to  say  how  far  it 
would  hear  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, after  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
must  be  aware  that  he  depended  upon  the 
iufferance  of  the  House. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell:  **  I  won't  say  a 
word  upon  sufTerance.'' 

The  Amendment  was  then  put  and  nega- 
tived. On  the  Original  Question  being  put, 

Lord  Althorp  said,  as  he  understood  it 
was  allowed  that  the  part  of  the  advertise- 
ment  complained  of,  arose,  in  part,  out  of 
clerical  error,  he  should  beg  leave  to  move 
tbe  Prerious  Question. 

Mr.  Merries  observed,  that  after  the  dis- 
cussion that  had  taken  place,  he  should 
recommend  his  hon.  friend  to  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Bankkuptcy  Court  Bill — Com- 
liiTTEE — Third  Day.]  On  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  Attorney-General,  the  Order 
or  the  Day  for  resuming  the  Debate  on 
the  Amendment  for  referring  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee 
was  read. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  wished  to  ask  the 
Attorney-General,  whether  this  Bill  was 
to  be  n>llowed  by  another,  and  whether 
that  Supplementary  Bill  was  to  contain  a 
provision,  giving  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  an 
additional  retiring  pension  of  2,000/. 

The  Attorney 'General  said,  he  was  not 
aware  whether  there  was  to  be  a  Supple- 
mentary Bill  or  not ;  but  it  would  not  in- 
clude the  provision  referred  to. 

Mr.  P ember  ton  wished  that  a  greater 
latitude  of  time  should  be  allowed  for 
the  discussion  of  this  most  imi>ortant 
question,  than  it  appeared  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
measure,  appeared  inclined  to  allow  them. 
He  wished  to  speak  of  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord  with  the  respect  he  felt  for 
him  and  for  his  extraordinary  talents ;  but 
he  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  re- 
strained by  any  influence  to  be  exercised 
elsewhere,  in  his  Court,  or  out  of  it,  from 
espressing  himself  with  freedom,  yet  with 
a  proper  tone  and  temper.  With  respect 
to  this  Bill,  those  who  pointed  at  the  de- 
fects of  the  bankruptcy  system  had  done 
only  half  their  duty  ;  they  were  also  bound 
to  show  that  the  Bill  provided  a  remedy, 


and  the  most  suitable  remedy.  Certain 
inconveniences,  which  were  inseparable 
from  all  Courts,  had  been  treated  as  if 
they  were  peculiarly  incidental  to  the  pre- 
sent system  of  bankruptcy.  Appeals  were 
great  inconveniences,  but  they  did  not  ex- 
clusively belong  to  bankruptcy.  Unless 
the  Jiat  of  an  arbitrary  Court  was  sub- 
mitted to,  the  expense  of  the  delay  of  ap- 
peals must  be  incurred  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  appeals  were  multiplied,  the  sources  of 
expense  and  delay  were  also  multiplied. 
But  this  must  be  the  case,  until  mutability 
was  removed  from  human  affairs.  He 
objected  to  the  Court  of  Review  as  unne- 
cessary, for  he  considered  the  duties  which 
were  attached  to  it  ought  to  devolve  on 
the  Vicc-Chancellor,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Review  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  useless 
incumbrance — an  impediment  over  which 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  in  order  to  get  at 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  With  respect  to  the 
charge  of  the  present  Commissioners 
being,  for  the  most  part,  young  men  just 
called  to  the  Bar,  he  had  only  to  saVithat  an 
understanding  had  existed  that  gentlemen 
should  have  been  seven  years  in  the  profes- 
sion before  they  were  appointed  Commis- 
sioners ;  and,  if  a  Lord  Chahcellor  were  to 
appoint  such  persons  as  had  not  been 
seven  years,  he  would  neglect  his  duty. 
To  till  up  the  appointments  in  the  new 
Court,  a  selection  might  be  made  from  the 
present  Commissioners,  and  this  might  be 
done  both  advantageously  as  regarded  the 
character  of  the  Court,  and  also  would  be 
attended  with  a  great  saving  to  the  public. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Court  had  now  got  rid  of  the  arrears 
of  the  Court,  and  he  had  stated  his  inten- 
tion, so  far  as  he  had  understood  the 
noble  Lord's  oration,  to  take  original 
motions,  along  with  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Vicc- 
Chancellor,  so  that  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
who  had  kept  down  the  bankrupt  cases 
hitherto,  could  take  these  cases  in  future, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive what  public  benefit  could  arise  from 
these  four  Judges;  they  were  not  an  addi- 
tional facility,  but  an  additional  impedi- 
ment, lie  considered  the  whole  scheme 
as  only  intended  to  get  rid  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  which  he  thought  most  impo- 
litic. The  official  assignees  were  to  be 
traders,  or  persons  who  had  been  traders. 
Now  those  who  were  traders  would  not  be 
able  to  undertake  the  officci  so  that  it 
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would  devolve  upon  those  who  had  been 
traders;  in  other  words,  it  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  jobbers.     The  office  would  be 
sought  as  a  refuge  for  the  destitute;  it 
would   be  an   hospital  for  incurables — a 
provision  for  decayed  merchants ;  it  would 
be  the   Lord   Chancellor's  lumber-room, 
into  which  he  would  cast  whatever  he  de- 
spised as  worthless.     He  could  not  help 
characterizing  this  Bill  as  a  most  busy, 
meddling,  mistaken  piece  of  legislation. 
A  jurisdiction  more  liable  to  abuse,  more 
liable    to  scandalous  jobbing,   he   never 
knew.     The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor- 
General  had  said,  that  the  measure  was 
a  gain  of  the  difference  between  26,000/., 
and  28,000/.     But  it  really  took  away  the 
patronage  of  four  places,  and  in  lieu  of  it 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor the  immediate,  uncontrolled,  and  irre- 
sponsible patronage  of  26,400/.     If  this 
expense  was  necessary,  he  (Mr.  Pemberton) 
made  no  objection ;  but  let  them  not  be  told 
of  the  Chancellor's  making  such  a  great 
sacrifice,  when  it  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Seal  a  more  enormous  amount  of 
patronage  than  was  ever  given  to  a  subject 
of  the  realm.     Though  it  might  seem  a 
strange  argument  for  an  Anti-reformer,  he 
contended  that  the  Reform  of  this  Bill  was 
too  partial.  The  public  had  been  promised 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  a  revision 
of  the  law  and  of  the  Courts,  and  if  that 
promise  was  fulfilled,  there  was  no  branch 
of  the    law  in  which   the    pruning-knife 
could  be  applied  with  so  much  benefit  as 
the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor.     There 
was  no  lawyer  who  was  not  fully  aware  of 
the     anomalies,     irregularities,     inconve- 
nience,  and  injustice,  produced  by  that 
branch  of  our  jurisprudence.  It  frequently 
pressed  upon    the  honest  and   innocent, 
and  as  frequently  extended  impunity  to 
fraud,  and  indulgence  to  crime.     It  filled 
our  gaols  with  beggars,  and  was  in  general 
as  barbarous  and  absurd  as  any  law  that 
ever  disgraced  a  civilized  community.    The 
most  wealthy  person  in  the  land  might  be 
made  a  bankrupt  by  the  inadvertence  or 
carelessness  of  his  servant,  in  giving  a  de- 
nial of  his   master  to  a  tradesman  who 
might  happen  to  call  at  an  inconvenient 
time.   The  law  again  made  not  the  slight- 
est distinction    between   the    fraudulent 
bankrupt  and  the  victim  of  misfortune — 
of   those    who    had    pursued    a    career 
of  gross  profligacy  and  extravagance,  or 
those  whom  calamity  had  reduced  to  in- 

•olvency.  By  the  law,  ai  it  was  at  present 


administered,  the  only  material  thing  for  a 
bankrupt  to  consider  was,  his  conduct  be- 
fore  the  Commissioners  ;  if  he  dealt  toler* 
ably  fair  with  them,  all  would  go  well  with 
him.     These  were  palpable  defects  which 
required  remedy,  and  it  was  also  necessary 
that  the  rights  of  creditors  should  be  better 
secured  and  promoted,  and  that  a  more 
complete  protection  should  be  a£fbrded  to 
honest  debtors  reduced  by  misfortune.   A 
Court  was  wanted,  not  alone  for  the  benefit 
of  traders,  but  for  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  all  persons  who  might  happen  to 
fall  into  a  state  of  insolvency.  By  rectify- 
ing these  anomalies,  the  noble  and  leamol 
Lord  would  really  do  what  the  Solicitor- 
General  thought  he  would  accomplish  by 
this   Bill — erect  a  lasting  monument  to 
his  fame.     But  this  Bill  was  not  the  stuff 
of  which  monuments  could  be  made;  a 
Bill  which  left  all  the  anomalies  and  irre- 
gularities  of  the  law  precisely   where  it 
found  them,  and  enacted  places  and  pen- 
sions, fees  and  salaries.     Such  a  Bill  as 
this  ought  not  to  have  been  the  first  legis- 
lative measure  of  the  master-mind  of  the 
age,   who    had    been    lauded    in    terms 
scarcely   applicable   to  a   human  being. 
His  chief  objection  to  the  Bill  was,  that  it 
was  a  bar,  an  impediment  to  the  liberal 
improvement  of  the  law.     He  could  not 
believe  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
would  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  actuated  by  motives  which  he  knew 
the  noble  Lord  would  disdain,  or  afford  a 
pretence  for  saying  that  this  Bill  was  not 
intended  for  the  amendment  of  the  law, 
but  for  the  creation  of  office — a  measure 
of  doubtful  utility,  but  of  certain  expense 
— and  that  he  would  permit  it  to  be  said 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  this 
mass  of  undigested  legislation  through  the 
House,  without  an  opportunity  being  af- 
forded it  of  examining  and  remedying  its 
defects ;  that  the  prorogation  of  ParUa- 
ment  was   delayed,  and   the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  the  land  were  to  be  kept 
together  at  great  inconvenience,  in  order 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  might  have  the 
disposal  of  two  score  places  six  months 
sooner  than  he  otherwise  would.     He  did 
not  insinuate  this  as  a  charge  against  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord ;  if  he  believed  it 
to  be  true,  he  would  have  asserted  it,  but  he 
did  not  believe  it;  yet  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  understand  on  what  ground  this 
measure    was    attempted    to    be    forced 
through  the  House  at  this  season,  when 
all  minds  were  engrosaed^and  idbnorM  \fj 
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otber  topics.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  concluded  by  expressing  his  regret 
if  any  expression  had  fallen  from  him 
which  was  intemperate  towards  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord. 

Mr.  Pepys  said,  that  the  motives  from 
wbich  the  Bill  had  been  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate were  those  of  saving  labour  to  the 
LcMxl  Chancellor,  and  increasing  his  pa- 
tronage. But  if  the  Court  were  useful,  it 
was  clear  that  it  could  not  be  established 
without  patronage.  No  new  Courts  could  ; 
and  yet  they  must  be  established,  or  there 
could  be  no  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  But  if  there  was  any 
one  quality  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
more  remarkable  than  another,  it  was  the 
readiness  with  which  he  undertook  labour, 
and  which  was  as  eminent  as  the  facility 
with  which  he  got  through  it.  Although 
the  Bill  might  have  the  effect  of  relieving 
the  Lord  Chancellor  from  the  pressure  of 
bankruptcy  business,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  there  was  still  an  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  matter  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery,  and  that  though  one  part  might  be 
relieved,  much  still  remained.  Another 
reason  alleged  for  the  Bill,  but  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  professed  not  to 
believe,  was,  that  its  object  was  patronage. 
Yet  one  would  suppose  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  meant  this  to  be  believed, 
for  over  and  over  again  he  had  insinuated 
it,  and  the  insinuation  had  been  received 
with  cheers.  Those  who  cheered  must 
have  believed  the  charge,  though  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  given  a  conclusive 
reason  that  the  object  could  not  possibly 
be  answered.  The  Bill,  in  fact,  would 
greatly  diminish  patronage  in  value.  Its 
eflfect  was,  to  limit  appointments  to  persons 
qnalified  in  a  particular  manner ;  they 
must  be  of  a  certain  class.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  could  not  favour  his  friends 
with  the  same  latitude  as  former  Chan- 
cellors, because  the  persons  appointed 
must  be  of  a  certain  class  and  qualification. 
Ever  since  he  had  been  in  the  profession, 
he  had  heard  the  evils  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  complained  of,  and  those  evils  this 
Bill -would  remedy.  It  was  said,  that  the 
Judges  would  be  paid  before  they  had  any 
work  to  do ;  that  was  a  mistake.  They 
would  receive  no  salary  till  April,  and  in 
the  mean  time  they  would  have  many  ar- 
rangements to  make  for  the  business  of 
the  Court.  The  separation  of  bankruptcy 
finom  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  been  re* 
•commended  by  Sir  Samuel   Romilly  in 


1 809.  The  Judges  now  to  be  appointed 
would  be  armed  with  all  the  powers  neces* 
sary  to  come  to  a  conclusion  in  every  case: 
and  examining  the  parties  themselves,  could 
form,  from  viva  voce  evidence,  much 
more  satisfactory  decisions  than  the  best 
Judges  from  affidavits.  In  all  instances 
of  bankruptcy  there  was  an  immense  mass 
of  matter  which  was  merely  matter  of 
course,  and  this  would  in  future  be  got  rid 
of  at  once,  instead  of  being  deferred  by 
the  repeated  sittings  of  the  present  Com- 
missioners. Creditors  would  now  have  the 
means  of  proving  their  debts  without  any 
vexatious  delays.  The  system  of  fabri- 
cating debts  could  no  longer  exist,  nor 
could  those  evils  be  continued  and  renew- 
ed which  now  arose  from  the  appointment 
of  fraudulent  assignees,  against  which  the 
laws  had  been  so  ineflfectually  directed. 
The  Bill  would  effect  a  great  point,  for  it 
would  assimilate  the  country  Commissions 
to  the  London  Commissions,  whereas  at 
present  the  business  was  transacted  in  the 
country  very  imperfectly.  He  begged  the 
learned  Members  of  the  House  to  reflect 
upon  the  benefit  the  Bill  would  produce 
by  relieving  the  Vice-Chancery  Court 
from  a  pressure  of  business,  which  the 
Vice-Chancellor  could  not  get  through, 
though  the  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  had  been  able  to  relieve  their 
respective  Courts  from  the  arrears.  This 
was  no  fault  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  but 
arose  in  a  great  degree  from  the  nature  of 
the  present  Bankruptcy  Laws. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  feelings  of  the  commer- 
cial interest  of  the  city  of  London,  would 
take  it  upon  him  to  declare,  that  that  in- 
terest was  deeply  anxious  that  some  mea- 
sure like  the  present,  calculated  to  correct 
the  abuses  of  our  bankruptcy  jurisdiction, 
should  pass  into  a  law.  It  was  highly 
expedient  that  at  least  one  commercial 
man  should  be  alwavs  on  the  list  of  offi- 
cial  assignees,  as  none  other  than  mercan- 
tile men  could  determine  several  practical 
questions  between  debtor  and  creditor. 
The  only  plausible  objection  which  he  had 
heard  against  the  Bill  was,  that  it  would 
add  to  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; but  if  it  effected  the  good  pro- 
posed, it  was  a  matter  of  only  secondary 
importance  whether  that  noble  Lord's 
patronage  would  be  curtailed  or  extended. 

Mr.  Shell  said,  the  objections  urged  to 
this  Bill  on  the  other  side  were  all  founded 
on  its  details,  and  did  not  touch  the  prin- 
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ciple,  which  he  thought  it  was  agreed  should 
be  the  subject  of  dUcussion  that  night. 
Hod.  Gentlemen  who  spoke  early  in  the 
debate,  dealt  mostly  in  general  condemna- 
tion of  the  Bill  without  pointing  out  spe- 
cific objections.  They  indulged,  too,  if 
not  in  invective,  at  least  in  ill-founded 
imputations  on  the  score  of  the  patronage 
created  by  this  Bill.  The  question  was, 
however,  not  whether  there  was  patronage 
created  by  the  Bill,  but  whether  the  Bill 
was  wanted  ?  If  it  were  once  established 
that  the  Bill  was  useful,  the  objection 
founded  on  the  exercise  of  patronage  im- 
mediately vanished  ;  if  the  Bill  was  bad, 
if  it  was  not  wanted,  then  the  creation  of 
the  patronage  deserved  censure.  Sup- 
posing the  disposition  of  the  patronage  or 
Its  amount  to  be  objectionable,  it  was 
matter  of  consideration  in  the  Committee, 
and  did  not  affect  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  A  good  deal  of  misconception — if  not 
of  intentional  misrepresentation — had  been 
fallen  into  on  the  other  side.  It  was  stated 
last  night  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Boroughbridge,  and  indeed  by  other 
hon.  members,  that  the  Judges  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  new  Court  would  be  paid 
before  their  judicial  duties  commenced  ; 
but  such  was  not  the  fact ;  for  if  the 
hon.  Member  would  refer  to  the  Bill,  he 
would  find  that,  ahhouo;h  appomted 
before  January,  they  did  not  receive 
their  first  quarter's  salary  till  April. 
The  hon.  member  for  Penryn  stated 
last  night,  that  the  money  collected  by 
the  ofificial  assignee  could  not  be  drawn 
out  of  the  Bank,  except  upon  an  order 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  but  if  he  would 
look  to  the  Bill,  he  would  find  that  the 
matter  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  the  Judges)  of  the  Court  oF 
Review.  The  objection,  therefore,  to  the 
official  assignees,  grounded  on  th}  sup- 
position that  the  ^,Lord  Chancellor's  order 
alone  would  be  able  to  get  the  money  out 
of  the  Bank,  was  destitute  of  foundation. 
This  difficulty  of  getting  out  the  money 
was  only  a  contingent  matter  ;  whilst  the 
security  gained  by  the  arrangement  was 
certain.  It  was  made  a  great  objection, 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, to  the  oflloial  assignees,  that  they 
were  to  be  paid  a  per  centaire  upon  the 
whole  sum  collected ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, their  emoluments  might  be  enor- 
mous, whilst  the  dividend  tu  the  crerlitor 
was  small.  But  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman    would  look   at   the   Bill   he 
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would  find  that  the  Court  of  Review  had 
power  to  limit  the  amount  the  atsignecs 
should  receive.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last  stated,  as  several  other  Gentie- 
men  had  done,  that  the  assignees  ought 
not  to  be  chosen  by  the  CommissioDers, 
but  by  the  creditors;  but  that  objectioD, 
too,  was  one  of  detail,  not  of  principle, 
and  might  very  fitly  be  considered  in  Com- 
mittee. It  might  be  thought  presumptu- 
ous in  him  to  give  an  opinion  upon  this 
Bill;  but  there  was  so  much  affinity  be- 
tween the  bankrupt  systems  of  England 
and  Ireland — there  was  such  a  twin  de- 
formity between  tliem — that  be  trusted  be 
should  be  excused  for  making  the  observa- 
tions he  was  about  to  make.  What  were 
the  mischiefs  to  be  cured?  Where  dki 
the  mischiefs  of  the  present  system  lief 
In  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  in  the  choice  of  the  Assignees.  The 
Commissioners  were  selected  from  aclssi 
of  pei'sons  who  had  not  the  benefit  of 
much  experience,  who  were  novices  in 
their  profession,  whose  want  of  practice 
must  incapacitate  them  for  the  prompt 
discharge  of  their  business,  and  wno  had 
strong  incentives  given  them  to  increaie 
expense  and  delay.  The  Assignees  were 
chosen  from  a  class  of  persons  whose  in- 
terest induced  them  to  enter  into  combi- 
nation with  the  bankrupt  against  the  cre- 
ditors, and  who  often  picked  up  their 
own  fortunes  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  estate 
committed  to  their  care.  If  this  was  t 
true  sketch  of  the  present  system  and  iti 
workings,  correction  ought  to  be  applied 
with  a  strong  and  fearless  hand.  What 
was  the  history  of  a  Commission  ?-«•  a 
docket  was  struck,  and  a  Commission  was 
issued  to  five  persons,  barristers,  but  gene- 
rally not  of  hii^h  rank  or  station  in  the 
profession.  This  branch  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  patronage  was  exercised,  he 
would  not  say  with  a  view  to  parliamentr 
ary  or  political  purposes,  but  certaiolj 
not  with  an  exclusive  view  to  public  Jut- 
tiee.  What  was  the  first  duty  of  these 
Commissioners  ?  It  was,  to  determine 
whether  the  party  was  a  bankrupt  or  not 
It  was  a  monstrous  thing  that  a  party 
should  be  able  to  bribe  a  Judge ;  and  was 
it  not  equally  monstrous,  that  the  lav 
itself  should  bribe  a  Judge  ? — and  yet  it 
did,  for  the  Commissioners  had  a  direct 
interest  in  finding  a  party  a  bankrupt.  If 
they  found  that  he  was  not  a  bankrupt, 
there  was  an  end  of  their  emoluments; 
but  if  they  found  that  he  was  a  bankrupt, 
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fire  was  an  immediate  succession  of 
eetings  and  adjournments,  for  which 
ich  Commissioner  was  paid  1/.  a- day, 
I  also  for  proving  the  debts,  settling  points 
law — io  short,  every  expedient  was 
iggested  that  could  create  delay.  An- 
£er  serious  evil  attendant  on  the  present 
stem  was  also  got  rid  of  by  the  Bill — 
i  meant  that  of  Commissioners  at  one 
oment  acting  as  Judges,  at  another  as 
dvocates; — with  one  hand  they  received 
leir  fee  as  Commissioner — with  the  other, 
leir  fee  as  barrister,  and  both  from  the 
ime  attorney.  The  result  was,  that  the 
ttercourse  that  arose  between  the  barris- 
r  and  attorney,  extended  to  an  inter- 
>orse  between  the  attorney  and  the  Judge. 
he  consequence  of  this  double  cha> 
icter  possessed  by  the  Commissioners 
as  sometimes  ludicrous.  In  two  differ- 
it  compartments  two  different  bankrupt 
Mes  were  being  tried.  In  one  of  them 
1  individual  was  playing  the  part  of 
omroissioner,  when,  suddenly  he  would 
ivest  himself  of  his  judicial  attributes, 
sd  run  into  the  other  compartment  to 
lact  the  advocate.  In  Ireland  this  prac- 
ce  had  produced  the  greatest  evils.  With 
;spect  to  the  assignees,  they  were  gene- 
illy  appointed  by  the  intervention  of  the 
realtor  who  struck  the  docket ;  and  the 
Mignee  generally  entered  into  combina- 
on  with  the  bankrupt  or  with  the  soli- 
itor*  The  solicitor  dealt  in  costs,  and  the 
nisrnee  in  fractions,  which  he  called  divi- 
ends.  The  present  L' ill  strove  to  correct 
otb  tliese  delects.  It  had  been  suggested 
lat  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  was  coni- 
etent  to  become  a  Court  of  Review ;  but 
lere  was  the  advantage  of  fuur  Judges, 
nd  of  examination  upon  vivd  voce  evi- 
ence  in  the  Court  proposed  to  be 
rected,  which  thefe  was  n(»t  in  the  Vice- 
bancellor*s  Court.  Gentlemen  of  great 
minence  at  the  Bar  opposed  this  Bill ;  but 
:  most  be  recollected  that  there  was 
Iways  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to 
efend  the  abuses  by  whicji  each  had 
profited.  It  was  said  by  Lord  Chatham, 
bat,  touch  a  single  thread  in  the  cobwebs 
f  Westminster  Hall,  and  every  bloated 
pider  hidden  in  their  recesses,  would 
ush  out  to  its  defence.  Demonstration 
ras  thrown  away  upon  the  admirers  of  the 
ncient  system;  and  to  them  might  be 
pplied  the  lines  of  the  poet — 

*•  In  roles  of  prarticp  ohsiinntply  warm, 
Suspects  conviniun,  ami  rvVwa  on  form.*' 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  had  presented 


a  petition  from  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  justly  complaining  of  the  existing 
system  of  Bankrupt-law,  which  he  was 
glad  to  find  no  one  had  attempted  to  de- 
fend. He  was  not  about  to  detail  proofs 
of  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  for. 
they  must  be  familiar  to  every  commercial 
Member  of  the  House ;  but  he  was  anxious 
to  express  his  own  opinion  upon  one  or 
two  of  the  proposed  changes.  It  would 
not  become  him  to  impede  the  progress  of 
a  measure,  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
edect  a  great  and  important  amendment 
in  the  law ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must 
fairly  state,  that  there  were  certain  parts  of 
this  Bill  to  which  he  entertained  consider- 
able objections,  which  objections,  as  well 
as  several  others,  ought  to  be,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  trading  interests,  investi- 
gated before  a  Select  Committee  up-stairs, 
as  suggested  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Bridport.  He  had,  for  instance,  a  great 
objection  to  the  appointment  of  oAcial 
assignees;  for  the  individuals  best  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  interests  of  the  credit- 
ors were  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
bankrupt's  estate.  He  never  found  that 
there  was  any  difliculty  in  getting  com- 
petent individuals  to  fill  the  office  of 
assignees.  They  were  generally  selected 
from  the  most  considerable  of  the  creditors; 
and  although  the  election  was  made  by 
the  majority  of  the  creditors,  taking  the 
amount  of  money  and  number  of  persons 
into  consideration,  he  never  found  that 
the  interest  of  the  minority  was  neglected 
in  the  way  suggested  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  opposite.  He  had  stated 
that  it  had  occurred  that  assets  had  been 
lost  to  the  creditors  by  the  failure  of  the 
assignees.  It  had  been  his  misfortune 
to  be  interested  in  many  bankrupt's  est^^es, 
and  such  a  circumstance  never  came  to  his 
knowledge.  At  the  first  or  second  meet- 
ing a  banker  was  appointed,  to  whom  all 
assets  were  to  be  paid,  and  afterwards  the 
creditors  ascertained  that  they  had  been 
so  paid,  and,  if  they  had  not,  the  assignee 
was  liable  to  a  |>enalty  of  twenty  per  cent. 
He  was  not  aware  that  circumstances  had 
ever  called  for  the  enforcement  of  that 
penalty,  so  that  he  apprehended  no  evil 
had  arisen  from  the  present  practice.  It 
might  be  beneficial  to  have  individuals 
appointed  as  auditors  to  see  that  the  ere* 
ditor-t*  assi(::i)ees  did  th<>ir  duty,  and  used 
diligence  in  the  collection  of  the  assets,  and 
lodged  them  in  a  place  of  security.   Great 
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apprehension  had  been  created  by  the 
fear  of  all  assets  having  to  be  paid  into  the 
Bank  of  England  in  the  name  of  the 
Accountant-general.  The  very  name  of 
that  officer  was  an  object  of  hornor  to 
commercial  men,  from  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  getting  money  out  of  his  hands. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  might 
cry  **  hear!  "  but  he  would  state  to  him 
a  fact  in  which  he  was  personally  inter- 
ested. Some  hundreds  of  pounds  were 
due  to  him  (Mr.  Alderman  Thompson),  but 
he  was  told  that  the  expense  of  getting  it 
out  of  the  Accountant-general's  hands 
would  absorb  it  all.  Most  likely  the 
Accountant-general  would,  even  under 
this  Bill,  continue  to  be  the  Accountant- 
general.  With  respect  to  the  patronage 
that  would  be  created  by  the  Bill,  he  had 
no  objection  to  it,  provided  the  public 
derived  adequate  advantage  from  it.  He 
was  sorry  to  see  a  disposition  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  House,  to  treat  this  otherwise 
than  as  a  commercial  matter;  and  for 
himself,  without  having  any  reference  to 
politics,  he  really  thought  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
this  country  for  them  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport, 
and  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee.  Unless 
that  was  done,  they  should.  Session  after 
Session,  have  Bills  brought  in  to  amend 
this  Act,  till  the  laws  with  respect  to 
bankruptcy  would  become  so  voluminous 
as  to  occasion  the  greatest  confusion  and 
inconvenience  to  the  commercial  world. 

Mr.  Barge  was  anxious  to  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  referring  this  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee,  because  it  had  been  insinuated 
on  the  other  side,  and  broadly  stated  else- 
where, that  opposition  to  this  measure 
originated  in  party  feeling.  One  would 
suppose,  from  the  speeches  of  those  who 
made  that  accusation  that  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  considered  the  system  of  the 
Bankrupt-law  as  requiring  no  amendment. 
Not  one  Gentleman  had  risen  on  his  side  of 
the  House  without  admitting  that  there 
were  defects  in  that  law  requiring  a  remedy; 
the  only  thing  they  contested  being,  not 
that  this  measure  did  not  contain  provi- 
sions adequate  to  remove  those  defects,  but 
that  it  introduced  alterations  which  their 
nature  did  not  require.  As  to  the  number 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  time  was  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  business  of  the  Court,  it  was  said  that 
the  number  was  to  be  reduced,  and  that 


there  would  be  that  constitution  of  thii 
reduced  Court,  which  would  secure  the 
public  against  loss  of  time,  secure  a  pro- 
per performance  of  their  functions,  and  be 
the  means  of  preventing  considerable  delay 
and  expense.  It  was  said  also,  that  those 
who  opposed  this  measure,  could  not  be 
actuated  by  sincere  motives  in  doing  so. 
He  must  turn  round  upon  his  hon,  and 
learned  friend,  and  say,  that  there  was 
just  as  much  chance  of  the  other  side  of 
the  House  being  wrong  in  pursuing  the 
course  they  did;  more  especially  when  it 
was  found,  that  one  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen  who  supported  thii 
measure  certainly  took  a  very  different 
view  of  it  from  that  which  he  took  on  a 
former  occasion.  Certainly  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  on  a  former  occasion,  did 
not  deem  it  advisable  that  the  jurisdictioo 
of  bankruptcy  should  be  separated  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  now,  at  the 
termination  of  the  Session,  when  the  Bill 
was  introduced  at  such  a  period,  he 
thought  fit  to  alter  his  X)pinion.  There 
were  circumstances  connected  with  the 
passing  of  this  measure,  which  he  should 
have  imagined  would  have  prevented  bis 
hon.  and  learned  friend  from  arguing  that 
party  feeling,  with  respect  to  this  Bill, 
existed  only  on  his  side  of  the  House 
without  extending  to  the  other*  It  would 
be  very  difficult  for  him  to  maintain  his 
opinion,  that  such  a  party  feeling  originated 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  wheo 
it  did  so  happen  that  almost  every  one  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friends  haa  failed, 
not  in  shewing  that  delay  and  expense 
had  existed,  but  in  proving  that  they 
would  be  remedied  by  this  Bill.  When  it 
was  said  by  the  supporters  of  thi» measure, 
that  the  character  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
missioners, and  the  number  of  those  Com- 
missioners, were  evils  which  ought  to  be 
redressed,  and  which  were  proposed  to  be 
redressed  by  this  Bill,  they  certainly  Med 
not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  endea- 
vouring to  prove  the  existence  of  evili 
arising  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  the  Commissioners  had  been 
performed,  and  the  evils  which  resulted 
from  the  present  system,  because  the  ex- 
istence of  those  evils  was  admitted ;  and 
it  was  said  they  might  be  redressed  by  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  Commissioner!, 
and  by  placing  the  system  in  such  a  point 
of  view  as  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  most 
able  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts,  in  socfa 
a  manner  as  to  insure  the  pnblic't  reoeif  ing 
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tion  to  the  constitution  of  a  Court  of  this 


the  whole  of  their  time,  and  their  giving 
that  onintemipted  and  constant  attend- 
ance to  the  business  brought  before  them, 
which  was  considered  essential.  If  the 
oonstitutiOQ  of  the  Court  of  Commission- 
ers was  reformed  with  respect  to  their 
Saalification,  and  with  respect  to  the 
egree  of  attention  and  time  which  they 
were  to  devote  to  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  this  certainly  would  redress  an  evil 
which*  according  to  all  the  evidence  that 


description,  even  if  there  existed  no  other* 
If  this  Court  of  Review  was  meant  to 
answer  any  purpose  whatever,  it  was  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  Vice-chancellor's 
or  the  Chancellor's  Court  to  a  certain 
extent.  But  was  it  to  be  supposed,  that 
this  Court,  consisting  of  four  Judges, 
would  possess  that  degree  of  knowledge 
and  experience  which  was  now  derived 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Vice- 


had  been  produced,  was  the  one  most  i  chancellor  ?  Why,  then,  was  the  suitor 
complained  of.  The  complaint  had  not  I  who  might  be  desirous  of  appealing,  to  be 
been  as  to  the  manner  in  which  questions  '  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  resorting  to  the 
had  been  disposed  of  in  the  superior  '  old-established  tribunals  of  the  land,  and 
Courts ;  but  the  difficulty  and  delay  in-  |  to  the  superior  Courts  of  judicature?  It 
carred  in  consequence  of  the  Commis-  i  had  been  said  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
uoners  devoting  so  little  of  their  time  to  |  missioners,  that  the  number  proposed  by 
the  investigation  of  one  particular  question,  <  this  Bill  might  or  might  not  be  sufficiently 
and  by  reason  of  their  pressing  so  much  I  large,  considering  the  duty  they  had  to 
basiness  into  the  small  space  of  time  |  perform,  subject,  of  course,  to  an  appeal 
occupied  by  their  difterent  meetings.  That  '  from  the  decision  of  the  Vice-chancellor's 
appeared  to  be  the  ground  of  complaint  |  Court.  If  these  Commissioners  received 
stated  by  the  principal  witnesses  who  gave  ,  the  means  of  devoting  their  time  to  the 
their  evidence  before  the  Commissioners,  i  performance  of  their  duties,  if  care  was 
This  evil  must  be  corrected,  and  there  was  :  taken  that  those  duties  were  properly  per- 
no  one  on  that  side  of  the  House  who  was  !  formed,  all  that  was  required  would  have 
not  quite  ready  to  concur  in  any  measure  I  been  done.  No  case  had  been  made  out 
which  would  have  that  effect.  But  was  it ,  to  call  for,  or  justify,  the  establishment  of 
necessary  for  that  purpose  to  create  a  new  j  this  new  Court,  which  would  not  only  be 
Court  or  jurisdiction  ?  No,  it  was  not  attended  with  expense,  but  with  positive 
necessary  that  this  new  Court  should  be  disadvantage  to  the  suitors,  by  depriving 
established,  because  the  Courts  in  West-  them  of  more  competent  tribunals  to  which 
minster  Hall  contained  abundant  means  they  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
by  which  all  these  great  questions  could  resorting.  It  had  been  urged  that  the 
be  decided,  infinitely  more  to  the  satis-  i  accumulation  of  business  in  the  Court  of 
faction  of  the  public  than  if  they  were  Chancery  was  an  objection  to  the  questions 
decided  by  a  Court  which  must  always  '  still  remaining  to  be  disposed  of  by  that 
bCy  to  a  certain  extent,  considered  as  '.  Court ;  but  even  with  respect  to  this  objec- 
an  inferior  Court.  One  fact  was  quite  tion,  it  had  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
clear,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  busi-  '  delay  which  took  place  was  not  so  gpreat 
ness  in  this  new  Court  to  engage  the  ',  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  very  con- 
attention  of  those  four  Judges  for  anything  siderable  interests  of  the  suitors.  Corn- 
like  the  whole  year ;  and  it  would  follow,  plaints,  too,  were  made  of  the  great  evils 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  whatever  .  arising  from  the  use  of  affidavits  in  the 
talents  or  attainments  they  might  possess,  Vice-chancellor's  Court ;  but  affidavits 
they  would  suffer  greatly  from  not  having  :  would  also  be  made  use  of  in  the  Court 
constant  practice  to  keep  alive  the  informa-  i  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish,  because 
tion  they  might  possess,  and  which  would  it  would  not  proceed  on  vivd  voce  evidence 
be  necessary  to  render  them  efficient  |  alone,  and  affidavits  would  not  be  excluded. 
Judges  of  an  appeal  Court.  Notwith-  \  It  had  been  said,  also,  that  those  who 
standing  the  information,  knowledge,  and  |  contended  that  this  Bill  would  confer 
intelligence  these  Judges  mi^ht  possess,  |  patronage,  were  mistaken  in  the  view  they 


the  establishment  of  a  Court  to  exercise 
the  functions,  both  of  a  law  and  equity 
Court,  was  not  likely  to  be  advantageous. 
Was  it  not  the  general  opinion  that  this 
experiment  had  failed  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer ?    This  alone  would  be  an  objec- 
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took  of  the  case.  But  it  was  not  to  the 
patronage  itself  that  they  objected :  if  it 
were  shewn  that  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  this  new  Court — that  all  this 
expensive  machinery  was  essential — that 
the  conferring  of  that  patronage  would 
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remove  the  existing  defects  in  the  system — 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  on  that  side  of 
the  House  would  oppose  it.  But  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  opposite  had  failed  to 
prove  the  very  ground  on  which  he  rested 
this  Bill.  He  said  this  Bill  proposed  to  get 
rid  of  seventy  Judges  or  seventy  Commis- 
sioners, with  the  salaries  they  receive, 
amounting  altogether  to  28,000/.  This 
was  very  true;  but  was  there  no  differeucu 
between  possessing  patronage  to  the  amount 
of  26,000/.  a-ycar,  and  possessing  patron- 
age in  reversion,  with  the  possibility  that  it 
might  never  come  to  anything  like  that 
extent?  There  was  a  very  great  difference, 
and  the  advantage  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  possessing  a  certain  patronage  to  that 
extent,  which  must  be  superior  to  the 
chance  of  offices  becoming  vacant.  This 
patronage,  therefore,  was  objected  to, 
because  it  had  not  been  shewn  in  any  way 
whatever  that  the  plan  proposed  was 
necessary.  With  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  official  assignees,  one  possible 
case  had  been  put  by  an  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite;  namely,  that  there 
might  be  instances  in  whicli  an  assi<2;nec 
might  be  appointed  who  had  other  objects 
in  view  than  the  interests  of  the  creditors. 
But  would  the  chance  of  getting  a  dis- 
honest assignee  be  considered  a  sufficient 
reason  for  transferring  the  appointment  of 
assignees  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
could  not  have,  by  any  possibility,  the  Siune 
means  of  ascertaining  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  the  individual  to  be 
selected  to  fill  the  office,  and  who,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  so  advantageous  n  person 
to  make  the  choice  as  those  who  had  a 
direct  interest  in  making  a  fit  and  proper 
selection  ?  But  was  it  necessarv,  tor  the 
sake  of  the  estate,  that  official  assignees 
should  be  appointed  ?  What  had  the 
official  assignee  to  do?  He  was  to  pay 
the  monies  which  he  might  collect  into  the 
Bank,  to  the  credit  of  the  Accountant- 
general.  But  could  not  any  other  assigueo 
do  thus  much  ?  Was  it  necessary  to 
appoint  an  official  assignee  for  this  ])iir- 
pose  ?  For  what  reason,  then,  could  he 
be  required  ?  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  a  control  over  the  estate  ?  'j'he 
Court  of  Chancery  itself  possessed  that 
control.  It  was  the  object,  or  rather  one 
of  the  objects  of  this  Bill,  that  the  money 
collected  should  be  paid  in.  I'liL  ilien 
there  was  to  be  a  very  consideiabh*  com- 
'uission  to  be  paid  to  the  official  assignee, 
in  icturn  for  the  pains  he  uii^ht  tukw  in 


administering  the  estate.  There  was  ooe 
disadvantage  connected  with  official  as- 
signees, which  must  be  apparent  to  all  who 
heard  him  :  an  official  assignee  could  not 
have  that  interest  in  refraining  from  plung- 
ing the  estate  into  expensive  litigatioo, 
which  would  be  possessed  by  an  assignee 
chosen  by  the  creditorSi  and  himself  a 
creditor,  whose  interest  it  would  be,  lo 
accumulate  as  large  sl  fund  as  possible. 
That  there  were  defects  in  the  existing 
system  no  one  would  deny  ;  but  there  sai 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  remedies  which  sliouid  be  applied : 
the  defects  ought  fairly  to  be  redressed, 
but  this  could  not  be  done,  if  a  measure  of 
this  importance  was  precipitated  througb 
this  House,  without  great  attention  aod 
patient  investigation  by  those  who  weie 
well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  He  would  appeal  to  Uie  worthy 
Alderman  who  spoke  last,  nay,  even  to 
the  worthy  Alderman  who  spoke  before 
him,  whether  hecould  conceive,  acquainted 
as  he  was  with  the  subject,  that  this  mea- 
sure  would  remedy  the  defects  which 
existed  in  the  present  system  ?  This  Bill 
did  not  provide  an  adequate  remedy,  and 
it  was  not  calculated  to  answer  the  objecti 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who 
introduced  the  measure  had  in  view. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Original 
Motion.  Ayes  107;  Noes  31 — Major- 
ity 76. 

The  House  in  Committee. 

On  the  question,  that  the  first  cla»i<' 
stand  part  ot*  the  Bill, 

Mr.  WarburtOH  would  say  but  a  very  few 
words,  lie  was  not  one  of  those  who  consi- 
dered that  the  present  system  of  banruptcY 
did  not  require  very  great  alteration,  or  that 
a  radical  reform  was  not  required  to  eradi- 
cate tlu;  evils  which  existed.  His  objection 
to  the  presentUill  was  this ;  it  left  unremed- 
ied a  greiit  part  of  the  evils  which  existed  in 
the  present  system.  I'irst,  as  to  the  delay 
which  was  suid  to  arise  from  the  present 
system  of  bankruptcy  :  none  of  the  argu- 
ments which  he  had  heard  had  satisSed 
him  that  this  delay  would  be  diminished, 
or  that  the  number  of  appeals  would  not 
be  multiplied  under  the  new  system.  On 
the  contrary,  the  number  of  appeals  would 
be  multiplied,  and  the  delay  would  be  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  to  whici) 
suitors  were  at  present  exposed.  He  could 
not  uiulcrstaud  the  use  of  mnlUplying  ap- 
peals. A  propel  and  competent  Court  to 
which  the  parties  could  carry  their  appesU 
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all  that  was  necessary ;  but  it  was 
now  proposed,  6rst  to  establish  a  Court  of 
CommissioDers,  then  a  Court  of  Review — 
and,  not  contented  with  this,  the  parties 
were  to  have  the  power  of  appealing  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Professiouul  men  accustomed  to 
the  present  system,  might,  at  6rst,  feel  a 
great  deal  of  alarm  at  the  proposed  uUera- 
tion,  but  he,  who  was  not  able  to  conceive 
or  to  understand  the  advantages  arising 
firomtuch  a  system,  could  not  help  thinking, 
that  the  proposition  which  was  now  made 
in  this  respect  was  not  such  an  improve- 
mant  as  they  might  have  been  induced  to 
expect  from  that  master-mind  which  ori- 
ginated this  measure.  It  partook  of  all  the 
evils  of  the  old  system,  and  for  that  reason, 
because  it  was  not  a  radical  improvement, 
he  would  contend  against  it ;  and  if  he 
Iband  any  of  the  clauses  which  called 
for  observation,  he  would  certainly  express 
his  opinion  upon  tlicm,  with  no  intention  to 
delay  the  House.  He  must,  however,  take 
the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  to  force 
forward  a  Dill  of  this  importance  at  this 
period  of  the  Session,  when  many  Members 
were  gone,  and  many  more  were  going  out 
of  town,  was  not  by  any  means  proper. 

Sir  Charles  Wctherell  said,  that  as  he 
and  many  other  hon.  Members  who  had 
thought  proper  to  express  an  opinion  against 
thisBill,  had  been  pointed  out  as  determined 
and  obstinate  opponents  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  it  was  to  him  matter  of  pe- 
culiar consolation  to  hear  an  hon.  Member 
of  that  House,  who  had  been  an  habitual 
supporter  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
condemning  the  precipitate  manner  in 
which  this  measure  had  been  introduced. 
He  could  not  regularly  allude  to  what  took 
place  elsewhere;  but  it  was  pretty  gener- 
ally known,  that  it  had  been  said  in  another 
place,  in  a  somewhat  magisterial  tone,  that 
Parliament  should  not  be  prorogued  until 
the  Bill  was  passed.  Some  one  had  said 
it  should  be  passed — some  one  had  laid 
down  the  law — some  one  had  put  his  veto 
upon  the  prorogation  until  this  Bill  had 
passed  into  a  law.  It  certainly  was  not 
possible  for  an  individual  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  to  know  what 
passed  in  it ;  but  rumour  said,  that  one 
man  told  them  this  shall  be<lone,  and  that 
shall  not  be  done,  just  in  the  same  manner 
and  tone  as  he  would  sav  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  you  shall  do  tiiis,  and  you 
shall  not  do  that.  Whether  the  hon. 
Member  alluded  to  these  arrogant  dicta- 


tions he  knew  not:  he  certainly  did  virtu- 
ally, if  not  literally.     To  bring  forward  a 
Bill  of  this  description  at  tli^  close  of  a 
protracted  and  laborious  Session,   and  to 
call  upon  that  House  to  pass  it  at  mid- 
night, without  any  previous  parliamentary 
inquiry,   was   not  quite  consistent    with 
that  degree  of  respect  which  the  head  of 
the  law  had  usually  shewn  to  members  of 
the  profession,  and  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    In  the  progress  of  this  discussion, 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  state  his  objec« 
tions  to  this  Bill  almost  to  empty  walls.  He 
certainly  had  never  had  the  good  luck  to 
see  so  many  Gentlemen  present  during  any 
part  of  the  argument  as  he  had  had  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  to  see  during  the  di- 
vision which  had  just  taken  place.    There 
was  certainly  a  considerable  number  of 
Members  present,  who  had  made  a  pretty 
large  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  Bill.     He  did  not  blame  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  were   not  professional  men, 
for  disliking  these  discussions;    to  such 
persons  they  must,  no  doubt,  be  very  dry 
and  uninteresting;  and, therefore, without 
troubling  themselves  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments on  either  side,  they  merely  appeared 
in  their  places  when  they  thought  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  give  their  votes. 
It  was  true  they  were  not  to  look  solely  to 
the  expense  of  establishing  this  new  Court, 
without  reference  to  its  utility.    Assuming 
this  Court  to  be  necessary,  which  he  denied, 
he  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
look  to  the  expense  of  establishing  this 
tribunal,  though   he   might,  perhaps,  be 
!  disposed  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
j  patronaije.     When  he  heard  a  complaint 
■  made,  however,  on  the^ground  of  additional 
;  patronage  and  expense,  he  should  certainly 
'  he  disposed  to  found  a  complaint  on  botn 
;  these   grounds,  on  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Louth.     What  was  this 
Court  to  be,  and  how  was  it  to  be  constitu- 
'  ted  ?  It  was  to  be  composed  of  a  Chief 
Justice,  at  a  salary  of  3,000/.  a-year ;  and 
I  three  Puisne  .ludges,  who  were  to  receive 
I  an  income  of  2,000/.  a-year  each ;  and, 
certainly,  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  es- 
j  tablish  this  new  superior  Court,  he  should 
not  obje<!t  to  its  establishment  on  account 
of  these  salaries  being  too  high.     His  plan 
j  for  the  improvement  of  the  Bankrupt-laws 
would   be   something   of    this  kind ;   he 
would  reduce  the  number  of  Commission- 
ers to  a  certain  limit :  he  would  compel 
that  reduced  number  of  Commissioners  to 
exercise  the  strict  duties  of  the  Court  be- 
2  B2 
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low,  and  he  would  give  an  appeal  from 
that  Court  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by 
allowing  petitions  to  be  heard,  either  be- 
fore the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor.    The  opposite  side  of  the  House 
had  found  fault  with  them  for  opposing 
this  Bill  without  having  some  plan  of  their 
own  ready  cut  and  dried — there  was  his 
plan.     He  had  not  expected  this  Bill  to 
nave  been  brought  forward  this  Session,  or, 
if  at  all,  he  expected  to  see  it  brought 
forward  here  in  the  first  instance,  and  that 
it  would  not  have  been  left  to  the  House  of 
Peers  to  originate  a  Bill  of  this  description, 
although,  of  course,  he  did  not  dispute  the 
right  of  my  Lord  Chancellor  to  bring  for- 
ward a  Bill  like  this  in  his  own  House. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  said,  "  where  is 
your  Bill  f  where  is  your  plan  V*  If  it  had 
been  intimated  at  the  early  part  of  the 
Session  that  my  Lord  Chancellor  meant 
to  bring  forward  this  Bill,  that  might  have 
been  urged  as  an  argument  against  them ; 
but  to  do  so  now,  and  under  existingcircum- 
stances,  was  not  only  not  consonant  with 
parliamentary  usage,  but  it  was  really  a 
breach  of  faith.     In  the  first  place,  they 
were  to  have  a  list  of  six  Commissioners, 
who  were  to  perform  all  the  duties  now  dis- 
charged by  the  existing  body.  He  was  firmly 
convinced,  that  when  this  Bill  came  into 
operation  it  would  accelerate  the  progress  of 
the  very  evils  which  were  now  complained 
of:  it  was  with  this  persuasion,  and  not  with 
any  views  to  his  own  personal  comfort  or 
convenience,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
address  the  House  upon  this  subject.    His 
objection    to    the   establishment    of  this 
Court  was,  that  it  was  not  wanted,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  possible  necessity 
for  appointing   four  Judges.      However, 
this  being  a  Court  of  Review,  they  were 
to  have  an  inferior  Court,  composed  of  six, 
or  seven,  or  eight  barristers,  who  were  to 
constitute  a  tribunal   analogous  to  that 
which  now  existed,  and  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
rupts.   He  did  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  now  addressed 
the  House,  objected  to  the  very  great  de- 
crease which  was  to  be  made  in  the  num- 
ber of  these  Commissioners — this  Bill  cer- 
tainly did  set  to  work,  and  cut  up  right  and 
left,   root  and  branch,  these  septuagint 
Commissioners.     He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  number  of  Commissioners  in  the  pre- 
sent lists  was  too  numerous.     He  would 
reduce  them  to  a  given  number,  perhaps 
thirty.    Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  whO; 


in  the  course  of  these  discutsioos,  had 
talked  of  their  authority  and  their  experi- 
ence, never  dreamt  of  proposing  such  a 
plan  as  the  Court  of  Review  until  this  Bill 
was  introduced.     His  memory  might  de- 
ceive him,  but  he  could  not  recollect  that 
any  man  ever  thought  of  proposing  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Court  of  Review  until  thii 
Bill  was  introduced  ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
man  examined  before  the  Commissiooen 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  best  remedy 
would  be  to  prevent  litigation,  and  to  pro- 
vide cheap  and  expeditious  justice.    He 
might  be  wrong  certainly,  in  the  view  he 
took  of  this  part  of  the  question,  but  his 
being  in  the  wrong  had  not  been  proved. 
He  would  move  as  an  amendmeot,  that 
everything  relating  to  these  Judges  shall  be 
left  out  of  the  clause.    Of  course  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  of  no  use,  because  the 
man  with  the  master*  mind — he  was  going 
to  say,  the  master  of  the  Cabinet — said 
the  Bill  shall  be  passed,  and,  of  courM, 
passed  it  must  be.     So  it  was  with  the  Re- 
form Bill — the  people  were  told,   "My 
friends,  be  so  good  as  to  keep  yoursdves 
quiet — be  cool,  do  not  rebel,  and  you  shall 
have  your  Bill."     Many  hon.  GentlemeD 
might,  perhaps,  like  to  have  an  inquiry 
upon  this  subject ;  ''but  no,"  said  the  man 
with  the  master-mind,  "  let  your  own  judg- 
ment be  what  it  may,  you  must  vote  as  I 
tell  you."     Under  these  circumstances,  he 
very  much  regretted  having  to  address  him- 
self to  this  subject  in  the  presence  of  so 
few  hon.  Members,  knowing  that  he  was 
undertaking  a  hopeless  case,  and  knowing, 
as  every  labourer  in  this  field  did  know, 
that  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  ironical 
cheers,  and  sardonic  grins  from  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  that  side  of  the  House.     How- 
ever, a  man  must  not  permit  himself  to  be 
turned   away  from  the  subject  by  such 
matters  ;  they  had  an  imperative  duty  to 
perform,  and  they  must  do  justice  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could  by  ezpreasiog 
their  opinions.    The  preternatural  master- 
mindea  lawyer  might  calculate  d  priori  on 
their  decisions,  but  he  would  nevertheless 
discharge  his  duty,  by  moving  to  omit  the 
words  to  which  he  bad  referred.     ¥niat 
was  this  Court,    consisting  of  a   Chief 
Justice  and  three  Puisne  Judges,  to  do? 
A  very  eminent  man  said,  that  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  had  a  vast  deal  to  do ;  mea- 
sure after  measure  had  been  brought  for- 
ward for  reducing  that  Court ;  and  if,  in 
conformity  with  the  Jiat  of  the  man  with 
the  master-mind,   this  Bill   was  passecti 
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they  would  yet  have  to  revise  their  owd 
acty  and  to  pension  these  Judges  off — 
tbey  must  have  a  little  of  the  otium  cum 
digniiate.    They  were  very  robust  Judges 
now,  flourishing  Judges,  but  the  House 
must  look  forward  to  their  future  comforts 
and    enjoyments,  and  provide  a  retiring 
pension  for  them,  in  addition  to  a  iibersJ 
salary  while  they  were  acting.  He  request- 
ed hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  voted,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  his  request  could  do  no 
pOMible  harm,  to  consider  with  him  for  a 
molnent  what  these  Judges  would  have  to 
do ;  they  were  very  able  persons,  and  no 
doubt  would  be  very  willing  to  work — but 
what  work  was  cut  out  for  them  to  do  ?  It 
was  calculated  that  all  this  business  might 
be  done  in  the  course  of  fifty  or  sixty  days 
in  the  year;  that  was  to  say,  Judicial  days, 
from  ten  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the 
afternoon.    This  was  about  the  period  in 
which  the    Lord   Chancellor    could  get 
through  the  business;   so  there  was  at 
least  one  consolation  in  the  constitution  of 
this  Court — the  Judges  would  not  exhaust 
themselves,  they  would  not  spoil  their  con- 
stitutions with  hard  work,  but  they  would 
remain  in  the  full  possession  of  their  bodily 
and  mental  faculties.    The  labour  of  these 
Judges  would  not  be  adequate  to  the  sa- 
laries they  were  to  receive,  and  the  House 
was  appointing  Judges,    whose  judicial 
labours  might  be  embraced  within  a  period 
of  two  months.      The  learned  Solicitor 
General  smiled  at  that — he  was  very  glad 
to  see  it.    Perhaps  he  would  oblige  them 
with  a  contradiction,  or  perhaps  he  would 
depute  some  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  side 
of  the  House  to  do  so.    There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  there  should  be  an  immediate 
appeal  from  the  Court  below  without  tra- 
velling through  these  other  Courts.     Sup- 
posing the  Court  to  be  necessary,  where 
was  the  necessity  for  four  Judges  ?    If  an 
intermediate  Coui't  was  really  necessary, 
one  Judge,  eminent  as  the  Chief  Judge  of 
this  Court  was  to  be,    would  be  amply 
suflScienL     He  should,  therefore,  move  for 
the  omission  of  that  part  of  the  clause 
which    provided    for    the    three  Puisne 
Judges.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  addressed  the  House  last  night 
said,  he  should  not  reply  to  the  vulgar 
attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  subject  of  patron- 
age.    His  hon.  and  learned  friend,   for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life 
liad  been  much  better  and  much  more 

profilablj  employed  than  in  that  House,  It 


certainly  would  have  been  infinitely  better 
for  him  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell)  iiad  he 
like  his   hon.    and   learned   friend    em- 
ployed his  time    elsewhere,  than  within 
those  walls.     When  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  stated  that  the  imputation  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  of  a  desire  to  create  pa- 
tronage, was  so  extremely  vulgar  that  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  reply  to  it, 
he  would  assure  him,  that  had  he  been  a 
Member  of  that  House  during  the  last  ten 
years,  he    would  over  and   over  again, 
have  heard  imputations,  at  least  of  equal 
vulgarity,  from  his  Whig  associates,  while 
they  were  sitting  on  that  side  of  the  House. 
He  had  been  constantly  listening  to  these 
vulgarities  from  the  Whig^ — to  vulgar  as- 
sertions upon  the  smallest  matters — objec- 
tions in  duodecimo,     A  right  hon.  friend 
of  his,  now  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
had   often  been  extremely  vulgar  upon 
matters  of  this  kind — sometimes  accom- 
panying the  vulgarity    of  his  objections 
with  a  little  wit— -sometimes  with  a  little 
acrimony.     But  all  had  been  exhausted 
on  but  trifling  subjects,  which,  as  compared 
with   the   monstrous  folio  of  patronage, 
which  would  result  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
from  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  was  like 
the    most    diminutive    of    all    diamond 
editions.       Objections    to    little    pocket 
volumes,    mere    24mos.,  he  had   never 
heard  complained  of.     Indeed,  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
had  gained  no  inconsiderable  merit  among 
their  party  for  their  industry,  ingenuity, 
and  cunning  in  raking  up  petty  grounds 
of  objection.     But  when  they  came  to  this 
elephant  folio  of  patronage,  amounting  to 
some  26,000/.  a-year,  any  objection  to  it 
was  mixed  up  with  the  idea  of  vulgarity. 
If  to  object  to  such  an  amount  of  patron- 
age which  was  needlessly,  wantonly  pro- 
posed to  be  introduced,  was  vulgar,  doubt- 
less he  was  the  vulgarest  of  men.     Al- 
though they  had  not  yet  seen  an  official 
list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  it 
was  intended    to  appoint  to  the  offices 
which  would  be  created  by  this  Bill — he 
was  aware  that  the  son  of  an  illustrious 
friend  of  his,  the  late  Lord  Erskine,  would 
be  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  new  Bankrupt 
Court.     My  Lord  £rskine  and  he  were 
friends,  although  he  was  a  very  eminent 
Whig,  and  he  was  then,  as  now,  and  as  he 
should  always  continue  to  be,  a  Tory.    If 
he  compared  my  Lord  Brougham — preter- 
natural man,  though  he  be — with  my  Lord 
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Erskine,  who  in  many  respects  was  the 
equal  of  any  man  who  ever  filled  the  office 
of  Chancellor,  he  thought  that,  upon  the 
point  of  patronage,  at  least,  my  Lord 
Erskine  had  the  advantage.  The  morning 
after  that  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal, 
he  had  a  long  discussion  with  him  upon 
the  subject  of  the  list  of  Bankrupt  Com- 
missioners, and  indeed  upon  the  business 
of  bankruptcy  generally.  What  was  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  conduct?  As 
Chancellor  coming  newly  into  office,  he 
.  had  the  undoubted  right  of  removing  every 
one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
his  predecessor;  of  placing  them  upon 
the  retiring  Pension-list,  and  of  appoint- 
infi;  other  persons  of  his  own  selection,  and, 
if  he  chose,  in  his  own  interest  or  belong- 
ing to  his  own  political  party,  to  the  va- 
cancies thus  created.  But  what  did  he 
do?  To  his  immortal  honour,  although 
several  of  them  were  violently  opposed  to 
him  in  politics,  and  had  written  and  pub- 
lished strong  and  virulent  pamphlets  against 
him  and  his  political  friends,  he  did  not 
displaceoneofthem.Oncof  these  pamphlet- 
eers, Mr.  Bowles,  had  distinguised  hmisclf 
beyond  any  other  for  the  violence  of  his 
attacks  upon  the  Whigs,  so  much  so  as 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  whole  of 
that  party.  When  my  Lord  Erskine, 
therefore,  was  appointed  to  the  Woolsack, 
many  of  his  party  pointed  out  to  him  the 
propriety  of  removing  Mr.  Bowles  from  his 
office.  He  had  seen  several  letters  written 
to  the  noble  Lord  upon  the  subject,  from 
men  of  considerable  eminence.  He  was 
not  sure,  indeed,  whether  Mr.  Fox  was 
not  one  of  those  who  desired  that  Mr. 
Bowles  might  be  removed.  But  Lord 
Erskine,  although  he  had  the  right  to 
displace  every  man  upon  the  list  of  Com- 
missioners of  Bankrupts,  declared  that  not 
one  should  be  removed  upon  any  party  con- 
sideration whatever.  He  remained  true 
to  his  word.  Not  a  single  Commissioner 
was  displaced  ;  and,  what  was  more,  the 
individuals  who  filled  the  various  other 
offices  connected  with  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, whom  the  Chancellor  had  power  to 
remove  at  pleasure,  were  left  by  Lord 
Erskine  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
their  places.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the 
last  Whig  Chancellor — unmindful  of  party- 
feelini^s  where  party-feelings  should  not 
operate,  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  the 
right  of  demolishing  the  list  of  Bankrupt 
Commissioners  appointed  by  bis  prede- 1 


cessor,  for  the  sake  of  courting  patrona|re 
by  appointing  another  of  his  own.  There 
was  now  another  Whig  Chancellor ;  tod 
what  did  he  do  ?  His  friends  had  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  more  than  mortal. 
The  angel  Gabriel's  sword  certainly  coald 
not  be  more  sweeping  or  more  trenchaot 
than  this  preternatural  Chancellor's  Acts. 
By  the  Bill  which  he  had  introduced,  the 
Septuagint,  as  the  seventy  CommissioDcn 
had  been  whimsically  called,  was  to  be 
sliced  off  from  the  body  corporate  of  ju- 
dicial administrators;  and  a  new  Court, 
consisting  of  an  eminent — he  believed  tiot 
a  superhuman — Chief  Judge,  three  Puisne 
Judges,  a  list  of  Commissionerst  and  t 
train  of  Official  assignees  all  dependant 
upon  the  appointment  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, was  to  be  soldered  on  in  -its  stead. 
Certainly,  there  was  a  strange  difference 
in  the  conduct  of  the  two  Whig  Chan- 
cellors. He  did  not  pretend  to  say  which 
was  the  more  correct ;  but  that  of  my 
Lord  Brougham,  every  one  must  admit, 
carried  with  it  the  appearance  of  a  desire 
for  patronage.  It  seemed  to  him,  that 
the  Press  was  a  ready  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  Government ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  leading  journals  of  the 
day  taking  a  particular  line  of  conduct, 
he  felt  quite  sure  that  it  was  the  precur- 
sor of  some  political  measure ;  therefore, 
as  a  precursor  to  this  Bill,  they  saw,  in 
one  of  the  leading  papers^  .a  virulent 
scrutinizing,  but  false  description  of  the 
birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  every 
man  who  was  now  a  Commissioner  of 
Bankrupts.  He  did  not  say,  that  in  that 
libellous,  unjust,  and  calumnious  descrip- 
tion, my  Lord  Brougham  was  a  partf dp- 
tor  ;  he  did  not  suppose  that  he  was. 
But  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  suited 
to  his  purpose,  because  nothing  could 
tend  more  to  lower  and  degrade  the  indi- 
viduals attacked,  in  the  estimation  of  tbtf 

House  and  of  the  country ;  and  consequently 
nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  recon- 
cile Parliament  to  their  removal  from  office, 
and  to  the  substitution  of  a  different  tribu- 
nal for  the  administration  of  that  branch 
of  the  law  which  was  previously  intrusted 
to  them.  He  had  rcaa  the  attack  of  the 
newspapers  upon  the  Commissioners  with 
pain.  He  did  not  know  them  all,  but 
he  was  acquainted  with  many  of  them. 
He  esteemed  them  ;  he  knew  them  (o  be 
men  of  talent,  of  honour,  of  untarnished 
character.  He  knew  the  attack  which 
had  been  made  upon  them  to  be  false  uA 
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cmlumniouB.  Did  it  follow,  because  a  man 
held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
rupts that  he  must  therefore  he  dishonest 
— his  private  character  bad — his  public 
conduct  disreputable?  He  could  not 
suppose  that  any  hon.  Member  would  al- 
low his  mind  to  be  prejudiced  by  such  il- 
liberal notions  as  these — notions,  whidi 
the  or^ns  of  the  Government  had  been 
at  such  puins  to  inculcate.  Without 
troablin^r  the  House  at  any  greater  length 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  believing 
that  one  Judge  would  be  sufHcient  to  con- 
stitute the  proposed  Court  of  Review,  he 
bejrged  leave  to  move  that  the  word  •'  Chitff* 
before  the  word  "Justice,"  and  subse- 
quentlj  the  words  **  three  Puisne  Judges" 
should  be  left  out  of  the  clause. 

On  the  question  being  put — 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  did  not  rise  to 
niuke  any  observations  upon  the  question 
before  the  House,  of  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  could  know  very  little,  but  upon 
which  he  should  not  hesitate  to  have  his 
vote  guided  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
who  had  just  sat  down,  in  whof^e  judg- 
ment, honesty,  integrity  and  straightfor- 
wardness of  purpose  he  had  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence.  His  object  in  rising 
was,  to  state  that  in  the  course  of  the  la- 
boors  which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  undergone  upon  this  Bill,  and  upon  the 
Reform  Bill,  notwithstanding  the  attacks 
which  had  been  made  upon  him  this  even- 
ing, that  no  man  ever  more  distinguished 
himself  in  that  House  for  an  uncompro- 
mising independence,  for  strictconsistency, 
unflinching  integrity,  or  for  a  brave  and 
gallant  vindication  of  every  political  sen- 
timent that  he  ever  uttered,  than  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend.  And  aUhou<;h  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  might  have  attacked 
others,  and  been  himself  attacked,  he 
would  undertake  to  say,  that  during  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  no  man 
nad  laid  in  a  greater  stock  of  admi- 
ration from  his  friends,  and,  if  not  of  ad- 
miration, at  least  of  respect  from  his  op- 
ponents, than  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Boron ghbridge.  As  he  was  com- 
pelled from  illness,  and  other  circum- 
stances, to  leave  town  to-morrow,  he 
could  not  help  availing  himself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  express  his  heartfelt  thanks 
to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  for  the 
course  which  he  had  pursued  upon  the  two 
great  measures  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  during 
tha  present  Session  of  Parliament.    As 


one  of  the  many  who  had  admired,  and 
who  felt  indebted  to  him  for  the  unwearied 
exertions  which  he  had  made,  he  had  ut- 
tered these  sentiments  with  a  sincerity 
which  nothing  could  exceed. 

'Yh^  Attorney  General  did  not  rise  to  en- 
gage in  any  contestwith  the  hon. and  gallant 
Officer  upon  the  subject  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend's  conduct,  either  upon  that 
Bill  or  upon  the  Reform  Bill.  Upon  botli  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend's  opinions  had  dif- 
fered from  his;  but  believing  them  to  be  the 
honest  conviction  of  his  mind,  he  did  not 
blame  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
advanced  them.  He  was  far  from  claim- 
ing for  himself  any  particular  confidence 
from  his  friends.  But  it  was  quite  cer- 
tain, that  upon  a  question  of  such  a  de- 
scription as  that  now  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  confidence  in  par- 
ticular individuals  roust  go  far  to  influence 
the  votes  of  the  majority  of  Members,  be- 
cause, from  the  nature  of  the  question  it 
was  impossible  that  many  should  be  able 
to  understand  it.  Therefore  he  trusted 
that  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  upon  the  absence  of  several  hon. 
Gentlemen  from  the  argument,  who  were 
present  at  the  division,  would  not  1)e  al- 
lowed to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
who,  upon  a  question  of  this  kind,  were 
perfectly  justified  in  placing  reliance  upon 
those  public  men  in  the  propriety  of  whose 
opinions  and  conduct  they  felt  confident. 
To  these  observations  he  must  take  the 
liberty  of  addinsr,  that  there  never  was  a 
measure  in  the  House  of  Commons  more 
amply  considered,  more  fully  discussed  in 
d(;tai],  than  this  had  been.  It  was  said 
that  the  Bill  had  been  hurried  through  its 
ditlerent  stages  with  an  impetuosity  which 
nothin;;  could  warrant,  and  that  the  House 
had  bfon  driven  into  the  consideration  of 
it,  at  late  and  unreasonable  hours  of  the 
night.  He  should  like  to  know  whose 
fault  that  had  been?  They  had  been 
anxious,  on  many  occasions,  to  go  into 
the  discussion  of  the  Bill  early  in  the 
evening;  but  how  had  they  been  pre- 
vented ?  By  incidental  discussions  upon 
inconsiderable  subjects,  raised  and  swollen 
out  to  inordinate  length  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
Thus  they  had  been  prevented  from  bring- 
ing this  subject  forward  until  a  late  hour; 
but,  neverrheless  he  contended  that  the 
measure  had  been  well  considered  and  fully 
argued.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
member  for  Boroughbridge,  among  other 
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grounds  of  admiration,  might  certainly 
claim  for  himself  the  merit  of  having 
kept  his  word  well,  as  regarded  the  con- 
duct which  he  promised  to  pursue  upon 
this  Bill.  As  long  ago  as  that  day 
fortnight,  he  stated  his  determination 
to  interpose  every  objection  that  his  in- 
genuity could  suggest  to  the  progress  of 
the  Bill.  Doubtless  he  had  fulfilled  that 
pledge,  for  he  had  this  night  for  the  third 
time  advanced  the  very  same  argument — 
for  the  third  time  indulged  in  the  same 
series  of  extraneous  and  irrelevant  raillery. 
Such  conduct  was  hardly  consistent  with 
parliamentary  fairness.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  said,  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  Bill  was  to  be  pressed  for- 
ward at  this  period.  Perhaps  he  would 
allow  him  to  state  the  history  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  to  explain  why  it  had  been  de- 
layed so  long.  On  ^the  23rd  of  February 
last  it  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  It  was  not  founded  upon 
any  theory  or  fancy  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  but  upon  the  combined  opinions 
of  many  eminent  persons.  At  the  time  of 
its  introduction,  its  nature  and  its  intended 
operation  were  fully  explained.  It  was 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  of 
Lords — it  was  printed  and  circulated 
— it  became  matter  of  universal  discussion, 
both  at  the  Bar,  and  among  mercantile 
and  commercial  men  in  the  City — its 
progress  was  delayed  by  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  when  the  new  Par- 
liament assembled,  it  was  again  brought 
forward.  It  had  been,  maturely  con- 
sidered by  the  parties  most  interested  in 
it.  But  again  its  progress  was  delayed 
— not  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had 
presumed,  for  the  sake  of  pushing  it  off 
to  the  end  of  the  Session,  then  to  be  car- 
ried in  haste,  and  without  due  consideration, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  two  noble  and  learned  Lords  who 
were  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion upon  the  third  reading  in  the  other 
House.  Thus  it  was  prevented  from  being 
carried  through  its  final  stage  in  the  other 
House  as  early  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  But  had  it  now  been  but  a  very 
short  time  in  the  House  ?  At  least  a  fort- 
night had  clasped  since  he  first  brought  it 
forward,  so  that  there  really  had  been 
plenty  of  time  to  give  it  all  the  consider- 
ation that  it  could  possibly  require.  He 
regretted  the  course  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bridport  had  taken  in  the  discuss- 


ing of  this  measure,  because  he  did  not 
think  it  a  very  fair  one.  The  only  real 
objection  that  he  now  heard  from  bis  hon. 
and  learned  friend  was,  that  he  thooglH 
the  Commissioners  would  constitute  a  very 
efficient  tribunal.  As  to  variety  of  ap- 
peals he  said,  "  You  may  avoid  uncer- 
tainty, but  you  will  not  save  ezpense,  nor 
prevent  delay."  Expense  and  delay  were 
the  offspring  of  uncertainty,  and  by  pro- 
viding against  the  one  evil,  the  two  otnen 
were  effectually  prevented.  Expenae  aad 
delay,  then,  vanished  with  the  remofal  of 
uncertainty.  No  doubt  a  variety  of  ap- 
peals was  troublesome,  but  by  this  BiU 
they  were  so  arranged  as  to  be  made  al- 
most immediate,  so  that  little  delay  coaU 
result  from  them.  Hehad  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  this  short  statement  to  the 
House,  in  explanation  of  the  progress  of 
the  measure,  and  of  the  reason  of  its  being 
introduced  there  at  that  period  of  the 
Session.  He  had  now  only  to  hope  that 
they  should  be  allowed  togo  6ofi^,/£(leinto 
the  merits  of  each  clause,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  in  reference  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  alone. 

Mr.  Wrangham  entirely  concurred  in 
the  views  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Boroogfa- 
bridge,  and  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment which  he  had  moved. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  begged  leave  tosaj 
a  very  few  words  upon  the  question  of  whe- 
ther there  should  be  four  Judges,  or  odIj 
one  Judge  in  this  new  Court.  He  was 
convinced,  that  the  great  advantaee  of  the 
Court  would  be,  that  it  consisted  of  four 
Judges,  and  not  of  one  Judge.  To  cone 
from  Lord  Bacon  to  Mr.  Angelo  Taylor  he 
would  observe  that  that  hon.  and  {earned 
Gentleman,  who,  during  his  Parliamentary 
career,  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  at- 
tention to  consider  of  measures  for  a  re- 
form of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  alwavs 
contended  that  three  Judges  should  sit  n 
equity.  Even  now,  upon  great  occasions, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  borrowed  asaistanoe 
from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commoa 
Law  Courts.  The  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Court,  too,  which  had  only  been  recently 
established,  had  three  or  four  Judges. 
Another  advantage  arising  from  this  Cmirt 
being  constituted  of  four  Judges  would  be, 
that  while  three  were  sitting  and  dectding 
questions  of  law,  the  other  might  be  tit- 
ting  with  a  Jury,  to  try  questions  of  fact 
This  A  ppeal  Court  should  not,  therefiMe,  be 
confin^  to  a  single  Judge,  m  IdhedcdsiM 
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of  foar  Judges  was  likely  to  carry  more 
■uthority  with  it  than  the  decision  of  one 
Jadge.  In  the  case  of  a  high  and  respon- 
sible officer,  such  as  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
it  might  be  expedient  to  have  only  one 
Judge  ;  but  the  attempt  was  likely  to  fail 
in  a  case  like  the  present.  If  there  was 
to  be  a  Court  of  Appeal  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  it  was 
indispensably  necessary  that  there  should 
be  more  than  one  Judge.  Dr.  Paley  made 
use  of  the  expression,  that  in  all  Courts 
of  Appeal  there  should  be  more  than  one 
Judge;  and  he  added,  that  it  appeared 
to  hiniy  that  four  was  the  most  convenient 
number.  For  his  part,  he  would  much 
father  abolish  the  office  of  Vice-chancellor 
than  consent  to  the  change  now  proposed  j 
in  the  constitution  of  this  new  Court  of 
Bankruptcy. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  this  was  a  topic  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  He  regretted  that  the 
House  rejected  the  proposition  for  re- 
ferring the  whole  matter  to  a  Committee 
up-itairs,  for  then  there  would  have  been 
an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  examin- 
ing this  and  other  important  questions, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  treat  in  a  pro-* 

Eer  manner  in  the  short  time  allowed  by 
is  Majesty *s  Government.  He  was  sur- 
priied  at  the  argument  they  had  just  heard 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Stafford;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would 
come  to  this — that  they  ought  to  have 
three  Lord  Chancellors,  except  at  the 
present  time,  when  a  ''  master-spirit*' held 
that  office.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, however,  admitted,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  speech,  that  it  was  always 
possible  to  tind  a  person  adapted  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  that  at,  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  another  per- 
son who  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  sit  by 
himself  in  this  Court.  The  honourable 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  quoted 
authorities  in  favour  of  the  views  he 
had  adopted,  and,  amon^  others,  he  had 
referred  to  the  opinions  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  of  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  on  the 
subject.  He  had  met  in  the  course  of  his 
perambulations  that  day,  the  latter  of 
thete  eminent  authorities,  and  they  had 
entered  into  conversation  on  the  merits  pf 
this  Bill.  And  he  had  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  to  declare, 
that  he  had  never  been  consulted  on  this 

SMiimei  although  he  fully  expected  that 


he  should  have  been,  and  that  be  approved 
of  but  a  very  small  portion  of  i^.  So  much 
for  the  approbation  bestowed  on  the  Bill 
by  one  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's 
authorities.  The  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  had  not  acted  very  fairly 
towards  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
member  for  Boroughbridge,  in  the  course 
of  these  discussions,  in  refusing  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  topics  of  the  highest 
importance  in  connexion  with  this  subject. 
It  was  forgotten  that  the  alterations  in- 
volved in  this  measure  were  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  and  ought  not  heedlessly  to 
be  made.  The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General,  in  answer  to  what  fell  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Bridport,  said,  that  this 
Bill  would  certainly  attain  one  of  the 
three  objects  which  it  was  desirable  to 
attain  with  reference  to  the  Bankrupt-laws 
— namely,  the  removal  of  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  present  proceedings.  He 
sard,  that  if  the  uncertainty  attending  the 
administration  of  the  law  was  done  away 
with,  this  would  do  away  with  most  of  the 
appeals.  It  was  to  be  lamented  that  the 
learned  Gentleman  thought  it  necessary 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  an  attack  of 
this  sort  upon  the  Commissioners,  for  his 
language  implied  that  the  gentlemen  who 
held  these  offices  were  negligent  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  the  author  of  this  Bill, 
would  assuredly  never  lend  hiioself  to 
attacks  of  this  nature.  He  was  aware  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  did  in  another 
place  make  some  allusions  to  the  Com- 
missioners, but  he  would  not  countenance 
charges  that  had  been  insinuated  against 
them.  All  those  charges  arose  from  the 
learned  Gentleman  labouring  under  a 
total  misapprehension  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  from  his  being  quite  unac- 
quainted with  its  real  circumstances 
The  allusions  were  rather  founded  on 
ignorance  than  upon  any  correct  in- 
formation upon  the  subject.  It  had  been 
said,  that  all  the  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure had  originated  in  one  quarter,  and 
that  it  had  been  made  chieflv  for  the 
purpose  of  delay  or  for  some  other  party 
purpose.  He  reprobated  the  idea  as  abso- 
lutely false  and  groundless ;  and  he  asserted, 
that  only  a  sense  of  duty  had  influenced 
those  who  sat  around  him  in  opposing  a 
Bill  which  proposed  to  reconstruct  a  Court 
of  justice,  when  they  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiring  either  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  changei  or  into  the  probably 
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workings  of  the  new  Court.  As  for  the 
assertion  that  all  the  opposition  originated 
with  those  opposed  to  the  Reform  Bill, 
he  would  merely  mention,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Bridport  had  taken  the  lead 
in  the  opposition.  There  was  no  ground 
for  the  charge  of  unfair  dealing,  and  he 
would  not  be  deterred  from  doing  his  duty 
by  the  throwing  out  of  such  imputations. 
He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  this 
Court  for  several  years,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  from  what  he  had  seen  in  that 
Court,  that  he  believed  all  of  them  were 
extremely  anxious  to  discharge  their  duties. 
As  for  the  charge  of  delay  in  their  deci- 
sions, he  would  refer  to  the  authority  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  behind  him, 
who  stated  that,  of  the  600  bankrupt  peti- 
tions brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  within  a  certain  period, 
only  fourteen  were  appeals  from  their  de- 
cisions. In  the  list  to  which  he  belon^d 
for  upwards  of  seven  years,  there  was 
only  one  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  confirmed  their  decision.  The  most 
unfair  charges  had  been  brought  against 
the  Commissioners,  and  imputations  the 
most  groundless  had  been  made  against 
them.  Takin;::  the  system  as  it  stood,  it 
was  impossible  to  perform  the  duties  in  a 
more  exemplary  manner  than  they  were 
executed  by  the  Commissioners.  The  hon. 
member  for  Malton  said,  that  all  those 
offices  seemed  filled  up  without  reference 
to  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  the  person 
appointed.  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  or  to  his  predecessors, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Eldon,  or  Lord 
Erskine,  in  whose  times  all  the  present 
appointments  had  been  made ;  but  such  a 
charge  appeared  to  be  utterly  groimdloss ; 
for  in  a  Parliament  where  each  of  these 
noble  and  learned  Lords  would  be  liable 
to  impeachment  for  such  conduct,  he 
did  not  think  that  any  Lord  Chancellor 
would  act  so  disreputably,  or  perform  his 
duties  in  so  negligent  a  manner.  With 
respect  to  the  question  more  especially 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  it 
was,  on  all  accounts,  better,  in  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  to  have  one  Judge  in  preference 
to  four ;  for,  by  this  means  the  responsi- 
bility was  increased,  and  persons  were 
protected  against  being  compelled  to  go 
into  an  important  question  of  this  nature, 
without  having  sufficiemt  time  allowed  for 
the  examination  of  it.  He  should  only 
fiddy  if  any  one  supposed  that  be  supported 


this  Amendment  merely  from  a  motire  of 
promoting  delay,  that  such  person  wii 
completely  mistaken. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  observed,  that  tlie 
subject  had  occupied  his  attention  for 
several  years,  and  many  eniinenl  men  bid 
spent  much  time  in  investigating  the  bert 
form  of  the  tribunal  for  the  deciiion  of 
cases  of  this  nature.  From  all  the  gob- 
sideration  he  had  been  able  to  give  tlm 
Bill,  he  was  of  opinion  that  many  of  the 
objections  which  now  applied  to  the  adnii- 
nistration  of  the  Bankrupt-laws,  cooU  not 
be  urged  if  a  Court  like  that  now  contem- 
plated were  established.  No  one  intended 
to  cast  any  imputations  on  the  character 
of  the  Commissioners  and  the  objectiooi 
that  were  urged  did  not  apply  to  them,  bat 
to  the  system  under  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  act.  Under  that  system  the  jodicisl 
duty  was  absurdly  and  mischievously  distri- 
buted amongst  a  great  number  of  peisoni, 
so  that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  surbordinatedoty; 
whereas,  being  a  most  important  duty,  it 
should  devolve  upon  only  a  few  peraons, 
and  be  their  sole  and  exclusive  batinen. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  present 
system,  that  the  Judges  were  not  persons 
of  great  responsibility,  and  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  this  Bill  was  to  remedy 
that  evil.  He  would  venture  to  say,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  if  this  new  sys- 
tem should  be  found  to  work  well,  every 
one  of  the  Judges  in  this  new  Court  would 
be  fully  and  completely  employed.  He 
would  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  having  one  or  more  Judges 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as  it  vras  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty,  and  required  much 
attention  before  a  satisfactory  concluskm 
could  be  arrived  at ;  but  it  appeared  that, 
at  least,  the  present  Court  would  be  more 
in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutioDS 
than  such  an  alteration  as  was  proposed 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  Objections 
had  been  made  to  an  intermediate  Court, 
but  by  tliis  course  all  the  process  of  work- 
ing the  Commissions  would  be  settled  be- 
fore the  case  could  come  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Chancellor,  who  would 
have  only  to  rescind  or  confirm  the  judg- 
ment of  the  inferior  tribunal  upon  some 
question  of  laws  and  not  of  fact. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  would,  in  the  first 
place,  allude  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Stafford. 
The  hon.  Member  hoped  that  this  Bill 
would  pass  in  its  present  form.  His 
wishes  would  probably  be  gratified ;  but  H 
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also  probable  that,in  the  course  of  next 
Beasion  some  measure  would  be  submitted 
to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
and  amendine  this  sage  scheme.  There 
coilld  be  little  doubt  that  this  measure 
would  become  the  law  of  the  land,  as  an 
intimation  had  been  given  in  a  hi^h 
^lace,  that  Parliament  was  to  be  kept 
tittiDg  until  it  was  passed.  Such  an 
OHler — which  he  imderstood  was  issued 
from  the  Woolsack  no  later  than  yester- 
day— had  not  been  promulgated  from  the 
davs  of  Wolsey  to  the  present  period  of 
political  freedom.  Fie  hoped  that  similar 
orders  would  not  be  issued  on  other  sub- 
jecta,  and  that  the  master-mind  would  at 
leatt  confine  its  attention  to  measures  of 
this  nature.  In  a  newspaper,  one  of  the 
orsmns  of  the  Government  — the  I/)rd 
Cmhcellor  was  made  to  say,  that  the 
Bankrupt  Bill  shall  pass.  The  Commons 
of  England  were  to  be  mere  automata^ 
not  to  escape  censure  even  for  discuss- 
ing this  measure  in  transitu.  The  House 
of  Commons  had  received  orders  from  the 
Woolsack  tb  pass  the  Bill  without  delay  ; 
he  was  certainly  not  inclined  to  obey  such 
an  order,  and  should,  therefore,  discuss  it 
as  long  as  he  had  anything  to  say  against 
it.  He  was  opposed,  as  an  individual,  to 
such  a  scheme;  and  a  grosser  judicial  job 
or  a  grosserpiece  of  judicial  patronage,  had 
not  been  effected  than  this  Bill  since  the 
time  of  Cardinal  and  Chancellor  Wolsev. 
Since  the  time  of  that  clerical  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, they  had  not  had  the  same  person 
hoMing  the  Great  Seal,  and  also  the 
Archbishoprick  of  York,  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  and  the  deanery  of  St.  PauPs  in 
commemfam,  but  there  was  an  instance  of 
a  lay  successor  of  that  eminent  personage 
manufacturing  a  Court  of  Justice  with 
salaries  of  26,000/.  a-year,  without  any 
ostensible  reason.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween the  eminent  ecclesiastic  and  the 
eminent  lay  Lord,  must  instantly  strike 
the  mind  of  any  man.  The  prudence  and 
economy  of  the  Government  when  some 
40/.  or  50/.  was  saved  by  clipping  and  prun- 
ing was  loudly  boasted  of,  but  when  new 
establishments  were  to  be  formed,  and 
when  thousands  were  to  be  expended, 
lO  that  Ministers  might  have  new  patron- 
age, not  a  word  was  said  of  economy.  Fn 
all  our  Equity  Courts  except  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  there  was  only  one  Judge; 
and  he  should,  therefore,  like  to  see  the 
Pnisne  Judges  of  this  Court  of  Review 
ftrock  oat.     Nine  months  of  the  year 


tbey  must  be  unoccupied,  unless,  indeed, 
their  time  should  be  filled  up  by  being 
made  Commissioners  under  a  bill  with 
wliich  the  Parliament  was  threatened  from 
the  Woolsack — for  the  Cardinal  threat- 
ened the  Peers  as  well  as  the  Commons. 
Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  condition  in 
which  he  should  put  himself  by  presuming 
to  oppose  this  sort  of  usurpation,  and  these 
kinds  of  threats,  he  should  certainly  divide 
the  Committee  on  his  Amendment,  being 
resolved  to  have  only  one  Judge,  in  the  new 
Court,  if  he  could  effect  the  object. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment : — AyeslO;  Noes  71  ;  Majority  52. 

Clause  agreed  too,  and  House  resumed. 
Committee  to  sit  again  the  next  day. 

SroAK  Refining  Bill.]  Lord  Althorp 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
resolving  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Sugar  Refining  Bill. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon  said,  as  they  had 
just  adjourned  the  Bankruptcy  Law  Bill 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
surely  this  Bill  ought  not  to  be  pressed 
forward  ;  and  he  had  hopes,  if  the  business 
was  delayed,  that  some  arrangement  might 
be  made  between  the  parties  interested. 

Lord  Althorp  was  not  aware  that  any 
opposition  was  intended  to  the  Bill.  It 
had  already  heen  postponed  to  give  time 
for  some  arraneement  to  be  come  to,  but 
as  none  had  taken  place,  it  was  necessary 
the  House  should  settle  the  question  ;  the 
Bill  besides  was  extremely  short,  and  they 
might  easily  get  through  it. 

Mr.  Burge  observed,  several  amend- 
ments were  to  be  proposed  which  were 
likely  to  take  up  some  time  in  discussing. 
There  were  hon.  Gentlemen  in  the  House 
who  were  prepared  to  object  both  to  the 
principle  and  details  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Poulctt  Thomson  said,  he  feared 
that  if  the  Bill  was  not  forwarded  one 
stage  during  the  present  evening,  there 
was  a  great  probability  of  its  being  entirely 
lost,  as  the  advanced  period  prevented  any 
further  delav.  As  the  House  had  already 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he 
trusted  they  would  not  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  that  had  been  accordingly  raised. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  then  read. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  said,  solely  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and 
without  any  factious  motives  whatever,  he 
begged  to  move  "  That  this  House  do  now 
Adjourn." 

On  this  Question  the  House  divided ; 
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when  there  appeared — Ayes  12 ;  Noes  49 
— Majority  37.  [After  the  division,  it  was 
intimated  by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill, 
that  they  would  persist  in  again  moving 
the  adjournment  if  the  Original  Motion 
were  persisted  in,  and  Lord  Althorp  con- 
sented to  postpone  the  Committee.] 
Committee  postponed. 

Chain  Cables.]  Mr.  James  said,  be- 
fore the  House  adjourned,  he  wished  to 
present  a  petition  from  certain  manufac- 
turers of  iron,  who  had  recently  discovered 
an  improved  method  of  making  Chain 
Cables.  He  wished  to  state  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, that  the  petitioners  complained 
that  they  had  made  application  to  the 
Navy  Board,  and  no  attention  had  been 
paid  to  their  suggestions.  He  (Mr.  James) 
was  given  to  understand,  for  some  reason 
or  other  which  he  could  not  divine,  that 
the  Navy  Board  refused  to  use  the  best 
sort  of  material  for  the  cables  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  The  petitioners  further  declared, 
that  the  test  used  to  try  the  cables  was  of 
too  little  weight;  they  were  only  tested 
to  bear  a  strain  of  eighteen  tons,  whereas, 
if  they  were  made  of  the  best  iron,  they 
were  equal  to  bear  twenty-four  tons.  The 
subject  appeared  to  him  to  deserve  the 
utmost  attention. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  he  hoped  his 
hon.  friend  remembered  the  petitioners 
were  also  constituents  of  his,  and  therefore 
he  was  anxious,  of  course,  that  every  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  their  supposed 
improvements.  So  far  from  the  subject 
bemg  neglected,  however,  he  could  assure 
his  hon.  friend,  that  the  Navy  Board  had 
directed  one  of  their  surveyors  to  visit  all 
the  iron  foundries  in  the  kingdom,  and 
more  especially  at  Fishguard,  with  refer- 
ence expressly  to  the  construction  of  cables, 
and  after  all  the  evidence  they  were  able 
to  obtain,  the  Navy  Board  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
recommend  the  introduction  of  strap  iron 
cables  into  the  Navy.  He  had  been  given 
to  understand,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
instance  of  a  chain  cable,  such  as  were  at 
present  used,  having  failed,  although  some 
of  them  had  been  in  use  for  upwards  of 
three  years ;  he  had  therefore  come  to  the 
conclusion,  from  all  the  information  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain  on  the  subject,  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Navy  Board  was 
wise  and  proper,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
followed. 


The  Petition  was  read. 

Mr.  James  said,  that  notwithstanding 
what  had  been  said  by  the  right  hoB. 
Gentleman,  he  was  still  of  opinioQ  theK 
cables  ought  to  be  introduced  into  tlie 
public  service.  A  very  strong'  aigaineDt 
in  their  favour  was,  that  they  were  daily 
demanded  for  the  use  of  private  venek. 
They  were  equally  strong  with  othen  and 
had  the  advantage  of  being  much  lighter. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  TaBle. 
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MiiriTTBS.]  Bills.  ReadaUiirdtimt^aiMl 
other  stages,  the  Standing  Order,  iMiqg 
Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  and  dM 
Iraportatioa ;  also  the  Galway  Fianehbei  Afm  (briaAt 
PrcMription.  Committed;  Valuation  of  Laiidi(Inkii^: 
MiUtary  AccounU  (IxeUmd).  Reac^  a  Hoond  tiaa;  Ho^ 
Duties.    Road  a  first  Ume;  Diatillatiaa  (Inlaad.) 

Petitions  presented.  In  fltvour  of  Refbon.  By  WmamL 
GoDKRicH,  ftom  Inhabitants  of  Havaat  and  Aldbomaifi: 
— By  Earl  Grkt,  from  Stronmess,  Barter  Rom,  Srifahsy, 
and  Swanwick.  By  Lord  Kino,  ftom  the  Politkal  Socktf 
of  Warwick,  for  the  abolitioD  of  SlaTcry.  and  fiar  Ow  iift- 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  By  Earl  Osxr,  fkom  ttia  Ro|il 
Bui^hs  of  Scotland,  praying  for  an  alteeatfoo  in  the  Seslcfc 
Reform  Bill  relating  to  the  diaflraaefaiseaiflnt  of  Che  Fife 
district  of  Boroughs.  By  a  Noblb  LfMio,  fkom  tta  I 
Payers  of  St.  Pancnu,  hi  foroor  of  the  VartrMiBilL 


Bankruptcy  Court  Bill.]  The 
Lord  Chancellor, — My  Lords,  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  Petition  from  a  profenional 
gentleman  named  Richardson,  pointiog 
out  several  abuses  in  the  present  system 
of  Bankrupt-laws,  and  calling  on  your 
Lordships  to  pass  the  Bill  lately  introdoced 
to  amend  them.  My  Lords,  in  preseotiDg 
the  petition,  I  cannot  avoid  taking  id- 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  it  afibroi  me 
to  state,  that  I  have  heard  with  great  odd- 
cern  that,  owing  to  misapprehension ,  some 
imputations  have  been  thrown  upon  me — 
no,  I  should  not  state  that,  for  I  hope  I 
am  above  them — but  that  some  cavils  have 
been  made  out  of  this  House — ^where  I 
will  not  say — respecting  my  motives  in 
bringing  forward  the  Bill  to  amend  and 
correct  the  law  relating  to  bankruptcy, 
which  has  received  your  Lordships'  appro- 
bation, and  is  now  before  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  It  has  been  said  by  men 
for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  respect 
— and  by  one,  in  particular,  whom  I  nave 
every  reason  to  value  on  account  of  hb 
professional  and  other  acquirements — that 
I  was  establishing  for  myself  the  enonnoos 
patronage  of  26,000/.  a-year.  Now,  my 
Lords,  it  is  from  an  utter  ignorance  oif  my 
disposition  and  naturei  m  wd)  M  firom  a^ 
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utter  ienorance  of  the  Bill  itself,  that  any 
such  idea  can  prevail — for,  in  place  of  my 
Cfeating  any  such  patronage,  the  Bill  ab- 
solutely reduces  places  now  worth  35,000/. 
to  a  sum  between  17,000/.  and  18,000/. 
That,  my  Lords,  is  the  kind  of  patronage 
I  take  care  to  secure  for  myself  out  of  an 
oflice  which  has  hitherto  enabled  the  per- 
aona  holding  the  Great  Seal  to  provide  for 
the  leveral  members  of  their  families,  and 
out  of  which  the  family  of  Lord  Thurlow 
have  been  in  possession  of  great  ad- 
vantages, having  held  a  sinecure  of 
10,000/.  per  annum  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. All  of  that,  my  Lords,  I  have  abso- 
lutely relinquished ;  so  that  if  any  person 
.who  ever  held  the  Great  Seal  is  liable  to 
he  charged  with  a  love  of  patronage  and 
a  close  adherence  to  the  advantages  of  his 
idace,  I  think  I  am  not  the  person.  I 
have  further  to  observe,  my  Lords,  that 
several  of  my  predecessors  in  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor  have  been  enabled  to 
bestow  places  upon  their  connexions  and 
relatives  of  3,000/.  or  4,000/.  a-year ;  this 
also  I  have  not  done.  It  has  also  been  said, 
my  Lords,  that  I  as  the  Chancellor  wish  to 
have  a  hold  over  the  bar ;  but  I  think  very 
little  of  any  such  consideration.  I  wish, 
of  course,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Bar  ; 
but  my  great  object  is,  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  suitors  of  the  Court ;  and  if  I  suc- 
ceed in  doing  that,  it  will  be  the  only  hold 
which  I  desire  to  have  on  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  system  of  the  Bankrupt- 
laws,  which  the  Bill  1  introduced  seeks  to 
get  rid  of,  certainly  gave  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor a  hold  on  the  Bar  by  the  disposal 
of  seventy  places,  which  he  could  dispense 
as  he  pleased  to  young  men,  who  had  but 
justdrawn  their  gowns  over  their  shoulders. 
That  was  a  sort  of  patronage  which  was 
constantly  dropping  in,  and,  for  the  few 
months  I  have  held  the  Seals,  I  have  had 
no  less  than  six  such  places  at  my  dis- 
posal ;  but,  when  the  Bill  passes,  and  after 
it  is  set  into  action,  I  do  not  expect  to 
have  more  than  eight  or  ten  places  to  give 
away  all  together.  And  so  little  do  I  care 
for  the  patronage  that  the  giving  away  of 
them  wul  throw  into  my  hands,  that  I  as- 
sure you  1  shall  be  heartily  glad  if  any 
person  will  move,  either  in  this  or  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them ;  and  I  dont  care  if  the  Lord  Mayor 
aod  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  or 
the  behchers  of  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
or  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury — 


who  will,  perhaps  be  more  suitable  than 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen — shall  be 
intrusted  with  the  disposal  of  them  without 
my  interference  or  control.  It  is  also  said, 
that  I  set  great  store  by  the  Bill,  and 
am  very  anxious  that  it  should  pass,  but 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Administra- 
tion are  against  it.  Now  I  speak  in  the 
presence  of  my  noble  friend  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Government — certainly 
a  most  insignificant  sort  of  person  in 
the  Administration — and  in  the  presence 
of  my  noble  friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department — certainly 
another  most  insignificant  personage  in 
Administration;  yet  in  the  presence  of 
those  two  most  influential  of  my  colleagues 
do  I  speak  it — and  I  put  it  to  them  if, 
since  I  commenced  these  Law  Reforms,  I 
have  not  explained  each  of  the  measures 
I  proposed  to  introduce  personally  to  them  ? 
I  ask  them  if,  besides  my  communica- 
tions in  the  Cabinet,  I  have  not  gone  into 
the  explanation  of  each  measure  separately, 
and  in  private,  both  of  the  principle  and 
the  minutest  details  ?  And  I  also  ask  them, 
if  I  have  ever  met  their  disapprobation, 
and  if  I  have  not  altered  one  or  two  points 
at  their  suggestion  ?  Because,  though  I 
am  the  only  professional  roan  in  the 
Cabinet,  I  do  not  wish  to  stand  up  too 
much  for  my  own  opinion :  and  I  put  it  to 
my  noble  friends,  before  your  Lordships, 
if  one  single  tittle  contained  in  these  Bills 
has  not  met  the  entire  and  cordial  con- 
currence of  his  Majesty's  Government? 
[Hear ^  from  Earl  Grey,"]  I  did  not  men- 
tion to  my  noble  friends  that  I  should 
make  any  statement  of  this  nature ;  but 
having  done  so  in  their  presence,  I  confi- 
dently appeal  to  them  to  support  and  con- 
firm it.  My  Lords,  it  has  been  said,  in 
another  place,  that  I  am  desirous  of  being 
as  dictatorial  a  Chancellor  as  was  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.  To  this  I  will  only  reply, 
that  I  resemble  him  as  much  in  my 
notions  of  British  law,  as  I  do  in  the  rest 
of  my  conduct  and  character,  and  just  as 
much,  and  no  more,  than  I  do  in  my  de- 
portment towards  the  Monarch  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  serve — towards  the 
colleagues  with  whom  I  am  associated — 
and  towards  the  people  at  large.  I  am 
most  anxious  with  regard  to  the  passing 
of  this  Bill.  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  feel 
the  strongest  desire — a  desire  that  I  shall 
not  lose  but  with  life — to  have  this  Re- 
form become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
There  is  no  sacrifice  of  private  convenience. 
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exhausted  as  I  am  with  incessant  labour, 
that  I  will  hesitate  to  make  to  advance  it, 
and  I  look  with  confidence  to  its  speedy  , 
and  successful  accomplishment.  My  Lords, 
to  my  infinite  astonishment  and  mortifica- 
tion, I  find,  that  in  the  openingof  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  Bill  elsewhere,  a  Budget  ac- 
companied it ;  making  a  provision  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  loss  of  emohi-  . 
ment  and  patronage  it  inflicts  upon  him. 
I  assure  you  that  was  not  done  with  rny  . 
consent.  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  I  only  ; 
knew  that  a  compensation  was  to  be  made  ; 
for  the  family  of  Lord  Thurlow,  and  for 
others  whose  rights  were  to  be  affected  by 
the  remodelling  of  the  Court,  but  1  had  no 
idea  that  the  Bill  was  to  be  clogged  with 
any  provision  for  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
1  expect  compensation,  undoubtedly;  I  will 
not  practise  so  much  hypocrisy  as  to  deny 
it;  but  1  trust  for  that  compensation  to  a 
future  measure  and  to  the  justice  of  a 
future  Parliament.  Your  Lordships  are 
aware  that  i  have  brought  down  the  salary 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  16,000/.  a- 
year  to  8,000/.,  leaving  it  to  the  Lt^.gis- 
luture  to  make  up  a  suitable  provision  in  the 
manner  it  shall  best  think  fit.  <  )f  course 
f  cannot  afford  to  give  up  all  that  sum ; 
and,  if  I  could,  my  successors  have  a  claim 
to  be  considered,  and  I  cannot  be  un- 
just to  them ;  but  I  left  the  arrangement 
for  another  Session,  as  I  was  anxious  that 
nothing  which  personally  concerned  me 
should  clog  the  Bill  in  its  progress.  God 
forbid  that  1  should  not  receive,  or  that 
I  should  prevent  my  successors  from  re- 
ceiving, the  just  rewards  attached  to  the 
high  office  1  at  present  fill.  It  is  wholly 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  Jx)rd 
Chancellor  shall  have  but  7,000/.  or 
8,000/.  a- year,  while  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench  has  10,000/.,  his  office 
being  for  life,  while  the  Lord  Chancellor 
is  only  appointed  during  ple^isurc.  I  feel 
assured,  however,  that  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  Parliament  will  not  permit  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  to  be  reduced  in 
emolument  from  20,000/.  to  perhaps  about 
7,500/.  per  annum,  if  it  be  only  on  the 
account  of  the  policy  of  maintaining  the 
Great  Seal  upon  such  a  fooling  as  to/nake 
it  an  object  worthy  of  the  ambition  of 
lawyers  in  the  very  highest  firactice  at  the 
Bar.  At  the  same  time  I  must  repeat, 
that  I  postponed  the  consideration  of  the 
rcHiring  pension  for  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
or,  of  the  compensation  whieh  he  should 
receive  for  the  reduction  of  the  emolu- 


ments of  his  ofiice,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  these  Bills,  in  order  that  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  BUI  should  not  be 
clogged ;  for  my  great  object  is,  to  carry 
this  Bill  into  operation,  and  to  promote 
that  Reform  or  the  Law  which  I  will 
sacrifice  all  personal  consideration  to  ac- 
complish. 1  beg  pardon,  my  Lords,  for 
having  intruded  upon  your  time;  bat  per- 
haps you  will  agree  with  me,  that  when 
a  man  has  an  explanation  to  make,  kov- 
ever  safe  he  may  be  in  the  hands  of  hit 
friends,  it  is  better  that  he  should  make  it 
in  his  own  person. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Embankments  (Ireland)Bill.]  Hie 
Duke  of  Leinster  moved  the  Uiird  reading 
of  this  Bill 

The  Earl  of  Roden  moved»  that  it  be 
read  that  day  six  months.  Ii^  proposing 
this  Amendment,  he  begged  leave  to  ss- 
surc  the  noble  Duke,  that  his  O|^iosiiion 
to  the  Bill  did  not  arise  from  any  remarki 
made  by  the  noble  Duke  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  discussion,  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  measure  itself,  which  appeared  to  him 
calculated  materially  to  affect  the  rights 
of  private  property.  He  regretted  that  on 
this  account  he  was  unable  to  support  it,  as 
the  Bill  had  been  brought  forward  to  for* 
nish  employment  to  the  poor  of  Ireland, 
who  were  very  much  in  want  of  it,  and  for 
whose  state  he  had  the  deepest  sympathy. 
To  shew  the  effects  of  the  Bill  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  he  would  put  a  case  hypotheticallj. 
Snppose  a  man  possessed  a  property  worth 
300/.  a- year,  and  his  tenants  formed  a  Joint 
Stock  Company.  They  obtained  a  coin« 
mission  to  proceed  with  their  undertaking 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  they  then  ap- 
plied to  Government  for  money  to  proceed, 
and  all  this  might,  be  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor.  The  parties 
commence  the  work  without  reference  to 
the  owner,  who  may  have  opposed  it,  but 
whose  land  would  become  liable  for  the 
money  borrowed,  as  the  money  would  be 
advanced  only  on  the  security  of  such 
land. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  ssLxd^  such  an  un- 
dertaking could  not  be  commenced  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  landed  proprietors  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Karl  of  Roden, — Well,  then,  sup- 
pose such  a  Joint  StOi.*k  Company  fails, 
who  would  then  be  responsible  f  He 
apprehended  the  land  would  be  liable  to 
Government. 
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The  Harqub  of  Westmeath  said,  he  pre^ 
aamed  the  money  would  be  secured  in  a 
manner  which  would  obviate  all  difficulty, 
aJthough  he  was  ready  to  allow,  the  laud 
night  be  ultimately  liable,  as  was  the  case 
in  all  a«8eisments  of  such  a  nature.  He 
•hould  have  wished  to  see  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  less  complicated,  but  at  the  same 
time,  be  could  overlook  that  defect,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  tend  to  furnish  employ- 
inent  for  the  peasantry,  which  was  so  very 
mach  wanted  in  Ireland. 

The  Duke  of  Wellinyton  said,  he  was 
of  opinion  a  measure  of  this  nature  ought 
to  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
The  subscription  required  by  the  Bill  in 
order  to  constitute  one  of  these  Joint  Stock 
Companies  might  turn  out  a  juggle,  and 
a  lien  might  be  thus  obtained  upon  the 
land  to  the  amount  of  the  money  advanced 
by  Government,  by  means  of  an  actual 
oonapiracv.  He  considered  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  most  objectionable. 

The  Marquis  of  Lnnsdown  begc:ed  to 
observe,  in  reply  to  the  noble  Duke,  that 
DO  works  could  be  undertaken  without  the 
consent  of  the  great  majority  of  the  landed 
proprietors  in  the  nei;j;hbourhood,  and  it 
would  be  found  that  evi'ry  necessary  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  in  the  Bill  to  pro- 
vide against  any  improper  appropriation  of 
the  funds  supplied  by  Government:  further 
he  wished  to  observe,  that  the  measure 
had  been  thoroughly  sifted  and  examined 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  it 
had  there  obtained  the  consent  of  the  prin- 
cipal landed  proprietors  who  were  most 
likely  to  be  afllctcd  by  its  operations  and 
provisions.  It  was  obvious,  that  to  complete 
any  extensive  drainnge,  there  must  be  a 
compulsory  measure  where  the  consent  of 
manv  persons  had  to  be  procured,  or  there 
would  be  no  drainage  at  all. 

Viscount  Lor  ton  said,  the  Bill  had  been 
brought  forward  under  the  plausible  pre- 
text of  furnishing  eniploymoiit  fur  the  poor : 
he  feared  it  would  fail  in  that  object,  while 
its  worst  feature,  the  invasion  of  private 
property,  would  be  effectual.  On  that 
account  he  mu.st  object  to  it 

The  House  divided  on  the  Original 
Motion  :  Ayes  38  ;  Noes  20 — Majority 
18.     Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


■«<*««  »^«<r  #««#  — 


HOUSK    OF   COM  MONS, 
Friday,    October  14,   1831. 

UiirVTn.1  New  Wr'.U  urd«ied.  For  TaviiUxk.  in  (he 
poooi  of  lAnd  WiLLi/M  Rl&nci.l,  who  had  aci-eiHed  ike 
Chihcrn  Hundredi. 


New  Member  iwom.    Hov.  Donalo  OQthni,  tat  Fodkr- 

•hire. 
Dills.    Read  a  third  timet  Dbtillatkm  (Iiriand.)    Read  • 

first  time;  Pnacriptioo  and  Tithe  Compoaitioii. 
Petition  presented.    By  Mr.  Wiuca,  fTom  the  Mcmben  of 

the  Provident  Society,  Conham,  for  the  AmcndaienC  of 

the  Friendly  Societies  Act. 


PiUiKiM  Tax— IxDiA.]  Mr.  Wilks 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  Rector  and 
other  respectable  Inhabitants  of  Stafford, 
prayings  for  the  abolition  of  the  Pilgrim 
Tax  in  India,  and  that  the  hereditary 
estates  of  Hindoos  might  not  be  forfeited 
by  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  begged  leave  to 
support  the  prayer  of  the  j)etition.  He 
was  anxious  to  see  the  Christian  religion 
extended  throughout  the  world,  but  he  at 
the  same  time  thought,  that  the  religion  of 
our  fellow-subjects  in  India  ought  to  be  as 
little  as  possible  interfered  with.  He  had 
never  understood  that  Hindoos  lost  their 
estates  on  changing  their  religion. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  said,  he  fully  con- 
curred in  the  praver  of  the  |)etition,  but 
he  entreated  the  House  to  be  cautious  how 
they  dealt  with  such  kind  of  petitions.  At 
the  present  moment  when  education  was 
geneially  diffused  throughout  India,  and 
the  lanjjTuage  of  this  country  extensively 
understood,  such  petitions  attracted  much 
attention,  and  the  consequences  of  their 
being  discussed  in  that  House  were  likelv 
to  bo  more  important  than  hon.  Mcmbera 
calculated  on. 

Mr.  Willcs  said,  he  could  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  cause  excitement  in  India, 
where  the  Hrltish  empire  depended  almost 
wholly  on  the  influence  of  opinion.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  great  distinction 
between  tolerating  the  religions  of  the 
country,  and  sanctioning  acustom  by  which 
pilgrim  fanciers  collected  together  a  num- 
ber of  unhappy  devotees  from  districts  of 
the  ruuntry,  and  received  a  sum  of  money 
for  t^ach. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  said,  the  petition 
just  presented  referred  to  a  practice  of 
great  importance,  and  the  collection  of 
revenue  from  such  a  source  was  extremely 
objectionable. 

Mr.  C Hilar  Fcrgusson  obsorved,  tlml 
the  petition  stated,  that  the  Hindoos  lo8l 
their  inheritance  on  Ixing  converted  to 
Christianity,  but  he  could  declare,  that 
theie  was  no  one  instance  of  a  native  beinjj^ 
deprived  of  his  inheiitunce  fioin  snrli  a 
cause,  and  he  would  further  alliiin,  that 
there  was  not  a  Court  within  the  provinces 
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ruled  by  the  East-India  Company  which 
would  enforce  such  a  law. 

Mr.  Astell  remarked,  that  any  discussion 
on  such  a  question  could  not  advance  the 
object  of  the  petitioners.  He  believed 
that  object  could  be  best  obtained  by 
avoiding  all  angry  discussion. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  said,  he  thought 
the  connection  of  British  authorities  with 
the  ceremonies  of  Pagan  Idolatry  involved 
a  dereliction  of  Christian  principles  on  the 
part  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government, 
which  was  at  once  a  reflection  on  the 
nation,  and  a  proof  that  it  was  not  sincere 
in  professions  of  Christianity.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  the  petitioners,  that  the  man- 
agement of  Pagan  Temples  ought  to  be 
left  to  Pagans  themselves,  and  that  all 
sanction  of  idolatrous  ceremonies  should 
be  withheld  by  a  Christian  Government. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

The  Canadas.]  Mr.  Labouchcre  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  Commons  of 
Lower  Canada,  in  Provincial  Parliament 
assembled,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Act,  6th  George  4th,  providing  for  the  ex- 
tension of  feudal  and  seigniorial  rights 
and  burthens  on  land  in  the  said  province. 
As  the  House  had  already  taken  measures 
to  obviate  the  evils  which  had  resulted 
from  that  Act,  he  only  presented  (.his 
petition  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  most  striking  instance  of  the  mischiefs 
which  might  be  inflicted  on  a  colony  by 
misinformed  and  hasty  legislation.  The 
evils  resulting  from  the  Act  had  been  re- 
paired so  far  as  the  power  of  the  House 
extended,  but  property  to  a  large  extent 
had  been  lost  and  sacriflced  by  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  that  Act. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Labouchere  had  to  present  another 
Petition  from  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Lower  Canada,  which  was  agreed  to  una- 
nimously, and  comprised  a  long  list  of 
grievances,  from  which  they  prayed  redress 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  would 
not  fatigue  the  House  by  going  through 
these  grievances  at  large,  which  it  was  not 
likely  many  hon.  Gentlemen  would  com- 
prehend or  pay  attention  to;  but  from 
this  very  circumstance  he  derived  the 
strong  argument,  and  which  also  was  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  that  it  was  most 
advisable  to  meet  the  evils  effectually  of 
which  the  petitioners  complained,  by  ena- 
bling the  colonies  to  manage  their  own  con- 
cerns in  their  own  way,  so  that  the  colonial 


Legislators  could  redress  the  grievanoei 
of  their  constituents  without  bebf 
compelled  to  come  to  this  country  fiat 
the  purpose.  This  would  be  going  al 
once  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  for  it  was 
plainly  impossible  the  present  state  of 
affairs  could  long  remain,  as  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Canada,  although  miSDi- 
mous  on  the  subject  of  these  griefanoei, 
did  not  possess  the  power  to  remedy  thesi. 
The  principal  complaints  contained  in  the 
petition,  related  to  the  Legislative  Councils, 
which  the  petitioners  affirm  are  composed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  wholly  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  colony,  being  con- 
nected with  it  by  no  ties  of  property,  of 
birth  or  affection.  The  petitioners  sin 
complained  of  the  judicial  system,  baths 
was  happy  to  say,  this  part  of  the  com- 
plaint was  in  part  remedied  by  disconnect- 
ing the  Judges  from  political  affairs.  The 
petitioners  also  complained  of  the  deifj 
preserves  of  land,  and  the  alienation  of 
lands  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  College  st 
Montreal.  He  adverted  to  these  specific 
complaints  to  show  how  necessary  it  was 
that  the  colonies  should  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and  he  entreated  the  House  to 
consider  whether  the  time  had  not  arrived 
when  the  whole  system  of  colonizatraa 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated,and the 
connection  between  them  and  the  mother 
country  established  on  a  more  liberal  foot- 
ing, while  means  were  taken  to  improve 
the  institutions  of  the  colonies  themselves. 
By  some  measures  of  this  kind  they  might, 
perhaps,  put  an  end  to  those  feelings  of 
irritation  which  had  so  long  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists.  He  firmly  believed 
this  could  be  done,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Canadas,  who  now  amounted  to 
1,000,000  souls,  might  enjoy  as  much 
happiness  under  the  sway  of  the  British 
monarchy  as  could  be  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  of  any  State  of  the  world.  But 
to  attain  this  great  end  it  was  necessuy 
that  the  institutions  of  the  colonies  should 
be  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  existiog 
therein.  There  were  no  materials  oat  of 
which  to  raise  an  aristocracy  in  the 
Canadas ;  there  were  no  great  and  wealthy 
landed  proprietors  ;  the  inhabitants  were 
all  of  nearly  equal  property  and  perfectly 
of  equal  rights;  from  this  foundation  he 
and  they  considered  that  the  British  Consti- 
tution, as  divided  into  three  branches,  was 
not  applicable  to  their  peculiar  situation. 
He  begged  distinctly  to  declare,  however, 
that    be   was    firmly  attached   to    that 
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Constitation  as  it  existed  here,  but  what 
ke  meant  to  say  was,  that  there  were  cer- 
tain comnmnities  in  which  the  materials  for 
theg^radations  of  ranks  on  which  its  founda- 
tioiis  rested  were  not  to  be  met  with,  and 
lie  considered  the  Canadas  in  that  situation. 
To  prove  that  these  sentiments  were  correct, 
he  would  state  the  fact,  that  in  British  North 
America,  out  of  1«000,000  inhabitants, 
there  were  200,000  landed  proprietors ;  a 
greater  number  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
ation  than  existed  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  institutions  of  any  coun- 
try must  be  so  regulated,  if  good  govern- 
ment was  to  be  the  result,  that  they  must 
meet  the  wants,  and  be  applicable  to  the 
habits  of  the  people  living  under  them. 
The  House  must  not,  therefore,  be  scared 
by  the  phantom  of  democracy,  when 
there  were  no  materials  to  set  up  the  sub- 
stance of  an  aristocracy.  If  an  attempt 
was  made  to  create  one,  it  could  only  end 
in  an  odious  oligarchy.  He  had  the 
high  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  saying,  that 
no  materials  for  an  aristocracy  existed  in 
the  Canadas,  and  though  a  real  aristocracy 
was  a  blessing,  yet  a  sham  one,  having 
DO  root  in  the  soil  or  property  of  the  coun- 
try»  was  the  greatest  curse  that  could  be 
fastened  upon  a  community  which  had 
no  sympathy  with  such  an  institution. 
He  was,  therefore,  fully  convinced,  that 
our  only  permanent  chance  of  going  on 
well  wiui  the  colonies  was,  to  put  the 
Legislative  Councils  on  a  different  footing, 
and  introduce  the  principle  of  election 
into  them.  This  was  the  form  of  the  con- 
stitution of  our  old  American  colonies, 
which  enjoyed  the  most  popular  institu- 
tions in  the  world.  He  had  always  resisted 
the  application  of  principles  drawn  from 
the  United  States,  when  applied  to  Eng- 
land, from  the  very  different  circumstances 
and  habits  of  the  two  countries,  but  it  was 
er|aally  wrong  to  assert,  that  because  in 
England,  from  the  gradations  of  ranks 
and  privileges,  and  the  state  of  society, 
it  was  impossible  to  revert  wholly  to  the 
popular  principle,  that  therefore  that 
principle  must  not  be  resorted  to  in  our 
colonies  where  the  materials  and  construc- 
tion of  society  were  so  wholly  different. 
He  was  l)ound  in  justice  to  declare,  that 
the  colonies  had  been  treated  in  the  most 
kind  and  considerate  manner  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  George  Murray)  who 
lately  presided  over  the  colonial  depart- 
menty  and  that  his  system  had  been 
followed  up  with  great  activity  by  the 
VOL.  VIII.  {JSS} 


noble  Lord  who  had  succeeded  him.  The 
colonists  made  no  complaints  against  their 
governors,  as  connected  with  their  present 
institutions,  but  they  complained  that  these 
institutions  required  amendment.  The 
colonists  expressed  no  distrust  in  the 
administration  of  the  colonial  department 
in  this  country,  and  he  was  certain  their 
confidence  was  retained,  and  with  that  view 
he  would  conclude  by  entreating  his 
noble  friend,  at  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment, not  to  attempt  to  trifle  or  neglect 
this  great  question,  but  to  look  forthwith 
into  the  whole  state  of  the  British  colonies 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  redress  their 
grievances  and  improve  thefr  institutions. 
As  he  understood  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Middlesex,  had  a  petition  to 
present  from  the  other  province  of  Canada, 
on  the  subject  of  the  clergy  reserves,  he 
would  take  the  present  opportunity  to 
declare,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  peace  of  the  colonies,  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  perfect  re- 
ligious equality  established.  He  was  a 
frieud  to  that  Church  in  this  country, 
where  the  majority  of  the  people  professed 
its  doctrines,  but  the  case  was  different  in 
the  Canadas,  and  it  was  perfect  madness 
to  attempt  to  build  up  an  Established 
Church  there.  The  sooner  the  attempt 
was  abandoned  the  better. 

Viscount  Howick  said, he  entirely  agreed 
with  his  hon.  friend,  that  a  petition  coming 
unanimously  from  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  Lower  Canada  was  entitled  to  the  best 
consideration  and  attention  of  that  House. 
He  also  concurred  with  his  hon.  friend,  that 
the  Colonial  Legislatures  ought  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  internal  management  of  the 
affairs  of  their  respective  colonies,  and  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  that 
every  means  should  be  adopted,  which 
could  tend  towards  increasing  the  happi- 
ness, wealth,  and  commerce  of  the  colo- 
nists. These  were  the  principles  which 
he  had  always  advocated,  and  they  were, 
he  was  happy  to  say,  the  principles  which 
guided  the  Administration  of  which  he 
formed  so  humble  a  part.  The  only  case 
in  which  the  House  had  been  called  upon 
to  legislate  with  regard  to  Canada,  since 
the  accession  of  the  present  Ministry  to 
ofHce,  was,  with  respect  to  two  Acts  which 
were  brought  in  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
removing  technical  difficulties.  The  latter 
of  the  two  was  an  Act  to  enable  his  Ma- 
jesty to  consent  to  an  Act  of  the  local 
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Legislature,  for  regulating  the  finaneial 
affairs  of  the  colony.  With  respect  to  the 
complaints  of  the  petitioners,  his  hon. 
friend  had  admitted,  that  the  judicial 
system  had  been  improved.  The  first 
object  of  every  Government  ought  to  be, 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice; 
and  to  obtain  which,  it  was  necessary 
that  those  who  were  to  dispense  it  should 
be  wholly  independent  of  the  executive 
power.  Such  an  independence  had  been 
completely  effected  by  the  present  Govern- 
tnent.  An  Act  had  passed  the  Colonial 
liCgislature,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 


importance,  which  he  would  not  go  into. 
He  was  enabled,  however,  to  state,  tfatt 
means  had  been  taken  to  render  the  ap- 
|X)intment9  to  it  more  popular,  and  to 
gratify  the  |)eople.  He  trusted  these  mea- 
sures would  be  sufficient,  combined  with 
other  alterations  which  were  in  progress, 
to  remedy  the  defects  which  he  allowed 
existed  in  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Assemblies.  If  experience  should  piovv 
that  these  alterations  were  not  sufficient, 
there  would  be  no  serious  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  Government  to  consider  whether 
the  council  ought  not  only  to  be  increased 


noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial    in  numb<T,  but  that  some  modirtcation  of 


Department,  by  which  a  permnncnt  salary 
was  established  for  the  judicial  oflicers, 
and  their  situations  were  made  to  depend 
wholly  upon  good  behaviour,  similar  to 
the  Judges  in  this  country,  who  were 
wholly  independent  of  the  Crown.  They 
were  not  to  exercise  any  political  authority 
whatever  except  the  Chief  Judge,  who 
was  to  bti  a  member  of  the  Council,  be- 
cause it  was  desirable  to  have  a  member 
competent  to  give  legal  opinions  if  that 
was  found  necessary.  Willi  respect  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  estate  attached 
to  the  Jesuits'  College,  that  estate  had 
never  been  diverted  from  its  original  pur- 
poses of  education,  and,  in  future,  it  was 
to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  these  pur- 
poses, under  the  superintendence  of  the 
local  assembly.  Passing  by  other  matters 
of  detail  which  were  in  course  of  being 
remedied,  he  would  beg  to  add  a  i'cw 
words  on  the  subject  of  waste  lands,  and 
the  method  by  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  managed.  Ho  had  no  scruple  in  de- 
claring his  opinion,  that  an  improved  sys- 
tem could  be  devised,  but  he  must  add, 
that  the  fault  of  this  arranii^cnicnt  did 
not  wholly  rist  with  the  ( Jovernment, 
but  was  to  he  ascribed  to  the  incorrect 
notions  entertained  as  to  the  best  manner 
of  disposing  of  this  si)ecies  of  property. 
These  incorrect  notions  were  also  shared 
by  the  local  assemblies.  So  lonu:  as  free 
grants  of  land  were  n»ade,  he  believed  it 
to  be  impossible  but  that  some  abuses 
must  exist,  and  the  only  eflectual  nini-dy 


the  principle  of  its  appointment  shoold 
prevail.  He  trusted,  this  short  ekplaaa- 
tion  would  l)e  satisfactory  to  the  lloose 
and  to  his  hon.  friend,  for  he  woilld  declare, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Department  hid 
distinctly  recognized  the  principle,  tbit 
the  local  Legislatures  of  the  Cahadas  were 
the  best  judges  of  the  principles  to  be 
adopted  in  the  govenmicnt  of  that  country, 
and  of  all  matters  connected  with  its  in- 
ternal economy. 

Mr.  Cronje  Robinson  said,  the  noble 
Lord  had  dealt  largely  in  profession,  but 
that  was  one  of  the  scriou»  complaints  of 
the  colonists,  that  the  endeaTOurs  to  re- 
medy these  grievances  nerer  went  ant 
further.  On  nearly  the  last  dny  of  the 
Session,  they  began  to  discuss  affilirs  of 
vast  importance  to  the  colonies,  when  it 
was  evident  no  useful  amelioration  of  their 
condition  could  be  expected.  Since  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  1828,  which 
con  tain  e<l  a  va^^t  body  of  useful  infortn- 
taion,  littlo  or  nothing  had  been  prac- 
tically done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Canadas.  It  was  wholly  impossible 
for  the  local  Leu'islatnre  to  touch  monr 
of  th(j  grievances.  The  clergy  reserve*, 
for  instance,  were  appropriated  under  sn 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  ihereforc  orie  of 
thr:  most  crying  evils  could  not  be  lessened 
by  the  local  authorities,  in  the  smallest 
degree.  With  respect  to  the  legislative 
cotnicil,  he  very  much  doubted  whether 
tin*  degree  of  popular  feeling  infnsed  into 


was  an  ini))rovement  in  the  sys^tem  of|it  in  the  manner  pi'escrilH^d  by  the  noble 
making  grants.  The  only  other  c|iit*sliou  j  Lord,  woidd  be  sufficient  to  make  it  work 
with  which  he  woidd  trouble  lh(^  llous(^  j  wfll.  Hi' Cully  agreed  with  the  hon.  Ci>n* 
regarded  the  composition  of  ih*?  l('gi>lativ(;  tlenian  (Mr.  Lal)oiichere),  that  it  Was  an 
biHlies.  He  was  free  to  admit,  tli;:t  the  ab^^nrdiiv  to  attempt  to  adhere  to  the 
Ic'uislalivtf  (Otincil  wa^  not  ron.iid  in  iIh>  fotnisni'  the  liritish  ('Unstilulion  in  the 
niusi  unvxreptionable  manner,  but  how  it  ;;()VL*rnn)ent  of  the  Canadas.  He  did  not 
was  to  be  improved  was  u  ([notion  of  great.' mean  to  doubt  the  good  intentions  of  the 
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noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Department,  and  of  those  connected  with 
that  department,  but  he  should  really  be 
better  satisfied  if  they  professed  less  and 
did  more. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  said,  he  felt 
edicd  upon  to  make  a  fuw  observations 
Upon  one  subject,  which  the  hon.  Member 
Wno  prcsetited  the  petition  introduced  at 
the  close  of  his  speech.  He  understood, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  religious  equality  in  the 
Catiadas.  If,  by  that  sentiment,  he  meant 
an  equal  freedom  and  protection  in  the 
worship  of  the  Almighty  to  all  sects  and 

tarlies,  he  fully  agreed  with  him ;  but  if 
e  meant  the  equal  support  of  all  sects,  he 
protested  against  such  a  doctrine.  He 
coald  by  no  means  understand  on  what 
principle  a  Protestant  State  should  equal- 
ize religion  on  such  terms  in  its  colonies. 
If  any  hon.  Gentleman  considered  that  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  discon- 
nected from  the  State,  let  him  bring  for- 
ward a  proposition  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  for  one  would  be  ready  to 
meet  him  ;  but  while  the  Church  establish- 
ment was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  he  could  not  comprehend  upon 
what  principle  hon.  Gentlemen  indulged 
themseWes  in  talking  of  the  equalization 
of  religion.  The  hon.  Member  said,  he 
supported  the  Church  of  England  in  this 
cf^Untry  simply  because  it  was  the  religion 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  with- 
out, as  it  a|ipeare(l,  caring  for  the  truth  or 
principle  of  it.  From  such  latitudinarian 
opinions  he  entirely  dissented.  He  sup- 
ported the  Church  because  he  approved  of 
Its  doctrines,  and  thought  it  an  important 
part  of  the  Constitution.  He  must  also 
protest  against  being  stipposrd  to  acquiesce 
in  the  opinion,  that  our  leligious  establish- 
ments iu  Canada  were  more  extensive  than 
necessary.  To  apply  a  commercial  phrase 
to  things  of  more  importance,  he  believed 
the  supply  was  not  more  than  equal  to  the 
demand. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  listened,  with 
great  satisfaction,  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
hon.  Meml)er  who  had  introdured  the  pe- 
tition, and  with  no  les!^  satisfaction  had  he 
heard  the  reply  of  his  noble  friend.  Fn 
most  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  he  agreed,  with 
the  exception  of  those  ailvaneed  by  the 
hon.  Cienlleman  who  had  last  :iddre!;!;(>d 
the  House,  who  evidentlv  was  not  ac- 
qnaiDted  with  tlie  facts  of  the  case  upon 


which  he  undertook  to  censure  the  ob- 
servations of  his  hon.  friend.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  aware 
that  the  colonial  institutions  in  connexion 
with  the  Established  Church  in  Lower 
Canada,  weakened  instead  of  supporting 
that  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  was 
the  established  religion  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  had  always  been  so ;  and,  therefore, 
the  oidy  question  was,  whether  the  people 
should  have  the  religion  they  liked  best, 
or  be  forced  to  adopt  one  that  other  per- 
sons considered  better  for  them.  He  ad- 
mitted this  case  did  not  apply  to  Upper 
Canada.  But  the  hon.  member  for  Dun- 
dalk  had  equally  misinterpreted  or  niisim- 
derstood  the  sentiments  of  his  hon.  friend 
with  regard  to  the  Established  Church  in 
this  country.  His  hon.  friend  had  never 
meant,  and  certainly  did  not  say,  that, 
because  the  Established  Church  was  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  that 
was  the  cause  of  his  attachment  to  it.  All 
he  meant  to  say  was,  that  such  a  case 
formed  a  strong  ground  for  the  Legislature 
to  support  it — a  reason  which  was  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  state  of  things  in 
Canada,  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  professed  a  different  religion. 

Petition  read. 

Mr.  Labouchcre  moved,  that  it  should 
be  printed  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  begged 
leave  to  observe,  that  he  regretted  he 
should  have  been  misunderstooil.  He  was 
as  (irmly  attached  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Dundalk.  He  be- 
lieved that  Church  was  a  blessing,  and 
not  a  burthen,  to  the  country ;  but 
he  also  believed,  that  the  Church  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Church.  He  knew  also,  that  he  was 
supiK)rted  by  the  unanimous  opinions  of 
the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  of  all  |)er- 
snasions,  with  respect  to  the  religious  in- 
stitutions of  that  colony. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  llnmc  presented  a  Petition,  signed 
by  10,000  Freeholders  of  Upper  Canada, 
praying  that  the  House  would  take  the 
state  of  that  colony  into  their  most  serious 
consideration — would  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  promote  education  ami  religion 
there — would  leave  all  religious  sects  to  be 
provided  for  by  their  various  followers, 
and  would  abolish  all  political  distinctions 
oil  aieoiiut  of  religion.  In  supporting 
the  prayer  of  this  petition,  to  which  he 
requested   the  serious    atientiun    of    the 
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•  House,  he  must,  in  the  first  place,  express 
his  great  satisfaction  at  the  sentiments 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  laid  down  as 
the  acting  principle  of  the  Government 
of  which  he  formed  a  part,  with  regard  to 
our  colonial  policy.  The  noble  Lord  ad- 
mitted, that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
not  the  most  fit  body  to  legislate  for  the 
colonies,  but  that  the  parties  themselves 
ought  to  be  intrusted  with  their  own  legis- 
lation, as  they  must  best  understand  their 
own  interests.  It  only  required  time  to 
carry  that  fair  and  liberal  opinion  into  full 
effect  among  the  colonies.  The  colony 
of  Canada  was  particularly  deserving  of 
the  best  treatment  from  England ;  for  in 
the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger,  the  in- 
habitants had  most  nobly  come  forward 
to  defend  their  country  from  the  attacks  of 
the  United  States,  and  had  defended  it 
successfully,  when  the  troops  sent  out 
from  this  country  would  not  have  been 
alone  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  enemy. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  member  for  Dun- 
dalk,  that  the  sentiments  entertained  by 
that  hon.  Member  were  not  those  entertain- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  who,  in 
this  petition,  had  distinctly  expressed  their 
hope  that  all  religious  sects  might  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  When  he 
recalled  to  the  remembrance  of  the  House 
the  feuds  and  broils,  the  wars  and  civil 
discord,  the  bloodshed  and  cruelties^which 
had  arisen  in  every  State  of  Europe  from 
religious  dissension,  he  thought  the  pro- 
priety of  this  part  of  the  petition  could 
not  be  doubted.  The  petitioners  also  ex- 
pressed their  hopes,  that  all  ministers  of 
religion  should  be  removed  from  places  of 
political  power  in  the  colony.  It  had 
been  said,  that  the  greatest  number  of 
the  Ministers  of  religion  was  composed 
of  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  proved  that  that  was  not  the 
fact;  for,  in  1828,  out  of  236  minis- 
ters of  religion  there  were  only  thirty- 
one  members  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  the  complaint  of  the  petitioners  was, 
that  these  thirty-one  engrossed  all  the 
places  of  profit  and  power  in  the  colony 
so  far  as  the  Church  was  concerned. 
That  these  few  pastors  should  be  elevated 
above  all  other  sects,  and  be  formed  into  a 
dominant  Church,  must  naturally  give 
great  ofience ;  for  the  other  parties,  who 
were  the  most  numerous,  justly  considered 
their  clergy  neglected  and  dep^raded  by 
their  exclusion  from  offices.  To  put  an 
end  to  all  rivalry  of  this  sort,  the  petitioners 


most  justly^  in  his  opinion,  prayed  that 
the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eugtand 
should  be  debarred  from  accepting  offices 
the  duties  of  which  were  inconsistent  with 
those  which  properly  belon^^  to  the 
teachers  of  religion.  The  petitioners  also 
particularly  prayed,  that  each  sect  might 
have  the  power",  throughout  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  of  solemnizing  mar- 
riages according  to  their  own  peculiar 
rites,  of  which  many  of  them  had  km| 
been  deprived,  contrary  to  the  repeated 
and  unanimous  votes  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  He  was,  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  very  happy  to  acknowledge,  that 
this  grievance  would  be  removed  bj  a 
Bill  which  had  lately  received  his  Majesty's 
assent.  They  also  prayed,  that  the  diaiter 
of  King's  College  might  be  uKxliBed,  so  u 
to  put  an  end  to  all  sectarian  tests,  which 
had  the  effect  of  excluding  all  bat  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  boat  the 
College  Council.  At  present,  men  were 
compelled  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
before  they  could  enter  the  Council ;  and 
it  was  the  necessity  of  doing  that,  which 
the  petitioners  wi^ed  to  have  abolished. 
He  considered  thi^  part  of  the  prayer  most 
reasonable  and  proper,  and  that  the  mha- 
bitants  of  Upper  Canada  had  a  just  gcoand 
of  complaint  against  such  a  proviiton. 
Now  that  all  religious  disabilities  had  been 
done  away  with  at  home,  he  hoped  the 
same  measure  of  justice  and  liberality 
would  be  dealt  out  to  the  colonies.  With 
respect  to  the  appropriation  of  land  to  the 
clergy,  the  petitioners  prayed,  that  the 
land  hitherto  exclusively  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Church  Establidiment 
might  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to 
the  education  of  all  classes  of  &  colonists. 
He  fully  concurred  with  the  petitioners  ia 
thinking  that  this  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  he  had  no  doubt  the  House 
would  be  of  the  same  opinion  when  thej 
considered  that,  in  every  province  in  the 
United  States  surrounding  Upper  Canada 
on  all  sides,  provision  was  made  by  the 
legislatures  for  the  education  of  every  child 
without  any  distinction  of  sex  or  reiigioos 
sect.  By  the  legislatures  of  these  provraces 
it  was  provided  generally,  that  wherever 
there  were  fifty  adjacent  houses,  or  evea 
huts,  a  school  must  be  kept  open  finr  six 
months  in  the  year,  and  wherever  the 
number  increased  to  double  that  number 
of  dwellings  a  school  must  be  kept  open 
during  the  whole  year.    Some  plan  le* 
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■embliDg  this  ought  to  be  extended  to 
our  North  American  provinces.  Having 
thus  gone  through  the  principal  points  of 
the  petitions,  as  he  saw  a  right  hon.  Gen. 
Ikmao  (Sir  Gveorge  Murray)  present,  who 
htely  presided  over  the  Colonial  Depart- 
menty  ne  ventured  to  press  the  remarks  he 
hid  made  upon  his  attention,  as  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  considered  the  late  Government 
had  not  acted  with  sufficient  liberality  to 
the  Canadas;  and  thereby  had  caused  them 
to  be  more  dependent  on  the  parent  State, 
which  had  entailed  a  heavy  expense  and 
burthen  upon  this  country.  He  had  always 
maintained,  that  if  colonies  could  not  be 
maintained  with  advantage  to  themselves 
or  the  mother  country,  the  sooner  they 
parted  from  each  other  the  better ;  but  he 
never  said  the  Canadas  could  not  be  made 
most  useful  to  this  country,  and,  at  the 
same  time  be  most  prosperous  in  themselves. 
He  believed,  under  proper  management, 
both  would  be  found  quite  practicable, 
and  therefore  he  hailed,  with  great  satis- 
lactiony  the  appearance  of  a  more  liberal 
system.  He  would  conclude  by  request- 
ing permission  to  bring  up  the  petition, 
and  he  would  add,  that  one  more  replete 
with  argument  and  sound  sense  he  had 
never  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WUks  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition.  He  agreed  in  every  point  with 
the  petitioners,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the 
aame  sentiments  prevailed  in  the  minds 
of  those  illustrious  statesmen  who  had  re- 
cently been  the  great  advocates  for  the 
extension  of  civil  liberty  in  this  country, 
and  who  must  desire  to  see  religious  in- 
tolerance uprooted  from  the  soil  of  our 
colonies.  He,  therefore,  wished  to  attract 
their  special  notice  to  a  petition  which 
sprung  from  one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  colonies — which  had  stood  by  us 
through  good  and  evil  report,  and  was 
ready  to  relieve  this  country  from  all 
financial  charges  on  its  account.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  upwards  of  10,000 
persons  of  all  sects  and  creeds  of  Chris- 
tians, and  in  furtherance  of  its  prayer  the 
resolutions  of  the  meeting  from  which  it  had 
emanated  pronounced  it  expedient  to  sup- 
ply funds  for  the  promotion  of  religion 
and  education  in  the  provinces  generally ; 
that  the  pastors  of  all  sects  might  be  lefl  to 
be  supported  by  the  offerings  of  their  re- 
spective congregations ;  that  all  political 
distiactions  on  account  of  religious 
ftudi  ought  to  cease;  and  the  ministers  of 


all  religions  ought  not  to  have  political 
power ;  that  matrimony  should  be  solemn- 
ized according  to  the  faith  of  the  parties ; 
that  the  charter  of  King's  College  should 
be  revised,  and  the  College  opened  to  all 
denominations  of  people;  and  that  the 
clergy  reserved  lands  ought  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  general  education, 
were  the  wants  and  the  prayers  of  the 
petitioners,  and  the  temper  and  discretion 
with  which  they  were  urged  gave  them 
additional  force.  As  to  the  latter  part 
of  their  prayer,  the  clergy  reserves,  he 
thought,  when  it  was  recollected  that 
they  amounted  to  3,500,000  acres  of  land, 
which  would  yield  an  annual  income  of 
350,000/.  for  a  century  to  come,  the  bare 
statement  was  so  monstrous  that  the  very 
fact  of  declaring  it,  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  a  different  appropriation  of  this 
enormous  quantity  of  land  was  required ; 
and  to  what  better  purpose  could  it  be 
applied  than  for  the  promotion  of  general 
education  ?  When  to  this  it  was  added, 
that,  since  1828,  nothing  had  been  done  to 
ameliorate  and  improve  the  institutions  of 
the  colony,  although  Canada  had  been, 
during  the  intervening  years,  largely  in- 
creasing in  population  and  wealth,  when 
approximation  to  another  State  with  habits 
opinions,  and  interests  similar  to  their 
own,  made  it  necessary  that  every  measure 
should  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  people ;  when 
all  this  was  the  case,  he  must  say,  if 
nothing  were  done,  if  the  same  measure 
of  procrastination  was  continued,  Canada, 
like  the  present  United  States  might  be 
wearied  by  neglect,  which  would  be  much 
to  be  regpretted,  for  she  saw  around  her 
enough  of  evidence  to  assure  her,  that  if 
she  willed  a  separation  it  could  not  be 
withheld.  But  although  the  petitioners 
might  be  conscious  of  this,  they  rather 
appealed  to  the  generous  sentiments  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  British  people  than 
to  their  fears.  He  could  not  believe  their 
hopes  would  be  blighted.  The  same 
liberality  which  was  loosening  the  bondji 
of  bigotry  and  bad  government  at  home, 
would  extend  its  boon  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  colonies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  he  should  not 
have  addressed  '.the  House  upon  this  sub- 
ject unless  he  had  been  directly  alluded  to 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  in  con* 
nexion  with  his  remarks  relatintf  to  the 
policy  of  the  late  Government  with  regard 
to  Canada,    He  trusted  the  sentiments 
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he  had  always  entertained  with  regard  tu 
the  suhjects  to  which  this  petition  referred, 
were  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  House, 
lie  conceived  that  nothin^^  could  be  more 
unfortunate  for  a  State,  than  a  difierence 
of  political  condition  among  its  citizens 
on  account  of  a  difference  in  their  religi- 
ous opinions,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
foreign  to  the  character  of  true  religion  than 
to  be  dragged  forward  and  forced  to  'be- 
come a  party  in  political  strife  and  conten- 
tion. He  could  assure  the  House,  that 
during  the  time  he  held  the  seals  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  there  had  been  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  late  Government  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  making  one  sect  do- 
minant over  the  rest.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  desire  gradually  to  change  the 
old  constitution  of  the  colonies  in  that 
respect.  He,  however,  differed  from  the 
hon.  Member  in  one  respect,  for  bethought 
that  all  sects  ought  not  to  be  left  to  provide 
for  theirown  preachers,  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  make  some  provision  for 
each  of  the  important  sects  in  the  country, 
and  endeavour  to  form  some  link  of  connex- 
ion with  it.  Some  provision,  made  in  that 
manner  by  the  Government,  would  confer 
a  degree  of  respectability  on  the  sect  thus 
provided  for ;  would  connect  it  in  some  de- 
gree with  the  State;  would  prevent  the 
teachers  of  religion  from  being  wholly  de- 
pendent on  their  followers,  and  thus  would 
prevent  them  from  degenerating  into  that 
fervour  of  rehgious  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
which  bordered  on  fanaticism,  and  which 
was  frequently  seen  in  those  who  relied  for 
support  solely  on  their  power  of  exciting 
the  feelings  of  their  congregations,  teach- 
ing, not  truth  but  what  they  found  most 
to  their  own  interests.  It  was  in  con- 
formity with  these  principles  that  pro- 
vision was  made  in  Upper  Canada,  both 
for  the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  clergy, 
and  with  the  intention  of  extending  the 
principle,  as  it  might  become  proper  and 
necessary,  to  the  clergy  of  other  Chris- 
tian sects.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  also, 
that  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member,  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  alteration  made  in 
the  College  charter,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
differences  now  existing  on  religious  ac- 
counts. While  he  had  held  the  seals  of 
office  he  had  suspended  the  operation  of 
that  charter,  having  it  in  contemplation  to 
entirely  abolish  that  distinction,  and  which 
he  certainly  should  have  done  had  he  con- 
tinued in  place.  With  respect  to  the 
Clergy  Reserves,  it  was  his  opinion  that 


they  ought  to  be  the  property  of  the  State. 
He  had  taken  qo  measures,  howeve|f,  to- 
wards carrying  that  opinion  into  eifect, 
because  Acts  bad '  already  be^n  y^ised 
which  permitted  some  portioas  of  these 
lands  to  be  sold,  and  as  that  portiop  had 
not  been  wholly  disposed  of,  there  wu  QO 
occasiop  for  him,  of  course,  to  coom  to 
Parliament  to  authorize  the  sale  of  other 
portions.  It  was  at  all  tinges  bi^  intentiofito 
get  rid  of  that  part  of  the  Coifstitutioa  es- 
tablished for  Canada  in  1791,  by  which  a 
seventh  part  of  the  land  was  set  apart  for 
the  Church,  because  that  Church  was  un- 
able to  bring  it  into  cultivation  itself,  or  of 
letting  it  to  tenants  in  a  country  wheie  (he 
object  of  every  man  was  to  be  a  landed 
proprietor.  The  land,  therefore,  was  whollj 
inetncient  fur  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  grauted ;  further,  it  became  a  great  and 
most  inconvenient  impediment  to  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  country,  and 
because  the  system  of  giving  a  large 
and  exclusive  endowment  to  a  particslar 
Church  was  impracticable  in  those  pro- 
vinces where  there  were  so  many  and  sqch 
various  sects,  and  where,  in  consequence, 
a  spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy  existed,  which 
went  on  continually  increasing:,  and  which 
would,  no  doubt,  be  ultimately  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Emz;- 
land.  He  hoped  this  explanation  wouid 
satisfy  the  House  that  there  was  no  waot 
of  liberal  views  in  the  late  Government 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  topics  to  which 
the  hon.  mepber  for  Middlesex  had  called 
his  attention,  or  that  were  cumprefiended 
in  the  petition  which  he  had  presented. 

Mr.  George  Jhbinson  said,  there  pould 
be  no  question  but  that  it  was  hi|^hly  im- 
politic  to  have  a  dominant  Church  in  anj 
colony,  and  the  more  so  when  the  piemben 
of  that  Church  formed  the  minority.  Tlie 
disproportion  between  the  Established 
Churcli  and  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Dissenters  in  Canada  was  very  great, 
and  was  every  day  increasing  against  the 
former  by  the  stream  of  emigration  which 
annually  poured  into  Upper  Canada  from 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  impolicy  of 
any  political  distinctions  on  account  of  re- 
ligion was  the  greater  when  it  was  known, 
that  Canada  adjoined  the  United  States, 
where  no  such  distinctions  were  made. 
Considering  the  stream  of  emigration 
which  was  constantly  flowing  from  these 
countries  to  the  colony,  it  was  a  matter 
of  very  grave  and  serious  importance  to 
prevent  these  colonies  from  beeoming  % 
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aiiage  for  our  reduu^iatU  popu la- 
the United  States.  At  present,  iu 
uenceof  the  disabilities  under  which 
nadas  were  labouring,  tlie  strongest 
mentswerc  held  out  to  emigrants  to 
er  to  these  States,  lie  would  sug- 
at  Ciovernmeut  should  ^ivc  up  the 
reserves,  which,  without  being  avuil- 
the  clergy  to  any  ^reat  extent,  were 
ars  to  the  cultivation  and  improvc- 
f  the  country.  It  might  afterwards 
ibject  of  consideration  what  provi- 
lould  be  made  fur  the  clergy.  As 
propriety  of  leaving  every  sect  to 
are  of  its  own  Church,  he  would 
opinion  at  present;  it  wasundoubt- 
question  of  nuicii  didiculty,  but  as 
himself  been  in  colonics  where  the 
Kc\i  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony, 
uld  be  disposed  to  consider  it  un- 
give  a  dominant  power  to  one  sect 
was    likely   to   disturb  that   har- 

The  House  had  a  proof  of  this 
thiit  unhappy  country,  Ireland,  lie 
^en  pleased  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
t  (Sir  George  Murray)  repeat  the 
opinions  which  all  who  knew  him 
opvinced  he  entertained  with  re- 
x>  the  colonies. 

fjumc  in  moving  the  ]Ktition  be 
f  apologized  to  the  House  for 
omitted  to  mention,  that  the  peti- 

considered  themselves  the  best 
^t  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
reserves,  and  they  prayed  they 
be  allowed  to  n)a|cc  such  arrangc- 
u  they  thought  proper  with  regard 
1. 
tioQ  to  be  printed. 

rKHUPTCY  Court  Bill  —  Com- 
E — Second  Day.]  The  Attorney- 
il  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
3use  again  resulving  itself  into  a 
ittee  on  this  Bill. 

Freshfield  would  take  the  oppor- 
)f  making  a  suggestion  to  the  noble 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  re- 
l  any  further  objections  to  the  pro- 
>f  the  Bill  at  present.  He  could 
the  noble  Lord  that  he  made  no 
3n  to  the  measure  from  any  party 
i:  on  the  contrary,  ho  concurred  in 
nciple  of  the  measure,  and  thought 
d  introduce  a  much  better  system 
bat  at  present  existing,  but  there 
Mirts  of  the  detail  to  which  he  did 
;  what,  however,  he  would  suggest  to 

Ide  Lord  was,  that  be  should  fix  the 


time  for  carrying  the  Bill  into  operation 
for  a  late  period  ;  he  would  say  June  next  ; 
that  in  the  interim  they  might  hav&  an  op- 
portunity of  considering  its  provisions, 
and,  if  necessary,  of  introducing  a  mea- 
sure for  further  improving  them. 

tord  AUkorp  observed,  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  Member,  that  it  seemed  extremely 
desirable,  to  those  better  informed  on  the 
subject  than  he  was,  that  the  Bill  should 
come  into  operation  in  the  beginning  of 
tlKi  year,  if  it  did  not  come  into  opera- 
tion in  Jainiary,  1832,  it  would  postpone, 
most  probably,  the  Bill  till  1 833,  although 
all  admitted  the  defectiveness  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  that  those  defects  called 
loudly  and  promptly  for  remedy.  All  ad- 
mitted, too,  that  the  Bill  would  remedy 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  system.  It  was  pro- 
bable, however,  that  there  might  be  im- 
provements suggested,  and  amendments 
hereafter  made  ;  yet  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
now,  to  take  effect  in  January,  1832,  would 
be  no  greater  impediment  to  those  amend- 
ments than  passing  it  with  a  clause  not  to 
take  effect  until  June,!  832.  It  would, he  was 
informed,  too,  be  highly  inconvenient  that 
the  Bill  should  come  into  operation  iu  the 
middle  of  the  year.  As  all  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  highly  desirable  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  the  Bill  should  take 
place,  he  should  press  the  clause  for 
giving  the  Bill  effect  in  the  commencement 
of  1832. 

Sir  Charles  Wethcrell  said,  the  propo- 
sition made  by  his  hon.  friend  was  a  most 
reasonable  one,  and  he  was  surprised  at 
the  disposition  of  Ministers  to  press  a  very 
important  measure  through  its  stages  when 
the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  the 
nomination  of  all  the  registrars  and  assig- 
nees, was  to  take  place  immediately,  while 
the  Bill  was  not  to  come  into  operation 
until  January  next.  These  new  cilices  em- 
braced situations  with  salaries  amounting  to 
26,000/  a-year,  and  those  appointed  to 
them  would  derive  a  right  to  rating  for 
superannuation  and  salary,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  passing  the  Bill.  He  understood 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  this 
very  day,  from  the  Woolsack,  repudiated 
the  charge  of  being  a  second  Cardinal 
Wolsey  ;  he  repeated,  however,  with  such 
a  Bill  as  this  in  his  hand,  he  had  every 
claim  to  the  title. 

The  Attorney  General  would  not,  in  this 
stage,  anticipate  the  objections  which 
ought  to  be  made  regularly  in  the  Cooh 
mittee,  further  thau  by  assuring  tbe  Hpufei 
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that  the  great  recommendation  of  the  Bill, 
next  to  the  speedy  administration  of 
justice  in  this  branch  of  the  law,  was  the 
great  saving  which  it  would  effect  to  the 
public.  When  they  came,  in  Committee, 
to  the  clause  as  to  superannuation  and 
salaries  of  officers,  he  should  distinctly 
show  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Chancery  Court  had  not  aimed  at,  nor 
would  he  obtain,  the  extent  of  patronage  it 
was  alleged  he  required  or  sought  under 
the  Bill,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  the  salaries 
of  the  officers  alluded  to  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  would  not  commence 
until  January  next. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  most  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  superannuation  clause.  It 
was  a  departure  from  the  pledge  of  Mi- 
nisters, so  distinctly  given,  that  they  would 
retrench  all  unnecessary  expense.  Here 
were  officers —  the  Secretary,  for  example, 
with  not  less  than  1,200/.  a-year  to  be 
appointed — why  should  they  not  insure 
their  lives,  as  in  other  departments  of  the 
public  service,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
families,  if  families  they  had  ?  It  looked 
too  much  like  a  job.  Divided  as  persons 
in  that  House  were  into  parties  in  politics, 
and  having,  of  course,  adherents  and 
friends  and  relatives,  and  even  predilec- 
tions for  those  with  whom  the  leaders  of 
parties  there  generally  acted,  it  could  not 
but  be  looked  on  with  suspicion,  that  these 
appointments  in  favour  of  the  friends  of 
the  present  Ministry,  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  general  rule  laid  down  as  to  super- 
annuation of  public  officers.  If,  next 
year,  they  should  pass  a  bill  to  limit  and 
restrain  the  superannuation  system,  it 
would  seem  more  than  ordinarily  suspi- 
cious that  the  Ministry  should  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  short  interval, 
before  the  passing  of  such  a  bill  of  re- 
trenchment, to  put  their  nominees  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  general  measure  already 
anticipated.  In  the  United  States  there 
were  no  retiring  allowances,  and  the 
same  system  ought  to  be  adopted  here. 
The  public  ought  not  to  be  saddled  with 
such  a  burthen.  He  wholly  disapproved 
of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  plan  for 
pensioning  off  the  present  Commissioners. 
They  had  been  amply  remunerated  for 
their  services,  and  they  had  a  profession 
from  which  they  ought  to  derive  an  in- 
come. They  had  also  been  paid  fees  for 
their  attendance,  and  they  might  as  well 
be  called  on  to  give  a  retiring  allowance 
to  a  physician  when  bis  patient  died,  as 


superannuation  allowances  to  these  Com- 
missioners. Persons  who  served  the  public 
should  be  fairly  and  liberally  paid,  hot 
their  salaries  ought  to  continue  no  longer 
than  they  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their 
office.  At  the  present  moment  the  oooii- 
try  had  to  pay  seven  millions  annuaUj 
for  retired  military  and  naval  pensioos, 
and  more  than  a  million  a-year  to  peno&s 
who  had  held  civil  situations.  These  sniu 
had  increased  a  million  and  a  half  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Com- 
mittee which  had  sat  for  the  parpoie  of 
looking  into  the  amounts  of  salaries  had 
recommended,  that  for  the  future  no  ctfil 
officer  should  be  entitled  to  a  retired  al- 
lowance, and  the  absurdity  of  the  ratem 
to  be  established  by  this  Bill  would  be 
manifest  when,  it  was  considered  that  t 
half-pay  lieutenant-colonel  or  captain, 
after  twenty  years  hard  service,  received 
perhaps  about  150/.  per  annum,  while 
those  Commissioners,  whose  services  hid 
been  amply  remunerated  were  to  be  en- 
titled, af^er  one  year's  attendance  in  thb 
Court,  to  a  retiring  pension  of  200/.  a-yesr. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  provisiou 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex were  not  essential  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  and  the  proper  time  to  discosi 
them  was  in  the  Committee.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  judicial  officers  must  stand  upon 
a  difierent  footing  with  regard  to  super- 
annuation allowances  from  other  civil  offi- 
cers. If  the  Judges  were  not  allowed  a 
retiring  pension,  they  would  remain  in 
office  beyond  the  age  at  which  they  ought 
to  retire.  He  should  be  sorry  that  any- 
thing in  the  Bill  should  be  taken  as  a  pre- 
cedent affecting  the  general  question  of 
superannuation.  With  respect  to  severd 
of  the  offices  connected  with  the  Court,  he 
was  ready  to  admit  the  same  rule  ought 
to  be  applied  to  them  as  to  other  offices, 
but  in  general  he  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member,  that  the  present  system  of  super- 
annuation was  a  great  grievance. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  this  Bill  did  not 
look  as  if  the  noble  Lord  were  following 
out  his  own  principles.  He  had  under- 
stood that  it  was  the  boast  of  the  present 
Ministers,  that  they  proposed  to  carry  on 
the  Government  without  the  aid  of  patron- 
age. 

Lord  Althorp  observed,  that  he  had 
only  said  the  Government  would  do  as 
much  as  possible  without  patronage,  for 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  greater  evil 
than  good.    He  trusted  the  House  did  not 
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believe  they  were  making  a  change  in  a 
Court  of  Justice  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
iDg  patronage.  If  any  persons  did  think 
to,  ne  would  recommend  ihem  to  look  at 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  they  would 
find  patronage  would  be  diminished  by  it. 
CSertatnly,  however,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
in  all  cases  where  appointments  were  ne- 
oeatary  they  ought  to  be  filled  up  by  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  the  noble  Lord  had  ex- 
pressed nearly  the  same  opinion  as  he  had 
understood  him  to  entertain,  viz.  that  the 
Csovemment  was  not  to  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  patronage ;  but  this  Bill,  not- 
withstanding, would  give  a  pretty  tolerable 
share  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net. He  must  complain  of  the  haste  with 
which  the  Bill  had  been  pushed  forward, 
finrwhichhe  could  understand  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  there  were  fifty  new  places  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
He  regretted,  however,  to  hear  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  compared  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  He  did  not  believe  him  to  be  so 
rapacious  of  patronage  and  personal  emo- 
loment  as  that  person  undoubtedly  was, 
if  history  told  the  truth. 

Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  said,  it 
appeared  from  the  objections  made  to  the 
present  measure,  and  to  the  change  of 
system  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  as  if  this 
were  the  first  time  when  anything  had 
been  said  against  the  mode  of  administer- 
in^  that  branch  of  the  law.  The  nature  of 
the  opposition  that  had  been  manifested 
must  produce  an  effect  upon  the  public 
miod.  One  of  the  chief  arguments  that 
had  been  urged  against  this  Bill,  and  the 
only  objection  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston  stated  against  it,  was,  that  it 
would  give  great  patronage  to  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor.  But  if  the  measure  was 
good  and  just  in  itself,  the  argument 
respecting  patronage  ought  not  to  be 
regarded.  To  no  person  could  the  dis- 
posal of  the  appointments  created  by  this 
bill  with  more  propriety  be  intrusted 
than  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time 
being.  Indeed,  the  stoutest  opponent  of 
the  Bill  would  not  wish  the  patronage 
of  judicial  offices  to  be  placed  in  other 
hands  than  in  those  of  the  head  of  the 
law.     If  an  improper  use  was  made  of  the 

Ctronage  intrusted  to  that  high  office,  the 
Ider  was  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  this 
House  and  the  public  always  regarded  any 
IBAlter  connected  with  the  administration 


of  justice,  would  at  once  prevent  such  an 
abuse  of  authority  as  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite seemed  to  anticipate.     If  anything 
of  the  sort  were  to  happen,  it  would  imme- 
diately be  brought  under  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature.    It  had  been  said,  that  this 
Bill  was  hurried  through  the  House  in  an 
improper  manner,  and  without  due  discus- 
sion.     But,  sarelv  the  House  must  re- 
collect  how  often  this  subject  had  been 
brought  under  its  attention,  and  how  many 
complaints  had  been  made  from  all  the 
great  commercial  places  in  the  kingdom, 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Bankrupt-law 
had  been  administered.      He  would  re- 
commend the  hon.  member  for  Preston, 
who  did  not  appear  to  be  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  defects  of  the  present 
system,  to  spend  a  little  time  in  reading 
some  of  the  petitions  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  this  House  on  the  subject,  and 
also  some  of   the  reports  of   the   Com- 
mittees that  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.     In   1818,  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
and   that  Committee,  after  receiving   the 
evidence  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers,  ex- 
perienced solicitors,  extensive  merchants, 
and  respectable  traders,  who  all  concurred 
in  condemning  the  present  system,  pre- 
sented a  report  to  the  House,  and  this  Bill 
was  the  very  measure,   in  substance  and 
spirit,  which  that  Committee  recommend- 
ed to  be  adopted.     Upwards  of  fifty  wit- 
nesses were  examined  upon  that  occasion, 
and    no    person    who    would    take     the 
trouble  to  refer  to  these  names  would  say 
that  all   these  respectable  persons  were 
actuated  by  party  feelings.     Three  of  the 
most  eminent  practitioners  in  that  Court, 
namely,  Mr.  Cullen,  Mr.  Montagu,  and 
the   present  Lord   Henley,   all  joined  in 
condemning    its  constitution,    and    they 
agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  in 
too  strong  terms  of  the  mode  in  which 
business  was   transacted   in  that  Court. 
The  present  Bill  was,  in  letter  and  in  spirit, 
in    perfect  accordance  with    the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee,  and  more 
especially  the  mode  of  forming  the  Court 
of  Review,  which  had  been  so  much  con- 
demned    by    hon.     Members     opposite. 
He  would  not  take  up  the  tiaie  of  the 
House  at  present,  nor  do  anything  cal- 
culated to  impede  their  getting  into  Com- 
mittee, but   if  an  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  him  at  an  earlier  period,  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  had  spared  him  one  of  the  many 
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hours  during  which  hehad  occupied  the  time 
of  the  House,  he  would  have  eadeavoqred 
to  shew  Ihts  absolute  necessity  uf  such  a 
measure  as  the  present,  as  also  the  proba- 
|)ility  that  it  would  work  extremely  well, 
and  that,  at  all  events,  the  experiment 
should  have  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Pollock  said,  that  the  Bill  before 
the  House  would,  in  his  opinion,  provide  a 
good  and  eHicient  Court,  ip  the  place  of 
the  present  defective  and  most  ineiiicicnt 
system — substitute  despatch  for  delay,  and 
economy  for  extravagance.  That  was  not 
a  hasty  and  ill-advised  ojiinion,  for  he  had 
given  the  subject  all  the  consideration  in 
his  power.  He  had  had  repeated  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a  judgment  on  this 
subject  during  the  course  of  his  experience 
— and  he  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add, 
that  he  believed,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
CuUen,  and  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  op- 
opppsite  (Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde)  he  had  had 
more  experienpe  of  this  Court  thqn  any 
member  of  the  profession.  From  a  very 
early  period  of  his  career  he  was  accustomed 
to  attend  the  Court  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Ban  krupts  day  after  day ,  and  year  after  year, 
and  he  agreed  in  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  it  was 
the  very  worst  tribunal  in  existence  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  But  in  making 
that  observation  he  felt  bound  to  state,  that 
more  honourable  and  upright  men  did  not 
exist  than  many  of  the  present  Commis- 
sioners. He  had  the  happiness  of  living 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of  those 
Gentlemen  :  the  defects  that  he  com- 
plained of  arose  from  the  very  constitution 
of  this  Court.  Some  of  the  Commission- 
ers never  came  near  it,  and  he  knew  one 
List  before  which  he  had  repeatedly  been 
engaged,  in  which  oneof  the  Commissioners 
did  not  attend  for  fourteen  years.  On  in- 
vestigation it  would  be  found,  that  never 
more  than  one  half  of  the  Commissioners 
attended.  It  often  happened  that,  after  the 
proceedings  had  commenced,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  would  want  to  go  away, 
cither  out  of  town  for  pleasure,  or  on  bu- 
siness to  some  other  Court  in  which  he  was 
engaged — in  short,  the  system  was  so  de- 
fective, that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in 
improving  it.  It  was  said,  "  Why  not 
wait  until  next  year  V*  but  he  contended, 
that  the  Legislature  would  be  culpable  in 
procrastinating  the  removal  of  acknow- 
ledged defects  in  a  most  important  part  of 
the  administration  of  the  law.  With  re- 
ference to  the  want  of  economy  charged 


against  the  present  measure,  he  would  say 
one  word  ;  and  he  assured  the  House  thii 
he  would  not  take  up  much  time  in  the 
few  observations  which  he  felt  desirous  of 
making.  He  did  not  think  that  auy  charge 
need  be  made  ou  the  public  for  the  maio- 
tenance  of  the  new  Court,  for  there  were 
different  sources  of  revenue  already  exist- 
ing which  might  be  supplied  to  that  porpoie. 
First  of  all  there  was  the  undivided  iwpkii 
of  estates  which  had  conic  under  the  cog- 
nizance  of  the  Bankrupt  Court ;  and  se- 
condly, there  were  the  unclaimed  dividends, 
which  amounted  to  an  exceedingly  huge 
sum.  lie  knew  that,  in  the  course  of 
iifteen  or  twenty  years,  unclaimed  difi- 
dendsto  no  less  an  amount  than  2,000,000/. 
had  been  collected,  and  h^  was  coo- 
vinecd  that  many  millions  remained  yet 
uncollected.  These  revenues  would  be 
found  more  than  su(Hcient  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  new  Court.  Several  boo. 
Members  who  had  addressed  the  Home 
on  this  subject  had  thought  prop^  to  dis- 
claim being  influenced  by  party  consider- 
ations. He  considered  that  any  such 
disclaimer  was  entirely  uncalled  for.  This 
was  no  party  question ;  at  least,  he  knew 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  pre- 
sided in  the  Court  of  Chancery  did  not 
consider  it  so  ;  for  he  had,  during  the  pre- 
paration of  the  measure,  consulted  everj 
person,  no  matter  what  his  politics  m^t 
be,  who  could  communicate  valuable  in- 
formation, or  make  useful  suggestions.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  wiUi  respect  to 
the  patronage  which  would  be  created  bj 
this  Bill;  but  tliose  hon.  Members  who 
objected  to  the  Bill  on  the  score  of  its  io- 
creasing  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cel lor,  should  consider,  that  when  a  new 
Court  was  established  it  was  necessary  to 
appoint  Judges  to  that  Court;  and  there- 
fore patronage  must  be  vested  somewhere. 
Now,  who  was  the  most  fit  person  to  have 
the  disposal  of  those  appointments  ?  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  looking 
to  the  character  of  the  noble  individual 
who  now  held  the  Great  Seal,  there  was  no 
person  to  whom  that  patronage  could  be 
more  safely  intrusted  than  to  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord  ;  and  the  appointments 
which,  it  was  whispered,  were  already  in- 
tended, reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  bis 
judgment.  Knowing,  from  eiiperience, 
that  the  present  system  was  most  defective, 
and  being  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
change  would  have  a  most  advantageous 

operation,  he  did  hope  that  no  unnecemnf 
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delay  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  lie  thought  there 
could  be  no  donbt  that  in  the  details  of 
the  Bill  economy  had  been  consulted  ;  and 
the  creditors  would  be  greatly  benefitted 
by  its  being  carried  into  efl'ect. 

Mr.  John  Wood  said,  that  un  hon.  and 
learned  Member  (Sir  Charles  WethercU) 
had  designated  this  measure  as  a  gross 
|oby  which  stunk  in  the  nostrjls.  He 
wiibed  to  know  whether  the  hon.  and 
leamed  Member  likewise  considered  the 
conduct  of  Lords  Thurlow  and  Eldou 
ituuk  in  the  nostrils?  Lord  Thurlow  had 
g;iTen  to  his  nephew  two  cfTices  worth 
ISyOOOZ.  a  year,  the  reversion  of  which  of- 
fices bad  been  secured  by  Lord  Kidon  for 
his  son.  This  was  part  of  the  patronage 
which  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  meant 
to  cut  off,  and  yet  the  time  of  the  House 
had  been  wasted  for  five  or  six  nights  in 
discussing  the  expense  of  the  new  system, 
which  would  not  exceed  26,000/, 

Sir  John  Newport  considered,  that  the 
Bill  would  remedy  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  iq  the  most  economical  and  cfhcient 
manner.  There  was  one  clause  in  the 
Bill,  relating  to  official  assignees,  upon 
which  he  wished  to  address  a  few 
words  to  the  House,  but  he  thought 
the  most  proper  time  for  so  doing  would 
be  in  Committee.  He  considered  it  unfair 
towards  the  Speaker,  who  was  oppressed 
with  business,  to  keep  him  in  the  Cliairto 
listen  to  debates  which  ought  regularly  to 
be  entered  upon  in  Committee.  With 
respect  to  official  assignees,  he  would  at 
present  only  say,  that  he  knew,  from  his 
own  experience  as  a  commercial  man,  that 
(he  great  grievance  of  the  present  system 
was,  the  want  of  official  assignees. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  said,  he  had 
considerable  experience  in  subjects  of  this 
nature,  and  when  the  matter  had  been 
formerly  before  the  House  he  had  suggested 
alterations  in  some  degree  similar  to  what 
were  contained  in  that  Bill.  He  knew 
that  the  present  system  was  very  inefficient, 
and  he  considered  that  the  proposed  Bill 
would  effect  a  most  beneficial  change.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  it  would  not  be 
found,  after  some  time,  to  require  altera- 
tion, but  he  thought  that  it  was,  upon  the 
whole,  a  most  excellent  measure. 

Mr.  Praed  said,  that  if  any  discussions 
bad  been  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  protracting  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  he 
certainly  had  not  been  a  party  to  them.  He 
m^  Terj  toiry  that  tbo  proposition  which 


had  been  made  by  an  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  n^ar  him,  which  would  h^ve 
had  the  effect  of  shortening  the  tirpe  spept 
in  debate,  had  not  been  uprreed  to  by  tfie 
noble  liOrd.  That  proposition  was,  to  let 
the  Bill  be  passed,  but  not  to  al|ow  it  to 
come  into  operation  until  June  next,  and 
in  the  mean  time  an  opportunity  would'  be 
afforded  of  making  inquiries,  and  any  al- 
terations that  might  be  thought  desirable 
might  be  niade.  The  Bill  bad  not  been 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons  at  a  time  when  proi)er  consi- 
deration could  be  given  to  it,  and  when  an 
investigation  of  the  subject,  in  all  its  de- 
tails, could  take  place.  The  hon.  member 
for  Colchester  observed,  that  this  was  not 
a  new  measure,  for  it  was  founded  on  the 
recommendations  contained  in  tlie  various 
Reports  of  the  Committee  up-stairs;  but 
he  woqld  beg  him  tp  recollect,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Members  of  the 
present  House  were  not  Members  of  the 
Parliament  in  which  those  Reports  were 
made ;  but  the  House  was  almost  entirely 
constituted  of  a  different  set  of  individuals. 
He  knew  that  a  Court  of  Ap()cal,  formed 
of  the  Commissioners,  had  repeatedly  been 
recommended,  but  this  was  very  diffea^nt 
fix)m  having  an  entirely  new  constituted 
Court.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  said, 
that  the  objection  to  the  Bill  coming  into 
operation  in  January,  would  apply  to  any 
time,  and  that  it  mi^ht  as  well  be  post- 
poned to  an  indefinite  ]>eriod  as  to  be 
deferred  to  June.  He  was  called,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  House,  learned,  though 
his  professional  experience  had  been  ex- 
tremely small,  and  yet  the  noble  Lord, 
certainly  with  not  more  professional  ex|)e- 
rience,  said  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
postpone  the  operation  of  this  Bill  beyond 
January  next,  as  it  would  lead  to  p;reat 
inconvenience.  He  (Mr.  Praed)  had  not 
heard  any  positive  inconvenience  pointed 
out,  which  could  result  from  postjXDning 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  from  January  to 
June.  He  would  not  now  go  into  the 
question  of  the  official  assignees,  upon 
which  point  he  entertained  strong  objec- 
tions, but  should  defer  what  he  had  to  say 
on  the  subject  for  the  Committee.  With 
respect  to  the  imputations  that  had  been 
cast  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  must 
disclaim  having  any  participation  in  them. 
He  was  old  enough  to  know  that  the  im« 
putation  of  being  actuated  by  unworthy 
motives  would  be  cast  upon  those  who 
took  an  active  part  in  political  matters  j 
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and  he  certainly  was  not  disposed  to  im- 
pute either  the  motives  he  had  heard  as- 
signed to  Lord  Brougham,  or  to  interpret 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
in  the  way  it  had  been,  as  a  difference 
in  political  sentiments  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  a  sufficient  excuse  to  attack  the 
character  of  a  man.  Lord  Brougham 
was  a  man  of  great  talent ;  and  supposing 
that  he  were  not  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
do  good  and  serve  his  country,  yet  his  high 
ambition  would  preserve  him  from  the  in- 
fluence of  such  considerations  as  he  was 
sorry  to  hear  imputed  to  that  noble  Lord. 
He  certainly  did  not  agree  in  the  political 
opinions  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in 
question,  for  he  had  had  a  chief  part  in 
framing  a  measure  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  an  organ  which  would  lead  to  other 
steps  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  country.  He  did  not 
think  that  any  man,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Lord  Brougham  was 
placed,  would  be  actuated  by  such  motives, 
and  still  less  did  he  entertain  such  an 
opinion  of  that  noble  and  learned  Lord. 

The  House  went  into  Committee — Mr. 
Bernal  in  the  Chair. 

On  the  clause  being  read,  enacting, 
"  that  the  said  Judges,  or  any  three  of 
them,  shall  and  may  form  a  Court  of  Re- 
view, &c," 

Sir  Charles  Weiherell  rose  to  defend 
himself  from  the  attack  which  had  been 
made  on  him  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Preston  (Mr.  John  Wood). 
The  hon.  Member  had  thought  proper  to 
criticise  his  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell's)  vo- 
cabulary, and  had  found  particular  fault 
with  him  because  he  had  said,  that  the  pa- 
tronage granted  by  this  Bill  "stunk  in  his 
nostrils."  Now  when  he  used  that  phrase 
he  had  distinctly  stated,  that  he  would  not 
have  used  so  strong  an  expression,  if 
Lord  Brougham,  when  a  Member  of  that 
House,  had  not  given  utterance  to  it.  He 
still  objected  to  the  extent  of  patron- 
age provided  by  this  Bill.  Not  with  respect 
to  any  pecuniary  advantage  that  might 
accrue  from  it — nothing  he  had  said  had 
the  most  distant  approximation  to  such  a 
dirty,  paltry,  miserable  idea  ;  but  because 
that  patronage  might  be  made  the  source 
of  political  influence.  A  more  unfounded 
charge  than  that  levelled  at  him  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Preston  never  was  ad- 
vanced against  any  one.  He  wondered 
how  such  an  idea  could  enter  into,  he 
yrould  not  say,  the  muddy  head  of  any 


man,  but  he  would  say,  that  the  head  of 
that  man  must  be  very  thicky  and  his  un- 
derstanding very  groggy,  who  could  sap- 
pose  that  when  he  (Sir  Charles  Wetherdl) 
alluded  to  political  patronage,  he  was  in- 
sinuating, that  in  the  framing  of  this  Bill 
any  individual  was  actuated  by  the  dirty 
motive  of  putting  emolument  into  his  own 
pocket.  He  thus  thought  that  he  had  re- 
moved himself  out  of  the  unjust  and  nn- 
candid  atmosphere  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston — an  atmosphere  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  breathe.  He  had  thas  fairly  met 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston,  and  bmled 
back  his  dirty  insinuations.  As  to  there- 
tiring  pension  to  the  Chief  Justice,  he  did 
not  object  to  it;  but  would  the  House  give 
retiring  pensions  to  the  Puisne  Judges? 
Assuming,  then,  that  a  pension  should  be 
given  to  the  Chief  Justice,  though  not  to 
the  subordinate  Judges,  nor  to  the  officers 
of  the  Court,  he  would  beg  leave  to  notioe 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Colchester,  who  told  the  House  that  he 
was  a  fortnight  waiting  for  an  opportonitj 
to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon  this  Bill, 
and  now  that  it  had  been  given,  it  did  not 
enable  the  House  to  arrive  at  any  very 
distinct  or  satisfactory  result;  for  he 
had  not  touched  any  one  of  the  con- 
siderations which  were  of  importance 
in  the  decision  of  a  question  of  this  nature. 
The  matter  in  dispute  between  the  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  House  and  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  was,  not  the  ei- 
istence  of  the  evils  complained  of,  but  the 
best  mode  of  remedying  those  evils.  Hie 
chief  difference  between  them  was,  respect- 
ing the  intermediate  Court,  or  rather  the 
construction  of  that  Court ;  and  upon  that 
subject  the  worthy  Alderman,  who  had 
already  taken  a  part  in  these  discassioos, 
had  said,  that  there  were  many  defects 
which  ought  to  be  remedied ;  ana  so  there 
were  in  this  Act  many  defects  which  most 
be  remedied  before  it  could  be  rendered 
useful  to  the  community,  or  in  any  respect 
promotive  of  the  ends  of  justice.  In  the 
whole  course  of  these  discussions  there 
was  not  one  hon.  Member  who  had  not 
thought  proper  to  make  him  a  subject  of 
animadversion — some  had  found  fault  with 
his  arguments,  others  with  his  language-* 
one  objected  to  his  vocabulary  as  va^pr, 
and  others  complained  of  his  statements 
as  exaggerated  ;  but  he  consoled  himself 
by  the  reflection,  that  he  endared  this  in 
common  with  all  those  who  had  ever 
maintained  the  opioioni  of  the  miiiOfi^« 
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[t  was  not  long  since,  owing  to  an  accident 
irhich  left  him  in  that  place  almost  alone, 
be  bad  as  many  as  six  or  seven  speakers 
to  reply  to,  supported  as  those  speakers 
irere  by  a  host  ofcheerers.  He  was  some- 
vhat  in  the  situation  of  his  poor  friend 
Lord  Londonderry,  who  was  pelted  by 
balf-a^ozen  at  a  time.  Being  now  in 
Committee,  he  was  in  a  situation  to  meet 
bis  adversaries — adversaries  upon  whom 
be  never  turned  his  back,  if  they  were 
ever  so  formidable,  and  the  Ministerial 
eheen  by  which  they  were  supported  ever 
lO  loud.  The  importance  he  and  his  party 
attached  to  the  creation  of  patronage 
vbich  would  take  place  under  this  Bill, 
bed  been  made  a  subject  of  ridicule,  in  the 
House  and  elsewhere ;  but  let  it  be  recol- 
lected, that  their  objection  to  that  patron- 
age did  not  rest  upon  any  probable  use  to 
be  made  of  it  by  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and,  therefore,  the  answer  that  had 
been  given  to  this  argument  met  no  one  of 
their  objections.  The  answer  which  their 
adversaries  gave  was,  that  Lord  Brougham 
bad  said,  "  With  respect  to  the  patronage, 
do  not  let  that  be  any  obstacle ;  I  am  per- 
fectlj  willing  to  give  it  up."  But  there 
were  far  other  grounds  upon  which  they 
opposed  this  Bill,  and  far  other  exceptions 
wbich  they  took  to  it,  though  the  organs 
of  Ministerial  opinion  were  pleased  to  say 
that  they  urged  these  objections,  not  from 
conTiction,  or  a  sense  of  public  duty,  but 
firom  a  desire  to  gain  time  till  circum- 
stances should  prove  more  favourable  to 
their  views.  They  were,  in  fact,  accused 
by  the  Press  of  speaking  against  time. 
^ch  was  the  miserable  organ  to  which 
their  opponents  were  compelled  to  have 
recoarse — an  organ  that  would,  whenever 
permitted,  issue  ukases  as  violent  and  as 
tyrannical  as  those  which  were  obeyed 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Volga  or  the  Don  ; 
and  for  disregard  of  these  ukases,  they 
(the  Opposition)  were  proscribed — they 
were  told  by  this  organ  that  they  were  guilty 
of  a  waste  of  time.  The  more  this  Bill  was 
examined,  and  the  more  frequent  and  re- 
peated the  attempts  were  to  expose  its 
fiinlts  and  imperfections,  the  more  evident 
mnst  iti  be  to  the  independent  Members 
of  that  House,  that  the  present  was  not  a 
fiu:tiou8  opposition — notwithstanding  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, seemed  to  say  as  much — and  al- 
though he  did  so  in  the  quaint  and  polite 
manner  peculiar  to  him,  still  the  accusa- 
tion amounted  to  something  of  that  sort. 


Notwithstanding  all  this,  they  proceeded 
— notwithstanding  all  this,  they  gained 
ground  every  day.  The  hon.  member  for 
Buckinghamshire  admitted  that  a  good 
many  alterations  ought  to  be  made,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  London  made  a  si- 
milar admission.  If  the  principle  of  giving 
the  retiring  Judge  a  pension  were  confined 
to  the  Chief  Justice,  he  should  not  object 
to  it,  but  even  in  this  case  a  matter  so 
purely  experimental  ought  not  to  be  allow- 
ed to  accumulate  upon  the  public  so  enor- 
mous an  expense.  He  had  an  amendment 
to  propose  to  that  clause  under  which  the 
Court  of  Review  was  to  be  appointed ;  but 
he  should,  of  course,  postpone  submitting 
that  amendment  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  until  they  had  arrived  at  that 
particular  clause. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  next  clause  enacted,  ''That  all 
such  matters  to  be  heard  and  determined 
in  the  said  Court  of  Review  shall  be 
brought  on  by  way  of  petition,  motion, 
or  special  case,  according  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  established,  as  herein- 
after provided,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  matters  of  law  and 
equity,  or  on  the  refusal  or  admission  of 
evidence  only,  &c." 

Sir  Cfiarles  Wetherell  said,  that  this 
clause  spoke  of  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  **  hereafter  established,"  by  which  mat- 
ters to  be  heard  and  determined  in  this 
new  Court  should  be  brought  on.  He 
should  be  glad  to  know  something  of 
these  rules  and  regulations.  Here  was  a 
Bill  going  through  the  House  in  October, 
1831,  which  was  to  come  into  effect  in 
January,  1832,  and  yet  the  rules  and  re- 
gulations by  which  its  proceeding  were  to 
be  governed  in  certain  cases  were  to  be 
**  hereafter  established."  Now,  if  he  were 
to  divide  the  Committee  on  this  point,  he 
should,  no  doubt,  be  assailed  by  the  gipsey- 
jargon  of  the  day,  and  told  that  he  was 
taking  a  factious  part.  The  present  Bill, 
he  must  say,  was  the  most  crude  heap  of 
non-existent  legislation  that  he  had  ever 
seen. 

Sir  John  Newport  contended,  that  the 
Bill  did  contain  that  provision  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  complained 
of  as  having  been  omitted.  If  individuals 
would  look  carefully  to  the  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  they  would  not  fall  into  such  errors, 
and  much  time  would,  in  consequence,  be 
saved.  In  pa;;e  4,  there  was  a  clause 
which  completely  met  the  hon.  and  learned 
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Gentleman's  objection.  It  iras  there 
enacted,  ''That  the  Judges  of  the  said 
Court  of  Review,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor^  shall  have  power  from 
time  to  time  to  make  general  rules  and 
orders  for  regulating  the  practice  of  the 
said  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  the  sitting  of 
the  Judges  and  Commissioners  thereof, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  practitioners  there- 
in.** What  could  be  more  plain  than  this  ? 
The  enactment  proceeded  on  the  principle 
acted  upon  in  every  Court  in  this  country, 
each  of  which  had  a  right  to  frame  rules 
and  regulations  for  its  government. 

Sit  Charles  IFc/Aere// said, his  objection 
was,  that  the  present  measure  went  to 
oVertul-n  an  old  system  of  practice,  with- 
out giving  them  any  insight  as  to  what 
the  new  practice  was  to  be. 

The  Solicitor  Genetal  said,  that  tlie 
object  of  the  clause  was,  to  allow  parties 
to  proceed  by  motion  aiid  by  special  case, 
as  well  as  bjr  petition.  He  wrls  surprised 
at  the  objection  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  because  no  one  knew  better  than 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  inconve- 
niences which  resulted  from  the  present 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Warhurton  had  already  stated,  that 
if  he  were  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  present  system  and  this  Bill,  he  should 
prefer  the  Bill,  defective  as  it  was.  He 
could  not,  however,  help  perceiving,  that 
there  was  flowing  a  tide  of  improvement, 
which  would  carry  away  all  the  defects  of 
the  existing  system,  and  he  must  therefore 
object  to  so  defective  a  measure  as  the 
present.  He  could  not  understand  the 
necessity  for  this  scries  of  appeals — this 
cascade  of  appeals — which  came  so  rapidly 
upon  each  other,  that  if  the  frail  bark 
should  escape  one  or  two,  and  ride  for  a 
time  in  smooth  water,  yet  still  it  must 
perish  before  it  cleared  the  last.  Why 
was  not  one  man  of  pre-eminent  abilities, 
and  with  a  good  salary,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Court,  and  the  ultimate  appeal 
made  to  him  ?  The  hon.  Member  then 
road  several  extracts  from  evidence  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romiily,  Mr  Home  (the  presrnt 
Solicitor  General),  and  Mr. Cooke;  all  of 
which,  tht?  hon.  Member  said,  justitied 
him  in  coutendinsr,  thattlipre  would  bo  no 
necessity  for  an  ap|)cal  lo  the  Chancellor, 
if  a  Judii^e  of  tlip  first  abilitii^s  weie  sehirted 
lo  preside  over  the  Court.  HcvahuMJ  but 
as  dust  the  unirormitv  oi'  decisions  which 
had  been  so  niurh  lauded.  Let  them  re- 
duce their  laws  to  writing  ;  let  them  brin 
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their  laws  together  into  a  code,  and  all  the 
arguments  respecting  uniformity  of  deci- 
sions would  fall  to  the  groand* 

The  Solicitor  Oentrai  said,  that  he  had 
never  given  any  general  opinion  upon 
bankruptcy.  He  was  asked  to  go  before 
the  Chancery  Cortimissioners,  and  he 
went.  The  Commissioners  put  questkms 
in  a  set  form  of  words,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  frame  his  answers  to  that  form.  Sorelj 
those  answers  cotlld  not  be  taken  as  hii 
opinion  upon  bankruptcy.  If  the  Com- 
missioners had  asked  him  for  his  opinioo 
respecting  the  bankrtiptcy  jurisdictioD,  he 
should  have  stated  what  he  thought  the 
best  plan  of  ameliorating  it,  and  not  hate 
contented  himself  with  an  opitiioii,  with 
reasons,  or  with  the  exposure  of  fiudts, 
without  the  Suggestion  of  what  his  coo- 
Sidei'ed  retnedies  fbr  those  faults. 

Mr.  Godson  said,  it  was  evident  that  the 
hori.  member  for  Bridport  (Mr.  Warbar- 
ton)  did  not  understand  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  created  by  the  Bill.  The 
general  objections  to  appeals  did  not 
apply  to  the  appeal  given  by  this  BiU,  for 
it  would  be  accompanied  neither  by  the 
delays  nor  the  expenses  which  usually 
attended  appeals.  The  facts  would  be 
settled  by  the  Court  below,  and  the  appeal 
would  only  be  made  on  a  matter  of  law. 
The  Choncellor,  therefore,  would  have, 
in  fact,  merely  to  perfbrm  the  part  of  a 
Court  of  Error. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Trt7r/e  was  conWhced,  that 
if  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Warburtoo) 
opposite  would  give  his  attention  to  the 
nature  of  this  appellate  jurisdiction,  the 
hon.  Member  would  see  that  hisobjectknii 
to  it  had  no  foundation  whatsoever.  There 
was  no  other  way  of  guarding  against  the 
mischiefs  of  conflicting  decisions  than  to 
promote  such  an  appeal  as  would  enaore 
uniformity  of  decision.  The  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Warbnrton)  had  said,  that  he  valued 
uniformity  of  decision  but  as  dust,  for  he 
wanted  a  code.  This  was  a  very  extraor- 
dinary position.  Take  an  Act  of  Parlii- 
ment — there  was  the  hon.  Member's  code 
for  him  at  once.  But  how  did  the  hoD. 
Member  become  the  better  off  by  meani 
of  a  code,  since  Courts  would  act  upon 
the  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
— n|K)n  1  ho  construction  of  the  code — and 
upon  nothing  else?  Now  the  advantage 
of  this  appellate  jurisdiction  was  this — it 
would  lessen  iho  ox(»ons<>  and  the  delay  of 
the  present  system.  At  present,  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  appeals,  Were 
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appeals  as  to  the  facts,  and  not  ^s  to  law, 
and  the  enormous  delay  and  expense  of 
such  appeals  were  notorious.  Appeals  as  to 
facts  were  positively  niinous,  but  as  to  law 
they  wefe  not  attended  with  much  expense, 
and  were  decided  speedily.  The  author- 
ities which  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  War- 
burton)  had  quoted  related  to  appeals  as 
to  facts.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  neither 
so  unlearned  nor  so  inexperienced  as  to 
be  unaware  of  the  distinction  between 
these  two  classes  of  appeals ;  and  it  was 
to  appeals  as  to  facts,  and  to  those  appeals 
only,  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  the 
other  authorities  cited,  referred.  Bnt  the 
appeal  given  by  this  Dill  was  an  appeal 
upon  the  law,  not  upon  the  facts  of  the 
case.  No  disputed  fact  was  ever  placed 
in  a  special  case ;  special  cases  were 
usually  contained  in  three  brief- sheets : 
they  infoWed  mattefs  of  law  only,  and  Irt 
the  Courts  in  which  he  practised,  ildt 
more  than  one  counsel  was  usually  heard 
on  each  side.  Such  WoUld  bb  the  nattirc 
of  the  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  under 
this  Dili :  whereas  the  appeals  under  the 
existing  system,  stated  all  the  facts  and 
the  disputes  upon  them,  and  not  unfre- 

auently  occupied  upwards  of  1,000  brief- 
beets.  He  would  venture  td  say,  that 
the  appeal  given  by  this  Dill  was  given  in 
a  more  economical,  a  more  speedy,  and  a 
more  efficient  manner  than  the  ingenuity 
of  man  had  ever  before  devised.  Among 
all  the  objections  which  had  been  urged 
against  this  Ddl,  that  which  had  surprised 
him  most  was,  the  objection  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  fl-iend  (Sir  Charles  Wethereli), 
that  the  Judges  to  be  appointed  under  it 
were  to  be  appointed  forthwith.  Now  if 
a  Court  were  appoiiUed  for  new  purposes, 
there  would  be  no  great  inconvenienee, 
perhaps,  in  naming  the  Judgrs  the  very 
day  before  they  wore  to  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  because  business 
would  come  but  slowly  to  such  a  Court, 
and  the  .Judges  would  have  time  to  make 
their  rules  as  occasions  for  those  rules 
presented  thems^'lves.  The  Dankru])tcy 
Court,  however,  would  take  up  every 
Commission  in  existence,  and  would  lie 
not  only  full,  hut  more  than  full  of  busi- 
ness by  the  11th  of  January,  the  day 
from  which  the  Art  was  to  take  efVcrt. 
When,  he  would  ask,  if  the  Ji:(lg«s  wore 
not  to  be  appointed  forthwith,  woir  the 
rules  for  thf  Court  to  Ix;  i\y,uUt  ?  If  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend's  suggestion  wett^ 
to  lye  attended  to,  the  Judges  would  be 
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introduced  to  each  other  for  the  first  time 
upon  taking  their  seats  in  the  Court,  when 
they  woula  have  to  enter  upon  the  imme- 
diate discharge  of  their  duties,  without 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
with  each  other  and  settling  the  rales  by 
which  the  proceedings  of  that  Court  were 
to  be  regulated. 

Mr.  Bnrgc  could  only  account  for  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  on 
the  supposition  that  he  presumed  hon. 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House  were 
blind  to  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of 
Bankrupt  Laws,  and  therefore  conceived 
no  remedy  to  be  necessary.  If  his  hon. 
friend  thought  so,  he  misconceived  their 
opinions.  They  felt  and  admitted,  that 
there  Were  evils  in  the  present  system,  but 
they  did  not  consider  the  present  Bill  the 
proper  remedy  for  those  evils.  He  dcci- 
dbdly  thought,  that  a  part  df  the  expen- 
sive system  of  the  new  Court  was  not 
required.  With  respect  to  the  additional 
patronage  that  would  accrue  \o  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  he  saw  nothing  whatever  ob- 
jectionable in  it,  provided  it  could  be 
shown,  that  the  Courts  and  officers  in 
which  it  would  originate  were  essential 
or  necessary  to  the  public  interests.  In 
answer  to  what  his  learned  friend  had 
stated  as  to  the  beneficial  result  of  vivd 
voce  examinations,  he  begged  to  refer  to 
the  Bill  itself;  the  latter  part  of  which 
left  open  the  power  of  calling  for  affidavits 
as  much  as  for  oral  testimony.  In  addition 
to  these  and  other  objections,  he  also 
thought,  that  the  Judges*  salaries  were 
insufficient  to  lead  eminent  men  to  give  up 
their  practice  and  the  prospect  of  advance- 
ment to  other  judicial  appointments. 

Mr.  Parjft  said,  that  while*  he  admired 
the  able  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Nlr.  Serjeant  Wilde)  he  must, 
at  the  same  time,  say,  that  the  terror  felt 
by  commercial  men  at  the  ruinous  delay  in 
the  proceeding  in  bankruptcy  would  not 
be  lessened  by  the  present  measure.  Such 
would  be  the  result  of  the  additional 
appeals.  For  his  part  he  could  see  no 
utility  in  n|)pcaling  to  the  Chancellor,  and 
much  less  to  the  House  of  I.ords.  As  the 
source  of  fi'ar  to  rommercial  men,  \wx\  to 
the  delav  and  expense  of  the  law,  caujo 
its  uncertainty,  and  this  \^ould  1h;  aug- 
inrnted  by  the  uumiIht  of  Judges.  If  a 
sintrh^  Judiie  had  been  appointee!  in  the 
new  l^t)urt  as  th**  nltimateJMd<;e  of  ApiH-al, 
he  should  have  deemed  the  nieasute  a 
great  benefit  to  the  country.     One  Judge, 
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in  his  opinion,  would  be  preferable  to  four 
— would  have  given  more  uniformity  to 
the  lawy  and  better  satisfied  su  itors.  After 
thirty  years'  experience  in  business  he  had 
found  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  pre- 
sent system  so  enormous,  that  he  believed 
even  this  Billy  bad  as  it  was,  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  community.  In  these 
days,  however,  of  improvement,  he  triisted 
that  they  would  see  a  little  more  of  the 
philosophy  of  law  introduced  into  practical 
legislation. 

Mr.  Freshfield  said,  that  three  appeals 
would  be  unnecessary  on  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Serjeant 
founded  his  argument,  for  he  was  inac- 
curate in  his  data.  This  was  also  the 
case  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  St.  Alban's  (Mr.  Godson),  in  saying 
that  there  were  two  appeals  in  every  case, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  must  be  conti- 
nued. He  had  stated,  that  an  appeal 
would  be  first  to  the  Exchequer,  and  then 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  this  instance, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  in  error ; 
he,  therefore  wished  the  House  not  to  seek 
for  imaginary  reasons  to  support  the  ap- 
peals on  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Warhurton  moved  pro  fomia^  as 
he  stated  it  was  not  his  intention  to  divide 
the  Committee,  to  leave  out  all  the  words 
of  the  clause  after  the  word  "  provided," 
in  the  fourth  line  of  the  clause. 

Sir  Charles  Wether  ell  expressed  his 
satisfaction,  that  the  factious  part  of  the 
House  had  received  such  a  useful  rein- 
forcement in  the  two  hon.  members  for 
Bridport  and  Leicestershire.  He  con- 
tended, that  the  prevailing  evils  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Courts  would  not  be  removed 
by  the  Bill.  It  was  an  experimental  Bill : 
there  had  been  no  inquiry,  no  Committee, 
as  there  ought  to  have  been.  The  Bill 
laid  down  no  rules,  established  no  practice, 
and  would  be  inefficacious.  He  agreed 
with  the  two  hon.  Members  alluded  to,  in 
thinking  that  there  ought  to  be  a  superior 
Judge  of  Appeal;  but  he  thought  that 
Judge  should  be  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
the  Vice-chancellor,  while  those  hon. 
Members  thought  he  should  be  a  separate 
Judge. 

Amendment  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion— the  Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  question,  that  the  clause  relating 
to  costs  in  the  Court  of  Review  stand 
part  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Warhurton  said,  he  saw  no  provi- 
sion in  the  Bill  for  the  due  investigation 


of  long  and  complicated  accounts ;  tome 
regulation  and  provision  for  the  due  ex- 
amination and  settlement  of  such  oug^t, 
undoubtedly,  to  be  made. 

The  Solicitor  Genera/ observed,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  was  a  put 
of  the  duty  of  the  official  assignees  to 
take  such;  matters  under  their  superin- 
tendence, and  if  he  would  refer  to  the 
Bill,  he  would  find  the  case  he  put  was 
specially  provided  for. 

Mr.  Warhurton  said,  it  was  perfectly 
notorious,  that  by  the  existing  system  oae 
set  of  creditors  endeavoured  to  prevent 
another  from  proving  their  debts,  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  them  from  voting  for 
assignees.  This  frequently  g^ve  rise  to 
great  disputes  and  very  considerable  in- 
convenience and  expense  among  the  cre- 
ditors with  respect  to  the  Appointment  of 
assignees,  and  this  made  it  positively  ne- 
cessary that  a  special  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  examination  of  long  compli- 
cated, and  perhaps  disputed  accounts. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  quite  agreed  with 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  accounts  should  be  investigated 
without  reference  to  strict  and  technical 
rules.  The  great  fault  of  the  Bill  was,  that 
it  proposed  to  remove  existing  abuses,  but 
provided  no  specific  remedy  for  them.  He 
apprehended  the  mode  of  proceeding  with 
long  and  complicated  accounts  would  be, 
that  the  single  Commissioner  would  refer 
them  to  the  three  Commissioners,  and  they 
would  refer  them  to  the  Assignees  or  some- 
body else  for  revision  and  settlement,  snd 
this  would  be  the  result  of  this  economicsl 
and,  as  it  was  called,  save-all  Bill,  eten 
in  the  first  stage  of  its  progress. 

The  Attorney  G^n^ra/  said , there  wonld 
be  a  special  arbitrator  appointed  to  decide 
upon  all  disputed  accounts,  and,  therefore, 
he  thought  such  an  officer,  who,  he  had  no 
doubt,  would  do  his  duty,  would  fully  meet 
the  objection  taken  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Bridport.  Such  accounts  vrould  be 
settled  by  the  strict  and  technical  mle  of 
evidence. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  thought  the  Bill 
contained  a  sufficient  provision  for  the 
due  investigation  of  the  most  complicated 
accounts.  The  Commissioners  woula  wholly 
neglect  their  duty  if  thev  held  that  matten 
of  account  were  to  be  decided  by  a  Jury. 
The  only  questions  really  for  a  Jury  to 
decide  in  bankruptcy  cases  would  be 
simple  matters  of  fact,  such  as  whether  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  had  been  commiltedy 
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vhetber  the  party  was  a  trader  and  came 
vithin  its  provisions,  and  questions  in 
l^eral  of  that  sort.  The  arbitrator  would 
iiTestigate  the  accounts,  and  they  would 
le  decided  upon  oath — according  to  the 
vies  of  plain  common  sense.  The  Com- 
nissioner  would,  in  the  first  instance,  ex- 
imine  them ;  if  they  were  complicated  he 
rould  call  in  assistance,  but  all  issues  to 
te  tried  by  a  Jury  would  only  relate  to 
[uestions  of  fact. 

Mr.  Warhurton  would  take  the  case  as 
he  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  put  it, 
or  there  could  be  no  doubt,  if  the  Com- 
nisaioners  were  authorized  to  call  in  as- 
istance,  they  would  do  so  in  almost  every 
Indeed y  in  times  of  mercantile  dis- 
it  was  impossible  they  could  have 
ime  to  investigate  accounts  without  further 
isistance.  In  the  year  1826  there  were 
0,291  public  and  private  meetings;  this 
^ould  average  five  meetings  a  day  to  each 
f  the  six  Commissioners,  and  he  thought 
^is  duty  alone  would  fully  employ  them. 

Clause  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

On  the  question  that  the  clause  relating 

>  Subdivision  Courts  stand  part  of  the 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  the  effect  of 
lib  clause  would  be,  that  a  party  would 
ave  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  all  the 
kMDinissioners ;  he  might  appeal  from  one 

>  another  until  he  had  run  through  the 
'bole  list 

Mr.  John  Campbell  thought  nothing 
Dold  be  more  simple  than  this  provision. 
Hie  Commissioner  would  decide  upon 
rdinary  questions,  but  if  there  was  any 
iflBculty  he  had  the  power  to  call  in  as- 
ialance.  He  was  surprised,  that  the  hon. 
nd  learned  Gentleman  should  disapprove 
f  this  clause,  when  he  knew  that  the  great 
isadvantage  of  the  present  system  was 
bat  three  Commissioners  must  decide,  by 
rhich  much  labour  and  money  was  thrown 
way.  Besides,  the  practice  was  common 
I  the  superior  Courts  to  have  only  one 
udge.  He  frequently  made  motions  be- 
>re  one,  when  if  any  question  of  import- 
Dce  arose,  it  was  postponed  by  the  Judge 
rbo  presided  until  his  brethren  were  pre- 
ent.  This  was  the  practice  in  the  Court 
f  King's  Bench,  and  it  would  be  followed 
J  the  Commissioners  appointed  under 
bis  Bill. 

Mr.  Warhurton  was  most  ready  to  allow, 
bat  ordinary  questions  being  decided  by 
Qe  Commissioner  was  an  improvement  but 
pbj  should  he  appeal  to  two  others  if 
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the  question  was  important  ?  He  could 
take  time  for  deliberation  instead  of  shelter- 
ing his  ignorance  under  a  plea  of  appeal- 
ing to  his  fellows.  He  was  afraid  the 
practical  effect  of  this  arrangement  would 
be  to  bring  people  into  the  Commission 
who  were  unfit  for  the  office. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  the  case  his 
hon.  friend  had  put,  relating  to  the  prac- 
tice in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  had  not 
the  slightest  analogy  to  what  would  hap- 
pen under  this  Bill.  Upon  such  a  motion 
as  that  made  by  his  learnied  friend,  there  was 
no  examination  of  witnesses,  and  no  inquiry 
whatever.  That  case  simply  was,  his  hon. 
friend  moved,  perhaps, '' That  judgment 
be  entered  for  the  defendant,"  to  which  the 
Judge  answered, ''  You  had  better  move  it 
when  the  Court  is  more  full."  How  could 
such  a  case,  with  any  propriety,  be  said  to 
resemble  the  case  of  the  Commissioner 
for  Bankrupts,  who  must  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  case  before  him,  whether  he 
decided  it  or  not,  and  who  must  put  in 
motion  the  whole  functions  of  a  Judge 
before  he  could  determine  whether  he 
would  decide  the  question  himself  or  refer 
it  to  others  to  decide.  This  part  of  the 
Bill  was  applicable,  however,  to  something 
else,  he  meant  a  certain  Cabinet  measure, 
for  which  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
said  ''  We  are  all  responsible  alike."  The 
Commissioners,  who  would  form  a  sort  of 
demi-Cabinet  among  themselves,  would 
also  follow  this  example,  and  say,  ''  We 
will  make  this  a  Cabinet  measure,  and  then 
we  shall  be  all  of  us  equally  responsible.^ 
By  these  means  this  double  hearing 
would  be  productive  of  no  other  results 
than  as  a  sort  of  loop-hole  through  which 
guilty  parties  might  escape,  and  would  re- 
lieve the  Judge  from  individual  respon- 
sibility. He  would  not  move  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  clause,  for  he  despaired  of 
carrying  it,  but  he  could  not  let  it  pass 
without  shewing  he  had  great  objections 
to  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  said,  the  operation 
of  the  clause  would  be  advantageous  in 
this  way  that  the  parties  in  all  cases  of 
difficulty  would  have  three  well  oualified 
persons  to  decide  their  case  instead  of  one. 

Clause  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

On  the  question  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Registrars  and  Deputy  Re* 
gistrars. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  this  clause 
was  to  appoint  two  Registrars  at  800/. 
each,  and  eight  Deputy  Registrars  with 
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salaries  of  600/.  a-year  each.  These  were 
pretty  handsome  allowances  certainly,  but 
he  hoped  to  be  told  what  were  the  duties 
they  would  have  to  perform ;  for  besides 
these,  there  was  to  be  a  Secretary  for 
Bankrupts  with  a  full  establishment  of 
clerks. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  would  of  course  re- 
collect, that  it  was  impossible  to  have  a 
Bankruptcy  Court  without  Registrars,  and 
while  the  chief  of  them  attended  the  Court 
they  must  have  Deputies  to  look  after  the 
duties  of  their  offices ;  and  as  to  the  ex- 
pense, this  establishment  would  cost  1,600/. 
a-year  less  than  the  present  one. 

Mr.  Warhurton  said,  if  these  Regis- 
trars could  be  made  the  means  of  taking 
down  the  evidence  and  proceedings  of  the 
Court  in  short-hand  it  would  save  much 
time ;  every  body  knew  that  whole  days 
were  taken  up  occasionally  with  putting 
a  few  questions. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  short-hand 
writers  would  be  much  more  useful  than 
such  an  establishment  of  Registrars,  whose 
appointment  in  such  numbers  he  thought 
a  farce  if  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing patronage.  He  should,  therefore,  move 
as  an  Amendment,  that  the  word  *'  two"  as 
applying  to  the  Registrars  be  left  out,  and 
the  word  "one"  substituted, and,  that  the 
word  "  eight*' should  be  left  out  as  apply- 
ing to  the  Deputy  Registrars  in  the  clause, 
and  that  the  word  "  four  '*  be  substituted. 

Amendment  negatived,  and  the  clause 
ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

On  the  clause  authorizing  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  issue  a  fiat  in  lieu  of  a  Com- 
mission, 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  it  appeared  that  the 
fiat  might  be  issued  both  for  liondon  and 
country  Commissions.  How  was  this 
fiat  to  be  authenticated  ?  The  Seal  au- 
thenticated itself,  but  that  was  not  the 
case  where  only  the  signature  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  attached  in  London.  The 
hand-writing  might  be  well  known,  but 
how  could  the  country  Commissioners  be 
sure  that  it  was  authentic?  and  upon  the 
validity  of  the  instrument  depended  the 
legality  of  their  whole  proceedings.  A 
Commission  might  be  issued  at  not  more 
expense  than  a  fiat,  and  was  much  more 
easily  ascertained  to  be  genuine. 

The  Solicitor  General  observed,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that 
his  objection  was  of  no  weight  whatever. 


The  most  important  orders  were  daily 
made  under  the  simple  signature  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  clause  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Country  Cora  miss ioners  and 
the  directing  fiats  to  them. 

Mr.  Paget  said,  if  the  appointment  of 
these  Commissioners  was  left  entirely  to 
the  Chancellor,  who  ought  to  be  respon- 
sible for  them,  there  would  be  more  se- 
curity for  their  being  proper  and  respecta- 
ble persons  than  if  appointed  bv  the  Judges 
of  Assize,  who  must  be  guided  onlj  by 
hearsay  as  to  the  merit  and  qualities  of  the 
persons  to  be  appointed. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  thongfat 
the  case  would  be  quite  the  contraty.  TIm 
Judges  went  the  circuit,  and  bad  die  best 
opportunity  of  knowing,  from  actual  obser- 
vation, the  merit  and  capabilities  of  tiie 
persons  whom  they  appointed.  That  was 
an  advantage  that  the  Chancellor  would  bf 
wholly  destitute  of,  from  his  constant  re- 
sidence in  town. 

Mr.  JohnCampbell  supported  the  claoK. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  present 
appointments.  The  Commissioners  were 
mostly  country  attornies  who  played  into 
each  other's  hands.  To  show  how  the 
present  system  worked,  he  would  state  a 
fact,  the  truth  of  which  was  perfectly  veU 
known  to  him : — A  friend  of  his,  aprsdi- 
tioner  at  a  provincial  Bar,  was  made  a  Com* 
missioner ;  a  case  of  bankruptcy  occurred, 
and  considerable  sums  of  money  were  col- 
lected from  the  estate.  "  Now,**  said  inj 
friend  to  the  attorney,  ''  I  think  we  b»J 
have  a  dividend."  *'A  dividend  !**  echoed 
the  attorney  with  great  surprise,  **  let  mt 
advise  you  never  to  mention  the  word 
*  dividend,*  or  you  will  not  suit  us.** 

Mr.  Burge  objected  to  the  clause  that 
there  would  be  two  kinds  of  jurisdKtioa 
established  by  it.  The  country  Comnii- 
sioners  were  not  to  have  the  same  powen 
as  the  London  Commissioners.  He  wished 
to  know  if  these  country  CommissioDen 
were  to  have  the  power  to  direct  issues  f 

The  Attorney  General  said,  if  it  wasd^ 
sirable  issues  should  be  tried  in  the  country. 
he  saw  no  reason  why  an  amendment  to 
that  effect  should  not  be  introduced.  The 
object  of  the  clause  was  only  to  improve 
the  general  practice  of  such  Commissioiis. 

Sir  Charles  Wctlierell  said,  the  plain 
matter  of  fact  was,  that  out  of  1,500 
Conmiissions  of  bankruptcy  annually  ^ 
soedy  500  was  the  outside  of  those  wnkh 
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took  place  in  London — so  that  two-thirds 
of  the  bankruptcy  cases  would  never  be 
brought  before  the  new  Issue  Court  as  es- 
tablished by  this  Bill,  and  he  would  never 
consent  to  an  extension  of  what  appeared 
to  him  likely  to  be  an  absurd  and  trouble- 
some system. 

The  Attorney  General  was  perfectly 
ready  to  admit,  that  the  materials  could 
not  he  readily  found  in  a  country  town  for 
the  constitutioD  of  such  a  Court  as  was 
proposed  to  be  formed  in  London  ;  neither 
was  it  expedient  or  necessary,  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  country  bankruptcies 
were  brought  to  London  to  be  worked, 
and  surely,  if  every  case  could  not  be  em- 
braced, that  was  a  very  bad  reason  why 
the  management  of  other  cases  should  not 
be  improved. 

Sir  Charles  Wetkerell  said,  the  Bill 
constituted  a  new  Court,  and  many  of  the 
questions  which  would  be  brought  before 
it  were  matters  of  right ;  others  were  mat- 
ters of  discretion.  A  lart^er  discretionary 
power  ought  to  be  allowed,  or  they  would 
find  the  machinery  of  this  much-lauded 
Court  not  competent  to  deal  with  the  laws 
that  were  left. 

.  The  Solicitor  General  observed ,  that  the 
present  measure  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Bankrupt-laws  themselves,  but 
only  related  to  the  administration  of  them. 
The  whole  of  the  present  laws  were  con- 
solidated about  six  years  ago,  by  a  bill 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Eden.  The  new  ma- 
chinery, he  was  free  to  admit,  was  not 
applicable  to  some  of  their  provisions. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  the  age  of  the  sta- 
tute was  of  very  little  consequence ;  the 
great  object  of  inquiry  was,  whether  the 
law  were  good,  and,  if  not,  how  it  could 
be  improved.  Many  gross  errors  and 
faults  nad  been  pointed  out  in  the  Bank- 
rupt-laws. He  would  just  mention  one  : 
the  law  now  was,  that  if  a  man  became  a 
bankrupt  thrice,  and  his  estate,  in  the 
second  Commission,  did  not  pay  \5s, 
in  the  pound  on  the  third  bankrupt- 
cy,  the  assignees  for  the  second  bank- 
ruptCT  could  pounce  upon  the  effects  of 
the  third.  This  operated  frequently  as 
an  inducement  to  fraud.  He  himself  had 
been  concerned  in  a  case  where  this  effect 
took  place. 

Sir  Charles  Wethercll  said,  it  was  a 
whimsical  course  to  make  a  new  Court  be- 
fore the  anomalies  and  absurdities  of  the 
whole  of  the  present  system  of  the  Bank- 
rupt-laws were  revised  and  corrected.     It 


was  not  at  all  likely  that  the  machinery 
would  be  found  to  suit  the  new  codes.  He 
had  hitherto  made  no  remarks  on  these 
laws,  but  had  confined  himself  to  the  new 
Court.  When  they  came  to  the  laws 
themselves,  he  feared  they  would  find  it  a 
very  difficult  task  to  prevent  complaints  as 
to  their  working  in  particular  cases. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  clause  providing  that  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  superseding  Commissions 
should  be  vested  in  the  Great  Seal, 

Sir  Charles  TVie/Aerc/Z objected,  that  such 
a  power  should  be  delegated  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  It  would  be  a  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  rules  of  his  Court,  as 
already  long  since  clearly  laid  down  and 
established  by  long  usage. 

The  Solicitor  General  replied,  that  there 
were  sufficient  constitutional  controls  for 
the  prevention  of  that  judicial  functionary's 
improperly  enforcing  this  privilege  in  any 
Commission  that  should  come  under  his 
cognizance,  and  the  Bill  expressly  pro- 
vided, that  he  should  exercise  it  in  no  case, 
except  where  manifest  and  valid  grounds 
should  be  shown  for  his  interference. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  the  Chancellor 
might  be  impeached  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  cases  if  he  abused  the  power  given 
him :  all  that  was  done  by  granting  the  su- 
persedeas was  simply  saying,  he  should 
nave  the  same  authority  over  the  fiat  that  he 
had  over  the  Commission. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  by  the 
rules  of  the  Court,  and  by  tlie  usual  prac- 
tice, the  Chancellor  could  only  decree  A's 
property  to  B  in  certain  known  cases ;  but 
the  clause  enabled  him  to  supersede  a 
Commission  at  his  good  pleasure. 

Mr.  Freshfield  observed,  that  instead  of 
putting  the  order  or  fiat  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  Commission  now  stood,  this 
clause  was  so  prodigal  in  its  power,  as  to 
allow  the  Chancellor  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  the  fiat,  regardless  of  existing  rules* 

Mr.  Bonham  Carter  said,  these]  exist- 
ing rules  were  cases  in  which  former  Chan- 
cellors had,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discre- 
tion, come  to  certain  decisions.  There 
were  no  statute  rules. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  certainly 
there  were  no  statute  rules,  but  there  was 
the  usage  of  two  centuries  ;  and  they  now 
proposed  that  the  Chancellor  should  wholly 
dispense  with  that  usage,  and  decide  wholly 
at  his  unlimited  discretion.  He  would  not, 
however,  press  his  objection  to  a  division. 

Clause  carried. 
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On  the  clause  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  official  assignees  being  read, 

Mr.  fVarburton  suggested,  that  as  this 
and  other  subsequent  clauses  might  give 
rise  to  some  discussion,  it  was  advisable 
that  at  that  advanced  hour  (half-past  two 
o'clock)  the  Chairman  should  report  pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  ag^in. 

Lord  Althorp  assented  to  the  proposal. 

The  House  resumed — the  Committee  to 
sit  again  the  next  day. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  Contempt 
Bill.]  The  Attorney  General  moved  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  and  said,  he  hoped  to  be  al- 
lowed to  read  this  Bill  a  second  time.  He 
moved  that  it  be  then  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Ruthven  considered  the  Bill  most 
objectionable,  as  he  understood  it  was  in- 
tended to  have  a  retrospective  operation. 
He  was  so  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  that, 
if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  persist- 
ed in  his  motion,  he  would  divide  the 
House  upon  it. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  give  the  House 
the  trouble  of  dividing,  as  he  would  have 
ample  opportunity  of  discussing  the  Bill 
in  the  Committee,  but  he  must  persist  in 
his  motion  of  carrying  through  the  second 
reading  that  night. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  35;  Noes 
5— Majority  30. 

The  Bill  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 
Saturday,   October  15,  1831. 

MiNcns.]  BiUi  received  Uie  Royal  Asaent  Church  Build- 
ings; Charity  CommiaBionen ;  Money  Payment  of  Wages; 
Barbadoes  Importation;  CommonLaw  Fees ;  Employment 
for  Labourers:  Customs  Fees;  Scotdi  Turnpikes;  Plurali. 
ties;  Special  Constables;  Galway  Franchise;  Poor  Relief; 
Public  Works  (Ireland):  Public  Hospitals  (Ireland); 
White  Boy  Act  Amendment,  and  the  Arms  (Ireland.) 
Read  a  second  time ;  Distillation  (Ireland.)  Read  a  third 
time ;  Valuatioo  of  Land  (Ireland),  and  Military  Accounts 
(Ireland.) 

PeUtioos  presented.  By  the  Duke  of  Buccliiuoh,  iVom  tiie 
Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Peebles,  not  to  be  united  to 
Selkirkshire,  and  from  Uie  Borough  of  Selkirk,  for  an 
alteratioa  of  that  district. 

Select  Vestries  Bill.]  The  Earl 
of  Abingdon  presented  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Select  Vestries  Bill. 

Viscount  Melbourne  understood,  that 
the  Committee  had  made  the  adoption  of 
this  Bill  in  a  parish  to  depend  on  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  rate-payers. 
He  begged  to  propose  as  an  Amendment, 


that  two-thirds  of  those  who  actually  yoted 
should  be  inserted,  instead  of  a  aimiiar  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  of  the  rate-paYers. 

Lord  Skehnersdale  said,  the  c5ommittee 
had  considered  that  two-thirds  of  the 
actual  voters  was  not  enough  to  decide 
such  a  question. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  it  was  the  doty 
of  all  persons  who  paid  rates  to  attend  tbe 
parochial  meetings.  If  they  did  not  attend, 
then  the  affairs  of  the  parish  ought  not  to 
be  delayed  because  of  tneir  neglect. 

The  Earl  of  Uarrowby  said,  there  could 
be  no  question  but  that  the  Committee 
thought  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  rate-payerSfWas  the  smallest  number 
which  coula  be  allowed  to  decide  • 

Viscount  Melbourne  must  persist  in  hk 
Amendment,  and  he  would,  thoEefoie,  at 
once  move,  that  the  words  **  all  Che  late- 
payers''  be  left  out,  and  the  words  "t 
majority  of  the  votes  so  given*'  be  inserted 
in  their  stead. 

The  Earl  of  Han*owby  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  there  was  no  meaning  in  the  pro- 
posed Amendment.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  means  would  be  found  to  obtain  t 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  Toters,  and  if 
parishes,  upon  a  majority  being  procured 
by  any  underhand  contrivances,  oooe 
adopted  the  Bill,  the  evils  which  might 
result  would  be  irremediable,  because  the 
harm  would  be  already  done.  He  did  not 
think  the  noble  Viscount  had  brought 
forward  any  grounds  to  justify  sach  t 
material  alteration. 

Viscount  Melbourne  thought  the  r^ult- 
tion  very  absurd  as  it  stood,  and  as  to  any 
fraud  or  contrivance  being  practised,  the 
same  objection  would  apply  to  all  meetings 
of  the  same  nature.  He  continued  of 
opinion,  that  the  question  of  adoption  or 
not  ought  to  depend  upon  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  those  who  attended,  and 
those  who  did  not  think  proper  to  cooie 
forward  and  vote  ought  to  be  considered 
as  having  no  interest  in  the  question. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  said,  theie  wis 
this  distinction  between  an  adoption  of 
the  vestry  system,  and  the  generality  of 
matters  brought  before  parish  meetingB, 
that  the  latter  were  open  to  future  leeon- 
sideration,  while  this  could  not  be ;  theie- 
fore,  it  was  necessary  that  the  manner  of 
deciding  on  it  should  ^  be  without  shadow 
of  suspicion.  On  these  grounds  he  Ait 
himself  called  upon  to  oppose  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  noUe  VisooiinL 
The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  lie  had  bad 
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flomecommunicationswith  parties  interested 
io  this  Bill,  and  their  opinions  wereso  strong 
against  the  alteration  made  in  the  Commit- 
tee with  regard  to  substituting  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  rate-payers  for  two-thirds  of 
those  who  were  actually  present,  that 
such  persons  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  they  would  rather  be  without 
the  Bill  than  accept  it  clogged  with  such 
a  condition.  He  wished,  therefore,  for 
further  time  for  consideration, that  he  might 
fully  ascertain  what  was  the  general  feel- 
ingy  and  what  was  likely  to  be  the  eflfects 
of  the  measure.  He  should  propose,  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  matter  should  stand 
Ofer  until  Monday. 

The  Earl  of  Delawarr  had  an  Amendment 
which  he  wished  to  have  introduced,  and 
which  he  would  then  mention.  It  would 
hmre  for  its  object  the  placing  the  right  of 
voting  on  the  same  principle  as  was  adopted 
io  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  Act.  He  thought 
a  regulation  of  that  sort  indispensable. 
His  proposal  was,  that  all  those  who  paid 
tinder  50/.  rent  ^ould  have  but  one  vote, 
and  all  those  who  paid  above  that  sum 
should  have  an  extra  vote  for  every  addi- 
tioDa!  25/.  of  rent;  but  to  make  such 
further  provision,that  no  person  could  have 
more  than  six  votes. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  the  multitude 
of  his  avocations  had  hitherto  prevented 
him  fromreading  this  Bill,  and  he  requested, 
therefore,  time  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  it«  As  the  Bill  was  not  yet  printed, 
he  thought  he  could  do  so  if  the  discussion 
were  postponed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  Bill  could  be  printed 
with  the  Amendments  proposed. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  agreed  with  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord.  It  was  most 
desirable  their  Lordships  should  know  all 
the  Amendments  to  be  proposed  without 
deibKjr. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  there 
appeared  a  misunderstanding  on  all  sides 
with  regard  to  the  Bill.  He  had  under- 
stood the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Mel- 
houme),  who  had  the  management  of  it, 
proposed  to  adopt  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne's  Act,  and  make  them 
applicable  to  the  metropolitan  parishes, 
as  the  operation  of  that  Bill  was  at  present 
confined  to  the  provinces,  where  it  had 
given  general  satisfaction.  If  the  Bill  was 
passeOy  it  ought  to  become  the  general  law 
mstead  of  leaving  it  to  parishes  to  adopt  it 
OS  not* 

Viacoimt  MMwme  observed ,  in  reply 


to  the  noble  Duke,  that  he  had  not  pledged 
himself  to  adopt  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne's  Act,  or  to  any  particular 
view  of  the  question.  His  only  object 
was,  to  make  the  measure  efficient,  and  he 
thought  the  noble  Earl's  Amendment  was 
likely  to  impair  that  efficiency,  and, 
therefore,  he  should  oppose  it. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  thought,  that 
property  should  have  its  due  weight  in 
every  parish,  and,  therefore,  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne's  Act.  He  had  had  practical  ex- 
perience that  it  worked  well  where  it  had 
been  adopted.  With  respect  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
that  he  required  time  to  consider  the 
eflfects  of  the  proposed  Amendment,  he 
thought  that  could  be  hardly  necessary, 
because  the  clause  itself  was  copied  from 
a  bill  which  was  introduced  by  the  present 
Ministers  themselves  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament. 

Bill  to  be  re-committed  on  Monday,  and 
printed  with  Amendments. 

Bankruptcy  Court  Bill  —  Re- 
turns.] The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  misrepresentations  which 
had  been  circulated  respecting  himself  and 
the  Bill  which  he  had  introduced  into  that 
House  for  the  reform  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Bankrupt-lav^),  was  induced 
to  move  for  several  returns  connected  with 
the  subject,  the  production  of  which  would 
be  the  means  of  disabusing  the  public  mind. 
He  was  both  astonished  and  mortified,  to 
find  that  an  attack  of  a  most  singular  and 
extraordinary  character  had  been  made 
upon  him  in  a  publication,  by  a  learned 
friend — the  venerable  father  of  the  Bar, 
and  the  father  of  Law  Reform — for  whose 
virtues,  talents,  and  professional  acquire- 
ments, he  had  always  entertained  the  re- 
spect which  they  were  so  justly  calculated 
to  excite.  As  the  attack  did  not  ostensibly 
bear  the  name  of  his  respected  and  vener- 
able friend,  he  would  abstain  from  naming 
him  in  that  House,  although  the  author 
was  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  character, 
circumstances,  and  style  of  the  attack, 
which  he  could  account  for  only  by  attri- 
buting it  to  certain  prejudices  and  theories 
upon  the  subject  whicn  his  learned  friend 
entertained.  The  charge  was  of  a  most 
extraordinary  nature,  for  it  was  nothing 
less  than  that  he  had  brought  forward  the 
Bill,  and  had  pressed  it  through  the  Honse, 

because  the  effect  of  it  would  be,  to  put  an 
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increase  into  bis  (the  Lord  Chancellor's^ 
pocket  of  not  less  than  26,000/.  a-year. 
His  learned  and  venerable  friend,  in  bis 
explanation  of  this  view  of  the  subject, 
had  stated,  that  in  a  political  point  of  view 
patronage  was  of  greater  value  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  than  money,  and  that  tbe  Bill 
would  be  to  him  an  increase  of  patronage 
to  the  extent  of  26,000/.  a-year.      Other 
persons  had  repeated  the  charge,  without 
this  distinction  between  the  patronage  and 
the  money.    This  charge  was  utterly  un- 
founded, but  it  was  not  more  so  than 
another  charge  which  had   been    made 
against  him.     It  was  asserted,  that  he  had 
contrived  by  the  Bill  to  provide  for  his 
Secretary  a  sinecure  place,  as  Secretary  of 
Bankruptcies,  of  the  annual  value  of  about 
1 ,200/.    This  was  a  total  misrepresentation 
of  the  case  in  every  particular ;  for  so  far 
from  the  Bill  giving  any  increase  of  income 
to  his  Secretary,  it  would  actuallv  decrease 
that  person's  salary  by  1,200/.  or  even 
1 ,300/.   a- year.     The  person  who  would 
hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Bankrupts 
under  the  Bill,   was  now  called  his  (the 
Lord  Chancellor's)  Secretary,  and  he  had 
at   the    present    moment  an   income  of 
2,500/.  a-year,  and  all  the  Bill  would  do 
in  relation   to  this  officer  would   be,   to 
deprive  him  of  that  income,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  place  under  another  name,  the 
total  salary  of  which  would  be  only  1 ,200/. 
To  this  strange  perversion  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  was  added,  from  a  very  different 
quarter,  another  statement  equally  without 
loundation.     It  had  been  put  forth,  that 
there  was  a  strong  difference  of  opinion 
between  him  and  his  noble  friend  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Obuncils,with  respect 
to  a  very  material  part  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  this  gross  misrepresentation  had  arisen 
from  an  inaccurate  and  garbled  statement 
of  what  had  been  said  of  the  measure  by 
him,  when   he   had   been  addressing  the 
House  upon  the  subject  of  the  Bill.    What 
he  had  said  upon  that  occasion  was,   that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  difference  of 
opinion   upon    the   question   of    Reform 
between  him  and  his  noble  friend,  and  he 
had  then   distinctly  added,  that  not  only 
was  there  not,  but  that  there  never  had 
been,  any  such  difference   between  them. 
This  statement  had  been  omitted,  and  the 
passage  of  his  speech,  from  which   this 
sentence  had  been  left  out,  had  been  com- 
mented upon  so  as  utterly  to  mislead  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject.     He  would 
again  declare,  that  there  did  not  exist  a 


shade  of  difference  of  opinion  between  him 
and  his  noble  friend  upon  that  great  and 
important  measure.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
refute  the  serious  charges  that  had  been 
made  against  him  by  his  venerable  and 
learned  friend,  that  he  had  risen  to'  move 
for  a  return  of  the  salary  and  emoluments 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
When  the  facts  of  the  case  had  been  so 
perverted,  that  a  reduction  of  salary  to  the 
extent  of  1,300/.  a-year  had  been  con- 
strued into  the  creation  of  a  place  which 
would  increase  the  salary  by  1,200/.  t 
year,  he  almost  feared  that  such  erroneoas 
impression  proceeded  from  a  source  that 
would  be  impervious  to  any  discipline 
which  he  could  apply.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  concluded  by  moving  for  t 
return  ''  of  the  annual  amount  of  feet  re- 
ceived by  the  Commissioners  of  Bankmpt 
in  London,  by  the  Secretary  of  Bankrupti, 
by  the  Patentee  in  Bankruptcy,  and  by  tbe 
Messengers  to  the  Commissioners  of  Biank- 
rupt,  and  also  the  expenses  of  assignmenti 
and  bargains  and  sales ;  which  expenses 
and  several  fees  are  proposed  to  be  abolished 
by  the  Bill  for  establishing  a  new  Couit 
in  Bankruptcy ;  also,  an  estimate  of  the 
establishment  to  be  formed  under  the  Act 
to  establish  a  Court  in  Bankruptcy,  stating 
tbe  offices  proposed  to  be  created,  and  the 
pay  of  each,  with  their  proposed  pensions 
and  retiring  allowances,  and  from  what 
funds  to  be  paid ;  and  also,  an  account 
of  the  expenses  of  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  Bankrupts  upon  the  average  of  three 
years,  ending  3 1st  of  March,  1830;  dis- 
tinguishing how  much  on  the  average  was 
retained  by  the  Secretary  for  his  own  use, 
how  much  was  paid  to  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary and  each  of  the  Clerks,  and  how  much 
was  applied  to  pay  the  general  expenses  of 
the  office." — Ordered. 

Gallery  in  the  House  of  Loans.] 
Tbe  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presented  a  Re- 
port from  the  "Library  Committee*  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  whom  it  was  re- 
ferred previously  to  the  Motion  (or  the 
second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  to  as- 
certain what  additional  accommodatkm 
could  be  provided  in  the  House,  &c.  His 
Lordship  read  the  Report,  to  thefollowiog 
effect : — 

"1.  That  the  galleries  already  erected 
in  their  Lordships*  House,  pursuant  to  aa 
Address  in  September  last,  to  afford  seats 
for  all  those  who  might  attend  on  a  then 
approaching  Debate,  are  inconvenient,  aod 
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ought  to  be  taken  down ;  th^t  the  fire- 
place in  the  centre  of  the  wall  (on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House,  and  now 
boarded  up),  injuriously  interferes  with 
th6  due  rentilation  of  the  House,  and  that 
the  Mid  fire-place  ought  to  be  bricked  up 
and  closed* 

"  2.  That  it  is  adrisable  to  erect  a  gal- 
lery at  the  end  of  the  House  (namely, 
over  the  door  below  the  bar  of  the  House) 
Ibr  the  accommodation  of  strangers  under 
certaiti  restrictions;  and  that  the  said 
nllery  ought  to  be  according  to  a  plan 
handed  to  the  Lords'  Committee  by  Mr. 
Stnlrke. 

*•  3.  That  their  Lordships  be  recom- 
nietlded  to  more  an  Address  to  his  Ma- 
jcaty^  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give 
dil'eetions  to  hare  the  present  side  galleries 
taken  down,  the  said  centre  fire-place 
doted,  and  a  new  gallery  raised  at  the 
tftid  of  the  House,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Smirke's  plan." 

The  Duke  of  Cum6cr/and inquired  where 
tbiagallery  was  to  be  erected ? 

Tne  Earl  o(  Shaftesbury  replied,  in  the 
vacant  space  immediately  over  the  principal 
entrance  at  the  lower  end  of  the  House. 

The  Ddke  of  Cumberland:  Is  it  for 
Peers? 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury :  For  strangers. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  added,  that  the 
place  below  the  bar,  occupied  by  strangers, 
irovid  be^for  the  accommodation  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  similar  alterations  had  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  former 
Qovemment,  but  that  the  great  expense 
at  which  they  were  estimated,  namely, 
2/^00/.,  prevented  their  l>eing  effected. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  agreed  to, 
and  on  the  Motion  of  the  Earl  of  Shaflcs- 
bory,  an  Address  was  ordered  to  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  praying  his  Majesty 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  have 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  car- 
ried into  effect. 

[TIk  creetion  at  this  eanery  is  an  qioch  in  the  h'ntory  of 
the  Howe  of  Loidi.  In  it,  by  thdr  Lord»hi|tk'  appnibfttion, 
was  ivorided  acoominodation  for  the  rq>orters  of  the  Public 
Prav  I  thoa|{li  aooonling  to  their  LordKhipt'  standing  order 
k  ilffl  rcnuiiiM  •  breech  of  thdr  privileges  to  report  their 
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VUiirm.]  Returns  ordered.  On  the  MoUon  of  Mr.  IIumb, 
dw  lercmirt  eoUeetcd  in  cadi  Post  Office  in  the  United 
ghiflnw.  TTllh  tf  thr  nrfrnm  nf  rirh.  fisr  the  rear  end* 


iD(;  the  5th  of  July,  1831 ;  of  the  Money  in  the  hands  of 
each  Stamp  Distributor  in  the  United  Kingdom  up<m  the 
1st  of  each  month,  for  the  year  ending  5th  July,  1831 1  ttUl 
of  the  amount  of  Money  in  the  hands  of  each  CoUcctor  dC 
Assessed  Taxes  in  the  United  Kingdom  upon  the  1st  of 
each  Month,  for  the  year  ending  5th  July,  1831. 

Bankruptcy  Court  Bill — Com- 
mittee— Third  Day.]  Lord  Allhorp 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  Bill. 

House  in  Committee.  On  the  question 
to  agree  to  the  clause  appointing  official 
assignees, 

Mr.  Warburton  wished  for  some  expla- 
nation as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  hitherto  performed  by  the  provi- 
sional assignee  would  in  future  be  exe- 
cuted. Would  it  still  be  necessary  to  ap- 
point a  provisional  assignee,  or  would  the 
duties  of  that  office  be  performed  by  one 
of  the  official  assignees,  and,  if  so,  would 
any  additional  expense  be  thrown  upon 
the  bankrupt's  estate  thereby  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  said,  that  the  pro* 
visional  assignee  would  have  no  existence 
after  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  The  official 
assignees  would  discharge  all  the  duties 
which  had  heretofore  been  executed  by  the 
provisional  assignee  and  the  messenger. 
He  apprehended  that  they  would  discharge 
those  duties  without  any  other  remunera- 
tion than  the  usual  per  centage  fee.  The 
Bill  contained  a  clause  which  prohibited 
the  officers  employed  under  it  from  taking 
any  fees  except  those  prescribed  in  the 
Bill.  Although  they  were  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  provisional  assignee,  no  such 
officer  was  mentioned  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Statutes. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  he  must 
object  to  the  wording  of  the  clause,  which 
would  create  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
official  assignees  could  act  previously  to  the 
appointment  of  the  creditors'  assignees. 
The  official  assignee,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
could  have  no  power  to  act  in  the  time 
between  the  period  when  the  docket  was 
first  struck,  and  the  appointment  of  re- 
gular assignees  by  the  creditors. 

Mr.  Serjeant  JVilde  took  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  case.  He  was  of  opinion, 
the  official  assignee  would  have  the  same 
authority  as  was  now  held  by  the  provi- 
sional assignee,  after  the  passing  of  this 
Bill.  There  would  then  be  no  necessity 
for  a  provisional  assignee. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  if  the  ob- 
servation of  the  hon.  and  learned  Serjeant 
was  good  for  anything,  it  went  a  little  too 
far,  for  until  the  creditors  had  chosen  their 
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own  assignee,  the  Commissioners  or  the 
Court  must  appoint  some  person  to  take 
care  of  the  assets. 

The  Solicitor' General  observed,  that 
there  mast  be  an  assignee  at  law  to  protect 
the  property  in  the  fu-st  instance,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  purposes  effected  by  the 
Bill,  which  said,  there  shall  be  an  official 
assignee  instanter  to  every  bankrupt,  in 
whom  the  property  should  vest.  It  was  of 
DO  consequence  whether  he  was  called  a 
provisional  or  official  assignee.  The  office 
would  be  filled,  and  the  duty  done. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  that  nothing 
could  be  clearer  to  his  mind  than  that, 
under  this  Bill,  the  assignees  chosen  by  the 
creditors,  would  have  a  co-extensive  power 
with  the  official  assignee,  so  soon  as  they 
were  elected,  but  that  all  the  bankrupt's 
property  would  vest  in  the  official  assignee 
until  the  regular  assignees  were  chosen  by 
the  creditors.  There  was  no  necessity, 
therefore,  for  a  provisional  assignee. 

Mr.  Freshfield  was  of  opinion,  the  ob- 
jection was  well  founded.  He  thought 
that,  by  the  words  of  the  Bill,  the  official 
assignee  had  no  power  to  act  but  in  con- 
junction with  the  assignee  chosen  bv  the 
creditors.  Surely,  if  there  was  any  doubt 
upon  the  point,  as  they  were  all  agreed,  it 
was  desirable  the  property  should  vest  in 
the  official  assignee^  it  was  better  to  re- 
move such  doubts,  by  altering  the  con- 
struction of  the  clause. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  he  should 
not  now  prolong  the  present  discussion  any 
further,  as  it  was  his  intention  at  the  end 
of  the  clause  to  move  a  proviso,  empower- 
ing the  official  assignee  to  act  as  sole  as- 
signee, previous  to  the  appointment  of  the 
creditors'  assignee. 

The  Attorney-General  was  sorry  to  differ 
from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  but  with 
all  due  deference  for  his  judgment,  he  saw 
nothing  in  the  clause  which  would  prevent 
the  official  assignee  acting  alone. 

Sir  John  Newport  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  remuneration  of  the  assignees  should 
be  made  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
the  sums  they  might  collect,  as  such  a 
condition  would  be  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  zealous  and  effectual  performance  of 
their  duty. 

Mr.  Warhurton  said,  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  a  practice  obtained,  the  ma- 
chinery of  which  could  not  well  be  traced, 
by  which  the  attomies  for  the  Commission 
chose  what  set  of  Commissioners  the  case 

ihould  go  before  for  settlement.  Ueboped 


the  Bill  before  them  provided  against  tbb 
evil  effectually.  It  was  forbidden  by  tk 
present  law,  but  yet  it  was  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  said,  the  practice 
arose  from  solicitors  being  compelled  to 
select  particular  lists  of  Commissioners, 
because  they  knew  that  some  of  the  lists 
were  not  very  competent  to  manage  the 
business ;  but  under  this  Bill  it  would  be 
impossible  that  any  such  selection  couki 
be  desired,  because  the  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed would  be  fully  competent  to  the 
duties  of  the  office.  Unless  they  weie 
more  competent  persons  than  the  present, 
the  power  of  selection  was  an  advantage. 
Mr.  Freshfield  said,  as  the  Bill  con- 
tained no  particular  direction  that  the 
Commissioners  should  appoint  the  official 
assignee,and  as  it  was  allowed  generally  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  such  an  appoint- 
ment as  soon  as  possible,  he  woidd  beg 
leave  to  move,  that  the  following  proviso 
should  be  added  to  the  clause,  viz.  ^'That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  tke 
Commissioners  from  appointing  the  official 
assignee  immediately." 

Mr.  Burge  thought,  the  appointment  of 
official  assignees  altogether  unnecessary; 
and  would  subject  the  bankrupt  estates  to 
a  needless  charge.  Besides,  the  Bill  would 
only  act  partially ;  the  real  title,  as  appli- 
cable to  it,  was  ''  An  Act  to  amend  tbe 
Administration  of  Bankrupts   Estates  in 
London,"  yet  he  thought  the  great  com- 
mercial emporiums  of  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  places,  required  an  amend- 
ment of  the  administration  of  the  Bank- 
rupt Laws  as  much  as  London,  but  they, 
it  appeared,  were  to  be  wholly  neglected. 
With  respect  to  the  assignees,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  creditors'  assignees  might  not 
be  made  subject  to  the  same  rules,  and 
perform  all  the  duties  required  of  official 
assignees.     In  some  cases  there  could  be 
no  dc^bt  they  would  perform  them  much 
better.     For  instance,  in  cases  of  West- 
Indian  bankruptcy,  where,  as  in  a  late  case, 
the  bankrupts  had   creditors  in    almost 
every  island,  and  produce  to  an  enormous 
amount  remitted  on  their  accounts.    Ao 
official  assignee  appointed  to  receive  tbe 
assets  of  such  a  concern,  would  almost 
make  a  fortune  out  of  it.     Besides,  be 
might  turn  his  situation  to  account,  piarti- 
cularly  if  he  was  a  mercantile  man,  by 
calculating  the  effect  of  great  sales  (K 
sugar  in  the  market.   He  understood  such 

aa  assignee  was  not  only  to  bavo  %  per 
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csentageupon  the  amount  of  debts  collect- 
ed» but  also  upon  all  produce  sold  belong- 
ing to  the  estate.  I  Ic  considered  that  such 
an  appointment  was  not  necessary,  for  all 
the  onerous  duties  must  be  performed  by 
the  creditors' assignees,  and  thus  the  estate 
would  be  burthencd  with  the  charges  and 
per  centage  of  the  ofHcial  assignee  without 
its  deriving  an  adequate  advantage  from 
the  appointment.  Again,  it  was  provided 
by  the  Bill,  that  such  parties  were  to  give 
security  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Was  it 
intended  that  the  security  was  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  sum  vested  in  their 
hands  ?  if  so,  half  the  mercantile  world  in 
London  would  be  under  bond  to  his  Lord- 
ship, and  all  this  was  done  to  guard 
i^ainst  any  fraud  in  the  creditors*  assignee. 
He  thought  adequate  security  could  be 
obtained  without  ail  this  expensive  ma- 
chinery, which  would  entail  a  heavy  charge 
upon  every  bankrupt's  estate.  He  should, 
therefore,  propose,  that  the  whole  of  this 
clause  relating  to  official  assignees  be  left 
out  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  if  there  was 
any  part  of  the  Bill  which  he  approved  of, 
it  was  that  which  related  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  official  assignees.  The  only  part 
of  the  clause  he  objected  to  was,  the  com- 
pensation to  be  allowed  them.  It  was 
stated  that  five  per  cent  was  to  be  the 
maximum,  but  he  feared,  if  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  to  manatee  this  matter,  that 
this  per  centage  would  turn  out  to  be  the 
minimum.  He  had  also  considerable 
doubts  whether  the  resources  that  were  to 
be  relied  on  to  defray  the  charges  of  the 
CJourty  would  be  found  adequate  to  the 
purpose.  Again,  who  were  to  look  after 
the  official  assignees — to  whom  were  they 
to  be  responsible?  He  sliould  most  likely 
be  told  that,  the  control  would  rest  with 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  tanta- 
mount to  there  being  no  control  at  all. 
Hcy  therefore,  thought  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement to  refer  the  proceedings  of 
these  officers  to  the  Court  they  were  at- 
tached to  particularly,buthe  would  not  move 
an  amendment  to  that  cfToct.  Certainly, 
he  was  of  opiiiion,  that  the  collecting  into 
one  fund  the  whole  effects  of  bankrupts, 
would  be  the  means  of  efl'ecting  a  consider- 
able saving. 

Sir  Charles  Wcthcrell  said,  he  must 
enter  his  decided  protest  against  the  Bill 
being  hurried  through  the  House,  on  the 
Use  assumption  that  the  mercantile  classes 

apprgred  oi  it.    This  he  denied  to  be  the 


fact.  To  say  the  least,  the  opinions  of 
practical  men  were  equally  divided  on  the 
subject.  He  objected  to  the  selection  of 
official  assignees  being  intrusted  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  That'  noble  and  learned 
Lord  might  be  a  very  good  judge  of  the 
persons  most  proper  to  fill  judicial  situa- 
tions, but  he  doubted  his  capability  of 
knowing  who  were  the  fittest  persons  to  be 
made  official  assignees.  It  was  his  firm 
belief  that  this  patronage  would  be  made 
use  of  for  political  purposes.  He  called 
the  particular  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  this  extraordinarv  fact — that  to  the  lu- 
crative  situation  of  official  assignee  the 
Lord  Chancellor  appointed  ;  but  that  to 
the  barren  office  of  joint  assignees  the  cre- 
ditors appointed.  Now,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature,  it  was  quite  clear, 
that  unpaid  and  unsalaried  assignees 
would  not  perform  their  duties  properly ; 
and  that  was  another  objection  which  he 
had  to  this  clause.  He  likewise  objected 
to  the  mode  of  remunerating  the  official 
assignees,  the  official  assignees  being 
appointed  nolcn  volens  the  body  of  cre- 
ditors. 

Sir  Gcorsrc  Warrcndcr  observed,  that  he 
supported  this  Bill  from  the  confidence 
which  he  placed  in  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  whose  conduct,  in  his  opinion, 
richly  deserved  it.  He  deprecated  the  com- 
parisons which  had  been  made  between  the 
character  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  Such  comparisons  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  perfectly  unjusti- 
fiable. He  considered  that  more  patron  • 
age  was  relinquished  than  would  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  Bill.  To  impute  such  un- 
worthv  motives  as  those  which  had  been 
imputed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  imi- 
tating the  conduct  of  those  men  who  were 
now  placarding  the  streets  with  lists  im- 
puting to  Members  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  salaries,  places,  and  pensions 
far  exceeding  the  amount  of  all  the  sala- 
ries, places  and  pensions  held  by  the 
Peerage. 

Sir  Charles  Wethcrell  was  certain  that 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down,cithcr  could  not  have  been  present, 
or  if  present,  could  not  have  attended 
to  his  observations  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. So  far  had  he  been  from  attacking 
the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  score  of 
his  patronage,  that  the  hon.  Baronet, 
if  he  had  heard  him,  or  if  he  had-  been 

present,  would  have  known  that  he  had 
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not  said  anylhing  which  could  lead  any 
rational  man  to  suppose  that  he  intended 
any  personal  imputation  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  What  he  had  said  was  this 
— that  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  surreii- 
derinj^  patronage  by  this  Bill,  he  had  a 
right  to  compensation  for  it  in  his  retiring 
allowance.  In  the  observations  which  he 
had  made  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
had  spoken  politically,  not  personally. 
To  make  unjust  imputations  against  an- 
other, was  in  his  opinion,  not  merely  wrong, 
it  was  also  a  crime.  The  tone  which  he 
had  taken  upon  this  Bill  was  political,  not 
personal.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  com- 
plained that  it  was  unjustiflablc  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  should  be  placarded  as 
the  Peers  were  about  the  streets.  In  that 
he  fully  agreed  with  the  hon.  Baronet; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  thought,  that  it 
would  1x3  quite  as  well  if  some  persons, 
who  were  not  quite  so  high  in  dignity  as 
Peers,  were  not  placarded  daily  in  the 
Press.  He  should  be  glad  if  the  system 
of  crimination  and  recrimination  was  with- 
drawn on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  the  creditors 
ought  certainly  to  have  the  exclusive  right 
of  choosing  the  assignees  by  whom  debts 
were  to  be  collected,  and  he  very  much 
doubted  if  tlioy  would  ever  be  satisfied 
with  having  debts  compromised  by  any 
others  than  persons  of  their  own  choice. 
He  had  not  yet  understood  whether  there 
had  been  any  arrangements  made  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  for  receiving  deposits 
from  the  Court,  for  it  was  well  known  that 
it  was  the  practice  of  that  establishment 
to  receive  only  bills  of  a  particular  de- 
scription. 

Mr.  Frcshficld  said,  he  conld  give  no 
ofHcinl  information  on  that  subject;  he 
knew  of  no  arrangement  witli  the  Bank. 

Lord  Althorp  admitted  that  there  might 
be  an  increaseof  patronage  just  at  present 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Ix)rd  Chan- 
cellor by  this  Bill ;  but  after  the  first  ap- 
l)ointments  were  made,  there  would  be 
a  great  diminution  of  patronage.  As  the 
disposal  of  that  patronage  must  be  placed 
somewhere,  he  thought  that  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  were  those  in  which 
it  could  be  most  safely  deposited.  With 
respect  to  the  observations  tliat  the  as- 
signees who  received  no  salaries  would  not 
perform  their  duty  properly,  he  had  only 
to  reply,  that  those  assignees  must  be  cre- 
ditors, and  that  circumstauce  would  in 
itself  be  sufiScient  to  give  them  an  interest 


in  collecting  and  distributing  as  speedily 
as  possible  the  assets  of  the  bankrupt, 
As  to  remunerating  the  assignees,  be 
thought  that  the  Bill  provided  in  the  best 
possible  way  forthat.  The  settlement  of 
the  amount  of  remuneration  was  lefl  to  tbe 
discretion  of  the  Court,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  vest  the  matter  in  more  sstis- 
factory  hands.  With  regard  to  the  objec- 
tion respecting  the  Bank  of  England,  u 
arrangement  was  in  progress  with  the 
Bank. 

Amendment  negatived  without  a  di- 
vision, and  clause  agreed  to 

A  proviso  was  then  proposed  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  '*  Provided  always,  and  be  it 
enacted,  that  nothing  herein  contained, 
shall  extend  to  authorize  any  official  as- 
signee, to  interfere  with  the assigneeschosen 
by  the  creditors  in  the  appointment  or  re- 
moval of  a  solicitor  or  attorney,  or  in  di- 
recting the  time  or  manner  of  effecting 
any  sale  of  the  bankrupt's  estates  or  ef- 
fects." 

Sir  Charles  JVctherell  said,  he  did  not 
see  what  way  disputes  were  to  be  settled. 
He  feared  the  assignee,  he  meant  the  of- 
ficial one,  would  interfere  some  way  or 
other. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  B2Li(\f  the  official  u- 
signee^s  business  would  be  to  see  that  no 
waste  was  committed,  but  he  would  not 
have  the  power  of  compelling  the  foreclo- 
sure of  a  mortgage  without  the  consent  of 
the  assignee  appointed  by  the  creditors. 

The  Proviso  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  for  vesting  the  personal 
estate  in  assi ounces. 

Sir  Charles  WethercU  observed,  there 
was  in  all  former  Acts  a  formulary  of  the 
conveyance  of  the  bankrupt's  efllecti;  he 
wished  to  know  if  there  was  one  in  this 
Act? 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  it  was  not 
wanted ;  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  find  in  another  clause,  that 
the  certificate  of  the  appointment  of  the  as- 
signees was  declared  to  be  evidence  of 
their  title  to  the  property. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing clause  he  considered  very  great  im- 
provements upon  the  existing  administra- 
tion of  the  law. 

Mr.  Burge  said,  the  Bankrupt  Laws  did 
not  extend  to  any  of  our  colonies.  When 
the  property  of  a  bankrupt  was  sued  for 
there,  the  bankrupt  himseli  was  obliged  to 
join  with  the  assignees  in  giving  a  power 
of  attorney  to  some  person  there  to  briaf 
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the  action,  which  was  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  bankrupt ;  he  therefore,  wished 
the  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (the  So- 
licitor General)  would  inform  him,  whether 
the  Bat  woald  enable  the  assignees  to  trans- 
fer due  authority  to  the  party  in  the  colo- 
nies, for  suing,  not  in  their  own  names, 
hot  in  that  of  the  bankrupt,  and  whether 
they  gave  the  fiat  the  effect  of  the  assign- 
Bent. 

The  Solicitor  General  ^\A^  the  same  law 
that  existed  in  the  colonies  would  continue. 
The  Bill  before  them  made  no  alterations 
in  it,  and  the  fiat  would  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  assignment. 

The  Clause  was  agreed  to,  as  was  the 
registration  Clause.     House  resumed. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  October  17,  1831. 

EXPLANATON BANKRUPTCY    CoUUT 

BiLL.1  The  Duke  of  Cumberland ^  seeing 
•  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
'  sack,  begeed  leave  to  make  an  inquiry 
from  him  m  behalf  of  a  noble  and  learned 
friend  (the  Earl  of  Eldon),  who  was  not 
able  to  attend  the  House  to-day,  and  the 
qneatioa  he  wished  to  put  was  to  this 
meet — ^whether  the  allusion  made  on 
Saturday,  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack,  relating  to  the  author  of 
a  recent  pamphlet  on  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
was  intended  to  apply  to  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  or  not?  As  all  sorts  of 
calumnies  were  current  at  the  present  mo- 
men  t,  his  noble  friend  felt  a  little  sore  at 
its  being  supposed  that  those  remarks 
were  directed  against  him ;  but  he  was 
sure  that  a  brief  explanation  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  fcelini^s. 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  the  illustrious 
Duke,  that,  in  the  few  observations  I 
made  on  Saturday,  I  could  not  have  al- 
luded  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in 
whose  behalf  he  has  now  applied,  because 
the  description  I  gave  of  the  supposed 
author  did  not  at  all  apply,  and  although 
I  said  the  author  of  the  publication  was 
the  father  of  the  English  Bar,  I  also  said 
that  he  was  the  father  of  Law  Reform, 
and  certainly  none  of  your  Lordships,  nor 
eren  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  himself, 
could  imagine  that  I  would  state  any  such 
thing  of  him.  I  did  not  mention  the  ve- 
nerable and  learned  person's  name  (Mr. 
Bentham)  because  his  name  did  not  appear 
in  Uie  pamphlet;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of 
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his  being  the  author,  and  there  is  intrinsic 
evidence  in  the  style  of  the  work  which 
convinces  me  that  he  has  written  it.  No, 
my  noble  and  learned  friend  does  not  take 
that  mode  of  making  his  opinions  known ; 
but,  beinga  member  of  the  House  he  comes 
down  and  states  them  openly  and  candidly 
before  your  Lordships;  and  certainly  I 
must  say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  court- 
eous and  considerate  than  the  tone  in 
which  his  objections  are  always  urged. 
The  venerable  author  of  the  pamphlet, 
not  having  it  in  his  power  to  state  his  sen- 
timents on  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in  the 
House,  has  been  obliged  to  take  auotlier 
mode  of  communicating  them  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  me ;  but  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  always  states  what  he  thinks  here, 
and  not  elsewhere,  and,  of  course,  any- 
thing which  I  said  on  Saturday  in  allusion 
to  the  publication  of  another  could  not 
possibly  apply  to  him. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  said,  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  was  quite  satisfactory. 

The  Selkct  Vkstries  Bill.]  The 
Order  of  the  Day  having  been  read,  the 
House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Select 
V^estries  Bill. 

Viscount  Melbourne  ^idXi:^y  that  the  Bill 
which  had  received  the  approbation  of  the 
other  House,  and  was  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  their  Lordships,  had  the  two- 
fold object  of  correcting  the  evils  which 
arose  from  large  and  tumultuous  assem- 
blages taking  place  under  the  name  of 
0)x^n  vestries,  and  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  system  of  close  vestries,  by  which  the 
afluirs  and  property  of  a  parish  were  dis- 
])0$cd  of  by  a  few  persons,  who  re-elected 
each  other,  or  added  only  those  whom 
tlicy  pleased  to  their  numbers,  without 
the  consent  or  control  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants.  Complaints  against  lx)th 
systems  had  been  received  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  he  had,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  petition  from  Mile-end  complain- 
ing of  the  ill  consequences  resulting  from 
the  open  vestry  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  petitions  against  the  select  system 
were  as  numerous  as  the  opponents  to  it 
could  desire. 

Lord  Wynfard  said,  if  that  was  the  case 
the  Bill  must  be  altered  from  beginning  to 
end,  as  there  was  no  provision  in  it  for 
any  thing  but  a  close  vestry.  In  his 
opmion  the  Bill  would  give  rise  to  litiga- 
tion from  one  end  of  the  kiogdom  to  the 
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other.  He  would,  therefore,  move  an 
amendment  to  the  second  clause,  to  the 
effect  that  nothing  in  the  Act  should  ex- 
tend to  parishes  where  the  inhabitants  as- 
sembled in  open  vestry  at  present. 

Amendment  negatived  without  a  di- 
vision. 

The  clause  having  been  read  regulating 
the  mode  by  which  parishes  are  to  adopt 
or  reject  the  Bill — the  Bill  providing  that 
it  must  be  done  by  a  majority  of  two- thirds 
of  rate-payers, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  since 
the  Bill  and  the  amendments  proposed  on 
Saturday  had  been  printed,  he  had  given 
them  his  best  consideration,  and  the  more 
he  looked  at  the  measure,  the  more  im- 
portant he  found  it,  as  it  was  one  which 
proposed  a  great  alteration  in  the  munici- 
pal law  of  the  country,  which  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  or  the  worst 
effect  in  those  parishes  where  it  was  intro- 
duced, according  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  regulated.  It  came  home  to  the 
bosom  of  every  family,  and,  therefore,  it 
deserved  the  serious  consideration  of  their 
Lordships.  The  object  of  the  Bill,  as  his 
noble  friend  had  explained,  was  to  limit 
the  confusion  which  arose  from  tumul- 
tuous meetings  when  the  inhabitants  of  a 
parish  met  in  what  was  called  an  open 
vestry,  and  when,  however  well  sustained 
the  discussion  on  the  affairs  of  the  parish 
might  be,  it  was  impossible  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  parish  could  be  conducted  with 
any  thing. like  precision  and  regularity. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  think  of  every  matter 
being  left  to  the  disposition  of  a  crowd  of 
perhaps  10,000  persons;  and  certainly  it 
must  be  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  no 
worse  species  of  law-making  could  prevail. 
The  only  principle  which,  therefore,  could 
be  introduced  was  that  of  delegation,  a 
certain  number  of  persons  being  appointed 
by  the  free  consent  of  the  rest  to  act  as 
their  representatives.  This  principle  ap- 
plied as  well  to  the  affairs  of  a  parish  as 
to  those  of  a  kingdom,  and,  therefore,  it 
formed  the  basis  of  the  present  Bill.  The 
other  great  mischief  which  the  Bill  sought 
to  put  an  end  to  was  fully  as  pernicious 
the  other  way  as  these  tumultuous  meet- 
ings ;  and,  from  his  own  professional  ex- 
perience, he  could  vouch  that  the  system 
of  self-elected  vestries  was  one  of  the 
worst  that  could  be  acted  upon  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  a  parish. 
With  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  violence 
pf  an  open  meeting  on  the  one  band|  and 


of  the  closeness  of  the  select  vestry  on  the 
other,  the  present  Bill  had  been  projected, 
and  it  was  intended  to  be  made  available 
in  all  parishes  where  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants were  in  favour  of  its  adoptioii. 
The  fundamental  clause  was  that  whick 
was  called  the  adoptive  clause,  and  by  it 
the  benefits  of  the  Bill  might  be  extendable 
to  every  parish  by  the  wish  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. By  the  Bill,  however,  as  it  cue 
from  the  Select  Committee,  the  power  of 
adopting  the  measure  was  not  conferred  m 
the  rate-payers  of  a  parish  assembled  at  aoj 
given  meeting,  convebed  by  public  notice, 
but  by  an  absolute  majority  which  shoald 
constitute  two-thirds  of  the  rate-payers  of 
the  whole  parish.  The  amendment,  hov- 
cvcr,  of  his  noble  friend,  proposed  that  the 
measure  could  only  be  adopted  by  a  mt- 
jority  of  the  rate-payers  present  and  vot- 
ing at  some  public  meeting.  In  the  former 
case,  though  the  great  roajority  of  the  lO' 
habitants  might  be  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  a  few  persons  to 
prevent  its  being  adopted.  It  could  not  Ukt 
place  unless  the  majority  of  the  whok 
rate-payers,  whether  absent  or  preseot, 
concurred.  To  show  the  inconvemence  of 
that  course,  he  had  only  to  suppose  that 
a  case  should  occur  where,  unless  the  ma- 
jority was  double  the  minority,  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  that  the  whole  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the  parish  could  possess  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  conferred  by  the 
Bill.  Suppose  a  parish  consisted  of  300 
persons,  it  required  200  to  concur  io 
favour  of  the  Bill,  and  not  even  a  majoritr 
of  180  or  190  would  be  sufficient  That 
was  not  all ;  for,  though  a  meeting  might 
be  assembled  with  ample  notices,  yet  the 
absence  of  a  certain  portion  of  rate-payen 
was  sufiicicnt  to  prevent  that  meeting 
adopting  the  Bill.  It  was  of  no  consequence 
that  the  meeting  had  discussed  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  Bill ;  it  wai 
of  no  consequence  that  the  majority  had 
made  up  their  minds  in  favour  of  it,  after 
exchanging  opinions  with  each  other,  and 
being  persuaded  of  the  benefit  that  mnit 
accompany  it,  because  there  were  so  many 
absentee  rate-payers  who  never  beard  one 
word  of  the  discussion,  and  who  were  too 
idle  to  attend.  Suppose,  therefore,  that 
one- third  of  the  parish,  containing  300 
persons,  stayed  away — one-third  plus  one. 
But  of  300,  101  were  absent — ^why  their 
staying  away  neutralized  the  votes  of  199 
respectable  persons  in  the  parish^  which 
had  attended  the  meetiogp,  waA  mdi  n 
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their  minds  id  consequence  of  what  they 
heard  there.  It  was  even  still  more 
absard  than  the  way  he  first  put  it,  for  the 
101  who  stayed  away  might  not  be  against 
the  Billy  but  in  favour  of  it ;  but  if  they 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  attend,  tliey 
outweighed  the  force  of  those  who  did. 
Xhe  absurdity  of  all  this  was  self-evident, 
and  surely  their  Lordships  would  never 
paM  a  Bill  where  the  persons  absent  neu- 
tralized the  acts  of  a  meeting  which  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  attend,  and  by 
which  an  idle  minority  prevailed  against 
an  active  and  substantial  majority.  The 
whole  clause  was  full  of  objections.  It 
ptopoaed  that  the  church  wardens  should 
calculate  the  number  of  the  rate-payers 
in  the  parish,  and  decide  whether  the 
majority  of  them  required  by  the  Bill  con- 
aented  or  not  Now  he  had  never  had 
the  honour  to  serve  the  office  of  church- 
warden— and,  therefore,  did  not  know 
how  the  duties  of  it  were  accom- 
plished ;  but  he  could  not  possibly  see  in 
what  manner  this  calculation  could  be 
made  out.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  that  could  ever  be 
derohed  to  mortal  churchwardens.  How 
it  possible  for  that  officer  to  know  if  a 
ijori^  of  rate-payers  consented  or  not  ? 
How  was  he  to  know  who  was  abroad — 
who  was  at  his  country-house — who  was 
out  of  the  way  ?  The  churchwarden  was 
obliged  to  declare  if  the  Bill  had  been 
adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the  rate-payers ; 
but  it  was  out  of  his  power  and  ingenuity 
to  determine  the  point — first,  because  se- 
veral rate-payers  might  be  absent  whose 
opinion  coiud  not  be  taken ;  and  secondly, 
because  a  minority  not  attending  the  meet- 
ing controlled  the  majority  that  did.  The 
question  had  often  been  raised,  whether  it 
was  fit  that  votes  should  be  given  by  proxy 
in  any  case;  and  now,  as  they  were  in 
Committee,  where  proxies  could  not  be 
giren,  he  would  say  a  few  words,  which 
must  not  be  construed  into  anything  dis- 
respectful to  the  House.  But  in  the  House 
the  proxy  gave  a  positive  declaration  either 
Ibr  a  measure  or  against  it,  but  here  the 
proxy  was  of  a  negative  nature ;  and  the 
person  not  present  actually  voted  by  his 
absence  against  those  who  were.  They 
had  all  heard  of  silence  giving  consent, 
but  it  was  the  first  time  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  provided  that  silence  gave  dis- 
sent, and  he  could  not  understand  for 
what  purpose  such  a  provision  was  intro- 
daoe^  which  could  not  have  a  better 


effect  than  that  of  crippling  and  impeding 
the  natural  progress  of  the  Bill.    Ilie  al^ 
surdity  of  it  would  at  once  be  seen  if  the 
House  made  the  case  its  own  ;  and,  though 
the  clerk  at  the  table  would  perform  his 
duty  carefully  and  correctly,  and  declare 
those  who  were  entitled  to  vote  and  those 
who  voted  by  proxy,  it  would  not  be  very 
pleasant  to  find,  that  every  solemn  de- 
cision of  the  House  was  neutralized  by  a 
minority  who  would  not  attend,  and  who 
would  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  send 
their  proxies  against  any  measures.     His 
noble  friend   proposed  to  get  rid  of  all 
these    inconveniences  by   a   very  simple 
amendment,  by  which  the  adoption  of  the 
Bill  was  to  be  determined  by  a  majority  of 
the  rate-payers  present,  and  voting  at  a 
meeting  convened  by  general  notice  to  all 
the  parties  concerned.     But  against  that  it 
was  said,  that  the  parish  might  not  assem- 
ble in  sufficient  numbers,  and  that  the  few 
who  did  assemble  could  have  the  power  of 
acting  as  they  pleased.     Now,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  probability  was,  that  the  bulk  of 
the   parishioners  would  attend   the   first 
great  meeting  at  which  the  adoption  of 
the  Bill  was  to  be  determined,  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  think  that  the  opponents 
of  it  would  be  absent,  as  he  ever  found 
that    the  opposers  of  any  measure  (he 
begged  pardon  of  the  noble  Lords  at  the 
other   side   of   the  House)  were  always 
the  most  zealous  in  their  attendance.     In 
the   parish   of   St.   Pancras    there  were 
14,000  rate-payers ;    before  the   time  of 
Mr.   Sturges  Bourne's    Act,   there   were 
1 0,000 ;  and  it  was  probable  tliat  if  a  Ves- 
try Meeting  was  called,  it  would  be  attend- 
ed by  1 ,000  or  2,000  persons.    Now,  if  on 
any  given  day  the  adoption  clause  were  to 
be  then  mooted,  there  would  be  at  least 
2,000  rate-payers  collected,  and  if,  after 
a  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  Bill,  the  adoption  of  it  was  carried  by 
a  majority,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
that  majority  represented  the  feelings  of 
the  parish  at  large.      But  all   that  the 
2,000  could  do  would  be  useless  while 
8,000   remained   at  home,  and  did  not 
choose  to  vote  at  all,  or  take  any  part  in 
the  proceedings.     But  suppose  there  were 
even  6,000  present,  that  would  not  do ; 
and  unless  there  were  7,000,  which  were 
the  two-thirds  of  10,000,  and  unless  they 
were  all  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  it  could 
not  be  adopted  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pan- 
cras.    It  was  fit  after  stating  these  object- 
ions to  the  Bill,  that  he  should  say  that 
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he  had  no  immediate  interest  in  it.  He 
looked  upon  it  as  a  public  measure,  of 
ereat  importance  to  every  city  and  parish 
m  the  kingdom  ;  but  he  felt,  after  having 
examined  it,  as  was  his  duty  to  do,  that  he 
could  not  support  the  clause  as  framed  by 
the  Select  Committee,  unless  it  was 
amended  by  the  alterations  of  his  noble 
friend. 

The  Earl  of  Delaware  observed,  that  the 
clause  to  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  so  strongly  ob- 
jected, had  met  with  the  general  appro- 
bation of  the  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  thought,  that 
the  suggestion  which  he  was  about  to 
offer  very  briefly  to  the  House  would 
reconcile  the  differences  which  existed 
in  the  opinions  of  their  Lordships  upon 
the  subject.  He  would  let  the  de- 
cision of  the  point  be  left  to  two-thirds 
of  the  rate-payers  present,  if  they  formed 
a  majority  of  the  wnole.  It  was  desirable 
that  the  Bill  should  not  be  imposed  upon 
a  parish  but  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
rate-payers.  What  he  meant  was  this — 
suppose  there  were  399  rate-payers  in  a 
parish,  and  that  300  of  them  should  vote, 
then  what  he  meant  was,  that  200  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  voters  should  settle  the  ques- 
tion. He  hoped  that  he  had  made  him- 
self clearly  understood. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
Bill  did  not  contemplate  anv  public  meet- 
ing, but  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
question  would  substantially  be  decided  by 
such  meetings.  He  thought  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  in  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  Earl  (Haddington),  and  that  its 
adoption  would  be  an  improvement  to 
the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  thought,  that 
property,  to  a  certain  extent,  should  be 
the  rule  of  voting.  The  majority,  under 
the  present  Bill,  was  lefl  at  two-thirds  of 
the  rate-payers.  That  numerical  majority 
might,  in  many  parishes  in  the  country, 
not  comprise  the  one-twentieth  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  parish.  Tlie  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite  had  drawn  an  analogy  be- 
tween their  Lordships'  voting,  and  pa- 
rishes voting  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill.  Now,  it  did  not  appear  to  him, 
that  that  analogy  was  at  all  a  correct  one, 
nor  did  he  perceive  the  least  similarity 
between  the  legislative  proceedings  of  that 
House,  and  the  proceedings  of  parishes 
under  this  Bill. 

The  Lord   Chancellor  did    not  think 


that,  in  one  respect,  there  was  the  sligbt- 
est  difference  between  them ;  and,  in  the 
instance  to  which  he  alluded,  he  would 
maintain,  that  parishes  would  exercise  an 
act  of  legislation  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  was  exercisuni  by  their  Lordships. 
When  the  present  Bill  was  passed,  its 
adoption  would  be  left  optional  with  the 
various  parishes  in  the  kinj^dom.  Now, 
the  voting  this  Act  to  be  the  law  in  any 
parish  would  be  an  act  of  legislation  io 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  If  such 
an  act  was  not  a  legislative  one,  he  did 
not  know  the  distinction. 

Lord  Wynford  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
Churchwardens  should  calculate  the  nam* 
her  of  those  that  actually  yoted,  and  thtt 
two-thirds  of  them,  under  the  TeeolatioB 
proposed  by  the  noble  Earl  (Haddngtoo), 
should  carry  the  question.  He  ahs 
thought,  that  there  should  be  a  seateof 
votes,  graduated  according  to  the  amoaot 
of  property  assessed,  and  that,  for  em 
25/.  for  which  an  individual  was  rated, 
beyond  the  original  assessment  from  whicli 
he  derived  his  first  vote,  he  should  be  en- 
titled to  an  additional  vote,  limiting  the 
number  of  votes  to  which  any  indindoal 
could  thus  become  entitled,  to  six. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  as  he 
was  about  to  address  the  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  he  would  include  the  proposition 
made  by  a  noble  Lord  on  Saturday,  \ri 
which  he  proposed  the  rate-payers  oi^escn 
parish  should  possess  votes  according  to 
the  sums  they  were  respectively  rated  at 
in  the  parish  books.  For  instance,  the 
person  who  was  assessed  at  50/.  a-year 
had  one  vote ;  at  75/.  he  had  two  ;  and  so 
on  for  each  25/.  until  it  amounted  to  ni 
votes,  to  more  than  which  no  one  person 
was  to  be  entitled.  Now,  he  woold  at 
once  fairly  state,  that  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  those  new  devices  in  elections, 
and  he  considered  that  the  plan  of  votiog 
according  to  property  was  liable  to  every 
objection  which  had  been  raised  against 
the  principles  of  Representation  lately  in- 
troduced by  his  colleagues.  The  prio- 
ciple  of  voting  according  to  property,  and 
not  on  population,  was  altogether  nev. 
He  would  not  open  the  Reform  questioo, 
but  he  thought  the  principle  of  voting  in 
parishes  might  be  regulated  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  introduced  in  the  Bill  to 
which  he  alluded.  According  to  the  ori- 
ginal basis  of  Representation,  propeity 
was  not  the  standard ;  for  instance,  llot- 
landshire  sent  as  many  Members  as  the 
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luffest  county.  In  the  county,  freeholders 
baa  the  right  to  vote :  in  boroughs,  the 
payer  of  scot  and  lot ;  and  the  idea  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  voting  at  elections  was 
•t  new  and  unprecedented  as  any  altera- 
tkm  proposed  by  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
dibught  that  it  was  founded  on  an  errone- 
ous principle,  and  that  it  would  prove  to 
be  most  prejudicial  in  practice.  It  at- 
tmcked  the  principle  on  which  the  whole 
fnnctioDs  of  Government  stood.  That  the 
majority  should  bind  the  minority  was  a 
wise  and  just  rule.  If  there  be  any  thing 
in  the  foundation  of  Government  which 
gave  stability  to  human  affairs,  it  was  this 
principle.  But  the  proposition  now  ad- 
vanced set  forth  a  different  order  of  thinp:s, 
and  it  would  establish  the  power  of  the 
minority  over  the  majority  ;  and  ten  pcr- 
aons  possessed  of  six  votes  each  would 
ouUiomber  fif^y-nine  who  had  only  one 
qoalificatioD  each.  Was  there  ever  such 
a  receipt  for  discontent  drawn  up  as  this  ? 
Was  tnere  ever  a  firoposition  more  pres^- 
nant  with  quarrels  and  confusion  ?  But, 
in  fact,  the  principle  was  not  fully  sus- 
tainedy  for  there  might  be  persons  among 
the  fifty-nine  of  greater  property  than  the 
ten  who  had  outvoted  them.  A  trades- 
man might  have  very  large  and  showy 
premises,  and  be  highly  assessed,  but  still 
nis  circumstances  might  not  be  flourishing, 
and  he  might  be  actually  working  at  a 
Iom;  while  another  tradesman,  who  had 
retired  after  realizing  a  considerable  for- 
tune, might  live  near  him  in  a  small 
tenement,  which  would  be  rated  consider- 
ably less  than  the  other,  yet,  according  to 
the  principle  now  suggested,  the  poor  man 
would  outvote  the  rich  man.  The  prin- 
ciple had  never  come  under  his  consider- 
ation before,  but  the  objections  to  it  were 
palpable  and  decided.  In  his  opinion,  it 
would  produce  discontent,  and  prevent 
what  was  much  to  be  desired  in  human 
affairs — stability  and  certainty.  He  was 
perfectly  convinced,  that  their  Lordships 
would  counteract  the  object  they  had  in 
▼iewy  if  the  principle  contended  for  by  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  were  introduced  into 
the  Bill  now  before  the  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  said,  the  noble 
Viscount  was  wrong  if  he  imagined  this 
was  a  new  principle  which  it  was  desirable 
-to  have  introduced  into  the  Bill.  The 
principle,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be 
adopted  :  it  would  prevent  great  mischief, 
which  he  was  confident  would  arise  should 
the  Bill  pass  into  a  law  as  it  now  stood. 


He  begged  to  remind  the  noble  Viscount 
and  the  Committee,  that  on  an  important 
measure,  which  had  recently  passed  their 
Lordships  House  (he  meant  the  Tithe- 
composition  Act),  it  was  made  necessary 
that  not  only  two-thirds  of  the  persons 
concerned  should  concur  before  it  could  be 
adopted,  but  also  two-thirds  of  the  value. 

Lord  Wynford  suggested,  that  there 
were  three-fifths  required,  both  as  to  num- 
ber and  value. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  was  obliged  to 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  It  was 
highly  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
considerable  majority  of  parishioners  to 
make  any  considerable  change  in  parish 
proceedings.  Persons  connected  with 
parish  affairs  knew  well,  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  trickery  and  jobbing ; 
and  he  thought  that,  before  such  a  measure 
as  this  was  received,  a  large  majority,  as 
respected  both  the  property  and  numbers 
in  the  parish,  ought  to  oe  required. 

Viscount  Melbourne^  in  explanation, 
said  that  what  he  meant  with  respect 
to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  was,  that 
it  was  comparatively  of  modern  origin. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  the  principle 
had  been  known  and  recognized  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  applied  to  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  to  the  East-India 
Company.  The  right  of  voting  had  simply 
in  those  instances  a  reference  to  property. 
There  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  a  gradu- 
ated scale  by  which  the  parishioners  should 
have  votes  according  to  their  property.  If 
the  noble  Viscount  meant  to  reject  the 
proposal  for  a  graduated  scale,  he  would 
divide  the  Committee  on  the  clause. 

The  Earl  of  Shafteshunj  suggested,  that 
the  best  way,  he  thought,  would  be,  to 
defer  the  division  until  the  report  was  to 
be  received. 

Lord  JVynford  had  no  objection  what- 
ever to  take  that  course.  He  thought, 
that  a  person  who  was  rated  at  10/.  a- 
year,  and  who  might  be  a  payer  one  week 
and  a  receiver  another,  ought  not  to  have 
as  much  influence  in  parish  matters  as  a 
person  who  was  rated  at  1 ,000/.  a-year. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  spoken  of  parish  meetings  discussing 
whether  they  would  adopt  the  Bill  or  not. 
It  was  imiK)Ssible  for  meetings  consisting 
of  2,000  or  3,000  |)crson8  to  discuss  any 
such  matters.  As  he  understood,  the  Bill 
had  been  originated  in  consequence  of 
certain  parishes  in  the  metropolis  being 
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dissatisfied  with  the  Select  Vestry  system 
which  now  prevailed. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  the  dis- 
satisfaction was  not  confined  to  parishes 
in  London,  but  extended  to  several  large 
towns,  such  as  Bristol  and  Birmingham. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
complaint,  he  believed,  chiefly  rested  with 
the  metropolis.      He   should  be  glad  to 
know,   why   their    Lordships    should   be 
called  upon  to  repeal  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's 
Act,  which  had  worked  well,  and,  taking 
the  country  generally,  was  much  approved 
of.     That  Act  had  given  great  satisfaction 
to  the  country;  but,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  alter  the  law  at  all,  why  not  confine 
the  alteration  to  the  metropolis  where  the 
dissatisfaction  was  felt?     He  agreed  with 
the   noble   and   learned   Lord   near   him 
(Lord  Wynford),  that  the  vote  for  parish 
vestries  was  very  different  from  that  for 
electing  Members  of  Parliament,  as  far  as 
the  principle  of  both  was  concerned.     By 
the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  every  man  had  a 
right  to  attend  a  Vestry  and  vote ;  but, 
owing  to  the  large  size  of  parishes,  it  was 
convenient,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  have 
another  mode  introduced  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  parish — that  was  to  say,  a 
Select  Vestry,  for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 
ing, distributing,  and  accounting  for,  the 
rates.      To    regulate    that    matter,   Mr. 
Stutges  Bourne's  Act  was  passed,    but 
it  related  solely  to  the  country,  and  let 
that  be  applied  to  the  metropolis.     What 
objection  was  there  to  that  ?     Why  it  was 
said,  there  must  be  a  meeting  of  the  rate- 
payers to  decide  whether  the  Bill  should 
be  adopted  or  not.     The  optional  clause 
of  the  Bill  was,  in  his  opinion,  most  ob- 
jectionable.    It  would  be  cause   for  ex- 
citement and  agitation;  and  he  repeated, 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  extend  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne's  Act  at  once  to  the  me- 
tropolis than  pass  this  Bill. 

'The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  his  sug- 
gestion having  given  rise  to  this  discussion, 
he  begged  to  add  a  few  words.  If  he 
understood  rightly  the  operation  of  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne's  Act,  it  had  no  applica- 
tion to  any  parish  regulated  by  a  local 
Act,  unless  expressly  applied  to  it.  U 
the  law  were  defective,  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  better  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the 
metropolis  only,  in  preference  to  making 
the  alteration  general  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  felt  a  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
because,  if  the  Bill  were  rejected,  the  me- 
tropolis would  be  left  in  a  state  of  excite- 


ment and  discontent  with  regard  to  tlie 
Vestry  system.     He  did  not  oppose  the 
Bill,  but  the  object  of  his  motion  was,  to 
prevent  a  small  number  of  parishioners 
from  forcing  the  Bill  upon  an  unwilling 
parish.      His    amendment    was  this— to 
leave  out  the  words,  "  of  two-thirds  of 
all  the  rate-payers  of  this  parish  havebeea 
given  in  favour  of  the   adoption  of  the 
said  Act,"  for  the  purpose  of  adding  tk 
words,  ''  Provided  always,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  given  in 
fiivour  of  the  adoption  of  the  said  Act  of 
Parliament,  shall  constitute  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  rate-payers  of  the  parish." 
Viscount  Melbourne  had    no  objectioa 
to  adopt  the  amendment    of  the  noble 
Earl,  but  he  could  not  consent  to  the 
amendment  of   the    noble    and  learned 
Lord,  or  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  Duke.     He  begged  to  inform  the 
Committee,  that  the  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Vestry  system  was  not  confined  to  the  me- 
tropolis, but  was  experienced  at  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns.     He 
was  anxious  to  remedy  the  evils  which  had 
given  rise   to  the   discontent  which  nov 
pervaded  so  many  parishes.     Abuses  to  a 
considerable  extent  were  complained  of, 
and  rates,  in  many  parishes,  had  been  in- 
creased ;  but  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  increase  of  rates  did  not  imply 
misconduct  on   the    part  of  the  Select 
Vestries.     Considering  the  length  of  time 
which  this  Bill  had  been  before  Parlia- 
ment, without  imputing  obstinacy  to  those 
who  opposed  its  provisions  (for  he  wished 
not  to  be  considered  as  casting  censure 
upon  any  one)  he  really  thought  ample 
time  had  been  given  to  consider  its  merits, 
and  he  would  venture  to  express  a  hope, 
that  their  Lordships  would  allow  it  to  pass. 
The  Earl  of  Falmouth  said,  he  saw  no 
reason   why   the  operation   of    this  Bill 
should  not  be  conBned  to  Bristol  and  Bir- 
mingham,  and    the   large    towns,  where 
objections  to  the  present  law  were  enter- 
tained, without  making  its  provisions  ge- 
neral.      He  begged  to  ask  the   ncMe 
Viscount,  whether  complaints  had  reached 
him  from  many  parishes?     In  parishes  in 
which  he  (l^rd  Falmouth)  possessed  pio- 
perty,  he  would  assure  their  Lordships, 
that  the  system,  as  it  now  stood,  worked 
well,  and  was  not  complained  of,  but,  oo 
the  contrary,  persons  in  general  were  sttis- 
fied  with  it. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  confessed  that 
he  had  not  paid  much  attention  Co  the 
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iol:ject  now  under  consideration ;  and  the 
infonnation  which  he  possessed  was  chiefly 
ierived  from  the  conversation  he  had 
joined  in.  But  the  Bill  appeared  to  him 
spen  to  many  objections.  The  great  mea- 
nre  which  had  engrossed  their  Lordships' 
Biods  during  the  last  six  months  would, 
lie  hopedy  be  taken  partly  as  an  excuse  for 
bis  not  having  paid  that  attention  to  the 
netent  Bill  which  the  subject  warranted. 
what  he  would  venture  to  suggest  was, 
that  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  should  be 
made  applicable  to  the  parishes  in  the 
metropolis,  and  to  the  great  towns  through- 
out the  Kingdom,  repealing  the  local  en- 
ictments'by  which  parishes  in  these  towns 
m  governed,  by  one  single  short  cuact- 
ooaDt.  He  thought  this  would  lead  gra- 
iiMlly  to  a  change,  and  all  changes  of 
this  nature  ought  to  be  progressive.  In 
the  interim  between  the  present  and  the 
next  Parliament,  the  Bill  might  be  ex- 
imined  and  considered.  He  was  anxious 
to  see  property  duly  represented  in  pa- 
rishes, ki  the  Reform  Bill  the  principle 
of  property,  as  well  as  population,  was  re- 
laridea;  and  he  thought  that  property 
Might  to  be  also  attended  to  in  any  mea- 
sure proposed  to  alter  the  law  respecting 
the  regulation  of  Select  Vestries. 

Viscount  Melbourne  was  not  prepared 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Earl, 
not  having  considered  what  would  be  the 
edbct  of  repealing  the  local  Acts  alluded  to. 
He  was  quite  sure,  however,  thai  the  effect 
of  the  noble  Earrs  recommendation  would 
be,  to  create  great  dissatisfaction  if  their 
Lordships  were  to  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
execution  by  compulsory  means,  and  he 
was  convinced  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  Act 
would  never  be  voluntarily  adopted,  fie 
felt  all  the  inconvenience  of  discussing  this 
question  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  and 
be  concurred  in  what  the  noble  Earl  had 
stated  as  to  the  all-engrossing  subject  which 
had  necessarily  occupied  their  Lordships' 
minds,  to  the  exclusion  of  ether  important 
topics — so  that  the  attention  which  they 
required  bad  not  been  given  to  them.  He 
begged  to  add,  that  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  passing  the  Bill,  in  order  to  prevent 
embarrassment,  which  he  apprehended 
might  arise ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  would 
put  an  end  to  that  dissatisfaction  which 
was  felt,  as  he  had  already  stated,  and 
which  he  assured  their  Lordships  was  felt 
to  a  great  extent. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  said,  he  must  re- 
peat his  objections  to  adopting  the  Bill  in 
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other  places  than  in  those  towns  which 
had  been  enumerated,  or  where  complaints 
against  the  present  plan  of  Select  Ves- 
tries existed.  He  begged  again  to  inquire 
whether  the  noble  Viscount  had  heard  any 
objections  from  rural  parishes,  as  well 
as  large  towns?  If  the  Bill  were  to  be 
adopted,  why  not  confine  it  solely  to  the 
towns  where  complaints  had  been  made  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne  begged  to  apolo- 
gize for  not  answering  the  noble  Earl's 
question  when  he  spoke  before.  He  must 
say  that  he  had  not  received  any  com- 
plaints from  country  parishes  against  the 
system  as  it  now  existed.  Having  ad- 
mitted this,  however,  be  should  be  ex- 
cused adding  that  the  noble  Earl  must  be 
aware,  that  in  the  country  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent  prevailed. 
And  with  respect  to  the  noble  Earl's  sug- 
gestion ,  as  to  adopting  the  Bill  only  for 
those  towns  from  whence  complaints  had 
sprung,  he  really  saw  no  means  of  doing 
that,  except  by  naming  the  towns  in  the 
Bill — a  course  to  which  he  would  not  give 
his  assent.  It  was  not  compulsory  on 
any  parish  to  adopt  the  Bill ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  was  expressly  provided,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  rate  payers  must  agree  to  it  be- 
fore it  could  be  adopted. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  considered  it 
would  be  quite  easy  to  apply  the  Bill  to 
the  large  towns  and  cities  where  the  evils 
complained  of  were  said  to  prevail.  This 
would  be  limiting  the  remedy  to  the  disease. 
But  he  must  persist  in  objecting  to  ex- 
tending the  Bill  to  rural  parishes. 

The  Amendment  of  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington agreed  to. 

On  the  qualification  clause  being  read, 

The  Earl  of  Delawarr  said,  he  rose  to 
propose  an  amendment  by  adopting  which 
there  would  be  introduced  a  graduated 
scale  of  voting  agreeably  to  property, 
varying  from  one  vote  to  six,  which  he 
was  prepared  to  contend  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  a  due  and  proper  in- 
fluence to  property.  He  knew  that  in 
the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
the  system  of  the  Select  Vestry  worked 
well,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  thought  that  property  was  not 
sufficiently  regarded  in  the  I3ill,  and  that 
great  mischief  would  ensue  were  it  adopted 
in  its  present  shape.  He  should  move, 
that  the  amendment  made  in  the  Select 
Committee  as  follows  be  part  of  the  Bill ; 
''  And,  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  the 
election  of  all  such  vestrymen  and  auditorSi 
2£ 
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every  inhabitant  who  shall,  by  the  last 
rate  which  shall  have  been  made  for  the 
reliefof  the  poor,  have  been  assessed  and 
charged  upon  or  in  respect  of  any  annual 
rent,  profit,  or  value  not  amounting  to  501. 
shall  have  and  be  entitled  to  give  one  vote, 
and  no  more ;  and  every  inhabitant  who 
shall  in  such  last  rate  have  been  assessed 
or  charged  upon,  or  in  respect  of  any  an- 
nual rent  or  rents,  profit  or  value,  amount- 
ing to  50/.  or  upwards  (whether  in  one,  or 
in  more  than  one  sum  or  charge)  sliall  have, 
and  be  entitled  to  give,  one  vote  for  every 
25/.  of  actual  rent,  profit,  and  value,  upon 
or  in  respect  of  which  he  shall  have  been 
assessed  or  charged  in  such  last  rate;  so, 
nevertheless,  that  no  inhabitant  shall  be 
entitled  to  give  more  than  six  votes ;  and 
in  cases  where  two  or  more  of  the  inhabit- 
ants shall  be  jointly  rated,  each  of  them 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  according  to  the 
proportion  and  amount  which  shall  be 
votne  by  him  of  the  joint  charge/* 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  felt  called  upon 
to  oppose  the  amendment  now  submitted 
for  the  approbation  of  the  Committee. 
He  was  quite  sure,  from  the  present  state 
of  feeling  in  the  metropolis,  if  the  amend- 
ment received  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature, that  it  would  increase  the  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  which  pervaded  so  many 
parishesand  so  large  a  population.  He,  how- 
ever trusted  that  the  Committee  would  reject 
the  amendment  of  the  noble  Lord,  which 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  calling 
upon  the  ihajority  to  be  guided  by  the 
minority.  Every  person  paying  a  rate 
had  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  tiie  parish. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  thought  it  was 
not  an  equitable  mode  of  proceeding  to 
allow  a  man  who  only  contributed  2s.  6d, 
to  the  parish  rates  as  great  an  influence  as 
one  who  paid  100/. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  every  man  paying  a 
rate  had  a  right  of  a  vote,  and  the  Act 
which  had  limited  that  right  was  a  usur- 
pation. He  certainly  must  object  to  the 
amendment  now  submitted. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment. Contents  38 ;  Not-contents  54 
— Majority  IG, 

Original  clause  agreed  to — the  remain- 
der of  the  clauses  also  agreed  to  and  IIou<e 
resumed. 
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Lordships  some  observations  respecting^ 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
He  was  aware  that  it  was  usual,  on  oc- 
casions like  the  present,  to  advert  as  well 
to  the  external  as  to  the  internal  policy  of 
the  country ;  to  the  measures  emanating 
from  both ;  to  the  cH'ects  which  those 
measures  had  produced,  and  to  the  effects 
which  those  measures  were  likely  to  pro- 
doce.  Although,  however,  there  were 
■ome  topics  connected  with  our  foreigpi 
policy  to  which  he  might  be  anxious  to 
advert — although  there  was  one  of  these 
which  was  already  ripe  for  discussion,  the 
papers  connected  with  it  being  on  their 
lable — yet  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
trouble  their  Lordships  unnecessarily  on 
the  present  occasion,  with  any  allusion  to 
foreign  aflfairs,  because  he  should  have 
other  opportunities  for  this,  and  because 
their  Lordships  had  already  been  wearied 
with  very  long  discussions.  He  should, 
therefore,  confine  himself  entirely  to  the 
state  of  the  finances  of  this  country,  and 
to  a  comparison  between  their  present 
slate  and  what  they  had  been  before. 
The  country  now  found  itself  in  this  sin- 
gular situation — namely,  that  with  an  in- 
creased expenditure,  and  with  a  large  re- 
daction of  taxation,  it  had  at  the  same 
time  no  overplus  of  revenue  over  expendi- 
ture, or  at  least  so  trifling  an  overplus, 
that  it  might  fairly  be  called  none  at  all, 
being,  as  he  should  presently  show,  not 
more  than  about  10,000Z.  He  said  that 
the  country  was  in  this  situation  now; 
for  he  put  out  of  the  question  those  occa- 
sions on  which  the  M  misters  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  come  down  to  Parliament,  and 
asic  for  a  loan  to  carry  on  the  service  of 
the  country  on  account  of  some  of  those 
accidental  and  unforeseen  circumstances 
which  occur  in  so  large  an  establishment  as 
this  country  possessed.  To  meet  such  occur- 
rences, a  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure 
had  always  been  considered  desirable,  which 
was  also  advantageous,  with  a  view  to  the 
diminution  of  the  public  debt.  He  was 
aware  that  there  was  great  difference  of 
opiaion  connected  with  this  point;  he 
was  aware  that  many  great  authorities 
were  of  opinion  that  no  such  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure  was  necessary; 
and  he  agreed  with  those  authorities,  when 
they  said  that  this  surplus  ought  not  to  be 
increased  by  borrowing,  and  so  incurring 
new  liabilities  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  old  ones.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
•fer,  he  could  not  look  at  what  had  taken 


place  in  this  country  of  late  yean^-even 
during  the  short  time  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  in  his  Majesty's  councils — with- 
out being  sensible  of  the  very  great  advan- 
tages which  had  resulted,  and  must  result, 
from  such  a  surplus  of  income  over  expen- 
diture as  would  tend  to  the  gradual  di- 
minution of  the  public  debt.  He  was 
within  the  truth  when  he  stated  to  their 
Lordships,  that  since  the  peace,  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt  had  been  reduced  to  an 
amount  equal  to  what  would  pay  the 
interest  of  100,000,000/.  of  stock;  and  he 
thought  their  Lordships  must  therefore 
see  that  some  overplus  of  income  at  least 
was  highly  desirable.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Considering  the  hopes  which  had 
been  held  out  at  different  times  by  persons 
at  the  head  of  the  financial  department, 
that  there  should  be  always  such  an  over- 
plus provided  —  considering  the  wishes 
which  had  been  constantly  expressed  on 
this  subject  by  all  the  Committees  on 
financial  affairs,  and  even  by  the  last 
finance  Committee  —  considering  these 
things,  he  thought  that  he  was  not  say- 
ing too  much  when  he  affirmed,  that  it, 
seemed  to  be  a  principle  of  the  financial 
policy  of  this  country,  that  there  should  be 
an  annual  surplus  of  income  over  expen- 
diture, to  be  applied  to  the  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  the  public  debt.  Besides  these 
considerations,  their  Lordships  must  be 
aware,  that  much  of  the  revenue  of  the 
rountry  depended  upon  the  seasons,  and 
that  almost  all  of  it  depended  upon  con- 
sum  ))tion.  Their  Lordships,  too,  must  be 
aware  that  consumption  depended  upon 
taste  and  fashion,  and  upon  those  changes 
in  taste  and  fashion  over  which  no  man 
could  have  any  control.  Thus,  then,  the 
revenue  was  subject  to  very  material  varia- 
tions, the  precise  amount  of  which  could 
not  be  foreseen,  and  which  could  be  pro- 
vided for  only  by  a  surplus  of  income.  It 
was  on  this  principle  that  the  Government 
to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong  had 
proceeded  in  the  last  year.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  they  had  arranged  so  as  to 
have  had  a  diminution  of  the  interest  on  the 
unfunded  debt  to  the  amount  of  130,000/. 
a-year;  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  1828, 
1 829,  and  1 830,  they  had  produced  a  di- 
minution  of  expenditure  to  the  amount  of 
not  less  than  3,57,5,000/.,  the  expenditure 
iKjingin  1827,  51,390,000/.,  and  in  1830, 
47,815,000/.  This  difference  was  produced 
by  three  years*  close  attention  to  economy. 
The  Ministers  of  that  day  reduced  the 
2  F.  2 
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service  estimated  for  Parliament  from 
18,245,000/.  to  which  they  amounted  in 
1827,  to  16,500,000/.  speaking  in  round 
numbers,  which  was  their  amount  in  1830 ; 
making  adifferenceof  more  thanl, 500,000/. 
Besides  this,  they  had  reduced  their  ex- 
penditure in  the  last  year — that  was  to 
say,  the  year  1829-30 — by  an  amount  of 
1,100,000/. ;  and  besides  all  that,  they  laid 
the  ground  for  a  further  diminution,  by 
reducing  the  four  per  cents,  lessening  the 
charge  for  that  stock,  788,000/.  a-year. 
They  had,  therefore,  made  a  reduction  not 
of  3,500,000/.  only,  but  in  fact,  a  reduction 
of  more  than  4,000,000/.  Having  made 
such  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  justified  in  proposing  a 
large  reduction  of  taxation.  They  did 
propose  such  a  reduction  accordingly,  and 
with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  they  took 
off  taxes  to  the  amount  of  3,350,000/. 
When  they  made  this  proposition  to  Par- 
liament, they  had  a  revenue  which  was 
estimated  at — and  he  believed  did  not 
produce  less  than— -50,480,000/.  Their 
expenditure  was  only  47,815,000/.  They 
had  also,  besides  this,  as  he  had  already 
stated,  the  prospect  of  a  further  reduction 
by  reducing  the  four  per  cents  to  the 
amount  of  788,000/.  By  deducting  this 
prospective  reduction  from  their  expendi- 
ture, their  expenditure  would  amount  to 
47,027,000/. ;  and  the  difference,  therefore, 
between  their  income  and  their  expenditure 
was  3,453,000/.  By  repealing  taxes  to  an 
amount  greater  than  3,000,000/.,  they 
had  remaining  but  a  very  small  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure.  But  then,  at 
the  same  time,  they  laid  on  an  additional 
duty  on  spirits,  and  they  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect,  that  by  the  repeal  of  the 
beer  tax,  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
the  revenue  would  result  from  the  increased 
production  from  the  malt-tax,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  noble  Lords  opposite  would 
acknowledge ;  that  they  had  found  that  this 
expectation  of  their  predecessors  had  been 
realized.  They  had  hoped,  too,  that 
another  year  would  give  them  still  better 

Crospects;  for  at  that  time  they  had  not 
ad  the  g^od  fortune  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. They  had,  however,  a  large  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  the  uncer- 
tain state  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  rendered 
it  necessary  to  keep  up ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
settlement  of  that  country  should  have 
been  accomplished,  they  had  intended  to 
put  down  that  fleet,  and  to  bring  the  navy 
eitimatei,  like  the  army  estimates,  within 
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the  frame  of  a  peace  establishment.    Thejr 
had  hoped,  and  he  thouefat  reasonablj, 
that  by  these  means  they  should  have  had 
a  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  2,000,000/.  sterling.  It 
was  in  this  condition  of  our  financial  affiun 
that  the  noble  Lords  opposite  had  oomeioto 
office.     Those  noble  Lords,  however,  had 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  m- 
creasing  all  the  military  establishments,  all 
the  navy  establishments,  and,  in  short,  til 
the  establishments  which  their predecoMif 
had  been  occupied  for  manyyears  past m 
endeavouring  to  reduce.     The  estimitei 
for  their  establishments  exceeded  the  es- 
timates of  their  predecessors  in  1830  bj 
about  930,000/.    At  least  this  was  the 
amount  of  the  apparent  excess ;  bat  tbes 
he  must  observe  that  the  real  excess  wu 
200,000/.  or  300,000/.  more ;  for  the  fiMA 
was,  that  the  supply  for  the  Ordnance  wu 
not  charged  to  its  full  amount,  a  part  of 
the  expenses  for  it  having  been  provided 
for  by  the  sale  of  old  stores,  including  eves 
arras  belonging  to  the  department.    Thu 
the   charge  for  the  Ordnance  aj^ieared 
smaller  than  in  fact  the  necessary  expemei 
of  the  department  amounted  to ;  and  the 
difference,  therefore,  between  the  estimatH 
of  the  noble  Lords  opposite  and  those  of  their 
predecessors  would  have  been  1 ,200,0001/1 
and  not  930,000/.,  if  part  of  the  ways  and 
means  for  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Ordnance  department  had  notbeen  derived 
from  the  sale  of  stores.  However,  the  noble 
Lords  opposite  would  adroit,  that  dieexceii, 
according  to  their  own  reckoning  and  the 
papers  laid  before  Parliament,  stood  at 
930,000/.     He  understood  theamoaatof 
revenue  upon  which  the  noble  Lords  cal- 
culated was  47,250,000/.,  which  was  t 
little  higher  than  their  predecessors  bad 
calculated  the  revenue  for  the  year  1831, 
after  deducting  the  taxes  the j had  reduced. 
Then  the  expenditure  of  the  noUe  Isolds 
would  amount  to  47 ,239,850/,  which  soh* 
tracted  from  the  revenue  of  47,250,00(M1 
would  leave  a  surplus  of  only  10,15(M1 
This,  and  no  more,  was  the  surplus  of  in- 
come over  expenditure  in  a  g^reat  coantry 
like  this.      He  was  perfectly  well  awaie 
that  the  noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer)  had  made  out  the  soiplos  to 
be  much  greater,  nearly  500,000/1;  bat 
then  the  noble  Lord  had  been  able  to  nike 
out  his  amount  of  surplus  in  no  other  way 
than  by  resorting  to  a  mode  of  calcubtisg; 
which  was  quite  new  in  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  this  country.    The  lerenoe^  that 
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noble  Lord  admitted  would  be  47,250,000/. 
The  expenditure,  however,  the  noble  Lord 
calculated  in  this  way : — the  noble  Lord 
took  what  bad  been  expended  and  what 
m^bt  be  expended,  but  not  what  Parlia- 
ment bad  voted.  The  noble  Lord  said, 
•*  We  have  spent  already  up  to  October,  be- 
faig  three  quarters  of  the  year,  35,22 1 ,643/. ; 
tor  the  remainder  of  the  year,  1  will  allow 
11,534,678/. ;  so  that  our  whole  expendi- 
ture will  amount  to  46,756,221/."  But 
this  way  of  calculating  could  not  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  The  votes  which  had 
been  agreed  to  by  Parliament  amounted  to 
47,339,850/. ;  the  revenue  was  calculated 
at  47,250,000/. ;  and  the  surplus,  there- 
fore, of  income  over  expenditure  was,  as 
he  had  made  it  out,  10,150/.,  and  not 
493,000/.  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, by  his  mode  of  calculating,  repre- 
sented it  to  be.  He  was  quite  sure,  that 
their  Lordships  would  at  once  see  through 
the  fallacy  of  this  statement.  It  might  be 
tme  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pro- 
Tide,  during  this  year,  for  a  greater  outlay 
than  had  been  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  but  although  a  nation, 
like  an  individual,  might  not  be  called 
npon  to  discharge  within  the  year  all  the 
liabilities  contracted  by  it  during  that  year, 
yet  he  must  say ,  that  both  the  nation  and 
the  individual  ought,  in  calculating  their 
expenditure  and  receipts,  to  set  the  ex- 
penditure and  the  receipts  of  each  year 
against  one  another ;  and  if  the  question 
was  one  of  defraying  yearly  expenditure 
by  means  of  yearly  receipts,  to  provide  for 
the  liabilities  contracted  in  one  year  out  of 
the  receipts  of  the  same  year.  He  must 
contend,  therefore,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  introduced  into  the 
financial  system  of  the  country  quite  a 
new  principle — a  principle  which  in  any 
times  but  the  present  would  not  have  been 
listened  to  for  a  moment,  even  if  any 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  brought 
it  forward — which  he  did  not  think  would 
have  been  likely  in  any  other  times  than 
these.  Havine  this  prospect  before  them, 
the  present  M misters  had  thought  proper 
also  to  propose  a  large  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion. They  had  repealed  the  duties  on 
coals  which  produced  to  the  revenue 
950,000/.  a-year,  they  had  made  an  altera- 
tion in  the  cotton  duties,  by  which,  as 
he  understood,  the  revenue  would  lose 
300,000/.  a-year  more ;  and,  besides  these, 
they  had  made  a  prospective  repeal  of  the 
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sustain  a  further  loss  of  500,000/.  a-year. 
Two  of  these  alterations  took  place  in  the 
month  of  March  last,  and  the  other  was 
to  commence  in  February.  With  every 
allowance  for  increase  of  consumption,  he 
thought  that  the  loss  of  income  which 
would  result  from  these  alterations  in  the 
present  year,  could  not  be  calculated  at 
Jess  than  900,000/. ;  and  this,  therefore, 
would  have  been  so  much  surplus  revenue 
at  this  moment  if  the  taxes  had  been  re- 
tained. But  let  their  Lordships  look  at 
the  next  year.  Then  there  would  be,  by 
the  coal-tax,  the  cotton  duties,  and  the 
candle-tax,  more  than  1,700,000/.  taken 
from  a  revenue  which  already  exceeded 
the  expenditure  by  no  more  than  10,000/. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  said,  a  long  time 
ago,  that  he  thought  the  repeal  of  the 
coal-tax  a  very  proper  measure,  if  it  were 
proper  to  repeal  any  tax ;  but  the  noble 
Earl  should  recollect  that  he  had  told  him 
that  the  mode  to  supply  the  consumer  with 
cheap  coals  was,  not  to  begin  by  repealing 
the  tax,  but  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
abuses  in  the  coal-trade.  These  abuses 
were  still  in  existence.  What  were  the 
consequences  produced  by  the  coalition 
between  the  coal  producer  and  the  persons 
engaged  in  bringing  the  article  to  market  ? 
Why,  that  while  950,000/.  was  lost  to  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  only  25.  a  chaldron 
were  saved  by  the  consumer ;  the  remain- 
ing 45.  going  to  the  producer  and  conveyor 
of  the  coals,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
other  large  profits,  had  now  got  the  greater 
part  of  the  King's  duty.  Their  Lordships 
would  now  see  that  this  was  not  the  exact 
way  in  which  the  finances  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  regulated.  And  when  their 
Lordships  c^^me  to  look  at  the  conse- 
quences of  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  and  how 
little  benefit  it  produced  to  the  consumer, 
they  would  feel  the  truth  of  his  observa- 
tions; certainly  it  wasmore  desirable  to  have 
a  surplus  of  the  revenue  over  the  expendi- 
ture to  meet  contingencies,  than  that  the 
revenue  should  be  diminished  to  the  profit 
of  a  few  wealthy  individuals.  If  other 
circumstances  rendered  such  a  provision  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference,  still  it 
was  certainly  more  desirable  to  have  the 
money  lying  in  the  Exchequer  rather  than 
in  the  pockets  of  the  producer  or  the  per- 
son by  whom  the  coals  were  transported  to 
London  or  elsewhere.  Their  Lordships 
would  observe,  that  he  had  not  said  that 
he  was  averse  to  the  repeal  of  this  tax ; 
what  he  bad  stated  was,  that  it  was  expe« 
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he  had  no  immediate  interest  in  it.  He 
looked  upon  it  as  a  public  measure,  of 
gpreat  importance  to  every  city  and  parish 
in  the  kingdom  ;  but  he  felt,  after  having 
examined  it,  as  was  his  duty  to  do,  that  he 
could  not  support  the  cle^usc  as  framed  by 
the  Select  Committee,  unless  it  was 
amended  by  the  alterations  of  his  noble 
friend. 

The  Earl  of  Delaware  observed,  that  the 
clause  to  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  so  strongly  ob- 
jected, had  met  with  the  general  appro- 
bation of  the  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  thought,  that 
the  suggestion  which  he  was  about  to 
offer  very  briefly  to  the  House  would 
reconcile  the  differences  which  existed 
in  the  opinions  of  their  Lordships  upon 
the  subject.  He  would  let  the  de- 
cision of  the  point  be  left  to  two-thirds 
of  the  rate-payers  present,  if  they  formed 
a  majority  of  the  whole.  It  was  desirable 
that  the  Bill  should  not  be  imposed  upon 
a  parish  but  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
rate-payers.  What  he  meant  was  this — 
suppose  there  were  399  rate-payers  in  a 
parish,  and  that  300  of  them  sliould  vote, 
then  what  he  meant  was,  that  200  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  voters  should  settle  the  ques- 
tion. He  hoped  that  he  had  made  him- 
self clearly  understood. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
Bill  did  not  contemplate  any  public  meet- 
ing, but  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
question  would  substantially  be  decided  by 
such  meetings.  He  thought  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  in  the  sugjrestion  of  the 
noble  Earl  (Haddington),  and  that  its 
adoption  would  be  an  improvemeut  to 
the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  thought,  that 
property,  to  a  certain  extent,  should  be 
the  rule  of  voting.  The  majority,  under 
the  present  Bill,  was  left  at  two-thirds  of 
the  rate-payers.  That  numerical  majority 
might,  in  many  parishes  in  the  country, 
not  comprise  the  one-twentieth  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  parish.  The  noble  and  learned 
liOrd  opposite  had  drawn  an  analogy  be- 
tween their  Lordships*  voting,  and  pa- 
rishes voting  under  tlie  provisions  of  this 
Bill.  Now,  it  did  not  appear  to  him, 
that  that  analogy  was  at  all  a  correct  one, 
nor  did  he  perceive  the  least  similarity 
between  the  legislative  proceedings  of  that 
House,  and  the  procet'dinga  of  parishes 
under  this  Bill. 

The  Lord   Chancellor  did    not  think 


that,  in  one  respect,  there  was  the  sligbt- 
est  difference  between  them ;  and,  in  tbe 
instance  to  which  he  alluded,  he  would 
maintain,  that  parishes  would  exercise  an 
act  of  legislation  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  was  exercised  by  their  Lordshipi 
When  the  present  Bill  was  passed,  its 
adoption  would  be  left  optional  with  the 
various  parishes  in  the  kmgdomt  Nov, 
the  voting  this  Act  to  be  the  law  in  tnj 
parish  would  be  an  act  of  lee;islation  io 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  If  nch 
an  act  was  not  a  legislative  one,  he  did 
not  know  the  distinction. 

Lord  Wynford  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
Churchwardens  should  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  actually  voted,  and  that 
two-thirds  of  them,  under  the  roeiilation 
proposed  by  the  noble  Earl  (Haddington), 
should  carry  the  question.  He  ain 
thought,  that  there  should  be  a  acde  of 
votes,  graduated  according  to  the  amoont 
of  property  assessed,  and  that,  for  every 
25/.  for  which  an  individual  was  rated, 
beyond  the  original  assessment  from  which 
he  derived  his  first  vote,  he  should  be  ea- 
titled  to  an  additional  vote,  limiting  the 
number  of  votes  to  which  any  individual 
could  thus  become  entitled,  to  six. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  as  he 
was  about  to  address  the  Committee  oo 
the  Bill,  he  would  include  the  proposition 
made  by  a  noble  Lord  on  Saturoav,  h 
which  he  proposed  the  rate-payers  of  each 
parish  should  possess  votes  according  to 
the  sums  they  were  respectively  rated  at 
in  the  parish  books.  For  instance,  the 
person  who  was  assessed  at  50/.  a-year 
had  one  vote ;  at  75/.  he  had  two ;  and  so 
on  for  each  25/.  until  it  amounted  to  lix 
votes,  to  more  than  which  no  one  peraon 
was  to  be  entitled.  Now,  he  wooM  at 
once  fairly  state,  that  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  those  new  devices  in  electioDS, 
and  he  considered  that  the  plan  of  voCiiig 
according  to  property  was  liable  to  etery 
objection  which  had  been  raised  agaioit 
the  principles  of  Representation  lately  in- 
troduced by  his  colleagues.  The  prio* 
ciple  of  voting  according  to  property,  and 
not  on  population,  was  altogether  new. 
He  would  not  open  the  Reform  qnestioD, 
but  he  thought  the  principle  of  voting  ia 
parishes  might  be  regulated  on  the  sane 
basis  as  that  introduced  in  the  Bill  to 
which  he  alluded.  According  to  theori- 
icinal  basis  of  Representation,  property 
was  not  the  standard ;  for  instance,  ttnt- 
landshire  sent  as  many  Members  as  Ihe 
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laiffestcouBty.  In  the  county,  freeholders 
bad  the  right  to  vote :  in  boroughs,  the 
payer  of  scot  and  lot ;  and  the  idea  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  voting  at  elections  was 
aa  new  and  unprecedented  as  any  altera- 
tion proposed  by  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
thought  that  it  was  founded  on  an  errone- 
ous principle,  and  that  it  would  prove  to 
be  most  prejudicial  in  practice.  It  at- 
tacked the  principle  on  which  the  whole 
functions  of  Government  stood.  That  the 
majority  should  bind  the  minority  was  a 
wise  and  just  rule.  If  there  be  any  thing 
in  the  foundation  of  Government  which 
gave  stability  to  human  affairs,  it  was  this 
principle.  But  the  proposition  now  ad- 
Taoced  set  forth  a  diflferent  order  of  thinp:s, 
and  it  would  establish  the  power  of  the 
minority  over  the  majority  ;  and  ten  per- 
aona  possessed  of  six  votes  each  would 
outnumber  fifty-nine  who  had  only  one 
qualification  each.  Was  there  ever  such 
a  receipt  for  discontent  drawn  up  as  this  ? 
Was  there  ever  a  ftro position  more  preo^- 
nant  with  quarrels  and  confusion  ?  But, 
in  fact,  the  principle  was  not  fully  sus- 
tained, for  there  might  be  persons  among 
the  fifty-nine  of  greater  property  than  the 
ten  who  had  outvoted  them.  A  trades- 
man might  have  very  large  and  showy 
premises,  and  be  highly  assessed,  but  still 
nis  circumstances  might  not  be  flourishing, 
and  he  might  be  actually  working  at  a 
loss;  while  another  tradesman,  who  had 
retired  af^er  realizing  a  considerable  for- 
tune, might  live  near  him  in  a  small 
tenement,  which  would  be  rated  consider- 
ably less  than  the  other,  yet,  according  to 
the  principle  now  suggested,  the  poor  man 
would  outvote  the  rich  man.  The  prin- 
ciple had  never  come  under  his  consider- 
ation before,  but  the  objections  to  it  were 
palpable  and  decided.  In  his  opinion,  it 
would  produce  discontent,  and  prevent 
what  was  much  to  be  desired  in  human 
affairs — stability  and  certainty.  He  was 
perfectly  convinced,  that  their  Lordships 
would  counteract  the  object  they  had  in 
view,  if  the  principle  contended  for  by  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  were  introducecf  into 
the  Bill  now  before  the  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  said,  the  noble 
Viscount  was  wrong  if  he  imagined  this 
was  a  new  principle  which  it  was  desirable 
to  have  introduced  into  the  Bill.  The 
principle,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be 
adopted :  it  would  prevent  gn^at  mis(?hiof, 
which  he  was  confident  would  arise  should 
the  Bill  pass  into  a  law  as  it  now  stood. 


He  begged  to  remind  the  noble  Viscount 
and  the  Committee,  that  on  an  important 
measure,  which  had  recently  passed  their 
Lordships  House  (he  meant  the  Tithe- 
composition  Act),  it  was  made  necessary 
that  not  only  two-thirds  of  the  persons 
concerned  should  concur  before  it  could  be 
adopted,  but  also  two- thirds  of  the  value. 

Lord  Wynford  suggested,  that  there 
were  three-tifths  required,  both  as  to  num- 
ber and  value. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  was  obliged  to 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  It  was 
highly  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
considerable  majority  of  parishioners  to 
make  any  considerable  change  in  parish 
proceedings.  Persons  connected  with 
parish  affairs  knew  well,  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  trickery  and  jobbing ; 
and  he  thought  that,  before  such  a  measure 
as  this  was  received,  a  large  majority,  as 
respected  both  the  property  and  numbers 
in  the  parish,  ought  to  be  required. 

Viscount  Melbourne^  in  explanation, 
said  that  what  he  meant  with  respect 
to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  was,  that 
it  was  comparatively  of  modern  origin. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  the  principle 
had  been  known  and  recognized  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  applied  to  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  to  the  East-India 
Company.  The  right  of  voting  had  simply 
in  those  instances  a  reference  to  property. 
There  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  a  gradu- 
ated scale  by  which  the  parishioners  should 
have  votes  according  to  their  property.  If 
the  noble  Viscount  meant  to  reject  the 
proposal  for  a  graduated  scale,  he  would 
divide  the  Committee  on  the  clause. 

The  Earl  of  Shafteshurif  suggested,  that 
the  best  way,  ho  thought,  would  be,  to 
defer  the  division  until  the  report  was  to 
be  received. 

Lord  Wynford  had  no  objection  what- 
ever to  take  that  course.  He  thought, 
that  a  |>crson  who  was  rated  at  10/.  a- 
year,  and  who  might  be  a  payer  one  week 
and  a  receiver  another,  ought  not  to  have 
as  much  influence  in  parish  matters  as  a 
person  who  was  rated  at  1 ,000/.  a-year. 

The  Duke  of  Wellimton  said,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  spoken  of  parish  meetings  discussing 
whether  they  would  adopt  the  Bill  or  not. 
It  was  im|K)Ssible  for  meetings  consisting 
of  2,000  or  3,000  |)erson8  to  discuss  any 
such  matters.  As  he  understood,  the  Bill 
had  l)een  originated  in  consequence  of 
certain  parishes  in  the  metropolis  being 
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dissatisfied  with  the  Select  Vestry  system 
which  now  prevailed. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  the  dis- 
satisfaction was  not  confined  to  parishes 
in  London,  but  extended  to  several  large 
towns,  such  as  Bristol  and  Birmingham. 

The  Duke  of  f Veiling  ton  said,  that  the 
complaint,  he  believed,  chiefly  rested  with 
the  metropolis.      He   should  be  glad  to 
know,   why   their    Lordships    should   be 
called  upon  to  repeal  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's 
Act,  which  had  worked  well,  and,  taking 
the  country  generally,  was  much  approved 
of.     That  Act  had  given  great  satisfaction 
to  the  country;  but,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  alter  the  law  at  all,  why  not  confine 
the  alteration  to  the  metropolis  where  the 
dissatisfaction  was  felt  ?     He  agreed  with 
the   noble   and   learned   Lord   near   him 
(Lord  Wynford),  that  the  vote  for  parish 
vestries  was  very  different  from  that  for 
electing  Members  of  Parliament,  as  far  as 
the  principle  of  both  was  concerned.     By 
the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  every  man  had  a 
right  to  attend  a  Vestry  and  vote ;  but, 
owing  to  the  large  size  of  parishes,  it  was 
convenient,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  have 
another  mode  introduced  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  parish — that  was  to  say,  a 
Select  Vestry,  for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 
ing, distributing,  and  accounting  for,  the 
rates.      To    regulate    that    matter,   Mr. 
Stutges  Bourne's  Act  was  passed,    but 
it  related  solely  to  the   country,  and  let 
that  be  applied  to  the  metropolis.     What 
objection  was  there  to  that  ?     Why  it  was 
said,  there  must  be  a  meeting  of  the  rate- 
payers to  decide  whether  the  Bill  should 
be  adopted  or  not.     The  optional  clause 
of  the  Bill  was,  in  his  opinion,  most  ob- 
jectionable.    It  would  be  cause   for  ex- 
citement and  agitation;  and  he  repeated, 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  extend  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne's  Act  at  once  to  the  me- 
tropolis than  pass  this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  his  sug- 
gestion having  given  rise  to  this  discussion, 
he  begged  to  add  a  few  words.  If  he 
understood  rightly  the  operation  of  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne's  Act,  it  had  no  applica- 
tion to  any  parish  regulated  by  a  local 
Act,  unless  expressly  applied  to  it.  If 
the  law  were  defective,  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  better  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the 
metropolis  only,  in  preference  to  making 
the  alteration  general  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  felt  a  difHculty  in  the  matter, 
because,  if  the  Bill  were  rejected,  the  me- 
tropolis would  be  left  in  a  state  of  excite- 


ment and  discontent  with  regard  to  tbe 
Vestry  system.     He  did  not  oppose  the 
Bill,  but  the  object  of  his  motion  was,  to 
prevent  a  small  number  of  parishioners 
from  forcing  the  Bill  upon  an  unwilling 
parish.      His    amendment    was  this — to 
leave  out  the  words,  "  of  two-thirds  of 
all  the  rate-payersof  this  parish  have  been 
given  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  tbe 
said  Act,"  for  the  purpose  of  adding  the 
words,  **  Provided  always,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  g;iveQ  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  said  Act  of 
Parliament,  shall  constitute  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  rate-payers  of  the  parish." 
Viscount  Melbourne  had    no  objection 
to  adopt  the  amendment    of  the  noble 
Earl,  but  he  could   not  consent  to  the 
amendment  of   the    noble    and  learned 
Lord,  or  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  Duke.     He  begged  to  inform  the 
Committee,  that  the  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Vestry  system  was  not  confined  to  the  me- 
tropolis, but  was  experienced  at  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns.     He 
was  anxious  to  remedy  the  evils  which  had 
given  rise   to  the   discontent  which  nov 
pervaded  so  many  parishes.     Abuses  to  a 
considerable  extent  were  complained  of, 
and  rates,  in  many  parishes,  had  been  in- 
creased; but  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  increase  of  rates  did  not  imply 
misconduct  on   the    part  of  the  Select 
Vestries.     Considering  the  length  of  tioM 
which  this  Bill  had  been  before  Parlia- 
ment, without  imputing  obstinacy  to  those 
who  opposed  its  provisions  (for  he  wished 
not  to  be  considered  as  casting  censure 
upon  any  one)  he  really  thought  ample 
time  bad  been  given  to  consider  its  merits, 
and  he  would  venture  to  express  a  hope, 
that  their  Lordships  would  allow  it  to  piss. 
The  Earl  of  Falmouth  said,  he  saw  no 
reason   why   the  operation  of    this  Bill 
should  not  be  confined  to  Bristol  and  Bir- 
mingham,  and    the  large   towns,  where 
objections  to  the  present  law  were  enter- 
tained, without  making  its  provisions  ge* 
neral.       He  begged   to  ask  the   ncme 
Viscount,  whether  complaints  had  reached 
him  from  many  parishes  ?     In  parishes  in 
which  he  (Lord  Falmouth)  possessed  pio- 
perty,  he  would  assure  their  Lordships, 
that  the  system,  as  it  now  stood,  worked 
well,  and  was  not  complained  of,  but,  oa 
the  contrary,  persons  in  general  were  satis- 
fied with  it. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  confessed  that 
he  had  not  paid  much  attention  lo  the 
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■abject DOW  under  consideration;  and  the 
inibrniation  which  he  possessed  was  chiefly 
derived  from  the  conversation  he  had 
joined  in.  But  the  Bill  appeared  to  him 
open  to  many  objections.  The  great  mea- 
nire  which  had  engrossed  their  Lordships' 
minds  during  the  last  six  months  would, 
lie  hoped,  be  taken  partly  as  an  excuse  for 
hn  not  having  paid  that  attention  to  the 
present  Bill  which  the  subject  warranted. 
What  he  would  venture  to  suggest  was, 
that  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  should  be 
made  applicable  to  the  parishes  in  the 
metropolis,  and  to  the  great  towns  through- 
out the  Kingdom,  repealing  the  local  en- 
actments'by  which  parishes  in  these  towns 
aie  p>verned,  by  one  single  short  enact- 
ment. He  thought  this  would  lead  gra- 
doally  to  a  change,  and  all  changes  of 
this  nature  ought  to  be  progressive.  In 
the  interim  between  the  present  and  the 
next  Parliament,  the  Bill  might  be  ex- 
amined and  considered.  He  was  anxious 
to  see  property  duly  represented  in  pa- 
rishes. In  the  Reform  Bill  the  principle 
of  property,  as  well  as  population,  was  re- 
garded; and  he  thought  that  property 
ought  to  be  also  attended  to  in  any  mea- 
snie  proposed  to  alter  the  law  respecting 
the  regulation  of  Select  Vestries. 

Viscount  Melbourne  was  not  prepared 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Earl, 
not  having  considered  what  would  be  the 
eflfect  of  repealing  the  local  Acts  alluded  to. 
He  was  quite  sure,  however,  that  the  effect 
of  the  noble  Earl's  recommendation  would 
be,  to  create  great  dissatisfaction  if  their 
Lordships  were  to  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
execution  by  compulsory  means,  and  he 
was  convinced  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  Act 
would  never  be  voluntarily  adopted.  He 
felt  all  the  inconvenience  of  discussing  this 
question  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  and 
be  concurred  in  what  the  noble  Earl  had 
stated  as  to  the  all-engrossing  subject  which 
had  necessarily  occupied  their  Lordships' 
minds,  to  the  exclusion  of  ether  important 
topics — so  that  the  attention  which  they 
required  bad  not  been  given  to  them.  He 
begged  to  add,  that  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  passing  the  Bill,  in  order  to  prevent 
embarrassment,  which  he  apprehended 
might  arise ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  would 
put  an  end  to  that  dissatisfaction  which 
was  felty  as  he  had  already  stated,  and 
which  he  assured  their  Lorclships  was  felt 
to  a  great  extent. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  said,  he  must  re- 
peat his  objections  to  adopting  the  Bill  in 
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other  places  than  in  those  towns  which 
had  been  enumerated,  or  where  complaints 
against  the  present  plan  of  Select  Ves- 
tries existed.  He  begged  again  to  inquire 
whether  the  noble  Viscount  had  heard  any 
objections  from  rural  parishes,  as  well 
as  large  towns?  If  the  Bill  were  to  be 
adopted,  why  not  confine  it  solely  to  the 
towns  where  complaints  had  been  made  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne  begged  to  apolo- 
gize for  not  answering  the  noble  Earl's 
question  when  he  spoke  before.  He  must 
say  that  he  had  not  received  any  com- 
plaints from  country  parishes  against  the 
system  as  it  now  existed.  Having  ad- 
mitted this,  however,  he  should  be  ex- 
cused adding  that  the  noble  Earl  must  be 
aware,  that  in  the  country  a  gpreat  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent  prevailed. 
And  with  respect  to  the  noble  Earl's  sug- 
gestion ,  as  to  adopting  the  Bill  only  for 
those  towns  from  whence  complaints  had 
sprung,  he  really  saw  no  means  of  doing 
that,  except  by  naming  the  towns  in  the 
Bill — a  course  to  which  he  would  not  give 
his  assent.  It  was  not  compulsory  on 
any  parish  to  adopt  the  Bill ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  was  expressly  provided,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  rate  payers  must  agree  to  it  be- 
fore it  could  be  adopted. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  considered  it 
would  be  quite  easy  to  apply  the  Bill  to 
the  large  towns  and  cities  where  the  evils 
complained  of  were  said  to  prevail.  This 
would  be  limiting  the  remedy  to  the  disease. 
But  he  must  persist  in  objecting  to  ex- 
tending the  Bill  to  rural  parishes. 

The  Amendment  of  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington agreed  to. 

On  the  qualification  clause  being  read. 

The  Earl  of  Delawarr  said,  he  rose  to 
propose  an  amendment  by  adopting  which 
there  would  be  introduced  a  graduated 
scale  of  voting  agreeably  to  property, 
varying  from  one  vote  to  six,  which  he 
was  prepared  to  contend  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  a  due  and  proper  in- 
fluence to  property.  He  knew  that  in 
the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
the  system  of  the  Select  Vestry  worked 
well,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  thought  that  property  was  not 
sufHciently  regarded  in  the  Bill,  and  that 
great  mischief  would  ensue  were  it  adopted 
in  its  present  shape.  He  should  move, 
that  the  amendment  made  in  the  Select 
Committee  as  follows  be  part  of  the  Bill ; 
*'  And,  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  the 
election  of  all  such  vestrymen  and  auditorii 
2£ 
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consider  what  Ihose  alterations  should  be ; 
but  he  distinctly  added   tliat  he  would 
never  be  a  party  to,  or  recommend  any 
measure  of  Reform,  which  was  not  founded 
on  similar  principles,  and  as  effective  as 
regarded  its  declared  object,  as  that  which 
was  lately  before  Parliament.     This  was 
the  whole  of  what  passed  between  him  and 
the  delegates   from  the  parishes,   except 
that  when  they  represented  to   him  that 
if  satisfaction  was  not  given  to  the  public, 
as  to  the  length  of  time  on  which  Parlia- 
ment was  to  be  prorogued,  it  would  tend 
to  increase  the  agitation  and  excitement 
which  prevailed  ;    he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  inform  those  who  communicated 
with  him  that  it  was  their  duty  to  use  all 
the  means  in  their  power  to  repress  agita- 
tion and  excitement,  and  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
that  the  Ministers  might  not  be  placed 
in  the  painful  situation  of  being  compelled 
to  use  those  powers  which,  as  a  Govern- 
ment, it  was  their  duty  to  use  for  the  pre- 
servation of   the    public    peace.      With 
respect  to  the  prorogation,  he  would  only 
say,  that  whatever  might  be  the  leng^th  of 
the  period  to  which  his  Majesty*s  Minis- 
ters thougiit  it  their  duty  to  recommend 
his   Majesty   to  prorogue    Parliament,   it 
would  be  regulated  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
do  that  which  they  considered  most  con- 
ducive to  the  advancement  of  the  great 
measure  of  Parliamentary   Reform.      It 
must  be  considered,  however,  that  there 
were  limits  to  human  strength.    From  the 
month  of  October  last,  with  a  short  inter- 
mission,  more    fatiguing,    perhaps,  than 
even  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  had  been  engaged  in  anxious 
and    laborious    occupation.       His    noble 
friend  on  the  Woolsack,  for  instance,  had 
gone  through  a  degree  of  labour,  in  that 
House  and  out  of  it,  which  nothing  but 
his  extraordinary  strength   of  mind  and 
body    could    have    enabled    him    to   go 
through.     In  the  other  House,  two  noble 
friends  of  his,  on   whom  the  business  of 
conducting  the    Reform    Bill    peculiarly 
devolved,  besides  the  duties  of  their  offices, 
had  been   in  constant  attendance  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  early  and  late,  during 
the  last  three  months.     His  noble  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  particu- 
larly, had  been  compelled  to  devote  his 
time    incessantly     to    the    discharge    of 
his   public   duties.      Many    Members   of 
Parliament,    too,    had    private    business 
which  required  attention,  and  it  could  not 


be  expected  thai  they  should  give  up 
their  private  concerns  altogether^  or  do 
without  some  relaxation.  At  the  ume 
time  he  fully  admitted  that  every  other 
consideration  should  yield  to  a  sense  of 
public  duty.  Whatever  that  required,  be 
and  his  colleagues  would  advise  ;  but  they 
had  a  right  to  claim  credit  to  this  extent, 
that  whether  they  were  to  think  it  expedi- 
ent to  recommend  the  prorogation  of  Psr* 
liament  for  the  usual  time  or  not,  they  did 
proceed  with  a  sincere  desire  to  effect  the 
great  object  they  had  in  view — the  mea- 
sure of  Reform ;  and  he  felt  after  all  thit 
had  passed,  that  he  did  not  call  on  his 
fellow-countrymen  for  too  much,  when  he 
asked  them  to  wait  patiently  before  thc^ 
pronounced  a  censure  on  what  might  not 
appear  to  them  quite  conformable  with  the 
promotion  of  this  great  measure,  though  it 
might  ultimately  tend  to  it.  He  felt  thit 
he  had  said  a  great  deal  on  this  subject, 
more,  perhaps,  than  was  necessary.  He 
asked  pardon  for  the  defective  manner  in 
which,  he  feared,  he  had  laid  the  financial 
part  of  this  statement  before  their  Lord- 
ships ;  but  then  they  were  aware  that  he 
was  not  accustomed  to  those  statements. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  he  had  suffi- 
ciently shewn  the  result — founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  receipts  and  expeuditure 
of  the  three  last  quarters,  that  there  was  a 
surplus  revenue  of  493,000/.  If  he  had 
wished,  he  might  have  stated  the  result 
more  advantageously  to  himself,  and  made 
the  excess  appear  greater.  Thanking  their 
Lordships  for  their  indulgence,  he  should 
now  conclude,  hoping  that  if  anything 
occurred,  in  the  course  of  debate  calling 
for  it,  he  should  be  allowed  again  to  ad- 
dress them. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  happy  to 
find  the  noble  Earl  thought  himself  justi- 
ticd  in  denying  sonic  part  of  his  state- 
ment^ and  that  the  noble  Earl  calculated 
upon  a  larger  surplus  than  he  had  given 
credit  for.  He  was  also  glad  to  hear  the 
negotiations  relating  to  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land were  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  success- 
ful termination.  As  to  the  excitement  to 
which  the  noble  Earl  had  alluded,  this 
was  not  the  time  to  go  into  the  question. 
He  agreed  however  with  the  noble  Earl, 
that  it  was  greatly  to  be  lamented,  but  he 
had  his  own  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  iu 
He  trusted,  however,  noble  Lords  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  of  the  other  House  would  be 
careful  how  they  promoted  it  by  spaechei 
either  in  or  out  of  Parliament* 
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The  Lprd  Chancellor  said,  in  consc- 
qiience  of  attempts  that  were  most  perti- 
naciously made  to  induce  a  belief  that 
there  eiisted  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tveen  his  noble  friend  (Earl  Grey)  and 
himself  upon  the  subject  of  Refortn ;  he 
would  take  that  opportunity  to  re|)eat,  that 
he  heartily  and  fully  concurred  in  all  the 
lemerks  made. bv  his  noble  friend.  He 
had  expressed  the  same  sentiments  before, 
bat  this  had  not  induced  certain  persons 
to  desist  from  misrepresentation  ;  he  spoke 
in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues,  and  he 
would  declare,  there  had  never  been  the 
slightest  difference  of  opinion  between  his 
noUe  friend  and  himself  respecting  the 
moat  minute  details  of  the  Bill — he  would 
not  aay  the  principle,  for  as  to  that,  it  must 
be  evident  they  all  agreed ;  but  he  would 
sayi  even  the  smallest  particular  of  it.  He 
had  only  to  add  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
oeaty  that  he  had  no  apprchensionii  from 
the  impatience  of  two  or  three  individuals, 
well  disposed  and  respectable  persons,  no 
doubt,  and  most  zealous  for  the  success 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  who  in  recom- 
mending a  prorogation  for  a  week,  cer- 
tainly did  not  display  a  *'  zeal  according 
to  knowledge."  He  must  declare  his 
opinion,  that  for  the  Session  to  recom- 
mence after  so  brief  an  interval,  and  to 
expect  his  noble  friends  in  another  place 
to  renew  their  advocacy  of  the  measure 
waa  physically  impossible — humanstreni^th 
could  not  endure  it.  After  having  given 
three  months,  day  and  night,  to  deliber- 
atioa  and  discussion,  it  was  positively  ne- 
cestarVy  that  some  considerable  relaxation 
should  be  had.  None  felt  more  than  he 
did  the  impossibility  of  continuing  such 
exertions.  It  was  about  twelve  months 
since  be  began  hard  work  in  London,  and 
during  that  whole  time  he  had  enjoyed  no 
respite  with  the  exception  of  two  (lays  at 
Christmas  and  Easter.  Durin;j;  that  period 
he  had  been  occupied  from  six  o*clock  in 
the  morning  till  midnight ;  and  if  any  man 
was  so  unreasonable  as  to  say,  he  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  a  little  repose,  with  that 
man  he  would  not  stop  to  argue.  He 
would  throw  himself  on  the  good  sense 
and  kind  feeling  of  his  countrymen,  and 
he  was  confident  they  would  not  bring  in 
a  verdict  of  Guilty.  Whatever  advice 
should  be  offered  as  to  the  time  of  proro- 
gation, the  people  of  England  might  rest 
asiured,  that  it  would  be  given  on  a  solemn 
principle  of  public  duty,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  carrying  of  that  measure  to  which 


none  could  feci  more  devoted  than  he  and 
his  colleagues.  The  public  would  see 
when  that  measure  was  again  brought  be- 
fore Parliament,  the  candour  with  which 
they  had  acted,  and  that  the  |)eriod  that 
would  intervene  was  no  longer  than  was 
required,  he  would  not  say  in  justice,  but 
in  mercy. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
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MiNUTKS.]  Bills  brought  in.  By  Ixml  Vi«oount  DuMrAMMOw» 
to  eiuble  Churchwardens  and  Ovcneers  to  cnclobc  Land* 
belonging  to  thcl^rown  for  the  benefit  of  IHwr  Pcnooa 
rcaiding  in  the  {tarijilics  where  iudi  Crown  Landi  are  Mtu- 
atc<I.     Read  a  third  time ;  Interpleader. 

Rcturm  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Hi'irr,  of  all  the 
Expenwi  incurred  in  holding  the  late  Special  Com- 
mittion*:— On  Uie  Motion  of  Colooel  Evamk,  of  the 
Kxpensc  of  tlie  Military  Asylums  of  Chelsea,  I&k  of 
Wight,  .Southampton,  Aic.,  tttnn  the  ftrst  etrtablif^hment  to 
51it  December,  \\sM  :~On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Rutuvim, 
of  the  Fees  received  by  the  Commisuoncn  of  Bankrupt!  in 
Dublin,  for  the  year  I8S!),  1850,  and  1831,  ending  tlie  .1  Ut 
March  in  each  year ;  of  the  Emoluments  received  by  the 
Secretary  and  Clerk  of  Emoluments  during  the  same  time, 
and  of  all  sums  paid  for  Sealing  CommisMonx,  for  the  same 
time,  distinguishing  each  year: — Onthe  Motion  of  Mr.  Por- 
LiTT  Thomhoit,  the  quantity  of  unrefined  Sugar  cntmeri 
for  Home  Consumption,  and  the  duty  paid  therowi  from 
lbI.>to  1831. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  DoxiMic  Brown  I,  from  Land- 
owners, Mcrchaiitii,  and  otiieni,  of  Newtownsmith,  for  the 
extension  of  the  Eloetivc  Franchiso  of  Gal  way  to  Ca- 
tholics. 

CiENEiiAL  Rf-gistry  Bill.]  Mr.  Bla- 
mire,  in  present! ni;  a  Petition  from  certain 
Freeholders  near  Cockennouth,  in  the 
Cou nty  of  Cu  mberland ,  against  the  General 
llcgistry  Bill,  stated,  that  his  Constituents 
were  very  adverse  to  the  measure,  l>ecause 
they  apprehended  thatthey  would  be  obli«;ed 
to  send  their  title-deeds  to  London  ;  that 
a  ^rcat  expense  would  be  incurred  by 
landowners  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  in  searching  the  register;  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  employ  London 
solicitors  in  all  transactions  of  sale  and 
mortgage  arising  in  the  country ;  from  the 
minute  divisions  of  property  in  Cinnber- 
lund,  it  would  cause  so  much  expense  as 
wholly  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  small 
estates,  and  that,  from  there  being  so 
many  persons  in  Cumberland  of  the  same 
name,  the  index  to  the  register  would 
atibrd  no  information.  They  were  not 
aware  of  any  instances  of  estates  being 
lost  by  concealed  deeds.  But  there  was 
a  grievance  felt  there,  which  if  it  could  be 
cured  bv  a  clause  in  the  Bill,  his  constitu- 
ents  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  registration,  which  was, 
that  almost  every  estate  wai   held  by 
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mixed  tenures  of  copyhold,  freehold,  and 
customary  freehold  ;  and  as  the  boundaries 
of  the  land  held  by  each  tenure  could  not 
be  pointed  out,  no  good  title  could  be 
made,  and  the  seller  was  always  at  the 
mercy  of  the  purchaser. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  this  petition 
was  a  fresh  proof  that  the  Register  Bill 
was  opposed  from  being  misrepresented 
or  misunderstood.  A  Metropolitan- office 
was  preferred  to  offices  in  every  county, 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  uniformity  of 
practice,  and  facility  of  search ;  but  every 
landowner  would  continue  to  keep  his 
deeds  in  his  own  muniment-room.  A 
copy  (exempted  from  Stamp  duty)  would 
be  sent  to  the  Register-office,  and  this  was 
found  upon  calculation  to  be  cheaper  than 
a  memorial,  while  it  would  be  much  more 
useful.  Regulations  were  introduced  into 
the  Bill  for  equalizing  expense  in  trans- 
actions over  the  whole  kingdom,  so  that 
registration  upon  the  sale  of  an  estate  in 
Cumberland  would  not  cost  more  than  if 
it  were  in  Surrey.  The  solicitor  in  the 
country  would  correspond  directly  through 
the  Post-office  with  the  Register-office, 
both  as  to  searches  and  the  registration  of 
deeds,  and  the  employment  of  any  solicitor 
or  a^ent  in  London  would  be  wholly  un- 
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necessary.  The  very  difficulty  pointed 
out,  arising  from  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  same  name,  was  met  by  the  Bill ; 
for,  instead  of  an  index  of  names  of  grantors, 
there  was  to  be  a  symbolical  index,  upon 
the  principle  of  a  ledger;  and  a  single  page 
would  show  with  absolute  certainty,  all 
the  deeds  affecting  any  particular  lands. 
If  the  petitioners  would  read  the  evidence 
laid  before  the  Real  Property  Commis- 
sioners, they  would  find  that  instances 
were  constantly  occurring,  bona  fide  pur- 
chasers being  turned  out  of  possession 
by  suppressed  deeds  being  brought  for- 
ward ;  and  that  in  every  transaction  of 
sale  or  mortgage,  the  expense  is  enor- 
mously increased  by  the  precautions  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  this  danger,  which  must  always 
exist  till  a  register  is  established.  With 
respect  to  the  evil  arising  from  diversity  of 
ten  ure,  it  was  one  of  a  total  ly  different  nat  u  re, 
and  could  not  be  met  by  this  measure ; 
but  in  a  future  Session  of  Parliament,  it 
was  his  intention  to  introduce  a  Bill  which 
would  be  an  efTectual  remedy;  for  the 
operation  of  it  would  be,  that  all  the  land 
in  £ngland  would  in  time  be  held  by  one 
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Mr.  Blamire  felt  it  neceBsary  to  retnm 
his  thanks  to  the  hon.  and  ieanied  Gea- 
tleman  for  his  explanation.  There  vis 
one  point,  however,  on  which  he  (vrished 
to  set  himself  right :  the  petitioners  did  not 
mean  to  state,  that  no  instances  of  fraud 
had  occurred  from  concealed  deeds,  but 
that  they  knew  of  no  such  instances. 

Mr.  Burge  was  fully  convinced  that  no 
professional  man  in  the  country  would  be 
satisfied,  unless  his  town-agent  wait  to 
the  Register-office  and  searched  for  in- 
formation himself. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  assured  the  boo. 
and  learned  Member,  there  would  be  no 
such  necessity.  The  Officer  at  the  Reg;ister- 
office,  on  application,  would  copy  ftom  the 
Record  all  the  information  that  was  re- 
quired, indeed  it  would  he  impossible  for 
any  Attorney  to  obtain  by  personal  appli- 
cation more  information  than  could  be 
communicated  by  the  Register  in  writing. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Administration  of  Oaths.]  Mr. 
Wilks  presented  a  Petition  from  aG>n- 
gregation  of  Dissenters  at  Salisbury,  pray- 
ing that  the  administration  of  Oaths  might 
be  altered. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  hoped  this  im- 
portant subject  would  soon  be  brought 
under  the  distinct  attention  of  the  House. 
There  were  many  oaths  which  could  stfelj 
be  abrogated ;  one  of  the  most  absord 
was  that  which  was  required  to  be  taken 
by  Protestant  Members  of  that  House, 
who  were  compelled  to  swear  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Pope  to  absolve  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.  But  the  most 
whimsical  part  of  the  ceremony  was,  tbst 
Catholics,  who  were  the  only  persons  who 
were  supposed  to  put  faith  in  the- doctrine, 
were  not  required  to  take  the  oath.  Iliii 
subject  had  never  received  the  large  and 
liberal  consideration  h  deserved.  He  hoped 
Parliament  would  soon  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  multiplicity  of  oaths  only 
tended  to  weaken  the  moral  influence  of 
the  obligation  which  they  imposed ;  hb 
opinion  was,  that  all  the  oaths  to  be  takes 
by  official  persons  ought  to  be  reduced  to 
one,  and  that  one  should  be  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance. 

Mr.  Wilks f  in  moving  that  the  petitioa 
be  printed,  said,  he  concurred  rally  in 
the  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  neoesMty 
of  some  amendment  being  made  on  this 
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that  by  certain  Bills  which  had  lately  passed , 
300,000  oaths  which  had  been  previously 
taken  annually  at  the  Excise  and  Custom 
Offices  were  abolished.  He  knew  a  person 
who  declared  that  he  had  taken  upwards 
of  1000  such  oaths,  and  had  never  inquired 
at  to  the  object  of  any  of  them. 
Petition  to  be  printed. 

Pilgrim  Tax.]  Mr.  Wilks  presented 
a  Petition  from  Protestant  Dissenters  at 
Reading,  for  the  extension  of  civil  rights 
to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  for  the 
fuppretsion  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax.  A  dis- 
cussion had  recently  taken  place  upon  this 
latter  part  of  the  subject,  as  to  whether 
Hmdoos  on  becoming  Christians  forfeited 
their  property,  and  considerable  doubts 
pevaiied  upon  the  point;  but  from  in- 
HMination  which  he  had  recently  received 
from  Calcutta,  he  could  affirm,  that  a 
Hindoo  on  becoming  a  Christian,  was  con- 
demned by  British  Judges  in  India  to  the 
forfeiture  of  his  property. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  former  discussion,  he  had 
examined  all  the  authorities  on  the  sub- 
jectf  and  he  could  discover  no  one  in- 
stance of  a  native  of  India  losing  his 
inheritance  on  becoming  a  Christian.  He 
was  4uite  sure  no  Court  of  Law,  in  a 
country  where  Christian  government  was 
established,  would  condemn  a  man  to  the 
forfeiture  of  his  property  on  adopting  the 
religion  of  the  Government.  According 
to  the  Hindoo  laws,  a  man  must  be  perfect 
before  he  could  inherit  property ;  if  he  was 
lame,  blind,  or  imbecile  in  mind,  he  was 
excluded.  These  laws,  however,  were 
never  enforced.  He  had  known  an  in- 
stance of  a  person  who  was  blind,  who 
had  recovered  an  estate  worth  30,000 
rupees;  and  no  one  had  ventured  to 
ob|ecty  on  account  of  his  infirmity,  al- 
though the  letter  of  the  law  was  clearly 
against  him.  And  so  it  would  be  ruled, 
should  any  such  application  be  made  to  a 
Court  on  a  man  becoming  a  Christian;  it 
was  perfectly  impossible  that  a  British 
Judge  could  decree  that  a  man  was  to 
lose  his  inheritance  from  embracing  the 
Christian  religion. 

Mr.  Wilks  believed,  notwithstanding  the 
mat  deference  due  to  the  hon.  and 
kamed  Member^s  authority,  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  mistaken  on  the  subject. 
He  had  known  cases  in  India,  in  which 
persons  would  not  even  try  the  question, 
and  had  given  up  considerable  property^ 


because  they  were  fully  convinced  the 
law  was  clear  against  them.  One  indi- 
vidual alone,  in  Calcutta,  had  abandoned 
property  to  the  amount  of  a  lack  of 
rupees,  about  12,000/.,  on  this  point 
alone,  without  making  any  attempt  what- 
ever to  retain  it. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  if  persons 
felt  themselves  aggrieved  in  this  respect, 
they  would  of  course  make  application  to 
the  local  government  of  British  India, 
which  had  the  power  to  make  and  amend 
the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  property,  both  of  Hindoos  and 
Mahometans,  being  the  subjects  of  their 
government,  and  under  their  jurisdiction. 
That  circumstance  all  those  persons  well 
knew,  and  the  records  of  India  would 
consequently  shew  whether  any  appli- 
cations had  been  made  on  the  point.  In 
the  absence  of  any  such  application  (for  he 
could  take  it  upon  himself  to  say  none 
such  existed)  it  was  but  fair  to  infer,  that 
the  grievance  did  not  exist.  If  it  did 
exist,  persons  should  apply  to  the  local 
governments  in  India  which  had  the  power 
to  afford  them  redress. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Reform — Petitions.]  Mr.  Dominick 
Browne  presented  a  Petition  from  Galway 
for  the  speedy  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
He  wished  to  observe,  that  there  was  a 
unanimous  feeling  in  Ireland  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.  It  was  universally  hoped,  that 
Ministers  would  not  relax  in  their  ex- 
ertions until  they  had  carried  a  question 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  community 
expected  would  produce  great  benefit  to 
both  countries. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  as  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  Ireland,  he  would  not  deny 
the  assertion  of  the  hon.  Member;  but 
they  had  had  the  same  assertion  made 
with  respect  to  England,  and  he  kuew 
that  that  was  not  the  fact.  It  was  only 
the  corrupt  Press  that  represented  the 
feeling  as  universal  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
The  other  day,  there  was  a  meeting  at 
Birmingham,  said  to  consist  of  a  150,000 
persons;  and  as  that  meeting  was  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  the  Press  made  the 
most  of  it.  But  there  was  also,  the  other 
day,  as  large  a  meeting  at  Manchester, 
which  had  been  called  by  the  Whigs, 
but  at  which  they  had  been  completely 
beaten,  and  therefore  the  account  of  it 
was  almost  suppressed  by  the  public 
papers.    What  they  did  state  of  it  waa. 
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wrong.  They  said  .that  the  meeting  was 
in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  the  truth 
was,  that  an  amendment  was  carried,  and 
the  meeting  had  petitioned  for  Universal 
Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments,  and  Vote 
by  Ballot;  and  Lord  Grey  was  requested 
to  present  a  Petition,  founded  on  these 
resolutions,  to  his  Majesty.  In  all  prob- 
ability, however,  they  would  hear  no 
more  of  the  petition,  as  it  was  opposed  to 
the  measure  brought  forward  by  Ministers. 
Instead  of  the  flags  at  the  meeting,  as  it 
was  asserted,  having  the  words  *'  The 
Reform  Bill,"  "  William  4th  and  the 
Ministers ;"  they  had  the  words  **  Univer- 
sal Suffrage,"  *^  Annual  Parliaments,"  and 
"  Vote  by  Ballot." 

Sir  John  Bourke  said,  as  a  proof  that 
there  was  almost  a  universal  feeling  in 
Ireland  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
he  must  state,  that  he  had  recently  been 
at  a  meeting  in  Ballinasloe  of  all  the 
gentry  and  landed  proprietors  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  he  never  saw  a  greater 
degree  of  anxiety  evinced  in  favour  of 
any /measure  than  was  there  evinced  in 
favour  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

Mr.  Dominick  Browne y  in  reference  to 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston,  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
repeat,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  in  favour  of  Re- 
form. He  could  distinctly  afBrm,  that  was 
the  case  in  the  county  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent.  The  same  feeling  was  pre- 
valent among  all  classes  and  sects.  The 
only  drawback  upon  the  feeling  being 
universal  was,  a  wish  that  more  Repre- 
sentatives should  have  been  allotted  to 
that  count  v. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  generally  could  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  there  was  not 
one  of  their  real  Representatives  who 
were  opposed  to  the  Bill.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  there  were  many  persons  in 
Ireland  opposed  to  the  Bill, but  they  were 
persons  having  an  interest  in  the  borough 
system,  and  distinct  interests  from  the 
people.  To  show  how  that  system  worked 
in  Ireland,  he  might  mention,  that  the 
present  and  the  three  preceding  members 
for  Dundalk  were  in  no  way  whatever 
connected  with  that  town,  and  that  one  of 
these  Gentlemen  had  actually  never  seen 
it,  and  yet  it  deserved  a  letter  system  of 
Representation  attached  to  it,  for  the  place 
contained  15,000  Catholic  inhabitants, 
aod  had  an  annual  export  trade  to  the  | 


amount  of  half  a  million .  He  agreed  per- 
fectly with  the  hon.  Members  who  had 
spoken  before.  Ireland  undoubtedly  ought 
tohave  at  least  150  Representatives,  takrog 
into  account  the  amount  of  its  relative 
population  to  that  of  the  whole  empire. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  did  not  think  thai 
the  amount  of  population  alone  was  a 
reason  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  Mem- 
bers to  Ireland,  as  to  the  borough  of 
Dundalk,  such  places  were  often  of  great 
advantage,  as  they  brought  to  Parlitneot 
Irish  Members,  and  he  might  mention  the 
recent  case  of  Milboum  Port  as  aais- 
stance.  Did  hon.  Gentlemen  who  set  ip 
that  plea  consider  the  amount  of  popola- 
tion  in  British  India.  If  the  measure  had 
been  framed  only  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, they  might  claim  Members,  but  that 
was  not  the  case,  property  was  also  takes 
into  consideration,  and  Ireland  had  her 
fair  share  of  Members  in  proportion  to  ber 
contributions  to  the  general  revenue. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  he  was  surprised  at 
the  inconsistency  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston,  who  seemed  to  have  joined  the 
Tories  in  making  attacks  upon  the  late 
measure  of  Reform.  That  Bill  had  met 
the  approval  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Irish  people  ;  but  he,  in  common  with  the 
great  body  of  his  countrymen,  laid  claim 
to  a  large  increase  of  Representatives  for 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Leader  agreed  with  tbe  hon- 
ourable Baronet,  the  member  for  Oak- 
ham pton,  that  revenue  and  property 
should  be  considered  as  tests  for  Repre- 
sentation as  well  as  population.  Bendei 
the  amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  on 
account  of  Ireland,  there  must  be  cod- 
sidered  the  immense  sum,  at  lent 
4,000,000/.,  sent  anually  to  her  absentee 
proprietors,  which  was  chiefly  spent  in 
England,  and  in  any  fair  measure  of  the 
allotment  of  Representatives,  this  sum 
must  be  taken  into  account.  If  that  coun- 
try was  well  governed,  it  might  materially 
assist  m  contributing  to  the  necessities  of 
the  whole  kingdom ;  but  its  best  energies 
were  cramped  by  misgovernment,  and  it 
was  too  hard  to  hear  the  effects  of  that 
mis;;overnment  alleged  as  a  plea  to  de- 
prive her  of  her  rii^hts. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  the 
talent,  eloquence,  and  zeal  of  Memhen 
from  Ireland  in  that  House  had  oftea 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  moit 
useful  measures.  I'he  cause  of  Reform 
especially  was  greatly  indebted  to  some  of 
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these  Gentlemen.  He  regretted  that  the 
bon.  member  for  Preston,  and  other  Gen- 
tlemen who  sat  near  that  hon.  Member, 
a^led  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to 
embarrass  the  business  of  the  House,  and 
to  impede  the  progress  of  Reform.  He 
thought  the  alliance  which  that  hon. 
Member  had  formed  was  most  unnatural ; 
nor  could  he  understand  how  that  Gen- 
tleman reconciled  his  votes  with  his 
ipeeches.  The  hon.  Member's  conduct 
iras  very  different  from  that  of  all  the  true 
Triends  of  Reform  throughout  the  country. 
All  those  who  were  sincerely  desirous  of 
Eleform  had  determined  to  accept  that 
meature  which  gave  the  best  chance  of 
being  carried  into  effect;  and  when  such 
a  measure  was  offered  to  them,  they,  with 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  prudence,  con- 
ranrnl  in  supporting  it,  and  each  of  them 
gave  up  his  own  favourite  plan.  It 
■eamed  to  him  to  be  most  extraordi- 
nary, that  any  friend  to  Reform  could 
decline  to  support  the  only  measure  which 
bad  a  good  prospect  of  success,  and 
•hould  persist  in  calling;;  for  another  mea- 
sure which  could  have  no  chance  of  being 
carried  into  effect.  He  thought  the  con- 
duct of  all  the  other  Reformers  was  much 
more  sincere  and  judicious.  They  were 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
to  a  degree  such  as  never  had  been 
witnessed  before  in  this  country  upon  any 
public  question. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
accused  him  of  forming  an  unnatural 
alliance  with  Gentlemen  on  that(the  Oppo- 
sition) side.  Now,  was  it  not  the  fact 
that  he  had  always  voted  apiinst  them  ? 
At  to  his  inconsistency  on  the  subject  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  hon.  Baronet  must 
know  very  well  that  he  expressed  the 
same  opinion  on  that  Bill  on  the  first  day 
that  he  spoke  about  it  as  on  the  last  day. 
He  did  not  think  it  a  suihcient  measure, 
and  he  said  the  first  day  that  the  people 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  But  still  he 
voted  for  it,  as  he  would  have  done  if  it 
did  not  go  half  so  far;  and  he  would  have 
voted  for  any  measure  that  went  to  re- 
move even  a  part  of  the  abuses  in  the 
Representation.  The  hon.  Baronet  could 
not  fairly  blame  him  for  not  supporting  the 
Whigs,  for  it  was  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
taught  him  to  distrust  them,  when  the 
hon.  Baronet  used  to  talk  of  the  Consti- 
tution being  crucified  between  the  two 
thieves.  It  was  from  the  hon.  Baronet 
that  he  had  learned  his  political  creed ; 


and  it  was  not  he,  but  the  hon.  Baronet 
himself,  that  had  changed  sides.  What 
sort  of  alliance  did  the  hon.  Baronet  form 
when  he,  the  advocate  of  short  Parlia- 
ments and  Universal  Suffrage,  became  the 
supporter  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  was  seen 
sticking  his  knees  into  that  right  hon. 
person's  back,  after  his  declaration  that 
I  he  would  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  resist 
Reform  in  every  shape?  He  had  been 
sent  to  the  House  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
,  constituents  and  to  the  country,  and  he 
I  would  never  allow  it  to  be  said  that  it  was 
a  sufficient  Reform  which  gave  the  suf- 
frage to  no  more  than  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  male  population.  Since  the  years 
1806  and  1807,  when  the  Whigs  were  in 
power,  he  had  adhered  to  the  creed  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  taught  him.  He 
had  never  been  a  Whig,  nor  professed  to 
be  a  Whig ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
always  said,  that,  bad  as  were  the  Tories, 
they  were  still  better  than  the  Whigs. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  that  if  the 
hon.  member  for  Preston's  declaration 
were  to  receive  credence,  it  would  appear 
that  he  alone  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
the  people ;  and  that  he  alone,  of  all 
the  Members  of  that  House,  was  their 
real  Representative ;  so  that  he  stood  in 
the  situation  of  being  an  universal  Mem- 
ber— a  position  in  which  he  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  allow  the  hon.  Member  ot 
stand.  He  must  remark,  however,  that 
he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  an 
assertion  of  an  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Vyvyan),  who  contended  that  Ireland  had 
not  contributed  her  fair  proportion  to  the 
burthens  of  the  State.  Now  he  must  say, 
that  he  could  prove,  by  reference  to  an 
authority  of  undeniable  weight,  that  Ire- 
land had  not  only  paid  her  proportion, 
but  had  paid  a  sum  towards  the  public 
burthens  much  exceeding  her  proportion 
of  the  weight,  and  this  fact  would  be  found 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Lord  Bexley,  which 
had  l)cen  appointed  in  the  year  1816,  for 
the  pur{>ose  of  inquiring  into  the  subject 
of  Finance. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  said,  that  he  had 
been  misunderstood,  for  he  had  con6ned 
his  remarks  to  the  statement  of  a  simple 
fact — namely,  that  in  his  opinion,  Ireland 
did  not  contribute  so  large  a  proportion  to 
the  public  burthens  as  to  entitle  her  to  a 
larger  share  of  Representation  than  she 
now  possessed. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  that  he   hid 
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certainly  not  understood  the  hon.  Baronet's 
observation  to  be  so  confined  as  he  had 
then  explained  it. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  assured  the  hon. 
Baronet,  that  he  had  been  misunderstood, 
what  he  had  repeated  was  the  full  sub- 
stance of  his  former  remark. 

Colonel  Trench  said,  he  must  corrobo- 
rate the  hon.  Baronet  in  the  denial  he  had 
given  of  the  observations  imputed  to  him. 
He  was  prepared/ to  admit,  that  the  peo- 
ple had  been  carried  away  by  the  delu- 
sions which  had  been  practised  on  them 
with  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  they 
were  fast  coming  to  their  senses.  He 
must  also  remark,  that  the  Press  was  daily 
becoming  more  licentious  and  abusive  with 
respect  to  the  Bill.  He  himself  had  seen 
a  paper  that  day,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  a  gallows,  and  three  Bishops  sus- 
pended from  it,  the  contents  of  which 
pointed  out  to  the  people  that  they  ought 
thus  to  take  vengeance  on  that  body  for 
having  contributed  to  throw  out  the  Bill. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Government 
ought  to  take  any  measures  with  respect 
to  these  publications :  but  he  did  really 
think  that  they  had  of  late  given  an  indi- 
rect and  tacit  encouragement  and  sanction 
to  such  attacks  from  the  Press. 

Mr.  Dominick  Browne^  in  moving  that 
the  petition  be  printed,  said,  he  must 
object  very  strongly  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Richard 
Vyvyan)  on  the  subject  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  Ireland  towards  the  demands  of 
the  State.  He  wholly  denied  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  assumption  of  the  hon. 
Baronet. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  looked  upon  the 
two  factions  of  Whig  and  Tory  to  be  now 
nearly  extinct  in  everything  but  the  name, 
and  he  believed  that  the  Reform  Bill 
would  put  an  end  to  them  altogether.  It 
was  true  that  he  supported  Mr.  Canning, 
when  that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  intentions  in  favour  of 
religious  liberty,  was  deserted  by  his 
party,  who  pulled  the  best  feather  from 
their  own  wing  when  they  drove  Mr.  Can- 
ning from  their  side,  and  they  ever  after- 
wards made  but  a  bad  flight — something 
between  a  hawk  and  a  buzzard.  But  the 
hon.  member  for  Preston  who  now  attacked 
him  (Sir  Francis  Burdett)  must  be  well 
aware,  that  he  supported  Mr.  Canning  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  that  Minister  to 
carry  the  great  measure  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation.   On  the  same  grounds,  and  with 


just  the  same  inconsistency,  he  had  tup- 
ported  the  Administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  by  whom  that 
great  measure  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
was  successfully  carried  through.  He 
had  always  looked  upon  the  system  of 
religious  disabilities,  which  was  then  abo- 
lished, as  the  great  stumbling  block  which 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  before  thej 
could  ever  be  able  to  proceed  to  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  He  would  go  further, 
and  assure  the  hon.  Member,  that  if  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  had 
gone  on  in  the  way  in  which  they  had  set 
out,  he  would  have  continued  to  give  them 
his  support.  If  there  were  now  any  set  of 
men  in  the  country  who  thought  that  the 
Reform  Bill  did  not  go  far  enough,  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
them  to  say,  that  no  more  extensive  mea- 
sure could  be  carried  into  effect,  although 
no  measure  less  efficient  would  be  offered. 
It  seemed  rather  inconsistent  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  in  the  same  breath  to 
blame  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  ezcitiog 
the  people,  and  to  assert  that  the  people 
were  not  excited.  But  the  fact  was,  they 
represented  the  excitement  of  the  people 
to  be  great  or  small,  not  as  it  really  was, 
but  just  as  it  answered  their  own  purposes. 
When  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  oppo- 
site (Colonel  Trench)  said,  that  the  people 
were  now  coming  to  their  senses,  of  coune 
he  attributed  their  restoration  to  reason  to 
the  wise  and  temperate  appeals  that  bad 
been  made  to  them,  and  to  the  conciliating 
language  that  had  been  employed  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  friends  around  him. 
But  the  excitement  which  prevailed,  was 
only  the  excitement  of  anxious  hope,  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  adopt  eieiy 
measure  which  could  assist  them  to  cany 
the  Bill.  But  if  it  were  supposed  by  the 
country  that  Ministers  would  shrink  firom 
employing  all  the  means  in  their  power, 
they  would  lose  all  the  regard  and  con- 
fidence, which,  fortunately  for  the  peace 
of  the  country,  they  now  possessed.  He 
thought  that  hon.  Gentlemen  were  mil- 
taken,  if  they  supposed  that  there  was  any 
diminution  of  the  feeling  of  the  people 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Oa 
the  contrary,  their  anxiety  vras  wrought  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  the  worst  conse- 
quences would  follow  if  anything  were 
done  to  destroy  their  hopes,  or  to  dehy 
the  realisation  of  them  too  long.  It  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  denied,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  required  sonie  idau- 
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on  from  their  Parliamentary  labours, 
hich  had  been  for  so  many  months  un- 
saally  severe,  and  had  nearly  worn  theip 
ut.  But  the  period  of  relaxation  should 
d  made  as  short  as  possible,  to  put  an 
id  to  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which 
luralyaed  all  business  from  one  end  of  the 
>untf^  to  another,  and  which,  if  pro- 
acted,  would  produce  the  most  dis- 
itrous  consequences. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  contended,  that  the 
igtemess  of  the  people  for  Reform  had 
insiderably  abated ;  and  he  was  surprised 
I  hear  the  hon.  Baronet  make  the  con- 
mry  assertion.  He  had  received  several  ' 
Iters  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
hich  fully  bore  him  out  in  declaring, 
lat  many  persons  began  to  alter  their 
pinioos  as  they  came  to  understand  the 


Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  had  not  opposed  the 
illy  but  he  objected  to  it  because  it  did 
Dt  go  far  enough.  As  to  the  hon. 
iaroDet,  the  member  for  Westminster, 
le  question  he  put  to  him  was,  did  the 
on.  Baronet  not  continue  to  support  Mr. 
banning  after  that  Minister  had  declared 
ia  hostility  to  all  Reform.  He  believed 
le  hon.  Baronet  could  not  deny  that  he 
ad  so  done.  As  to  the  present  Ministry, 
a  had  no  scruple  in  saying,  that,  in  his 
pinion;  they  had  brought  in  the  late  Hill 
ecaose  they  could  not  keep  their  places 
'ithout  introducing  some  such  measure. 
he  Duke  of  Wellington  only  gave  way 

>  circumstances,  and  had  he  continued  in 
flfice.  he  must  have  seen  the  necessity  of 
^needing  on  the  question  of  Reform. 
'he  more  he  thought  of  the  late  measure, 
le  more  fully  was  he  convinced  it  would 
ot  have  satisfied  the  country.  He  trusted 
)at  the  hon.  Baronet,  after  the  incon- 
■tencies  in  his  own  conduct,  would  no 
lore  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  charging 
im  with  having  joined  the  Tories. 

Mr.  Dominick  Browne  becrcred  to  ask  the 
00.  Baronet,  the  member  for  Oakhampton, 
'  he  had  meant  to  sav,  that  if  Ireland  was 

>  return  Membeis  in  proportion  to  her 
opulation,  that  the  colonies  had  an  equal 
laim  to  the  same  right. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  in  answer  to  the 
on.  member  for  Mayo,  wished  to  remark, 
lat  all  he  had  said  was,  that  if  popida- 
OQ  only  was  the  test  of  representation, 
ny  part  of  the  empire  might  be  taken. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Bankruptcy  Court  Bill—Com- 
OL.  VIH.  {ElK} 


MiTTEE — Fourth  Day.]  The  House 
went  into  a  Committee  upon  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  Bill. 

On  the  Clause  being  read  which  em- 
powered a  single  Commissioner  to  refer  a 
cause  or  appeal  to  a  Court  of  Review  or 
to  a  Court  of  Division, 

Mr.  War  burton  objected  to  the  Clause ; 
he  considered  it  placed  too  much  authority 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  Commissioner. 

The  Attorney- General  said,  that  upon 
consideration,  some  means  might  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
difficulty.  He  was  perfecdy  ready  to 
adopt  any  that  might  be  suggested.  He 
would,  however,  make  this  observation^ 
that  the  Commissioner  might  entertain 
reasonable  and  well-founded  doubts,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  at  liberty  to  adjourn 
the  case,  for  the  consideration  of  hit 
brother  Commissioners. 

Sir  Charles  Wether  ell  said,  that  this 
power  of  referring  or  refusing  to  decide, 
and  so  postponing  indefinitely,  was  the 
great  evil  to  be  complained  of  in  the  old 
system,  and  the  new  Bill  only  perpetuated 
that  abuse. 

The  A  Homey 'General  said,  the  power 
did  not  amount  to  compelling  an  appeal ; 
it  merely  left  him  the  power  of  postponing 
a  case  till  he  could  have  the  benefit  of  the 
assistance  of  his  brother  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  was  the  very 
matter  he  complained  of.  The  Commis- 
sioners had  the  power  of  sending  casea 
into  a  Court -in  which  attornies  could  not 
plead,  and  counsel  must  be  employed ; 
thereby  the  expenses  would  be  materially 
increased.  Points  of  law  might  arise  re- 
lating to  small  estates  as  well  as  large 
ones;  and  if  one  of  these  was  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Review,  one  day's 
proceedings  might  swallow  the  whole 
assets.  When  a  case  was  brought  before 
a  Commissioner,  he  should  be  qualified 
to  decide  it.  A  quick  decision  and  indi- 
vidual responsibihty,  were  the  chief  things 
required. 

The  Attorney 'General  was 'surprised  to 
hear  the  hon.  Gentleman  make  a  remark 
which  was,  in  effect,  contending,  that  ques- 
tions of  law  and  equity  ought  to  be  decided 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property 
in  litigation.  According  to  the  present 
svstem,  it  was  usual  for  a  Commissioner 
to  postpone  a  case  until  he  could  obtain 
the  assistance  of  his  fellows ;  but  really 
this  Bill  did  make  a  provision  to  meet  the 
circumstance  complained  of,  as  there  were 
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two  jurisdictions  to  be  established,  either 
more  or  less  expensive ;  and  llie  Commis- 
sioner would,  of  course,  refer  the  question 
at  issue  to  that  Court  which  was  best 
adapted  to  settle  the  question  according 
to  the  funds  of  the  estate. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  Clause  giving  to  the  majority 
of  Assignees  the  power  to  authorise  an 
appeal, 

Sir  Charles  Wcthercll  said,  this  was  a 
new  and  novel  mode  of  limiting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  He 
objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
alter  some  of  the  most  important  principles 
of  equity-practice.  As  the  law  at  present 
stood,  the  Chancellor  had  the  power  to 
refuse  an  appeal  in  a  matter  of  fact,  on  his 
own  discretion,  but  he  was  not  compelled 
to  do  so ;  but  by  this  clause,  the  judges 
appointed  by  it,  were  finally  to  decide  upon 
all  matters  of  fact  without  appeal.  This 
was  giving  them  too  great  a  power. 

Mr.  Warburton  differed  wholly  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  He  approved 
of  the  plan,  that  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  should  decide  finally.  There 
was  one  point,  however,  he  wished  to  have 
altered,  and  that  was,  that  when  a  case 
was  remitted  for  a  further  trial,  on  the 
plea  that  evidence  had  been  wrongfully 
rejected  or  received,  it  ought  to  be  sent 
to  another  set  of  Commissioners,  and  not 
to  those  who  had  previously  decided  the 
case. 

The  Attornq/'Geyieralsmd,  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  the  member  for  Boronjrh- 
bridge  was  in  error,  when  ho  said  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Review  was  to  he 
final,  for  from  their  decision  an  appeal 
might  be  had  to  a  Jury. 

Mr.  Freshfield  had  been  told  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  supported  the  Dill, 
that  there  was  to  be  a  two-fold  appeal, 
but  here  there  was  only  one,  for  there  was 
to  be  no  appeal  from  the  inferences  drawn 
upon  matters  of  fact  by  the  Commissioners, 
which  was  giving  them  a  power  superior 
to  the  Judges  of  any  other  Court,  ai;ainsi 
whose  judgment  a  bill  of  exceptions  could 
be  tendered. 

The  Solicitor- General  said,  an  appeal 
could  be  made  from  the  Commis  ioners' 
judgment  on  a  point  of  law,  but  a  Jurv 
would  find  as  to  the  facts.  IfacasewMs  not 
referred  to  a  Jury,  that  in  itself  would  ho  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  parties  themselves 
agreed  as  to  the  farts,  and  were  satisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners. 


Mr.  Paget  said,  that  under  the  Bill,  the 
official  assignees  might  control  the  oUien 
in  the  matter  of  appeals.  This,  he  thought, 
was  giving  them  too  much  power. 

The  Attorney 'General  would  agree  to 
diminish  that  power,  if,  upon  considera- 
tion, it  appeared  expedient. 

Sir  Charles  H'etherell  md^  there  coold 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Coaimianooen 
would  have  more  [K>wer  than  any  other 
Judges  of  the  land,  except  the  Lonl  Quid- 
cellor.  He  would  say  no  more  of  that 
part  of  the  clause  which  had  been  poit- 
poned,  but  he  must  ag^ain  declare,  that, in 
his  opinion,  these  Commisaionert  ought 
not  to  have  the  power  to  direct  issaes  to 
be  decided  by  a  Jury  when  they  thongfit 
proper,  as  he  believed  it  woald  opente  ai 
a  premium  for  them  to  send  all  cases  to  a 
Jury,  instead  of  taking  the  responsHlilitj 
of  deciding  them  themselves. 

The  A  ttorncy- General  i^n'id J  ihtremn 
only  two  cases  where  the  Commissionen 
had  the  power  to  send  cases  to  an  imie; 
these  were  by  the  assent  of  both  parties, 
or  by  deciding  when  called  upon  by  one 
of  the  parties  for  an  opinion^  to  say 
whether  the  case  was  fit  to  go  to  an  issue. 
If  the  Commissioner  decided  at  onceaod 
was  wrong,  he  would  certainly  hear  of  it 
from  his  brethren  the  next  day,  or  if  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  remitting  cases  for  the 
opinion  of  Juries  which  were  of  triflio^ 
consequence  or  easy  of  decision,  the  same 
measure  would  also  be  dealt  out  to  bin; 
so  that  they  had  pretty  good  security 
n<rainst  the  Con) mission ers  falling  intu 
either  extreme. 

Mr.  Hunt  heard  quite  enough  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  Bill  would  not  work 
well,  and  when  the  public  found  that  oat. 
they  might  also  learn  that  it  was  discaiacd 
in  a  House  of  about  thirty  Members. 

Mr.  Warburt07i  said,  the  effect  of  theie 
appeals,  would  be  endless  expense  and 
delay.  It  was  provided,  that  if  one  of  the 
parties  and  the  Commissioner  agreed,  there 
was  ground  for  an  issue.  There  most  be 
one,  unless  the  other  parties  appealed 
a<rainst  it  to  the  Court  of  Review,  which 
must  lead  to  cx()ense  and  litigation. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  a  Court  with- 
out an  appeal  from  its  decisions,  was  ao 
anomaly  in  our  system  of  law.  Too  maoy 
appeals  on  the  other  hand  were  bad. 
Looking  at  the  clause  as  a  whole,  with 
these  views,  he  thought  it  would  ansvcr 
the  pnrpose  for  which  it  was  intendedT 
and  would  work  well. 
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Clause  agreed  to. 

On  a  Clause  relating  to  the  new  trial  of 
inues  being  moved, 

Sir  Charles  Weiherell  said,  he  wished 
to  have  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
by  this  clause. 

Mr.  Warbnrton  disliked  the  whole 
system  of  these  appeals  ;  the  suitor  would 
Dtve  more  than  enough  of  these  shuttle- 
cock proceedings,  in  being  sent  from  Jury 
to  Judge,  and  back  again,  without  the 
help  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  play  out 
the  game. 

Mr.  Paget  had  no  doubt  appeals  might 
be  sport  to  the  lawyers,  but  they  were 
death  to  the  suitors.  He  had  been  once 
coocemed  in  a  case  of  bankruptcy  which 
got  into  Chancery,  where  it  stuck  fast 
twenty  years ;  he  therefore  wished  to  keep 
his  shuttlecock  out  of  Chancery  at  any 
nte. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  the  assignees  may 
appoint  the  bankrupt  to  superintend  the 
management  of  the  estate, 

Mr.  Paget  said,  he  understood  that  in 
every  case  the  assignees  were  to  have  the 
power  of  managing  the  assets. 

The  Solicitor- General  said,  the  clause 
was  introduced,  because  it  was  thought 
that  in  certain  cases,  the  bankru))t  might 
exercise  this  power  under  the  authority  of 
the  assignees  and  with  their  consent,  mucli 
to  the  advantage  of  the  estate. 
Agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  appoint  official  assip;necs  to  bank- 
ruptcies now  existing,  and  removed  into 
the  Court,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Warburton  wished  to  know  whether 
in  those  cases  in  which  oiHcial  assignees 
were  to  be  appointed,  together  with 
assignees  acting  under  existing  Commis- 
sions, they  would  be  entitled  to  a  per 
centage  ?  It  had  also  been  stated,  that  the 
parties  interested,  under  existing  Com- 
missions, would  not  be  entitled  to  ))artake 
of  the  benefit  of  the  fees  to  be  reduced. 
If  they  were  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
smaller  charges,  they  certainly  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  own  assignees. 

The  Solicitor- General  said,  the  ofHcial 
assignees  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  management  of  such  bankrupts*  estate, 
they  were  merely  to  get  in  the  as!u;ts. 

Mr.  Warburton  begged  to  ask,  how  it 
was*  that  the  assignees  now  conducting 
Commistions,  were  not  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  reduced  rate  of  charges  ?  This  was 


an  unfair  proceeding,  if  assignees  were  to 
be  called  upon  to  give  up  all  the  effects 
now  in  their  possession  to  the  ofHcial 
assignee,  they  certainly  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  reduced  charges. 

Mr.  Wilkes  said,  it  certainly  appeared 
an  absurd  proceeding,  to  give  these  official 
assignees  an  ex  post  facto  control  over  the 
existing  Commissions. 

Mr.  Freshjield  said,  the  object  of  the 
clause  could  be  obtained^  by  directing  the 
existing  assignees  to  pay  the  assets  of  the 
estate  into  the  Bank. 

T\\Q:'  Attorney -General  said,  the  object 
of  the  appointment  of  official  assignees 
was,  to  insure  that  responsible  persons 
should  have  the  control  of  the  assets ;  if 
there  were  to  be  any  exceptions  to  this 
authority,  the  powers  of  the  Bill  would  be 
much  cramped  in  its  operations. 

Mr.  Payet  said,  it  should  be  left  to  the 
creditors  under  every  estate  to  determine 
whether  they  would  have  an  official 
assignee  or  not. 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  Harvey  said,  that  this 
appointment  was  proposed  with  a  view  to 
give  the  creditors  security  for  the  due 
payment  of  the  funds  received  under  the 
commission.  As  things  now  stood.  Com- 
missions were  oflen  made  the  means  of 
jobbing  among  some  of  the  leading  parties 
concerned.  To  obviate  these  jobs  was  the 
object  of  this  clause. 

The  Attorney-General  said  he  proposed 
to  introduce  some  words  to  prevent  this 
clause  from  affecting  such  suits  as  were 
now  in  existence ;  and  with  that  view,  he 
would  beg  to  move,  that  these  words  be 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  •*  With- 
out prejudice  to  any  action  or  suit  com- 
menced, or  contract  entered  into,  prior  to 
the  passing  of  this  Act. 

Amendment  adopted,  and  clause  agreed 
to. 

On  the  Arbitration  Clause  being  put, 
Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  one  of  the 
duties  which  this  proposed  tribunal  should 
consider,  as  that  for  which  it  was  princi- 
pally appointed,  was  to  mediate  as  far  as 
{)Ossible,  between  the  parties.  It  often 
happened,  that  the  matter  in  dispute,  was 
not  with  the  expense  to  which  persons  in 
their  exasperation  against  each  other,  were 
disposed  to  go.  Hitherto  no  attempts 
had  been  made  to  prevent  this;  on  the 
contrary,  the  principle  had  always  been 
**  Wc  have  nothing  to  do  with  mediation, 
litigation  is  our  work."  He  wished  it  now 
therefore  to  be  a  part  of  the  law,  that  an 
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amicable  settlement  was  to  be  attempted 
in  the  first  instance. 

The  Attorney' General  said,  he  had 
never  before  heard  that  the  existing  Com- 
missioners were  not  at  all  times  ready  and 
desirous  to  mediate. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  the  hearsay  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  not  to  be 
put  in  comparison  with  his  experience  as 
a  creditor.  He  had  often  been  told  by  the 
Commissioners,  '^  Dont  talk  to  us  of  me- 
diation, we  can  hear  nothing  of  the  kind 
here,  we  are  to  settle  the  business  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  clause  relating  to  the  Abolition  of 
Fees  was  then  read, 

The  Attorney-General  said,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  make  some  compensation  to 
the  holders  of  patent  offices  which  were  to 
be  abolished  by  this  Bill.  That  compen- 
sation was  intended  to  be  formed  on  the 
average  of  the  profits  of  these  patent 
offices  for  three  years.  With  respect  to 
the  retiring  pensions,  there  was  no  inten- 
tion at  present  to  press  a  compensation 
clause  for  them,  for  the  Government  had 
not  received  sufficient  information  on  the 
subject  to  enable  them  to  lay  any  well- 
founded  calculation  before-  the  House. 
That  brought  him  to  the  case  of  the  Com- 
missioners whose  office  would  be  abolished 
by  this  Bill.  It  was  proposed  that  com- 
pensation should  be  given  to  those  Com- 
missioners who  had  been  appointed  before 
the  time  of  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst, 
but  not  to  those  who  had  received  their 
appointments  since  that  period.  The 
reason  for  making  this  distinction  was, 
that  from  the  time  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 
entering  upon  the  office,  there  had  been 
an  intention  to  change  the  system,  and 
every  Commissioner  appointed  by  that 
noble  Lord,  and  all  those  appointed  by  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor,  had  taken  their 
appointments  subject  to  their  knowledge 
of  that  intention,  and,  of  course,  subject 
to  the  knowledge  that  if  that  change  was 
made  they  would  immediately  cease  to  be 
Commissioners.  The  efiect  of  this  would 
be,  to  strike  off  twenty-two  persons  from 
the  list  of  those  to  whom  compensation 
was  to  be  given,  sixteen  Commissioners 
having  received  their  appointments  from 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  six  from  Lord 
Brougham.  With  respect  to  superannua- 
tion allowances,  he  begged  to  say,  that 
they  would  not  be  granted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but    that    every  particular  case 


would  be  referred  to  the  Treasury,  and  a 
particular  order  made  upon  it. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  he  mnit 
disclaim  having  any  intention  of  saying 
any  thing  which  could  be  construed  to  be 
personal  to  the  noble  and  learned  Loid  who 
now  held  the  highest  legal  office  in  the 
State,  but  he  must  wholly  deny  that  that 
noble  Lord  had  made  any  sacrifice  by  thii 
Bill.  He  therefore  was  surprised  that  the  re- 
tiring pensions  and  the  allowances  foroooH 
pensation  did  not  form  part  of  the  Bill.  He 
saw  no  reason  for  the  omission.  He  and 
other  Members  who  had  opposed  this  Bill 
had  been  taunted  with  entertaioing  a 
desire  to  impede  it,  and  it  was  said,  tktt 
they  had  not  given  due  consideration  to 
the  large  emoluments  g^ven  up  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  But  he  denied,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  sacrificed  one 
farthing ;  nor  did  he  think  the  noUe  Loid 
ought  to  make  any  sacrifices.  Bat  let  it 
not  be  given  out,  as  it  had  been,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  in  order  to  cany 
the  Reform  Bill,  had  given  up  5,000/.  t 
year,  when  he  had  not  given  up  a  farthiog, 
for  the  truth  of  which  he  appealed  to  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  hoped  this  delusion  would  cease,  and 
this  taunt  not  be  repeated. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  thii 
Bill  should  rest  on  its  own  merits,  not  oo 
the  question  whether  the  Lord  ClunceUor 
had  given  up  emolument  or  not.  The 
income  of  the  liord  Chancellor  ought  not 
to  be  so  reduced  as  to  make  the  office  hoc 
likely  to  be  filled  by  the  most  eminent 
men  at  the  Bar.  It  was  intended  that,  in 
future,  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  be  paid 
by  a  fixed  salary  as  Chancellor,  and  b;  t 
fixed  salary  as  Speaker  of  the  Hoote  of 
Lords ;  but  the  mode  of  paying  tboie 
offices  did  not  appear  to  belongs  so  pecnli- 
arly  to  this  Bill  as  to  require  to  be  intro- 
duced into  it.  When  it  was  said,  that  bit 
noble  and  learned  friend  was  not  to  tike 
credit  for  giving  up  emolument,  he  (Lord 
Althorp)  begged  to  state,  that  what  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  did  was  dus,— 
that  whenever  a  sum  of  money  was  ofieied 
to  any  public  officer  as  a  commutation  for 
fees,  that  public  officer  would  ootg^neranf 
forego  them  until  he  had  secured  a  proper 
compensation,  but  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  given  up  the  fee^  tp  which  be 
was  entitled,  in  order  that  the  Bill  might 
pass,  leaving  the  public  to  decide  htfe- 
after  what  compensation  he  ought  Co  have* 
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That  course,  he  thought,  did  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  credit,  because  it  showed 
that  his  motive  was  not  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment ;  but  every  one  who  knew  the  cha- 
racter of  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
knew  that  pecuniary  emolument  never 
entered  into  his  views.  Although  the  hon. 
apd  learned  Gentleman  might  be  right  in 
saying  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  no  merit  to  claim  in  giving  up  su 
much  emolument  as  had  been  stated 
(though  he  was  not  aware  it  had  been  so 
slated),  still  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  not  fair  towards  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  in  denying  him  any  merit 
at  all,  when  he  gave  up  his  fees  at  once, 
and  left  it  to  the  decision  of  Parliament 
hereafter  to  say  what  the  salary  shall  be. 

Sir  Charles  WetJierell  was  glad  to  hear 
the  calumnious  misrepresentation  to  which 
he  had  referred  contradicted.  It  appeared 
that  the  fees  which  were  given  up  were  to 
be  repaid  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
out  of  some  other  source. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  clause  B  being  proposed. 

The  Attorney-General  stated,  that  it 
was  intended  to  reduce  the  income  of  the 
Secretary  of  Bankrupts  to  1,200/.  a  year 
for  hhnself,  and  800/.  a  year  for  his  two 
clerks.  He  was  to  have  no  retiring  pen- 
sion if  he  were  an  irremovable  officer,  but 
if  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  he 
should  be  removable,  then  the  amount  of 
hii  retiring  pension  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  he 
<:ould  neither  agree  to  making  the  Secre- 
tary of  Bankrupts  a  permanent  officer,  nor 
to  giving  him  a  retiring  pension  if  he  were 
made  a  removable  officer.  All  the  other 
Secretaries,  for  instance  the  Secretary  of 
Lunatics,  &c.,  were  changed  with  every 
Lord  Chancellor.  He  believed  that  this 
clause  would  not  create  any  saving  of  ex- 
pense. 

The  Attorney  General  contended,  that 
a  great  saving  of  expense  would  be  effected 
by  this  clause.  All  the  salaries  under  this 
Act  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
269400/.,  and  the  present  expense  was 
considerably  above  that  sum.  Taking  the 
average  number  of  Commissions  in  town 
and  country,  the  saving  would  be  little 
short  of  30,000/.,  independently  of  the 
saving  to  the  parties  from  the  promptitude 
of  the  decbions. 

Mr.  Warburton  admitted,    that  there 

would  be  iomo  nving  effected  by  this 


Bill ;  but  in  Commissions,  where  the  assets 
were  small,  and  the  litigation  none,  in- 
stead of  their  being  any  saving,  there 
would  be  a  small  increase  of  expense. 
Cases  of  this  kind  were,  he  believed,  more 
numerous  than  those  in  which  there  were 
large  assets  and  much  litigation. 

Clause  B  agreed  to,  as  were  also  Clauses 
C,  D,  E  and  F. 

On  the  question  that  clause  G,  which 
fixes  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  at  3,000/.  a-year  ; 
of  the  three  Puisne  Judges  at  2,000/.  a 
year  each ;  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Court  at  1,500/.  a-year;  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  Secretary  of  Bankrupts  at 
1,200/.  a-year;  of  the  two  Chief  Regis- 
trars at  800/.  a-year  ;  and  of  eight  Deputy 
Registrars  at  600/.  a-year,  besides  some 
minor  salaries,  do  pass, 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  vote  these  salaries  wKhout 
having  received  the  slightest  information 
as  to  the  duties  which  the  officers  who 
were  to  receive  them  had  to  perform.  It 
was  useless  to  divide  the  House  on  this 
clause,  because  he  knew  that  if  he  did 
he  should  put  an  end  to  all  public  business 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  sM^  that  this  was 
the  first  time  in  which  an  unreformed 
House  of  Commons  was  called  upon  to 
vote  26,000/.  a-year  without  inquiry 
That  was  a  statement  which  he  was  quite 
certain  would  not  go  before  the  public. 
He  was  surprised  at  not  seeing  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  present  on  this  oc- 
casion. When  there  was  a  contest  going 
on  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  about 
saving  three  half-pence  in  the  pound  for  a 
contractof  biscuits,they  were  certain  to  have 
the  prcsenceof  the  reformingand  economical 
member  for  Middlesex ;  but  when  so  laree 
a  sum  as  26,000/.  was  to  be  voted  away  in 
salaries  every  year,  the  factious  few,  as 
they  had  been  called,  were  left  to  battle 
the  question  with  Ministers  without  his 
assistance.  What,  he  would  ask,  had 
the  three  Puisne  Judges,  and  the  ten 
Registrars  to  do  under  this  Bill?  No- 
thing more  than  what  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's Secretary  did  at  present.  This  large 
and  cumbrous  machinery,  this  lumber- 
troop  of  Judges,  this  band  of  gentlemen- 
pensioners,  expensive  as  they  would  be  in 
themselves,  would  create  still  greater  ex- 
pense to  the  creditors  than  the  present 
machinery  of  seventy  Commissioners.  He 
looked  upon  this  clause  as  an  unnecessary 
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average  number  of  vacancies  in  the  Com- 
missionerships  of  Bankruptcy  were  four 
annually,  and  the  value  of  patronage  was 
about  800/.  annually,  Now  by  resigning 
this  patronage,  the  Lord  Chancellor  gained 
at  once  patronage  of  the  annual  value  of 
26,000/.  The  statement  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor having  relinquished  patronage  by 
this  Bill,  was  therefore  so  preposterous, 
that  he  trusted  that  it  would  never  be  re- 
peated in  that  House  again.  He  must 
distinctly  say,  that  he  considered  that  of 
late  there  had  been  too  great  a  sympathy 
between  the  Woolsack  and  the  Press; 
indeed,  it  might  almost  be  assumed  there 
was  now  an  official  writer  to  the  Great 
Seal.  Not  a  day  passed  over  their  heads 
in  which  they  canvassed  the  demerits  of 
this  Bill,  without  a  writer  in  the  daily 
Press  insulting  and  abusing  every  Member 
of  Parliament  who  dared  to  give  an  inde- 
pendent opinion,  and  shew,  that  the  Bill 
was  by  no  means  a  perfect,  much  more  a 
super-human  measure.  Notwithstanding 
this  abuse  the  exertions  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  had  compelled  Ministers  to 
lessen  this  job  by  cutting  away  all  the 
retiring  pensions. 

Mr.  George  Dawson  was  incompetent 
to  give  any  opinion  on  the  legal  merits  of 
the  alterations,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
present  was  an  opportunity  when  any 
Member  of  Parliament  might  give  his 
opinion  on  the  conduct  of  Government. 
He  had  often  before  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire the  conduct  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  the  member  for  Boroughbridge,  but 
never  had  he  deserved  better  of  his  coun- 
try than  in  exposing  this  gross  and  profli- 
gate job.  He  (Mr.  Dawson)  did  not 
presume  to  say,  that  he  understood  all  the 
affairs  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  he 
would  take  it  on  himself  to  say,  that  this 
Bill  was  one  of  the  grossest  instances  of 
profligacy  ever  attempted,  more  especially 
coming  from  a  Government  which  lived 
upon  popular  clamour,  and  was  to  be  the 
only  Government  ever  carried  on  without 
patronage.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp) 
had  declared  this  often — "  that  this  Go- 
vernment was  to  be  supported  by  public 
opinion,  and  not  by  patronage'* — words 
forgotten  as  soon  as  uttered,  and  utterly 
falsified  by  everything  the  Ministers  had 
done.  The  patronage  in  this  case,  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  proved,  was, 
that  the  Bill  would  entail  an  additional 
expense  on  the  people;  and  every  one 
must  see  that  the  Court  might  be  carried 


on  more  economically.  They  had,  ai  yet, 
received  no  account  of  the  duties  to  be 
attached  to  the  offices  this  clause  was  to 
create,  and  he  was  somewhat  surprised, 
notwithstanding  that  to  find  all  tboie 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  usually  devoted  their 
time  to  clanaour  about  economy,  and  tbe 
waste  of  public  money,  were  oow  abieat 
when  a  large  sum  was  to  be  voted 
without  any  account  being  given  of  ibe 
manner  in  which  it  waa  to  be  expended, 
and  which  he  had  no  scruple  to  charactenie 
as  a  g^ss  job.  As  to  the  Lord  CkaDcellor, 
his  great  object  had  been  to  create  patnm- 
age  from  the  moment  he  took  the  laaU. 
He  (Mr.  Dawson)  had  moved  foraietun 
of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  it  vti 
odd  that  this  Chancellor  of  a  GoverameBt 
that  was  to  eschew  patronage  had  been 
most  ingenious  in  discovering  new  model 
of  exercising  that  power.  He  had  Mt 
been  in  office  one  year,  and  yet  widuo 
that  time  had  appointed  four  Masters  is 
Chancery,  although  Lord  Lyndhurst  intk 
preceding  four,  and  Lord  £ldon  intbefi^t 
years  preceding  them,  had  not  appoioted 
one.  Some  of  these  new  Masten.  hsd 
been  appointed  on  the  ground  of  tbe 
others  being  old;  yet  one  of  the  yonn^ 
Masters  was  sixty- five  and  upwards,  tDd 
the  other  sixty-seven  years  old ;  and  if  toy 
one  was  asked  the  question,  he  miut 
answer  that  the  old  Masters  were  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  than  their  successors. 

Lord  AlUiorp  said,  that  some  time  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  addrea 
them  in  his  usual  delicate  and  agreeible 
style.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  wasoer- 
tainly  as  ])owerful  as  usual ;  but  he  did  not 
say  whether  this  measure  was  good  or  bad, 
or  whether  it  might  or  might  not  be  is 
improvement  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Now  some  part  of  this  questkm 
happened  to  depend  upon  this  point ;  for, 
if  the  measure  ejected  any  good,  it  would 
at  least,  pro  tanto^  diminish  the  extent  of 
the  job  which  seemed  to  give  the  right  hoa. 
Gentleman  so  much  uneasiness.  Therigkt 
hon.  Gentleman  had  talked  of  joba  and  pio- 
fligate  expenditure ;  but  was  he  aware  that 
this  expense  of  26,400^  a-year  was  merely 
intended  as  a  substitute,  and  a  more  effici- 
ent substitute,  for  that  which  now  coit 
70,000/.  per  annum.  It  was,perhaps,poMi- 
ble  that  there  might  be  a  lesser  scale  of  feei^ 
and  that  the  Court  might  be  constituted  It 
an  expense  somewhat  smaller  than  was  pro* 
posed ;  but,  when  so  vast  a  reduction  wai 
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made,  to  talk  of  profligate  ex|r>enditurc  was 
ridiculous,  «o  that  he  could  nt»t  but  bclicvi; 
that  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  must  have 
been  totally  unacquainted  with  the  subject. 
Tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman  also  ur<!:ed  that 
he  (liord  Althorp)  had  said  that  this  Go- 
Temment  would  be  carried  on  without 
patronage.  What  he  had  said  was,  that 
the  period  for  govcrninfc  the  country  by 
pttronage  was  now  at  an  end  ;  but  when 
k  wai  tiecet^sary  to  carry  any  good  mea- 
tore  into  eflect,  it  did  not  follow  that  they 
flhottld  abandon  that  measure  for  fear  of 
Mch  attacks  as  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Oantleman  who  had  been  pleased  to  say 
tkat  tbe  object  of  the  Bill  was  patronage; 
but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentlemun  had  looked 
at  ail  into  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  he 
Mast  have  seen,  thev  were  so  exionsivc 
aad  sweeping  in  their  dealing  with  existing 
jobs,  that  no  man  could  make  such  changes 
at  a  aieans  of  obtaining  or  creating  patron - 
a|^  and  appointments.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said,  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
ceUor  had  great  good  luck  with  respect  to 
tba  appointment  of  Masters  in  Cht«ncory, 
and  that  for  nine  preceding  years  there 
had  been  no  vacancy.  Now,  it  was  to 
be  recollected,  that  an  addition  had  been 
Bade  to  the  number  of  Masters;  and  if 
none  had  been  appointed  for  nine  years, 
there  must  be,  of  course,  the  greater 
chaace  of  some  falling  in.  Moreover, 
tiiOM  Masters  appointed  by  the  present 
Chaacel lor  were  to  have  no  retiring  allow- 
aneei.  Then  the  right  hon.  Gontleman^s 
criterion  forjudgin«^  of  Masters  in(-liancery 
was,  the  activity  with  which  two  gont  lemen 
walked  up  to  the  table,  beciuise  he  said 
tbat  if  hon.  Members  looked,  thev  would 
find  that  the  old  Masters  w<  re  more  visror- 
ousthan  the  new.  Now  he  (Lord  Althorp) 
differed  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  this  point,  because  the  merits  of  u 
Master  in  Chancery  lay  more  in  his  head 
than  in  his  legs.  In  conclusion,  he  thought 
that  neither  these  appointments  nor  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman^s  arguments  were 
iikely  to  have  that  effect  on  the  public 
which  he  anticipated. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  said,  that,  from  all 
the  information  he  could  gather,  any  system 
was  better  than  the  present,  and  therefore 
be  would  support  the  Bill.  With  respect 
to  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  one  of  those 
appointed  by  the  presirnt  Chancellor,  and 
a  near  relation  of  his  own,  he  had  occasion 
to  know ;  and  his  diligence,  attention,  and 
talenti   were   remarlotble.    No  political 


hostility  should  ever  prcventhim  fromdoing 
that  justice  they  deserved  to  the  appoint- 
ments made  by  his  opponents  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Burgc  said,  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose,  that  the  26,400/.  was  for  the 
dischargee  of  all  the  bankruptcy  business 
of  the  kingdom;  as  the  London  Commis- 
sions only  performed  one-third  of  that  of 
the  whole  country ;  to  carry  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  completely  into  effect,  would 
render  an  expense  of  46,000/.  more  neces- 
sary ? 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  the  de- 
bate had  alr(?ady  been  protracted  beyond 
all  the  expectations  of  tlie  House,  and  he, 
for  one,  should  be  glad  to  see  it  ended. 
The  only  question  at  present  was,  thb 
mode  in  which  the  Judges  of  the  new 
Court  were  to  be  paid,  and  the  consistent 
opposers  of  the  Bill  had,  at  first,  com- 
plained, that  the  Judges*  salaries  were  not 
large  enou(;h  to  obtain  efficient  officers, 
whilst  the  outcry  now  was,  that  they  were 
too  great — that  they  were,  in  fact,  so 
enormous,  as  to  come  within  the  hon. 
Member's  notion  of  a  job.  Now  let  him 
state  one  fact  to  satisfy  those  hon.  oppo- 
nents, that  the  money  with  which  the 
Judges  were  to  be  remunerated,  was  not 
one  shilling  of  it  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  purse ;  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
entertaincil  by  those  hon.  Members,  that 
a  great  waste  of  the  public  money  was  to 
be  incurred,  he  would  inform  them,  that 
the  salaries  of  these  Judges  were  to  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  Bankrupt  Fund. 
The  Bill  did  not, as  some  supposed  it  did, 
affect  to  despatch  all  the  bankruptcy  busi- 
notis  of  the  country  ;  on  the  contrary,  its 
o|HTntioii  was  contined  to  London  and  its 
vicinity ;  but  though  it  was  so  restricted 
witiiin  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  yet  no 
one  who  was  at  all  acquainted  with  busi- 
ness, would  think,  for  one  instant,  that  its 
operation  would  be  isolated  to  that  one 
spot,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  bankruptcy 
of  any  extent  in  the  country,  but  what  had 
ramifications  and  ai^cnts  in  London. 

Sir  Charles  Wctherell  said,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
the  most  defective  |)art  of  the  present 
system  was  that  connected  with  the  ad« 
ministration  of  the  Bankrupt  Ijiws  in  the 
country  as  compared  with  Ijondon;  and 
yet. this  Bill  left  the  country  question 
altOL^ether  untouched,  and  onlv  amended 
that  portion  of  the  law  which  was  already 
admitted  to  be  the  best  administered. 
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Clause  carried. 

On  Clause  Q, 

Mr,  Warhurton  thought ,  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  this  clause  was  so  monstrous, 
that  even  if  it  was  enacted,  it  could  not 
stand  unaltered  for  six  months.  Accord- 
ing to  this  clause,  the  Commissioners  had 
a  right  to  award  as  much  as  five  per  cent 
to  the  official  assignee  on  the  collection  of 
the  bankrupt's  debts  ;  this  he  thought  was 
much  too  large  a  profit ;  and  it  was  also 
highly  objectionable,  that  the  Commis- 
sioner was  to  be  supreme,  and  that  the 
creditors  were  to  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  thought,  that  the 
best  security  for  the  creditor  was,  to  leave 
fhis  per  centage  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner,  who  must  necessarily  be  a 
man  of  character ;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
ought  to  remember,  that  the  per  centage 
was  allowed,  not  only  for  the  debts  col- 
lected by  the  official  assignee,  but  for  the 
general  trouble  that  the  bankrupt's  affairs 
inflicted  on  him. 

Mr.  Fresfifield  said,  that  the  greatest 
trouble  required  at  the  hands  of  the  official 
assignee  was,  to  collect  the  debts  of  the 
bankrupit,  and  to  pay  them  into  the  Bank 
of  England ;  he  did  not  see  why  the  pre- 
sent assignees  were  not  quite  competent  to 
discharge  that  duty.  He  objected  to  the 
great  remuneration  which  the  official  as- 
signees would,  in  some  cases,  receive  for 
very  trifling  services.  He  had  known  one 
case  relating  to  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
sugar-refiner,  in  which  the  official  as- 
signee, at  one  per  cent,  would  have  re- 
ceived 2,000/.  for  merely  receiving  the 
property  and  paying  it  into  the  Bank  of 
England.  He  hoped,  at  least,  that  the 
Commission  would  be  charged  on  the  assets 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  creditors,  and 
not  on  the  whole  credit  of  the  bankrupt. 
He  objected  to  five  per  cent  being  inserted 
in  the  Bill,  and  thought  two  per  cent  on 
the  dividends  would  be  sufficient,  and, 
that  the  remuneratioti  on  no  Commission, 
should  exceed  200/.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  proposing,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  official  assignee  should  not  re- 
ceive above  two  per  cent ;  that  that  sum 
should  only  be  paid  on  the  dividends,  and 
that  the  remuneration  of  the  official  as- 
signee should  on  no  Commission  exceed 
200/. 

The  Attorney 'General  thought,  that 
neither  of  these  amendments  was  founded 
on  good  sense.    It  was  not  to  be  expected. 


that  the  Commissioners  were  to  give  to 
every  official  assignee  the  whole  amount 
they  were  entitled  to  give ;  but  the  limits 
placed  to  their  authority  was  what  had 
been  found  necessary  in  extreme  caia. 
The  principle  of  the  clause  was  to  gire 
the  assignee  a  remuneration  on  all  ibe 
monies  he  collected,  and  he  thought,  that 
the  Commissioners  were  not  likely  to  gire 
the  assignee  more  than  he  oug^t  to  hife. 

Mr.  Paget  admitted,  that  five  per  cent 
might  not  be  enough  in  some  cases,  and 
two  per  cent  might  be  too  much  in  othen. 
In  his  opinion,  therefore,  it  was  not  pro- 
per for  the  Committee  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion. Probably  the  creditors  might  he 
more  fit  to  apportion  the  reward  of  the 
assignees  than  the  Commissioners ;  and  he 
objected  to  the  power  of  bestowing  tbete 
rewards  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Court. 

The  Solicitor- General  hoped  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  Bill  would  not  be 
confounded  with  the  present  Commis- 
sioners.   They  were  more  like  Judges. 

Mr.  Paget  had  no  intention  of  castiiig 
the  slightest  reflection  upon  the  persons  to 
be  appointed,  but  they  were  not,  in  coa- 
structing  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  pretome 
on  the  virtue  of  those  who  were  to  cany 
it  into  effect. 

Mr.  Burge  said,  that  whoever  might  he 
appointed,  they  would  not  be  persons  of 
higher  character  than  the  present  Commis- 
sioners, and  he  thought,  it  would  he 
found  to  be  ao  invidious  office  for  the 
gentlemen  who  were  to  be  appointed,  to 
have  to  regulate  the  per  centage  to  he 
given.  As  little  discretion  as  possible 
should  be  allowed,  but  in  general  the  re* 
muneration  was  fixed  too  high.  An  offi- 
cial assignee  having  five  per  cent  on  the 
assets  in  the  case  of  so  large  a  bankroptcy 
as  that  of  Messrs.  Manning,  would  receive 
1000/.  a  year  as  per  centage  only  on  the 
annual  returns,  exclusive  of  a  per  centage 
on  600,000/.  out  on  mortgage.  As  it 
would  be  some  time  before  these  asMts 
could  be  realized,  he  would  receive  besidei, 
a  Commission  on  the  income  of  the  estatei 
mortgaged.  During  the  time  he  was 
reaping  these  great  advantages,  he  would 
not  have  any  of  the  duties  of  insaiing 
ships,  sending  out  supplies  to  the  estates, 
nnd  performing  the  office  of  a  consignee, 
to  look  to.  Yet  a  case  of  this  sort  m^ 
be  one  in  which  the  Commissioners thooght 
the  official  assignee  could  make  out  a  nir 
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a  remuneration  would  be  wholly  extrava- 
gant. He  should,  theretbrc,  support  the 
amendment. 

Sir  Charles  Wethercll  said,  the  otHcial 
assignee  would  perforin  neither  (he  duties 
of  solicitor,  manager,  nor  steward;  hiswiiole 
daties  would  be  to  receive  the  assets  and 
pay  them  into  the  Bank.  In  «^eneral, 
where  his  duties  would  be  least,  there 
he  woald  receive  the  largest  remuneration. 
There  might  be  difficulties  in  tixini;  the  ex- 
act amount  of  the  percentage,  but  certainly 
they  were  not  insurmountable,  and  most 
assuredly,  unlimited  payment  would  cause 
■o  much  disgust,  that  it  must  soon  be  put 
an  end  to. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  all  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  arguments  proceeded  upon 
the  fallacy,  that  the  oihcial  assignee  was 
to  have  a  poundage,  but  that  was  nut  the 
case.  The  remuneration  he  was  to  have, 
according  to  the  Bill,  was  the  exact 
amount  the  Commissionei*s  thought  ade- 
quate to  his  services,  but  in  no  case  to 
exceed  Bve  per  cent  on  the  assets.  It  had 
been  demonstrated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  LfCicester,  that  the  remuneration  must 
in  a  g^reat  degree  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  some  person,  and  the  hon.  Member 
suggested  the  creditors  as  the  ))roper  par- 
lies, but  that  would  be  to  make  them 
Judges  in  their  own  cause — a  case  at  all 
limes  to  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Burge  begged  to  observe  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  there 
were  always  two  parties  to  a  contract :  he 
who  performed  a  ^ivcn  service,  and  he 
who  was  to  pay  for  it;  and  what  they 
complained  of  was,  that  those  who  would 
have  to  pay  had  no  voice  in  fixing  the 
amount  of  remuneration. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  Si»id,  they  certainly 
mightlimit  the  sum  on  which  the  maximum 
Commission  of  five  per  cent  should  be 
granted. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  he  felt  it  ({uite 
impossible  to  establibh  a  graduated  scale 
of  remuneration.  The  best  course  would 
be  to  strike  out  all  mention  of  more  or  less 
per  centage,  and  the  clause  would  then 
leave  the  payment  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  Freshjield  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  Compensation  Clause  being  read, 

Mr.  Warburton  was  of  opinion,  that 
those  Commissioners  who  had  held  tlic 
most  prirate  meeting;S|  did  not  deservci  on 


the  whole,  so  large  a  retiring  allowance  as 
those  who  had  |)crformcd  the  same  quan- 
tity of  business  with  greater  despatch. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Wilde  was  much  sur- 
prised at  the  remark  made  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  lists  of  Commissioners 
before  which  private  meetings  were  held, 
were,  in  fact,  the  only  lists  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties  required  of  them. 
In  short,  solicitors  who  had  business  that 
required  such  meetings,  knew  it  was  use- 
less to  go  before  any  of  the  other  lists. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  said,  as  he  was  one 
of  that  list  of  Commissioners  which  had 
had  the  most  private  meetings,  he  felt 
bound  to  notice  the  remark  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Bridport.  The  fourteenth  list 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  done  by 
far  the  most  work,  and  they  were  the  least 
paid.  His  emoluments,  on  an  average,  for 
fifteen  years,  had  been  under  400/.  per 
annum.  He  trusted  the  hon.  Member 
meant  no  imputation  upon  him;  or  if  he 
did,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  given 
him  notice,  that  he  might  have  been  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  his  remark 
was  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  he  had  not  said,  or  implied, 
that  the  meetings  were  held  from  a  corrupt 
motive,  but  merely,  that  they  caused  delay 
and  expense,  and  he  considered  he  was 
entitled  to  deliver  an  opinion,  let  who 
might  be  affected  by  it. 

Sir  Charles  Wethereil  begged  to  assure 
the  hon.  member  for  Bridport,  it  was  per- 
fectly notorious,  that  the  Lists  of  Commis- 
sioners which  had  the  most  private  busi- 
ness, were  the  most  efficient. 

Mr.  Freshjield  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  whether  he  would  permit  some 
alteration  to  be  made  in  the  clause,  so  as 
to  rc'^ulate  the  remuneration  of  the  Com- 
missioners generally.  As  the  clause  now 
stood,  it  appeared  as  if  there  was  to  be 
some  distinction  made. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  certainly,  it  was  in- 
tended that  some  distinction  should  be 
made.  It  was  never  meant,  that  each 
Commissioner  who  would  be  reduced,  was 
to  have  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his 
office ;  because  many  had  been  appointed 
under  the  express  understanding,  that  if  any 
alteration  were  made  which  would  abolish 
their  offices,  they  were  not  to  eipect 
remuneration.  This  regulation  would  be 
adhered  to,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the 
present  wording  of  the  clausei  to  carry  it 
into  effect. 
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The  Clause  added  to  the  Bill. 

The  A  ttorneij' General  brought  up  a 
clause,  providing,  that  the  Judges  and 
other  officers  appointed  under  this  Bill, 
should  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

Agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  and  the  Report 
was  brought  up. 

Portugal.]  Mr.  Courtenay,  seeing  i 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  j 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  his  place,  begged  to  ! 
ask  him  the  following  questions  with  re- 
spect to  the  affairs  of  Portugal : — first, 
whether  the  Viscount  D*Asseca  did  not 
address  to  the  noble  Lord,  on  the  fourth 
of  May  last,  an  application  on  the  part  of 
the  Portuguese  Government,  in  respect  of 
the  demands  of  France,  as  the  Viscount 
states  in  his  letter  of  the  2drd  of  June  ? — 
Secondly,  at  what  period,  and  through 
what  channel,  did  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment receive  the  first  intimation  of  the 
intention  of  the  French  Government  to 
send  a  naval  force  to  theTagus? — Thirdly, 
was  the  letter  of  the  17th  of  June  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  first  communication  made 
thereupon  to  the  French  Government? — 
Fourthly,  whether  Admiral  Roussin's  let- 
ters of  July  11th,  to  which  the  Viscount 
D'Asseca  refers  in  his  letter  of  the  1st  of 
August,  will  be  among  those  papers? — 
Fifthly,  whether  his  Majesty's  Government 
had  a  copy  of  M.  Cassas*  protest,  to  which 
the  Viscount  D'Asseca  refers  in  his  letter 
of  the  23rd  of  June,  and  will  lay  it  before 
the  House  ? — Sixthly,  whether  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  received  any  in- 
telligence of  the  formal  termination  of  the 
war  which  existed  between  France  and 
Portugal  ? 

Viscount  Palmerston  had  to  apologize 
to  his  right  hon.  friend  for  not  having 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  asking 
these  questions  before.  He  would  then 
answer  them  as  shortly,  and  as  explicitly 
as  his  right  hon.  friend  had  asked  them. 
To  the  first,  he  begged  to  reply,  that  a 
letter  was  delivered  to  him  personally  by 
M.  D'Asseca  on  the  4th  of  May.  No  an- 
swerwas  given  to  thatletter  in  writing, but 
Viscount  D'Asseca  was  verbally  informed 
thathisMajesty'sGovernmcnt  would  not  in- 
terfere in  the  case,  but  strongly  advised  the 
Portuguese  Government  to  give  just  satis- 
faction to  the  French  demands.  At  this 
time,  it  was  uncertain  whether  England 
herself  would  Dot  be  at  war  with  Portugal, 


as  Mr.  Hopi)ncr'i  letter,  aunouncing  the 
compliance  with  our  demandi,  was  not 
received  till  the  14th  of  Mav.  M.  D'A»- 
seca's  letter  of  the  14th  of  May  was  not 
included  in  the  papen  presented  to  Pir- 
liament,  because  it  described  itself  at  being 
a  confidential  communication,  and  bectflN 
it  had  an  inclosure  containing  remarks  oa 
the  French  demands,  which  it  watnot 
thought  right  to  publish. — ^Tb  the  right  hoa. 
Gentleman's  second  question  he  had  toitate 
that  the  channel  through  which  his  Mi^ 
jesty'sGovernmentreceived  the  first  intiai- 
tion  of  the  intention  of  the  French  Oevem- 
ment  to  send  a  naval  force  to  the  Tigus, 
was  a  despatch  from  Lord  Granville,  dltfd 
April  4th,  in  which  that  nobleman  stated 
that  Count  Sebastiani  had  informed  htm, 
in  conversation,  that  the  French  Govern* 
ment  might  find  it  necessary  to  tend  a 
fleet  to  the  Ttgus,  if  no  satisfaction  were 
given  to  France  by  Don  Miguers  Govcn* 
ment. — ^To  the  question  of  whether  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  first  oon- 
munication  made  upon  the  subject  to  the 
French  Government,  he  had  to  answer, 
yes,  the  first  written  commvnicatioo. — ^To 
the  fourth  question  he  begged  to  reply, 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  had  not 
received  a  copy  of  Baron  Roussin's  letter 
of  July  1 1th  to  which  M.  D'Asseca  alluded 
in  his  note  of  the  1st  of  Augpast* — ^To  the 
fifth  question  he  replied,  that  no  copy  of 
any  protest  of  M.  Cassas  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  at  Lisboa 
had  been  received  by  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment.— To  the  last  question  his  reply 
was,  that  no  formal  communication  had 
been  received  by  his  Majesty's  GovemBient 
with  respect  to  the  termination  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Portugal,  except  the 
Convention  of  Lisbon,  and  the  annonnce- 
ment  made  by  the  French  Govermncot, 
that  they  had  attained  that  satisfactioa 
which  was  the  object  of  their  eipeditiOD, 
and  that  their  fleet  had,  consequently,  left 
the  Tagus. 


-  #^«#  tf<#i«#  #<««#  • 
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MivuTRM.]    BUb.    Returned  frum  tfie  Caennamt 
niptcy  Court  and  IntcrpleKler  t  Crowii  Lands  Ii 

Petition  {irctentcd.   In  favour  of  Refonn.    By  Lord 
and  the  Lord  CiiANrsLLoa,  from  the 
Slicflbrd,     nronfifld,    Knamborough,    ClMqwMe-lW^ 
Peterhead,  Royal  Burirh  of  Tals,  Ftahen 
of  Perth,  Inhabiuntx  of  Stkkncy,  SI    .  , 

Dalmellington.      Against   the  Rtfbrm   BUL    Bj 
Farxham,  (torn  the  Corpontioiis  ci  Sadtan,  17] 
tn,  Coadmiakcn,  Btiftttn  mi  Sutgmat  CMni 
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tlw  GuiUof  llenhanU,  Dublio,  and  fhMB  the  Coalmctcn 
of  DubUo,  pnying  for  Coinpeiisation ;  Urou  the  C'orpora- 
tiM  of  WcBTen,  DubUn,  inraying  fbr  the  c«tmbliihnient 
ofaBotrdofTiade in  that  City :  flromClowci.bi  Moni^haii, 
Car  the  tnitunaion  of  th«  Tithe  Compoiition  Act,  and  from 
th§  lahabitanta  of  Drumcliflb,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Onm  Co  the  KUdara  Street  Sodety.  By  the  Earl  of 
CawMHi.  ttom  Naimihire,  not  to  be  Joined  with  another 
County  under  the  Reform  Bill : — By  a  Nohls  Lord,  from 
lahsUtanti  of  Fethard,  Templetown,  and  St.  Jamei'f, 
WesliBhk  te  Che  Yeomanry  to  be  disbanded: — By  a 
If— iiM  LesB.  from  the  Landownen,  Merefaanta,  Frevmcn, 
of  St.  Nichotei,  Galway,  to  extend  the 
of  that  plaoe  to  Catholicf  equally  with  Pn>- 


ExcHEQUER  Court  (Scotland) 
Bill.]  The  Lord  Cfiancellor  presented 
aiae  Petitions  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill 
firom  Tain,  Peterhead,  and  difU'erent  places 
m  the  counties  of  Derby,  Lincoln,  and 
Ayr.  On  presenting  some  petitions  for 
Eteronn,  his  Lordship  took  the  o|)portuuily 
of  flaying  a  few  words  respecting  a  Bill 
which  had  been  by  him  lately  brought 
into  their  Lordships'  House,  and  which 
had  passed  there  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  The  Bill  to  which  he  alluded  was 
the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of 
Ejcchequer  in  Scotland.  The  considera- 
tion of  that  Bill  had  been  postponed  from 
time  to  time  in  another  place,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  what  was  there  considered 

business  of  a  more  urgent  nature,  and 
ultimately  thrown  over  for  the  present 
Sesiion.  He  took  the  opportunity  of 
stating  his  deep  regret  at  tliis  delay,  and 
hifl  deep  sense  of  the  inexpediency  of  that 
delay,  and  his  thorough  conviction  of  the 
total  uselessness  of  the  inquiry,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  propriety  of  which  the  delay 
was  attempted  to  be  justitied.  It  had  been 
aaid,  that  an  inquiry  by  a  Committee  was 
called  for,  since,  without  such  inquiry,  the 
House  could  not  know  that  the  C'ourtwas 
a  sinecure.  But,what  was  passing  in  Courts 
of  Justice  was  matter  of  common  notoriety. 

* 

What  passed  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  or  Chancery, 
or  any  other  Court  of  .Justice  here,  was 
matter  of  common  notoriety,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  open  to  all  his  Majesty*s  sub- 
jects, and  to  which  the  public  had  a  right 
of  access,  and  upon  the  ground  of  that 
notoriety,  he  had  always  understood  that 
Parliament  had  a  right  to  legislate.  To 
say  that  this,  or  that  the  other  House  had 
no  right  to  legislate  upon  the  open,  broad, 
and  notorious  fact,  without  a  previous  in- 
quiry by  a  Committee,  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary proposition  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of.  If,  however,  they  thought  fit  to 
go  into  the  inquiry,  there  need  have  been 


no  delay,  for  the  inquiry  might  have  been 
fully  made  in  five  minutes.  The  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Scotch  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer was  in  town,  and  if  they  had 
called  on  him  to  attend  there,  he  would 
at  once  have  told  them,  that  the  Court  in 
question  only  tried,  on  an  average,  two 
defended  causes  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
He  would  not  have  troubled  their  Lord- 
ships on  this  subject,  however,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  imputations  that  had  been 
thrown  out  against  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  cause  of  this  Bill 
being  introduced,  in  order  to  procure  a 
sinecure  for  himself;  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  only  effect  of  the  Bill,  as  far  as  it 
regarded  him,  was  to  reduce  his  salary 
one-half!  His  hon.  and  valued  friend, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Scotland,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Bill.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
had  not  had  the  slightest  communication 
with  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  about  it.  He 
had  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  hon. 
friend  was  any  otherwise  than  averse  to 
tlie  Bill,  since  it  reduced  the  income  of 
his  sinecure  from  4,000/.  a-year  to  2,000/. 
The  whole  was  a  sinecure,  except  as  to  the 
(rial of  the  two  causes,  and  he  had  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  his  hon.  friend 
would  not  have  been  very  willing  to  try 
two  causes  in  a-year  for  2,000/.,  being  at 
the  rate  of  1 ,000/.  per  cause.  He  declared 
most  solemnly,  that  he  himself  had  ma- 
tured the  Bill,  without  any  communica- 
tion with  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  To  be 
sure,  his  hon.  and  worthy  friend  cheerfully 
consented  to  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  Bill ;  but  that  was  an  abandonment 
by  him  of  2,000/.  of  his  income  ;  and  yet, 
ignorant  and  factious  men  imputed  to  him 
that  this  Bill  was  a  job  of  his,  prepared  by 
him  for  his  own  benefit.  It  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  public  to  get  rid  of  the 
expense  of  this  Court,  and  it  wwi  of  much 
more  importance  in  another  view  than 
that  of  the  mere  money  saved ;  for  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  public 
should  not  be  put  to  expense  for  the  sup- 
port of  Courts  where  the  situations  of  the 
Judges  were  sinecures,  since  an  expense  of 
that  kind  was  derogatory  to  the  judicial 
character,  and  Judges  ought  always  to  be 
not  only  without  blame,  but  above  sus- 
picion. This  last  consideration  was  of 
more  conse<|uence  than  the  mere  saving, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Bill  would  be  patt- 
ed at  the  earliest  period  in  the  next  Ses- 
sion. Having  thus  clearevl  hit  hon.  inaid| 
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the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  from  the  unfounded 
accusations  against  him,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  words  about  some  ad- 
ditional unfounded  imputations  against 
himself.  It  had  been  said,  that  he  had 
called  upon  Masters  in  Chancery  to  retire, 
in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  appointing 
others  in  their  stead,  who  were  considera- 
bly advanced  in  age.  But  he  had  never 
called  upon  Masters  in  Chancery  to  retire ; 
he  had  no  power  to  call  upon  them  to 
retire,  or  at  least  he  had  no  power  to  call 
on  them  to  obey.  But  one  did  retire,  and 
presented  to  him  a  certiticate  that  he  had 
served  the  office  for  twenty-six  years,  con- 
siderably more  than  the  time  required  to 
entitle  him  to  his  retiring  pension;  and 
that  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  was  bound 
to  admit,  unless  he  could  show,  which  he 
could  not,  that  the  retirino;  master  was 
perfectly  able  to  discharge  his  duties.  But 
then  it  had  been  said,  that  he  had  appointed 
masters  of  sixty-five  and  seventy  years  of 
age.  Well ;  what  then  ?  [f  they  had  been 
persons  in  high  practice,  and  of  acknow- 
ledged experience  and  talents,  and  were 
still  in  the  full  possession  of  their  powers, 
why  not  appoint  them  ?  But  at  the  same 
time  he  had  taken  care  that  they  should 
not  have  their  retiring  pensions  unless  they 
served  the  office  for  the  full  period  required 
by  the  existing  regulations,  and  a  minute 
of  this  had  been  entered  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  so  that  his  successor  might  be 
officially  apprised  that,  unless  the  masters 
when  they  retired  had  served  the  office 
for  twenty  years,  they  were  entitled  to  no 
pension.  And  this  was  what  was  called 
jobbing !  Oh  ;  but  then  it  was  said  that 
one  of  the  appointed  masters,  his  old  and 
valued  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  had 
been  retired  from  practice  for  fifteen  years. 
The  fact  was,  that  it  was  fiileen  months. 
He  had  been  in  practice  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  at  the  head  of  that  Bar, 
till  within  this  year  and  a  quarter:  he  had 
seen  him  there ;  and  he  defied  any  one  to 
find  a  better  Master  ;  he  was  the  very  best 
that  could  have  been  found  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  these  last  twenty  years. 
With  another  Master  in  Chancery — the 
first  whom  he  had  appointed — he  had  never 
been  in  the  same  room  till  he  had  ap- 
pointed him ;  and  a  gentleman  more 
adverse  to  his  party  and  to  his  political 
views,  both  as  to  Church  and  State,  he 
could  not  have  appointed.  That  gentle- 
man was  a  friend  of  Lord  £ldon*s,  and  ho 

thought  that  Lord  Eldon  ought  to  have 


appointed  him  to  be  a  Master  in  Chancerr; 
and  Lord  Eldon  not  having  done  it,  U 
had  determined  to  do  iL  But  the  imputt- 
tion  upon  him  as  to  the  appointment  of 
this  gentleman  was  not  a  bit  more  penrene 
and  unfounded  than  the  imputatioa  witk 
respect  to  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  who  was  the 
fittest  person  that  could  be  found.  He 
hoped  he  did  not  improperly  trespui  oa 
the  time  of  their  Lordships  when  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  repel  these  most.an- 
founded  imputations,  which  he  did  with 
perfect  good  humour,  although  it  might  it 
first  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  ignoruoe 
and  perversion  of  understanding  firom 
which  they  had  originated.  But  ceittii 
persons  had  successors,  and  these  pemu 
did  not  much  like  their  succesaocs,  asd 
were  not  very  scrupulous  about  matten  of 
fact  when  they  endeavoured  to  vitaperate 
and  disparage  these  successors  and  lo 
destroy  the  Government  with  which  they 
were  connected ;  and  the  hostility  was  thie 
more  embittered  when  they  saw  no  reaaoo- 
able  prospect  of  succeeding  their  saoceH- 
ors.  Their  position  was,  indeed,  cheeriea, 
and  dark,  and  dismal,  with  scarcely  the 
feeblest  ray  of  light  to  comfort  them,  or 
alleviate  the  despair  to  which  they  were 
doomed.  <*  But  we,*'  continued  hb  Lord- 
ship, '<  cared  less  for  this  dark  position;  for 
we  were  intent  upon  plans  of  Reform  ia 
the  Law,  upon  plans  of  Reform  in  Pariia- 
ment,  and  upon  projects  for  the  advantage 
of  our  own  country  and  the  general  benefit 
of  mankind ;  and  the  contemplatioD  of 
these  subjects  enlightened  and  cheered  us 
in  the  long  gloom  in  which  we  were  im- 
mured. But  now  that  our  opponents  are 
immersed  in  that  dismal  gloom,  thevhafe 
notliing  like  this  to  cheer  them — nothing  to 
dispel  the  dark  horrors  of  their  poaitioDi 
except  a  dim,  twinkling,  glimmering  ligbt, 
to  shew  them  the  way  ^ck  to  their  old 
places.  Under  these  sad  and  dismal 
circumstances,  it  is  natural  that  thej 
should  resort  to  a  little  railing  to  comfort 
and  cheer  them ;  and  hence  we  may  ac- 
count for  these  gross  misrepresentations  of 
fact,  to  some  of  which  I  have  had  occaaioD 
to  call  your  liordships'  attention.  I  have 
returns  to  prove  what  I  have  stated  ia 
regard  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer/' 

The  Dukeof  jBucc/eu^A  inquired  whether 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  any  ob- 
jection to  lay  those  returns  on  the  table? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  be  had 
no  objection. 
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Select  Vestries'  Bill.]  On  theOrder 
of  the  Day  being  moved  for  receiving  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Vestries'  Bill, 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  said,  that  he  had 
already  given  notice  of  an  Amendment  he 
intended  to  propose,  and  to  induce  their 
Lordships  to  adopt  his  views  ;  he  begged 
to  repeat  the  observations  he  had  previously 
made.  There  was  a  palpable  difference 
between  large  and  populous  places,  and 
small  rural  parishes,  and  they  required  a 
difierent  method  of  management.  He 
therefore  thought  it  was  inexpedient  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  before 
them  indiscriminately,  and  he  meant  to 
propose  an  amendment  from  which  he 
ccmtidered  some  advantage  would  be 
derived.  He  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing words  as  part  of  the  clause,  *'  And 
he  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this 
Act  contained,  shall  extend  to  parishes 
where  there  is  not  a  greater  number  of 
persons  than  600  paying  rates  to  the  poor.*' 

Viscount  Melbourne  requested  that  the 
consideration  of  this  Amendment  might  be 
postponed,  because  he  apprehended  it 
must  be  a  rider  to  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  had  no  objection 
to  the  noble  Lord's  proposal. 

The  Bishop  of  London  proposed  an 
Amendment,  to  the  effect  that,  when  the 

e laces  where   Vestries  had  hcen  usually 
eld  were  found  inconvenient,  they  might 
be  held  in  other  places. 
Agreed  to. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  still  thouirht  that 
the  adoption  of  this  kind  of  5$elect  Vestries 
should  be  in  the  voters  who  chose  to  attend. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  get  7,001 
of  the  rate  payers  of  St.  Pancras  to  attend, 
so  as  to  form  a  majority  of  the  14,000  in 
the  parish.  He  would,  however,  postpone 
his  amendment  on  that  head  till  next  year. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  October   18,    1831. 

Mnrum.!  Bilb  brought  in.    By  Vr*  ^adlik,  to  bcttCT-  the 
coMlltkNi  of  the  Labouring  Poor.     Read  a  third  time  and 
1;  Crown  Lands;  IncliMure.    (Standing  Onler  m*- 

Rttonu  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  (^olonel  Evanh,  of  the 
V«Mta  employed  and  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Rye  from 
tht  jtm  1820,  to  1H.T0,  respectively :— On  the  Motion  of 
Lord  KiLLBBiv,  of  the  number  of  Newspa|)er  Stamp* 
iwMd  Cor  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  October.  1H.11 :— On 
tht  MoCion  of  Colonel  Sibthorp,  the  number  of  IVrmn* 
coavktad  of  the  crimes  of  Hone  and  Sheep  stealing,  and 
111*  Soitcncct  pflMcd  upon  them  throughout  England  and 
Waki,  ttam  the  year  IVJG,  up  to  the  latest  period,  and  of 
tht  mimbtr  of  Steam  VcMels  belonging  to  Government 
wtth  thtir  ToBiMft,  and  the  povrer  of  their  Macbincr)'* 


Petitions  preicnted.  By  Mr.  Saoleii,  Urom  JoHtph  Alday, 
now  confined  in  Birmingham,  against  the  Law  of  Libd, 
and  from  the  Corporation  of  Galway,  for  equalizing  Ciyil 
Rights  in  that  place;  from  the  Overseers  of  Spinning 
Mills  at  Dundee,  for  the  extcnsimi  of  Cotton  Apprentkea 
Bill  to  Scotland ;  from  the  Landed  Proprietors  and  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Ikland  of  Frecnish,  complaining  of  the  Reduc> 
tion  of  the  duty  on  Barilla,  and  fr«nn  the  Rector  and  In- 
habitants of  Satwell,  for  tho  abolition  of  Slavery: — By 
Mr.  lIoDsux,  from  the  Shipowners  of  Barnstaple  against 
the  Tax  on  Marine  Insurances: — By  Colond  TonniKa, 
from  Inhabitants  of  London  and  Westminster,  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  Com  Laws.  For  Reform.  By  Lord  Killsbw, 
from  Screen  and  Rath : — By  Mr.  Hcmk,  from  the  Chair- 
man of  a  Meeting  at  Paisley ;  from  Merdumts  at  Lon- 
don, complaining  of  Vetseb  being  captured  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Squadron,  in  1826  and  18S7:  from  the  Inhabitant 
Houidiolders  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  theabolitkm 
of  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland,  tht  disoontlnu- 
ance  of  the  Grant  to  the  Kildarc  Street  Society,  and  the 
continuance  of  that  to  Maynooth;  from  the  Members  of 
the  ClerkcnwcU  Reform  Union,  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Duties  on  Newspapers,  Pamphlets,  Sec,  and  from  tht 
Tithe-payers  of  the  Parish  of  Knockbreda,  for  the  aboUtioQ 
of  Tithes : — By  Mr.  Spring  Rira,  from  the  Committtca 
of  tht  Clare  and  General  Dispensary  of  the  Barony  of 
Gallen,  for  an  Amendment  of  the  Act  50th  Oeorge  3id ; 
from  the  Foreman  of  the  Clare  Grand  Jury,  praying, 
that  the  Act  ith  George  4th,  for  Repair  of  Roads,  be  re- 
newed ;  from  the  Magistrates,  Clergy,  and  Landholders  of 
the  Barony  of  Meycallen,  for  the  reduction  of  tlie  duty  on 
Barilla ;  from  the  Chairman  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Dublin,  for  the  introduction  of  Poor  Laws  into 
Ireland ;  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Stockport,  against  the 
proposed  plan  for  enabling  Parishes  to  mortgage  their  rates 
to  fiunish  the  means  of  Emigration ;  from  the  Free  Bur- 
gesses of  Liverpool,  against  the  Liverpool  Frandiise  Bill; 
from  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Galway,  for  a  prorision 
in  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  to  preserve  the  peculiar  Franchise 
of  that  place ;  from  the  Members  of  the  Doagh  Reform 
Committee,  complaining  of  the  Fxpenditure  and  Tolls 
of  certain  Turnpike  Roadv: — By  Mr.  Ht'Ma,  from  Owen 
Davies,  complaining  of  his  arrest  for  vending  Berthokl's 
Political  Handkerchief,  and  praying  for  an  alteration  of  the 
Lavr:— By  Mr.  RoRiirsoir,  from  Inhabitants  of  Block- 
house, Worcester,  for  an  alteration  of  the  Sale  of  Beer 
Bill;  and  by  Mr.  IIbnry  Wjlliamh,  from  the  Free- 
holdem  and  other  persons.  Owners  of  Real  Property  at 
Darlington,  Gainsford,  West  AudUand,  lleighii^ton. 
and  llarworth,  against  the  General  Registry  Bill. 


Reform — Pltitioks.]  Mr.  Hunt  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  John  Duffy  stating 
that  the  Reform  Bill  was  defeated  by  the 
Bishops,  and  praying  that  they  might  be 
disfranchised. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  he  deplored 
the  presentation  of  such  a  petition.  It 
could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  bad  ef- 
fects. Nothing  conld  injure  the  cause  of 
Reform,  except  the  indiscreet  efforts  of 
pretended  friends.  He  likewise  begged 
to  observe,  that  attempts  such  as  those 
lately  made  to  dictate  to  Ministers,  by  cer- 
tain parties  in  the  metropolis,  relating  to 
a  short  adjournment  w*ere  most  decidedly 
mischievous.  He  doubted  whether  the 
petition  ought  to  be  received. 

iMr.  George  Robinson  said,  this  petition 
had  a  family  likeness  to  several  other  most 
extraordinary  petitions  which  the  hon. 
Member  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  in- 
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troducing  to  the  notice  of  the  House.    He  i 
also  doubted  whether  the  petitiou  ought ; 
tb  be  received.     It  bore  ofo  date,  and  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  be  able  to  | 
show  how  it  came  into  his  hands.  j 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  House  ought ' 
not  to  reject  the  petition  merely  because 
it  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of.the  House,  j 
With  respect  to  the  observations  made  by  i 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Stafford, 
he  begged  to  say,  being  thus  called  upon, 
he  believed  the  opinion  expressed  in  that 
petition,  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country,  namely, 
that  the  political  power  of  the  Bishops 
ought  to  cease.  He  himself  was  of  that 
opinion.  He  was  surprised  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  should  think  that 
that  wish,  as'  expressed  in  the  petition, 
was  a  solitary  wish,  and  that  no  part  of 
the  people  of  the  country  sympathised 
with  it.  He  was  equally  surprised  that 
hon.  Members  should  have  said  it  was  false 
to  state  that  the  Bill  was  lost  by  the  vote 
of  the  Bishops,  when  it  was  clear  that  as 
the  majority  against  the  Bill  only  amounted 
to  forty-one,  and  as  twenty-one  Bishops 
had  voted  against  the  Bill,  the  majority 
would  have  been  turned  the  other  way, 
had  the  Bishops  voted  in  support  of  that 
measure.  He  believed  that  the  time  would 
come  for  all  these  changes,  but  he  admitted 
that  this  was  not  exactly  the  moment  for 
discussing  it.  Then  as  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Stafford,  that  these  expressions  of  opinion 
and  the  call  for  a  short  adjournment,  were 
like  dictating  to  the  Ministers,  he  did  not 
agree  at  all  with  those  statements  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  only  playing  the  game 
of  the  Anti-reformers,  if  the  people  of  this 
country  were  to  lie  on  their  oar.-^,  as  if 
they  did  not  care  about  the  success  or  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  he  recommended  them  to  use  every 
Constitutional  means  of  showing  the  deep 
anxiety  they  felt  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  that  the  strong  feel- 
ing which  the  people  h:id  manifested  on 
this  subject  was  both  natural  and  proper, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  continue  to  show 
their  anxiety  upon  it  in  every  constitu- 
tional way.  He  sincerely  deprecated  vio- 
lence of  all  kinds,  for  riots  were  onlv  in- 
jurious  to  the  cause  of  Reform;  but  he 
trusted  that  all  other  eHTorts  would  bi 
made  to  sustain  the  Ministers. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  begged  to  be  per- 


mitted to  say,  in  explanation,  as  the  hoo. 
member  for  Middlesex  appeared  to  have 
misunderstood  him,  that  he  too  wished 
he  people  to  come  forward  in  a  conitita- 
tional  manner  in  support  of  the  Refom 
Bill,  but  not  to  send  delegates  at  mid- 
night to  the  noble  £arl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  nor  to  address  petitions  to 
that  House  couched  in  such  improper  and 
unconstitutional  language  as  the  petitioo 
now  presented  to  their  notice. 

Mr.  Freshfield  could  not  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  without  protesting  sganul 
these  constant  allusions  to  the  Bisl^ps— 
these  attacks  upon  a  portion  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  existence  of  which  was  lo  ne- 
cessary to  the  support  of  the  Constitotioo 
of  the  country.  He  could  not  avoid,  too, 
expressing  his  strong  objection  to  the  sort 
of  language  held  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  who,  not  content  with  ssyisg 
that  the  Bishops  should  not  have  voted 
against  the  Bill,  actually  seemed  to  sop- 
pose  that  they  ought  to  have  violated  their 
consciences  by  voting  in  its  favour. 

Colonel  Evans  said,  that  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Stafford  had  al- 
luded to  the  conduct  of  the  delegates  who 
had  waited  upon  Earl  Grey,  heb^^ged  to 
say,  that  they  had  done' nothing  which 
deserved  the  censure  of  the  hon. 'and 
learned  Gentleman,  or  the  imputation  of 
having  had  intimidation  for  their  object 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  tone  assumed bj 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Staflbrd 
and  by  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester, 
upon  the  subject,  neither  the  hon.  men- 
ber  for  Middlesex  nor  he  (Colonel  Evani) 
would  have  said  anything,  and  the  pe- 
tition might  have  quietly  gone  with  otheis 
of  a  similar  kind  to  that  receptacle  to 
which  they  were  all  consigned ;  but  as  the 
call  had  been  made,  and  as  he  had  a 
strong  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  should 
be  wantin^^  in  his  duty  as  a  man  if  he  did 
not  honestly  state  his  opinion,  that  both 
the  spiritual  and  the  public  welfare  of  the 
pt!ople  would  be  better  consulted  if  the 
Bishops  had  nol  seats  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords. 

Air.  Leader  said,  as  the  petition  before 
the  House  professed  to  be  an  Irish  one, 
and  its  prayer  was  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  Bishops,  he  wished  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  tithes  and  the  abuses  of  the 
ve.>try  system.  First  he  would  observe, 
that  those  parishes  in  which  the  Tithe 
Cumpositiou  Act  was  established  wtrenoit 
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trmnaoil  and  better  disposed  than  those 
irhicD  had  not  compounded,  and  there- 
fore he  was  of  opinion  that  system  might 
be  extended  and  improved,  and  if  even  a 
quantity  of  land  could  be  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  clergy,  instead  of  their  being  al- 
lowed a  tithe  of  the  whole,  it  would  be  a 
itill  greater  improvement.  Again  he  pro- 
posed to  transfer  the  building  and  repair 
of  churches  to  the  first  fruits  repealing 
the  Vestry  Acts,  and  doing  away  with  all 
compulsory  cess  for  supporting  the  Pro- 
testant Establishments ;  to  further  these 
objects,  he  had  prepared  three  Bills.  The 
Sitt  for  the  extension  of  the  Tilhe  Com- 
position in  Ireland,  the  second  for  the 
Commutation  of  Tithes,  and  the  third  to 
repeal  the  Vestry  Laws,  and  making  the 
fiisl  fruits  available  for  the  repair  and 
bvildiDg  of  Churches  and  other  compnl- 
sory  charges  levied  on  the  land.  These 
BiUSy  under  the  altered  circumstances  of 
tbe  country,  he  did  not  propose  to  intro- 
duce to  the  consideration  of  the  House ;  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  extremely  discon- 
tented, and  when  he  saw  English  pe- 
titions recommending  the  abolishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  establishment,  he  put 
it  to  Hon.  Gentlemen  what  must  be  the 
feelings  of  the  Catholics  who  suffered 
nnder  its  exactions.  The  conduct  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Bench  in  voting  against 
the  Reform  Bill  had  materially  tended  to 
■ggraTate  this  discontent  and  dislike  in 
both  countries.  They  bad  to  suffer  from 
ibe  evils  of  a  bad  system  which  was  ag- 
gravated by  their  own  conduct.  Finally, 
he  must  say,  that  resorting  to  a  Protestant 
Yeomanry  to  endeavour  to  presence  the 
peace  and  collect  tithes  in  Ireland,  would 
widen  the  breach  between  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  and  be  attended  in  other 
respects  with  the  very  worst  consequences. 

Petition  read. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  said,  in  his  opinion 
the  petition  was  a  most  improper  one,  as 
it  called  upon  one  branch  of  the  liCgis- 
lature  to  interfere  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  another.  Besides,  it  was  mani- 
festly absurd.  The  petitioner  prayed  for 
a  clause  to  be  introduced  into  the  Reform 
Bill,  to  disfranchise  the  Bishops.  The 
bon.  Member  who  presented  it  was  the 
only  person  capable  of  performing  the  task ; 
be  must  however  most  strongly  protest 
against  connecting  public  opinion  with  so 
ridiculous  a  petition  as  the  ono  before  the 
House. 

Lord  AUharp  thought,  that  this  was  a 


petition  which,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  received  by  the  House.  No 
one  regretted  more  than  he  did  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  a  petition  from 
a  single  individual,  declaring  that  one 
branch  of  the  lei^islature  had  not  the  right 
of  voting,  was  a  petition  which  he  thought 
that  the  House  could  not  properly  receive. 

Mr.  Phillip  Howard  entirely  concurred 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Worcester.  Although  he  deeply  re- 
gretted the  course  which  the  Bishops  had 
pursued  with  respect  to  the  Reform  Bill, 
yet  he  could  not  imagine  they  had  acted 
from  interested  motives.  Indeed,  as  they 
had  only  a  life-interest  in  their  sees,  if 
such  unworthy  motives  had  any  weight  with 
them,  they  could  have  operated  only  to 
make  them  support  the  Government.  As 
to  their  seats  in  the  Legislature,  they  had 
at  all  times  with  the  exception  of  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  enjoyed  them,  and 
there  was  never  fewer  of  them  than  at  pre- 
sent. As  the  House  uf  Commons  was  so 
particular  in  enforcing  regulations  to  pre- 
vent the  House  of  Lords  interfering  with 
their, privileges,  they  ought  to  be  equally 
tender  not  to  interfere  with  those  of  the 
other  House. 

Tt)e  Speaker  said,  that  the  question  of 
receiving  this  petition  involved  not  only  a 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  but  of  their  own. 
The  petitioner  might,  on  any  general 
grounds,  have  prayed  the  Legislature  for 
the  abolition  of  the  right  of  voting  of  the 
Bishops;  but  as  the  petition  stated  that 
the  petitioner  founded  his  prayer  upon 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  vote  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  as  he 
could  only  know  how  that  portion  of  the 
House  voted  by  means  of  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, it  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether 
the  notice  of  a  matter,  which  was  itself  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  other  House, 
was  not  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  their 
own.  In  his  opinion  it  was,  and  that,  on 
that  ground,  the  petition  ought  not  to  be 
received. 

Sir  Cliarles  Welherell  said,  it  was  im- 
possible thjt  the  question  could  be  put  in 
H  better  and  clearer  light  than  had  been 
done  by  Mr.  Speaker.  He  fully  and  en- 
tirely coincided  with  the  view  that  bad 
been  taken  of  the  right  of  the  Bishops  to 
sit  in  Parliament  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Carlisle.  He  would  be  always  ready  to 
maintain  they  had  the  same  right  to  sit  in 
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the  House  of  Lords  as  the  temporal  Peers. 
The  Press  had  assumed  a  tone  towards  the 
Bishops  which  was  perfectly  unjustifiable ; 
indeed  it  seemed  to  be  lording  it  over  all 
the  institutions  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  a  petition  to 
that  House  were  to  say  that  any  measure 
were  thrown  out  by  the  votes  of  the  Scotch, 
or  the  Irish,  or  the  county  Members,  he 
should  consider  it  irregular;  and,  on  the 
same  ground,  he  must  concur  in  thinking 
that  the  fixing  the  rejection  of  a  Bill  on 
any  particular  members  of  the  other 
House,  was  equally  objectionable. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  took  exactly  the  same  view 
of  the  case  which  he  did. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  after  the  opinion  deli- 
vered by  the  Speaker,  he  would  withdraw 
the  petition. 

Petition  withdrawn  accordingly. 

Religious  Prosecutions.]  Mr.  Hume 
said,  he  had  three  Petitions  to  present  to 
the  House,  praying  that  no  man  might  be 
prosecuted  on  account  of  Religious  Opin- 
ions. The  first  was  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Stockport;  the  second  from  Richard 
Carlile,  who  also  complained  of  the  hard- 
ship of  his  case,  in  being  imprisoned  for 
the  expression  of  his  opinions;  and  the 
third  was  from  the  Westminster  branch  of 
the  National  Union.  He  most  fully  con- 
curred in  the  prayer  of  the  Petitions.  No 
man  ought  to  be  punished  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions  on  religious  subjects. 
It  was  contrary  to  those  principles  of  reli- 
gious toleration  which  were  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  country. 

Mr.  Trevor  was  as  ready  to  admit  the 
principle  of  religious  toleration  as  any 
hon.  Member ;  but  he  thought  it  a  mistake 
to  include  within  that  principle  the  allow- 
ing^ men  to  publish  the  most  gross  and  re- 
volting blasphemies  with  impunity. 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  why  did  not  the  hon. 
Member  carry  his  principle  further,  and 
again  kindle  the  fires  of  Smithfield  ?  for 
certainly,  the  principle  which  he  avowed, 
of  punishing  any  man  who  dift'ered  from 
him,  and  who  expressed  that  difference  in 
wortls  or  in  writing,  might  extend  so  far. 
The  hon.  Member  could  not  call  that  tole- 
ration which  would  induce  him  to  fasten 
to  the  stake  those  who  differed  from  him 
on  religious  opinions.  The  principle  which 
he  avowed  would  go  that  length. 

Mr.  Trevor  repeated,  that  lu»  was  not 
opposed   to   religious  toleration,   but  lie 


could  not  extend  it  to  a  public  denial  of 
all  religion  accompanied  with  gross  blas- 
phemy. As  to  the  hoQ.  Member's  infer- 
ences from  his  (Mr.  Trevor's)  opinions,  be 
treated  them  with  the  coo  tempt  they 
merited. 

Colonel  Torrens  asked  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber whether  Christianity  did  not  rest  on 
evidence,  and  could  that  evidence  bemide 
stronger  by  the  infliction  of  punishment 
on  those  who  denied  it,  or  be  weakened 
by  the  admission  of  free  discussion  ? 

Mr.  7rct;or  thought  that  religion  wanted 
no  support  but  that  of  its  own  truth.  He 
had,  however,  said,  and  he  would  repeat 
it,  that  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Taylor  would  be  productive  of  the  moit 
injurious  consequence  to  the  lower  classcL 

Mr.  Protheroe  said,  he  had  some  peti- 
tions to  present  on  this  subject.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  would  not  punish  a  man 
for  his  religious  opinions ;  but,  as  the  mat- 
ter  had  been  represented  to  him,  Mr. 
Taylor  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  inde- 
cent conduct,  which  the  State  had  a  right 
to  take  notice  of.  If  these  representations 
were  true,  he  could  only  hope,  for  Mr. 
Taylor's  own  sake,  that  he  had  been  out 
of  his  mind  at  the  time  he  was  guilty  of 
such  conduct.  He  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  that  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice  had  not  acted 
with  judgment  in  their  prosecutions,  bat 
had  awakened  in  every  instance  the 
public  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  in- 
dividuals against  whom  they  directed  their 
attacks. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  if  Mr.  Taylor 
had  been  left  to  himself,  he  would  Ion; 
ago  have  ceased  to  excite  any  interest  in 
the  public  mind.  He  wished  that  had 
been  the  case,  and  in  order  to  attain  that 
desirable  end,  he  recommended  the  Go- 
vernment to  adopt  the  course  pursued  by 
a  late  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State,  who, 
when  he  found  that  the  continued  impri- 
sonment of  Mr.  Carlile  produced  a  de- 
gree of  sympathy  on  his  behalf  and  pro- 
cured that  individual  large  subscriptioof, 
released  him  at  once  from  the  imprison- 
ment that  had  operated  so  strongly  in  hii 
favour  with  the  public. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  the  hon.  member  for 
Bristol  was  not  very  charitable,  if  be 
thought  because  a  man  might  be  mad  he 
ought  to  be  locked  up  in  a  dungeon.  He 
(Mr.  tlunt)  had  no  doubt  that  the  peraoa 
in  question  would  soon  either  become  letlly 
insane,  or  die  under  such  treatment. 
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Mr.  Phillip  Howard  said,  he  thought 
Mioisters  had  acted  with  a  sound  discre- 
tion with  regard  to  this  person  ;  certainly 
it  was  not  prudent  to  draw  such  people 
from  obscurity  unnecessarily,  but  there 
were  particular  cases,  and  this  was  one  of 
them,  where  blasphemy  could  not  be 
overlooked. 

Mr.  Mabcrlij  said,  it  would  be  much 
Oiore  convenient  it*  any  hon.  Member 
thought  Ministers  deserved  censure  tor 
their  conduct  towards  this  man,  to  bring  a 
specific  motion  before  the  House,  when  it 
could  be  properly  dealt  with,  rather  than 
raise  continually  tbese  incidental  discus- 
sions. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  a  man  ought  not  to 
be  subjected  to  punishment  for  his  opin- 
ions; but  at  the  same  time  he  thought  the 
effect  of  these  opinions  required  to  be  re- 
medied by  the  law.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
the  duty  of  Government  to  protect  both 
the  religion  and  the  morality  of  the 
country. 

Petitions  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Dismissal  of  Earl  Howe.]  Mr. 
Trevor  rose  to  put  a  question  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  on  the  subject  of  the 
dismissal  of  a  noble  Lord  from  his  ap- 

GMnCment  of  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen, 
e  had  put  a  question  on  this  subject  a 
few  days  ago  to  the  noble  Lord,  the  Pay- 
roaster  of  the  Forces,  and  that  noble  lx)rd 
had  stated  that  Earl  Howe  had  tendered  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted.  He  had 
since  received  a  letter  from  Earl  Howe, 
with  whom  he  had  not  the  honour  of  being 
personally  acquainted,  in  which  that  noble 
Earl  stated,  that  the  noble  Lord's  account 
of  the  transaction  was  inconsistent  with 
the  real  facts  of  the  case.  That  letter  ho 
now  held  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  was  au- 
thorized by  the  noble  Lord  to  make  any 
use  of  it  he  thought  proper,  he  would  read 
it  to  the  House :  — 

^  Gopsal,  Athentom;  Oct.  16. 
''Sir — Although  I  iiave  not  the  honour  of 
four  acquaintance,  I  am  certuin  you  will  par- 
ion  tlie  liberty  I  take  in  makins^  a  few  obser- 
rations  on  a  question  which  the  papers  of 
resterday  fnentioncd  to  have  been  put  by  you 
m  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  my  dis- 
missal from  the  Queen's  household.  If  the 
mswer  Lord  John  Russell  is  reported  to  have 

r'ven  in  The  Timet  is  the  one  lie  really  made, 
mast  say  his  Lordship  made  a  statement  at 
lirect  rariance  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
vhieh  are  these :— 
^  In  the  month  of  May  last,  and  for  the 
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second  time,  I  submitted  to  his  Majesty  my 
intention  of  opposing  the  Reform  Bill,  and  my 
perfect  readiness  to  resign  my  situation  as 
Chamberlain  to  the  Queen,  at  any  moment 
that  he  might  be  pleased  to  fix  on.  I  received, 
in  reply,  a  most  gracious  command  to  retain 
my  office,  and  a  distinct  recognition  of  my  pri- 
vilege of  being  perfectly  independent  of  any 
Government,  from  the  circumstance  of  my 
being  in  her  Majesty^s  household.  My  having 
offered  to  resign  again  was  out  of  the  question, 
as  I  was  allowed,  by  the  King's  own  commu- 
nication, to  act  and  vote  exactly  as  I  pleased. 
Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  positive  request  of 
Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  to  the  King  for 
my  removal,  in  consequence  of  my  vote  the 
other  nigiit,  has  been  the  cause  of  my  being 
no  longer  in  her  Majesty's  household.  I  feel 
that  it  is  but  common  justice  to  my  own  cha- 
racter to  make  this  statement,  and  to  give  you 
full  authority  to  make  whatever  use  of  it  you 
like,  except  the  insertion  of  it  in  the  public 
papers.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  faithful 
aud  obedient  servant,  *'  Howe. 

**TlieIlon.  A.  Trevor." 

He  felt  it  necessary,  actin<^  on  this  occa- 
sion as  he  had  on  the  former,  without  any 
communication  with  the  noble  Lord  as  to 
the  course  which  he  might  think  proper  to 
take,  to  put  a  question  to  his  Majesty's 
Government,  lie  did  so  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  the  noble  Lord  who  had  been  re- 
moved from  his  appointment.  The  ques- 
tion which  he  wished  to  put  was,  whether 
Lord  Howe  had  not  been  dismissed  from 
the  situation  of  Chamberlain  to  her  Ma- 
jesty in  consequence  of  the  vote  that  he 
had  given  on  the  Reform  Bill,  notwith- 
standing the  assurance  that  had  been 
made  to  him  by  his  Majesty  that  he  might 
vote  on  that  question  as  he  pleased  ? 

Lord  AUliorp  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber and  tl^  House  must  be  aware,  that 
the  removal  of  any  individual  from  any 
appointment  in  the  household  of  their 
Majesties  was  made  in  the  undisputed 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  to  remove 
or  retain  any  individual  at  pleasure.  It 
would  not  become  him,  therefore,  standing 
there  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  enter 
into  any  statement,  or  to  give  any  opin- 
ion, as  to  the  grounds  of  such  removal. 

Cholera  Morbi's.]  Sir  Richard  Ky- 
vyan  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  Vice- 
Piesident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Cholera  Morbus.  It  was 
known  that  this  fatal  disorder  had  appeared 
at  Hamburgh,  within  thirty-six  hours' 
voyage  by  steam  to  this  country,  and  he 
was  desirous  of  Icamiog  whether  Got em-^ 
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mcnt  had  received  any  official  information 
of  that  circumstance?  and  whether,  as  the 
disease  hud  now  only  to  cross  the  German 
Ocean,  any  additional  measures  of  quar- 
antine had  been  taken  against  it?  It 
seemed  an  unfortunate  mistake,  that  the 
violence  of  the  Cholera  Morbus  was  at- 
tenuated by  crossing  the  sea  ;  and  it  was 
known,  that  when  it  was  conveyed  from 
Calcutta  to  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of 
France,  it  was  felt  in  those  islands  with 
the  greatest  severity.  There  was  every 
reason  to  fear  that  it  would  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  country ;  and  if  so,  he 
hoped  steps  would  be  taken  to  isolate 
places  infected,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  the  disorder.  He  had  adverted  to 
the  subject  prior  to  the  prorogation,  in 
hopes  that  the  attention  of  the  people 
would  be  directed  to  it.  They  would  them- 
selves be  the  best  guardians  and  conserva- 
tors of  the  public  health  ;  and  ought,  im- 
mediately a  place  was  attacked,  to  insist 
that  a  circle  should  be  drawn  round  it. 

Mr.  Poulctt  Thomson  said,  in  reply  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  hon.  Baronet, 
that  in  the  course  of  last  week,  the  Govern- 
ment had  received  information,  though 
not  of  an  oflicial  character,  that  the 
Cholera  Morbus  had  reached  Hamburgh. 
Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  tliis  intelli- 
gence, the  Government  issued  orders 
in  forcing  a  more  strict  quarantine  with 
respect  to  all  vessels  coming  from  Ham- 
burgh, and  had  directed  further  precau- 
tionary measures  to  be  taken  with  regard 
to  vessels  coming  from  any  part  of  the 
coast  lying  between  the  north  of  Denmark 
and  Rotterdam.  All  vessels  arriving  cither 
from  Hamburgh,  or  from  any  port  within 
the  district  he  had  just  described,  would 
be  subjected  to  new  regulations.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  Government  had  thought 
it  adviseable  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  had  recommended  the 
different  authorities  in  the  country,  both 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  to  use  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  k«ep  the  disease  out  of 
their  respective  districts,  or,  should  it  ap- 
pear, to  prevent  its  spreading.  He  pcer- 
fectlv  acrreed  in  the  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Baronet  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
From  all  the  accounts  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, it  appeared  to  him  quite  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  the  nature  of  the  C'holiTa 
Morbus  was  much  aft'ected  by  a  sea  pas- 
sage. \\\\  had  hitherto  been  able  to  keep 
this  dreadfid  disease  entirely  out  of  the  | 


country  by  the  employment  of  prectn- 
tionary  measures,  and  he  trusted  that  ve 
should  be  able  to  do  so  for  the  fatttiv: 
though  the  disease  undoubtedly  be- 
came more  formidable  as  it  approached 
those  shores  with  which  this  country  was 
in  the  habit  of  frequent  commiinicalioD. 
Should,  in  any  instance  the  disease  be  b- 
troduced,  it  would  depend,  in  a  ^t 
measure,  on  the  exertions  of  the  people 
themselves  on  its  first  appearanca  to  cfaerk 
its  progress.  The  recommendations,  whiek 
he  had  already  stated  the  Goterninent  bad 
issued  to  the  different  authorities  io  the 
country,  contained  a  statennen  t  of  those  pf^ 
cautionary  measures  which  GovcmiDeit 
thought  it  desirable  should  be  taken,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  carried 
strictly  into  eflect,  they  would,  if  the 
disease  should  unfortunately  appear  iothii 
country,  check  its  progress,  if  not  eatiielT 
confine  it  to  the  place  of  its  fhvt  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  there  were  do 
precautionary  measures,  not  even  the  es-  j 
tnblishment  of  a  coast  guard,  to  which  he  | 
should  object,  for  the  purpose  of  keepioj,' 
this  dreadful  disease  out  of  the  coDotri. 
Its  effect  was  more  calamitous  than  thit 
of  war  itself,  and  they  were  bound  to  do 
all  which  human  wisdom  prescribed  to 
preserve  the  country  from  its  ramgep. 
He  suggested  that  a  cordon  should  be 
drawn  round  those  districts  where  the 
disease  should  break  out. 

Mr.  Hume  aaked  whether  there  was  any 
medical  person  at  Hamburgh,  appointed 
by  Government  to  watch  the  disease,  ssd 
make  a  report  on  its  peculiar  nature  ? 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  tbat»bea 
the  Cholera  Morbus  broke  out  in  Roaiia, 
Government  despatched  two  medical  Rwo 
to  Petersburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  is- 
quiring  into  the  nature  of  that  dissiie* 
Those  gentlemen  had  left  Petersburgh,  and 
had  arrived  at  Hamburgh,  and  would  Ix- 
ward  any  information  tliey  were  able  to 
obtain  connected  with  the  disease,  to  the 
Governmeut  at  home.  He  thought  it  > 
most  fortunate  circumstance  that  dioie 
gentlemen  were  able,  by  their  accidental 
presence  at  Hamburgh,  to  report  to  Go- 
vernment the  progress  of  the  disease  in 
that  place.  He  had  as  yet  recei?ed  no 
information  of  their  having  reached  Han- 
burgh,  but  in  all  probability  they  had 
arrived  there  by  this  time. 

Mr.  Trevor  said,  he  had  receifed  cooi- 
municatioiis  ^m   Northuniberlaiid»  ci- 
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pressiDg  considerable  alarm  on  the  subject 
of  the  Cholera  Morbus. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  'suggested  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  whether, 
•sail  persons  coming  from  Hamburgh  must 
perform  quarantine,  it  would  not  be  ad- 
viseable  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  steam 
navigation. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  thought  that  that 
object  could  be  effected  of  itself,  without 
any  official  regulations  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  observed,  tiiat  a 
▼euel  after  remaining  twenty-one  days  in 
quarantine,  had  worked  its  way  up  to 
London  and  discharged  a  cargo  of  rags. 
He  thought  that  if  there  had  been  any  in- 
fection in  the  rags,  it  could  not  have  been 
got  rid  of  in  the  course  of  twenty-one  days. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  that  the  im- 
portation of  rags  coming  from  infected 
places,  was  now  prohibited. 

Mr.  Hunt  advised  the  Government  to 
take  the  duty  off  soap.  The  poor  classes 
woald  then  be  able  to  keep  themselves 
clean;  and  cleanliness  would  be  found  the 
best  preventive  of  Cholera  Morbus. 

•  Bankruptcy  Court  Bill.]  Lord 
Althorp  moved  the  third  reading  of  this 
Bill. 

Mr.  Warhurton  begged  to  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  whether  the  three 
Commissioners  of  the  Sub-division  Court 
must  be  unanimous?  hitherto,  the  practice 
had  been,  that  a  majority  of  opinions  was 
regarded  as  decisive. 

The  Attorney 'General  said,  the  practice 
would  be  continued,  and  the  opinions  of  a 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  be  con- 
sidered decisive. 

Mr.  Warhurton  said,  he  wished  to  make 
one  or  two  further  remarks.  He  under- 
stood a  certain  amount  was  to  be  paid 
when  a  dividend  was  declared  ;  he,  there- 
fore,  begged  to  suggest,  whether  a  certain 
rate  per  cent  would  not  be  more  ad- 
▼iicable?  again,  he  wished  to  know,  whether 
the  official  Assignees  would  be  allowed  to 
act  as  auctioneers  I 

Tht  Attorney 'General  sM,  with  regard 
to  the  first  point  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  a  clause  was  prepared  whirh 
he  hope<l  would  meet  his  views ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  second,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Bill  to  prevent  the  oBiciul  Assignees 
from  acting  as  auctioneers. 

Sir  Charles  H>^/i err// said,  that  arrange- 
ment  %rould  be  an  excellent  one.   It  would 

ika  the  new  Court  an  auction  mart,  and 


the  Judges  and  Registrars  might  be  very 
beneficially  employed  as  puffers. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  intended  to  introduce 
a  clause  into  the  bill  to  render  the  case  of 
each  of  the  existing  Commissioners,  with 
respect  to  compensation,  subject  to  in- 
quiry. He  also  stated  his  objections  to 
giving  the  Judges  appointed  under  the 
bill  any  superannuation  allowance. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  case  of 
each  individual  Commissioner,  with  re- 
spect to  compensation,  would  be  taken 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Treasury, 
and  decided  on  according  to  its  own 
merits.  That  was  the  principle  upon 
which  compensation  was  now  given.  With 
respect  to  the  retiring  allowances  to  the 
Judges,  he  had  already  stated  his  own 
opinion — and  he  was  inclined  to  maintain 
that  opinion — that  persons  appointed  to 
judicial  situations  ought  to  be  allowed  re- 
tiring pensions  ;  or  else  they  might  keep 
their  oHices  when  they  were  too  old  pro- 
perly to  discharge  the  duties.  But  he  had 
since  communicated  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor on  the  subject ;  and  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord  considered,  that  the  principle 
upon  which  the  hon  member  for  Middle- 
sex had  urged  his  objection  to  their  re- 
tiring pensions,  was  unanswerable.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  said,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  person  to  lay  by  part  of 
his  income  for  support  in  his  old  age,  the 
more  particularly  when  his  income  was 
not  variable,  but  fixed.  No  clause  with 
respect  to  compensation  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill,  because  the  general 
act,  relating  to  compensation,  did  not 
apply  to  judicial  offices. 

Mr.  Wrangham  said,  he  regretted  that 
so  many  personal  remarks  were  mixed  up 
with  this  question.  Those  who  felt  it 
their  duty  to  oppose  the  Bill,  were  de- 
scribed as  factious.  Such  language  was  as 
painful  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
as  it  was  unbecoming  to  those  who  used  it 
—  he  admitted  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system,and  was  willing  to  remedy  them;  but 
he  did  not  think  that  the  Bill  would  effect 
any  improvement.  The  principle  defects 
of  the  present  system  were,  the  great  num- 
ber of  tribunals,  the  number  of*  Judges 
in  them,  and  that  they  were  not  constantly 
open.  These  evils  could  be  reached  only 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  Judges,  and 
making  them  sit  continually  without  any 
adjournment.  The  Bill,  in  fact  proceeded 
parti  v  upon  that  principle,  bat  it  aid  not  di- 
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minisli  the  number  of  tribunals,  for  it  es- 
tablished a  Court  of  Review,  which  he 
held  to  be  unnecessary.  He  thought 
that  the  Judges  of  the  Division  Courts 
might  have  occasional  meetings  in  larger 
numbers,  and  perform  the  duties  assigned 
to  the  Court  of  Review.  Again,  he  looked 
with  some  fear  at  the  new  Bankruptcy 
Court  being  independent  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  on  account  of  the  intricacy 
and  importance  of  some  of  the  questions 
which  were  occasionally  to  be  decided ;  and 
he  thought  there  was  some  danger  in 
leaving  the  power  of  deciding  these  to  a 
tribunal  of  inferior  importance.  Of  course 
that  could  not  be  attended  by  the  first 
advocates,  and  the  suitors  must  experi- 
ence disadvantages  on  that  account.  Even 
allowing  a  Court  of  Review  to  be  neces- 
sary, he  had  heard  no  reason  for  appoint- 
ing four  Judges  to  preside  in  it.  One  he 
thought  would  be  sufficient,  and  this  had 
been  so  evident  to  the  framers  of  the  Bill, 
that  they  had  provided  other  duties  for 
these  Judges,  besides  performing  the  duties 
of  the  Court  of  Review.  It  was  arranged, 
therefore,  that  they  should  act  separately  as 
Commissioners,  and  preside  over  the  trial  of 
issues.  With  regard  to  these  parts  of  their 
duties  if  they  were  to  preside  only  as  Com- 
missioners, they  ought  to  be  paid  as  such, 
and  not  as  Judges;  andas  to  their  presiding 
over  trials,  the  three  main  sources  of 
issues  would  by  the  very  provisions  of  the 
Bill  itself,  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  Freshfield  said,  upon  this  last  oc- 
casion he  must  protest  against  that  part 
of  the  measure  which  appointed  official 
assignees.  The  consequence  of  it  would 
be  that  no  respectable  creditor  would  act 
as  assignee  with  them,  and  that  frauds 
which  were  now  discovered  would  remain 
undetected,  as  the  official  assignee  could 
have  no  interest  in  bringing  them  to  light. 
Another  consequence  of  their  appointment 
would  be,  that  Commissions  of  Bank- 
ruptcy from  Bristol,  Manchester,  aud  other 
places,  would  cease  to  be  worked  in  Lon- 
don to  avoid  the  additional  expense  that 
would  accrue  to  the  estate  from  their  per 
centage  being  paid  out  of  it  in  addition  to 
other  charges.  The  little  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Review  would  have  to  do 
would  be  still  further  reduced  by  the  di- 
minution of  bankrupt  cases  worked  in 
London,  and  the  Chancellor  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  be  but  little  relieved;  for  they 
would  still  have  to  attend  to  all  questions 
connected  with  country  bankruptcies.  He 


believed,  as  the  Bill  now  stood,  it  would  be 
found  impracticable  in  several  points.  At 
present  he  would  only  allude  to  one,  and 
that  was,  that  the  Bank  of  England  nei- 
ther could  nor  would  undertake  some  of 
the  duties  and  charges  which  the  Billcoa- 
tcmplated.  He  recommended  this  point 
at  least  to  the  serious  attention  of  the 
noble  Lord. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  since 
he  had  practised  in  Westminster-hall,  he 
never  remembered  any  Bill  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  so  pregnant  with  mlicliief 
and  danger  as  the  present  measure.  The 
Tory  party  had  been  accused  of  being 
hostile  to  all  Reform,  and  had  been  de- 
scribed as  '<  factious."  "  To  that  he  wonld 
simply  say,  they  had  made  many  reforms  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  tod 
that  they  had  proceeded  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  after  due  inquiry.  He  could 
by  no  means  give  the  same  credit  to  the 
author  of  this  measure.  He  hoped  it  wonU 
be  the  last  attempt  at  the  emendation  of 
the  law  which  would  ever  proceed  firom 
the  same  quarter  from  which  this  had 
originated.  He  took  leave  of  the  Bill 
with  the  prediction  that  the  Bankruptcy 
Courts  would  not  endure  long. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

HOUSE  OF    LORDS. 
Wednesday^  October  19,   1831. 
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MriruTBS.]    Bills.    Reid  a  Uiird  (iroe  and 
I.ands ;  Inclosurc;  (Standing  Ord«n  nupoidad). 

Petitions  presenttsd.    By  two  Noklb  i^npg^ 
tholic  Inhabitants  of  Moycullen  for  Uie 
Galway  Frandiise  to  CaUmlios,  and  from  llie 
Silvcrston,  in  fiivour  of  the  Refbnn  BUI. 


Coal  Trade.]  Lord  WharndiffemA^ 
that  he  had  learnt  that  a  conversatioo  had 
taken  place  in  their  Lordships'  House  t 
few  days  ago,  upon  the  third  reading  of  ihe 
Appropriation  Bill,  in  which  a  noble  frieod 
of  his  had  taken  occasion  to  say  spmethin; 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  recent 
removal  of  the  Coal  duties.  His  nobk 
friend  had  complained  that  the  resahof 
the  measure  of  removing  the  duties  wis,  to 
occasion  a  very  considerable  loss  to  tbe 
revenue,  without  any  corresponding  benefit 
to  the  consumer.  He  stated  that  tbe 
price  of  coals  to  the  consumer  vat 
only  2$.  less,  and  that  the  difiereooe 
hetwcen  that  and  the  6s.  of  duty  removed 
must  ^o  into  ^ome  other  pockets.  He 
(Lord  Wharncliflfe)  was  anxious  that  the 
coal-owners  should  stand  clear  jvilh  ihe 
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public,  and  he  could   assure  the  House, 
that  if  the  public  did   not  benefit  to  tlie 
full  extent  of  the  duties  removed,  the  coal- 
owners  were  by  no   means   benefitted  by 
the  difference,  which   had  not  gone   into 
their  pockets.      The  prices  of  coals  at 
Newcastle  and  Sunderland  were  precisely 
the   same  now   as  they  were   before  the 
duties  were  removed;  and  in  point  of  fact, 
the  coal-owners  were    losers    instead  of 
gainers.     When   the   tax  was  taken  off, 
the  stock  in  London  was  extremely  low,  in 
consequence  of  the  anticipation  generally 
entertained   that  the  tax   would   be   re- 
duced.   The    coal-owners    continued    to 
snpply  the    market  as   usual   for  a   few 
weeKS,  when  the  workmen  at  the  pits  see- 
ing a  favourable  opportunity,  struck  for 
an  increase  of  wages,  and  they  kept  the 
pits  for  seven  weeks   uii worked ;  so  that 
coals  were  actually  imported   into  New- 
castle in  order  to  keep  the  different  steam- 
engines  at  work.     This  had  ended  in  an 
increase  of  wages  to  the  amount  of  from 
ten  to  fourteen  per  cent,  and  as  the  price 
of  coals  had  not  increased, the  coal-owners 
were  consequently  losers  to  this  extent.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  workmen  by  an  agree- 
ment among  themselves,  would  not  work 
beyond    earning   a  certain   sum   a   day. 
This  state  of  things  was  brought  on  un- 
doabtedly  from  one  of  those  combinations 
among  the  operatives,  which  caused  in- 
creased difficulties  every  day,  in  carryingon 
any  kind  of  trade  in  this  country.  The  result 
of  this  combination  among  the  colliers  was, 
that  the  coal-owners  could  not  supply  the 
markets  to  the  extent  of  making  up  their 
losses  sustained  by  the  increase  of  wages. 
He  would  only  add,  that  if  the  workmen 
were  allowed  to  proceed  as  they  at  present 
occasionally  did,   it   would  strike  at  the 
prosperity  of  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  the  country.     The  coal-owners,  it 
was  to  be   feared,  would   not   be  able  to 
supply  the  markets  adequately  with  coals 
until  next  spring,  if  they  had   to  con- 
tend witli   such  combinations ;  but  their 
inclinations  and   their  interest  both  in- 
duced them  to  furnish  an  ample  supply, 
as  the  [reduction  of  price  ought  to  cause 
an  increased  consumption  which  the  coal- 
owners  were  anxious  to  meet.     He  should 
move,    'Hhat  there   be   laid   before    the 
House  a  return  of  the  prices  in  the  Lon* 
doQ  markets  of  seaborne  coals,  from  the 
1st  of  February  to  the  17th  of  October, 
1831.'* 
Th^ 'ExA  o(  Fabnouth  had  understood 
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the  noble  Duke  to  have  said,  that  the 
public  had  not  derived  the  full  advantage 
of  taking  off  the  duties,  but  he  had  not 
understood  the  noble  Duke  to  say  by 
whom  the  benefit  had  been  reapea,  al- 
though the  presumption  was^  that  it  was 
the  coal-owners. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Bankruptcy  Court  Bill.]  The 
Lord  Chancellor f  in  moving  their  Lord- 
ships to  agree  to  the  Amendments  which 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  Bill  had  received 
in  the  other  House,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
state  to  their  Lordships  what  those 
Amendments  were.  The  first  was,  the 
disqualifying  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
from  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  this  he 
should  say  was  merely  supplying  what 
had  been  an  inadvertence  in  their  Lord- 
ships* House.  There  were  one  or  two 
alterations  in  the  Bill  which  were  of  little 
consequence,  but  he  should  open  to  their 
Lordships  what  were  the  main  alterations 
which  had  been  made  in  the  Bill.  The 
machinery  for  compensating  persons  who 
were  to  lose  by  the  Bill,  was  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  those  who,  like  Lord 
Thurlow,  were  concerned  in  it,  and  their 
Lordships  could  have  no  objection  to  this 
clause  as  it  now  stood.  He  would  merely 
observe,  that  no  compensation  was  in  any 
case  to  be  given  in  the  lump,  but  only  ac- 
cording to  the  claims  of  each  individual. 
Theonlv  material  alteration  which  the  Bill 
had  undergone,  he  would  now  explain  to 
the  House.  He  had  stated  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
were  to  have  retiring  pensions  after  twenty 
years*  service.  They  were  now  to  have  no 
pensions,  and  it  was  in  his  opinion  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  give  learned  persons 
in  such  places  retiring  pensions.  If  a  man 
at  the  Bar  received  his  employment  by  the 
year,  he  had  a  precarious  income,  and  was 
subject  to  various  accidents.  He  might 
lose  his  health,  become  old,  or  might  lose 
his  business,without  any  fault  of  his,and  he 
must  be  exposed  to  every  accident,  physi- 
cal and  moral,  and  to  all  the  changes  which 
those  who  followed  the  profession  of  the 
law  so  well  knew  themselves  to  be  liable 
to.  For  these  reasons  every  man  of  pru- 
dence made  provision  for  his  family,  and 
when  he  came  upon  the  Bench  he  was 
generally  possessed  of  a  considerable  for- 
tune, lie  would  ask,  why  should  not  the 
Judges  make  provision  for  their  families^ 
either  by  laying  up  money,  or  by  njeans  of 
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that  moat  excellent  invention  of  life-assur-  | 
ance  ?  Why  should  not  a  man  with  n 
fixed  income  insure  his  life  as  well  as  a  man 
who  possessed  a  precarious  income  ?  In 
the  case  of  a  Judge,  he  could  not  sec  that 
there  was  any  necessity  for  a  retiring  pen- 
sion. If  it  should  be  found  that  the  effect 
of  this  doctrine  would  be  to  prevent  the 
getting  of  the  assistance  of  men  of  sufticient 
ability  and  experience  from  the  Bar,  or  if 
it  should  make  men  adhere  pertinaciously 
to  the  gains  of  office  after  they  were  unfit 
for  the  adequate  performanceof  their  duties, 
then  it  would  be  fit  that  their  Lordships 
should  again  send  the  Bill  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament ;  or  rather,  as  this 
was  a  money  clause,  it  would  be  fit  that 
the  other  House  should  of  itself  revise  this 
clause.  He  had  to  move  that  the  Amend- 
ments be  agreed  to. — Ordered  accord- 
ingly. 

Exchequer  Court — (Scotland.)] 
The  Duke  of  Bucclench  wished  to  know 
if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the  returns 
for  which  he  had  moved,  relative  to  the 
Exchequer  Court  of  Scotland,  they  were, 
"  An  account  of  the  number  of  cases  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  dis- 
tinguishing undefended  causes,  causes 
tried,  defended  causes  tried,  and  causes 
compromised  without  any  trial,  for  the  last 
five  years,  distinguishing  each  year. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  lay  the  papers  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House.  He  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  being  u])on  his  legs  to  advert 
to  an  observation  which  had  been  made 
relative  to  the  amendment  of  the  Bank- 
rupt-laws themselves.  A  Commission  had 
been  sitting  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  learned  Commissioners 
had  been  added  to  it,  In  lieu  of  those  who 
had  been  promoted  to  the  Bench.  The 
Commissioners  had  entered  into  the  most 
important  questions  of  law  —  such  as 
the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  and  the 
great  subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 
They  had  collected  a  vast  mass  of  the 
most  important  information  from  persons 
experienced  both  in  law  and  in  trade,  and 
they  had  examined  between  300  and  400 
persons,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to 
make  a  Report  which  would  be  the  founda- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  salutary  alterations 
which  ever  were  made  u[)on  such  great  and 
important  subjects.  He  had  been  asked 
whether  he  intended  to  abandon  the  plan 


of  local  jurisdictions — the  plan  of  making 
justice  more  cheap  and  more  accessible  to 
all  men.  He  would  aDtwer,  that  be  in- 
tended to  adopt  the  salutary  suggestion 
of  the  present  Chief  BaroD,  and  to  rabnit 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Legal  Inquiry  the 
whole  question  of  those  local  courts  for  the 
purposeof  its  undergoing  the  most  thorough 
investigation.  In  six  months  or  len,  a 
very  important  Report  would  be  made 
from  the  Commissioners  upon  the  subject 
of  the  local  court  jurisdiction. 

The  Earl  of  Ilardwicke  begged  toa»k  his 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  whether  it  was  his 
intention  to  make  any  improvement  in  the 
laws  res[>ecting  creditors  who  avoided  the 
payment  of  their  just  debts  by  leaviag  the 
country,  and  residing  abroad.  He  now 
knew  a  person  who  resided  at  Boalagne 
for  this  purpose,  though  he  regularly  re- 
ceived an  income  of  800/.  a  quarter,  from 
his  property  in  this  kingdom. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  sM^  that  the  subject 
which  the  noble  Earl  had  mentioned  vas 
one  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  it 
had  received  a  due  consideration  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Law  Inquiry.  It  wosld 
be  a  very  imperfect  arrangement  which  did 
not  provide  for  cases  such  as  the  noble 
Earl  had  mentioned.  He  (the  Lord  Chtn- 
cellor)  abstained  from  stating  the  principle» 
upon  which  the  Commissioners  had  pro- 
ceeded ;  but  he  would  say,  that  a  more 
shameful,  scandalous  state  of  the  lav 
could  not  possibly  exist,  than  that  of 
which  persons  could  avail  thcniselfts  bv 
going  abroad,  or  living  within  the  rules  of 
the  King's  Bench,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
payment  of  their  debts.  He  hitttelf 
knew  a  man  of  8,000/.  a-vear  who  lived 
in  the  rules  in  order  to  avoid  his  crediton. 
The  expenses  of  law  proceedings,  those  of 
the  Insolvent  Court,  the  discharge  of  pri- 
soners, the  expenses  of  debtors  while 
in  gaol;  and  those  of  collecting  debts, 
amounted  altogether  to  600,000/.  a-}fcsr, 
and  all  this  was  abstracted  from  the  fuodsof 
the  creditors.  In  addition  to  this  the  son 
of  1 10,000/.  a-year  was  spent  in  justifying 
bail.  If  the  Report  of  the  Coramissioa  <tf 
Law  Inquiry  was  attended  tOj  this  sum  of 
between  700,000/.  and  800,0001.  Wrjeu 
would  be  thus  swept  away  from  such  a 
useless  direction,  and  added  to  the  fond 
for  the  payment  of  creditors. 

Viscount  Melville  wished  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  making  an  observation  ortvo 
on  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotknd. 
The  reason  why  so  small  a  nomberof  < 
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were  decided  in  thatCourl  was,  the  s\stcm 
^Opted  of  trying  sucli  catises  in  inferior 
Courts  where  it  was  usual  to  compound 
for  penalties :  when  prosecutions  were 
instituted,  the  defenders  were  induced  to 
enter  itito  compositions,  and  to  pay  a  com- 
position for  the  penalties,  in  order  to  save 
expenses.  That  was  the  cause  of  so 
little  business  being  done  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  That  power  of  compounding 
was  one  which  ought  not  to  be  intrusted 
to  iin  inferior  Court,  but  ought  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  highest  law  officers  bf 
the  Crown.  That  was  a  system  which  had 
grown  up  of  late  years. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  the  same 
system  of  compromise  in  revenue  causes 
preyaiied  very  much  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer here  also.  The  Crown  neither 
SVC  nor  received  costs  ;  and  it  was  often 
»ught  adviseable  to  compromise.  The 
revenue  causes  occupied  but  a  very  small 
portion  comparatively  of  the  Knglish 
Court  of  Exchequer,  the  Judges  of  wjiich 
tried  other  causes,  and  went  the  circuits. 
The  Scotch  Court,  on  the  contrary,  was 
entirely  confined  to  revenue  causes.  The 
returns  called  for  by  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch)  extended  only  to  the 
number  of  causes  tried  in  the  Scotch 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  each  year  during 
the  last  five  years.  If  the  noble  Duke 
pleased,  this  might  be  extended  to  twenty 
years. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  said,  he  should 
be  happy  to  attend  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 

A  return  was  accordingly  ordered  of  the 
number  of  causes  tried  in  the  Scotch  (^'ourt 
of  Exchequer  in  each  year  during  the  la-<t 
twenty  years,  distinguishing  between  those 
compromised  and  those  not  compromised. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday ,  October  19,  1831. 

Mf inrm.]    Bills.    Ycstrin  t  Lcirdu  Amcndmont  agreed  to. 

IMiifM  ordcrtd.    On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Hunk,  th«  number 

of  PgioiM  Imprisoned  for  OfTencei  against  the  Game 


MUttom  |>wenlcd.  By  Mr.  Evax:<,  from  the  Jom^eymen 
Stecauken  of  Northsraptoo,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Tax  on 
Ncmp^em:— By  Mr.  nu>f  B.  from  Uou.wholderfiof  ( 'lurk- 
cnwcU,  tm  a  Repeal  of  the  Uouw  and  Wimlow  Tax ;  fVom 
at  iMilvkfaud  oonflncd  in  the  King'*  Beiieh  Prison, 
a^nrnt  the  Law  of  Arrest  for  Debt;  from  the  Inhabitants 
uf  Chichester  for  the  abc^tion  of  the  Pension  List 

Tithes— Prescription.]  Mr.  Uvmc 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  land-owners 
of  Nether  Staveley  and  Over  Staveley, 
for  •  limitttioQ  of  time  beyond  which  no 


ri^ht  to  tithes  in  kind  could  be  claimed. 
The  petitioners  stated,  ihat  for  the  last 
250  years  the  lands  in  their  parishes 
had  been  exempt  from  tithes,  except  upon 
wheat,  for  which  they  paid  a  modus.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  right  to  levy  tithes  in 
kind  upon  the  whole  land  had  been  chn'med, 
and  legal  proceedings  taken  to  enforce  it. 
He  very  much  resetted  that  the  bill  which 
had  been  proposed  on  the  subject  of  Pre- 
scription, and  which  would  have  put  an 
end  to  so  monstrous  an  evil,  had  not  been 
passed. 

Mr.  Warhurton  thought  that  any  future 
measure  introduced  on  this  subject  here- 
after should  be  retrospective  in  its  opera- 
tion, because  in  the  interval  many  claims 
would  be  made,  and  these  would  be  the 
cause  of  much  expensive  and  vexatious 
litigation. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  regretted  the  loss 
of  the  former  bill  the  less,  as  he  considered 
it  very  objectionable  in  several  of  its  pro- 
visions. One  clause  in  particular,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  a  right  reverend 
Prelate  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
was  so  exceedingly  obnoxious  that  he 
could  by  no  means  have  consented  to  it. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

IlnKORM. — Phtitions.]  Mr.  //wmc pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  Council  of  the 
Birmingham  Political  Union  respecting 
the  late  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
said  that  this  petition  had  been  sent  to 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  member 
for  Kerry,  and  he  presented  it  on  behalf  of 
that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  He 
took  that  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  Political  Unions. 
Much  had  been  said  upon  the  impropriety 
of  suMcriiic;  larc^c  bodies  of  men  to  assem- 
blc  together  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
effecting  a  common  object;  but  he  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  bodies  of  persons  so 
united  were  highly  useful,  because  they 
induced  the  people  to  seek  by  order,  rea- 
son, and  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  which 
might  otherwise  be  sought  by  riot,  violence, 
and  bloodshed.  If  there  had  been  a 
Political  I'nion  in  Derby,  or  in  Notting- 
ham, the  riots  which  had  disgraced  those 
places  never  would  have  taken  place.  In 
that  respect,  the  conduct  of  the  Political 
Union  at  Birmingham  deserved  the  appro- 
bation of  that  House.  In  that  town,  though 
the  feeling  was  as  strong  as  in  anv  other 
part  of  the  empire,  not  the  slightest 
tumult   had    occurred.     The    petitioners 
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thought,  that  if  this  measure  was  not  car- 
ried now — legally  and  by  the  existing 
authorities — a  larger  measure  would  ulti- 
mately be  carried  by  popular  force.  They 
expressed  their  hope  that  that  House  would 
address  his  Majesty,  entreating  him  to 
create  100  new  Peers,  with  a  view  to 
carry  the  measure.  They  remarked,  that 
the  House  of  Peers  had  rejected  the  Bill, 
and  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
pledged  themselves  to  support  the  mea- 
sure, in  consequence  of  which  the  two 
Houses  were  in  opposition  to  each  other ; 
and  that  it  was  not  possible  that  that  state 
of  things  should  continue  for  any  length 
of  time  without  the  country  being  plunged 
into  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin.  With 
the  feeling  of  regret  expressed  by  the 
Petitioners  he  most  fully  concurred,  but  he 
at  once  admitted  that  he  did  not  agree 
with  that  part  of  the  prayer  which  desired 
that  House  to  address  his  Majesty  to  create 
an  additional  number  of  Peers;  and  he 
did  so,  because  he  thought  that  such  a 
measure  at  this  moment  would  be  quite 
unnecessary  ;  for  he  had  little  doubt  that 
their  Lordships  would  see  the  feeling  of 
the  country  was  so  strongly  declared  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  that  thev  would  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  it.  The  petitioners  also 
expressed  their  hope  that  the  Parliament 
would  speedily  be  dissolved,  and  a  new 
one  chosen  on  the  principle  of  the  late 
Bill. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  it  was  rather  odd  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  in  pre- 
senting a  Petition,  should  denounce  the 
prayer  of  it.  He  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  respectability  of  many  members  of  the 
Birmingham  Union,  and  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  this,  because  the  remarks 
he  had  before  made  regarding  that  Union 
had  been  grossly  misrepresented.  He  had 
been  charged  with  desiring  to  have  it  put 
down.  All  that  he  had  done,  which  had 
given  rise  to  such  scandalous  misrepresent- 
ation, was,  to  contrast  the  conduct  of 
the  present  Government,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Birmingham  Political  Union 
had  held  up  their  hands  against  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  with  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  when  a  similar  proceeding 
took  place  at  Manchester.  In  that  instance 
the  people  were  cut  down  by  the  Yeo- 
manry. At  Birmingham  the  Union  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  Caovcrnment. 
He  believed,  however,  the  members  of  the 
Birmingham  Union  were  not  fairly  treated 
i^  this  petition  of  their  councili  because 


he  knew  they  desired  the  Vote  by  Ballot 
and  Annual  Parliaments.  He  wished  to 
recommend  a  resolution  passed  by  his  con- 
stituents to  the  consideration  of  the  House: 
it  was  to  this  effect,  "  We  rely  on  your 
Majesty's  known  firmness ;  we  implore 
your  Majesty  not  to  create  any  more 
Peers,  but  take  such  constitutional  mea- 
sures as  will  secure  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  which  can  alone  restore  this 
country  to  prosperity  and  happiness."  A 
similar  address  had  beeo  agreed  to  ai 
Manchester. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston  had  misunderstood  him ;  be  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  disapproved  of 
the  prayer  of  the  Petition,  but  that  he 
thought  it  unnecessary.  He  now  begged 
to  move  that  the  Petition  be  printed.  He 
was  ready  to  allow  that  it  contained  seve- 
ral very  strong  expressions  but  not  any 
that  made  it  objectionable,  so  far  as  print- 
ing it  was  concerned. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  said,  there  vere 
two  objections  to  the  petition,  which  he 
thought  would  prevent  its  being  received 
by  the  House.  The  first  was,  the  maooer 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  spoken  of;  and  the  next,  the 
way  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  was 
spoken  of  as  pledged  to  a  certain  course, 
which  put  them  in  opposition  to  the  House 
of  T/>rds,  and  from  which  course  it  was 
obviously  meant  to  be  imputed  they  could 
not  depart  without  violating  their  faith  to 
the  people.  The  petitioners  stated,  that 
they  saw  and  felt  that  great  and  importaot 
interests  were  endangered  by  the  obsti- 
nacy  of  one  or  two  hundred  individuals, 
who,  by  their  conduct,  had  justly  incurred 
the  indignation  of  the  country.  Again,  in 
another  part  of  the  petition,  it  was  suid, 
that  from  the  folly  and  obstinacy  of  a 
numerical  majority  of  the  upper  House  of 
Parliament,  a  meafture  had  been  lost  on 
which  depended  the  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  country.  He  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  these  were  proper  expressions  for 
a  Petition  addressed  to  any  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  He  wished,  also,  to  remark 
on  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  member 
for  ^Middlesex  with  respect  to  Political 
Unions.  That  hon.  Member  had  asserted, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  public 
peace  could  be  efiectually  maintained  wu 
l^y  these  Political  Unions.  He  would  tell 
that  hon.  Member,  that  that  was  the  way 
by  which  the  public  peace  was  overthrown. 
He  would  say,  God  defend  this  countiy 
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from  Political  clubs.  He  would  tell  the 
hon.  Member  what  soit  of  a  Parliament 
had  been  within  a  short  time  back  consti- 
tuted at  Naples  under  the  government  of 
these  Political  clubs.  He  was  there  him- 
self at  the  time,  and  he  could  speuk  posi- 
tifely  as  to  the  fact.  There  was  a  legis- 
lative body  in  existence,  every  member  of 
which  was  threatened  by  C'arbonari  Clubs 
if  he  did  not  speak  alid  act  in  a  certain 
way.  He  repeated,  that  he  hoped  he 
should  never  see  the  time  when  this  coun- 
try would  be  governed  by  Political  Unions. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  after  the 
observations  just  made  by  the  hon.  Baronet, 
he  could  not  abstain  from  saying  a  few 
words  on  the  subject.  He  was  not  aware 
that  these  Political  Unions  weje  either 
illegal,  or  unconstitutional,  or  improper. 
He  said  this,  because  he  was  himself  a 
member  of  a  Political  Union,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  he  was  laying  himself  open 
to  any  censure  on  that  account.  He 
thought  that,  instead  of  being  im])roper, 
they  were  both  justifiable  and  necessary : 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
people  of  England  to  show  theii  determi- 
nation to  obtain  a  remedy  for  that  scanda- 
lous state  of  corruption  which  existed  in 
the  system  of  the  election  of  IM embers  of 
that  House ;  and  which,  until  within  tiiese 
few  late  years,  no  man  had  ever  ventured 
to  have  the  face  to  say  was  defensible  in 
any  point  whatever.  Who,  he  wonld  ask, 
had  been  the'  occasion  of  these  Political 
Unions  P  They  had  arisen  out  of  tiie  piT- 
petual  denials  of  that  House  to  give  the 
people  their  due  share  in  what  was  called 
the  representation  of  the  people.  That 
was  the  cause  of  these  evils,  if  evils  they 
were ;  and  evils,  in  one  respect,  he  ad- 
mitted them  to  be  ;  out  tliev  were  attri- 
butable  entirely  to  such  persons  as  the 
hon.  Barone'i,  and  those  wlio  supported 
him.  The  present  Mirii>try  had  bro»»;_:ht 
in  this  Bill  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the 
people  taking  steps  of  such  a  nature,  and 
their  object  had  been  most  unhappily  de- 
feated. But  as  the  people  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  just  expectations,  were 
they  to  be  kept  from  expressing  their  dis- 
satisfaction ?  If  the  lan;iua;^e  they  used 
was  thought  too  strong,  he  could  not  but 
say  that  he  thought  it,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, very  excusable ;  and  that 
those  who  bv  their  conduct  hid  oera'^ionefj 
that  language  to  be  used,  were  the  last 
who  ought  to  find  fault  with  it.  Ever 
lince  h^  had  known  his  countrymen,  he 
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believed  it  had  always  been  considered 
their  right  freely  to  express  their  opinions 
on  the  whole  or  any  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Yet  now  the  doctrine  was  put  for- 
ward in  that  House,  that  strong  language 
from  the  people  was  not  to  be  there  en- 
dured. He  said,  on  the  contrary,  that 
sneh  a  doctrine  was  not  to  be  endured. 
The  attempt  to  stifle  the  free  expression  of 
just  complaints  would  promote  all  the 
evils  which  they  affected  to  dread.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  complained  of  Political  clubs 
indeed  :  why,  had  not  these  very  Gentle- 
men established  clubs  of  all  kinds?  They 
governed  Ireland  for  years  by  Orange 
clubs.  How  long,  too,  was  it  thought  an 
honour  to  belong  to  Brunswick  clubs? 
and  when  the  people  at  length  insisted  on 
a  measure  of  Reform,  and  the  Ministry  had 
the  honesty  to  bring  a  measure  of  Reform 
before  the  public,  whether  it  met  the  wishes 
of  every  one  man  in  the  country  he  would 
not  venture  to  sav  ;  and  there  was  no  man 
in  his  senses  who  would  expect,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Preston  seemed  to  do, 
that  it  should  meet  the  wishes  of  all;  it 
was  at  least  a  measure  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  all  men  were  consulted  ;  in  which 
men  of  ])ropprty  were  conciliated,  because 
the  value  of  their  property  was  for  the  first 
time  considered  in  the  system  of  Repre- 
sentation, and  in  which  all  men  saw  a 
probability  of  enjoying  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  of  exercising  it  freely  and 
honestly  ;  such  a  measure,  though  it  might 
not  satisfy  every  one  man  in  the  country, 
would  at  least  satisfy  all  men  of  modera- 
tion,  and  all  such  men  were  united  in  its 
support — but  when  an  honest  Administra- 
tion, for  the  iirst  time  in  the  history  of 
Government,  had  come  forward  with  a 
remedial  m'asure  of  that  sort,  and  de- 
mahded  support  from  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  most  provoking — so  provoking 
that  it  was  ditficult  to  keep  lan;;i:uap^ 
within  the  limits  of  the  rules  of  that  House, 
ditHcult  to  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of 
deconcy  and  propriety,  it  was,  he  repeated, 
most  provoking,  the  kini:  having  nobly  set 
himself  at  the  head  of  t'lc  Reformers, 
and  a  whole  people  sup]:>orting  the  Reform, 
that  a  few  persons  should  be  found  directly 
opposed  to  it,  and  that,  when  it  was  reject- 
ed, those  persons  should  expect  that  all  the 
world  would  bow  and  bend  to  their  will, 
and  consent  (pnr  tly,  at  their  good  pleasure, 
to  give  up  all  hope  of  what  every  honest 
man  was  convinced  was  necessary  for  the 

prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  countryt 
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He  defied  the  Government  to  go  on  without 
adopting  such  a  measure.  Suppose  the 
Ministers  had  been  silly  enough  to  shrink 
from  their  duty  to  a  most  brave  and  gene- 
rous Sovereign — to  shrink  from  their  duty 
to  the  public — suppose  they  had  done  this, 
then,  even  then,  he  would  ask,  if  they 
threw  up  the  reins  of  government,  who 
would  venture  to  take  the  conduct  of  the 
Cirovernment  except  upon  the  basis  of  this 
measure  of  Reform  ?  It  came  then  to 
this,  that  the  opposition  to  this  measure 
was  a  factious  opposition — an  opposition 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  the  Adminis- 
tration. He  was  the  more  convinced  of 
this  when  he  saw  those  Gentlemen  who 
began  with  opposing  all  attempts  at  Re- 
form admit,  at  last,  that  Reform  was  neces- 
sary, while  they  threw  in  the  way  of  every 
species  of  Reform  alt  sorts  of  obstacle,  and 
tried  to  veil  their  real  opposition  to  Reform 
under  an  affected  opposition  to  this  par- 
ticular measure.  Why,  even  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself  now  admitted  that 
some  Reform  was  necessary.  A  short  time 
since  it  was  not  so  with  the  noble  Duke, 
and  the  world  gave  him  credit  at  least  for 
manliness  and  courage  when  he  made  the 
declaration.  But  even  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  recede  from  the  point  of  absolute 
refusal  of  Reform.  He  found  himself  in 
a  false  position,  and  had  receded  from  the 
point  which  he  appeared  at  first  to  have 
taken  up  with  the  same  desperate  resolu- 
tion with  which  he  had  taken  up  his  po- 
sition at  Waterloo — a  position  from  which 
he  said  he  would  not  move,  and  which 
the  valour  of  our  brave  countrymen,  on 
whose  rights  they  were  now  deciding,  had 
enabled  him  to  maintain.  On  that  occa- 
sion his  resolution  was  nobly  justified  bv 
the  courage  of  the  men  whom  he  then  com- 
manded ;  but  oil  the  present  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  ground.  It  was  true  lie  had 
not  now  the  same  steady  troops  as  on  that 
occasion  ;  his  present  followers  fell  ofFfrom 
the  advanced  posts  to  which  he  had  ordered 
them,  but  which  tlicy  found  to  be  positions 
that  were  quite  untenable,  and  he  himself 
was  at  last  obliged  to  give  up  his  position 
and  effect  his  retreat.  But  what  was  the 
cause  of  all  tl:is  ?  It  was  the  strong  ne- 
cessity which  neither  he  nor  any  other  man 
could  resist.  It  was  clear  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  the  amelioration  of  grievances 
of  which  the  people  had  often  complained, 
— but  the  complaints  about  which  had 
hitherto  been  disregarded — but  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure  of  Reform— and  its 


adoption  could  only  be  secured  by  tbe 
people  giving  their  full  support  to  thoie 
Ministers  who  had  so  well  deserved  it  h; 
proposing  such  a  measure  for  parliamentiij 
adoption.  Let  them,  then,  give  their  con- 
fidence to  the  Ministry-^let  them  sbov 
that  they  were  convinced^  as  he  was,  tbit 
the  Ministers  would  not  abandon  the  datj 
they  owed  to  their  Sovereign  and  to  the 
people.  At  the  same  time  he  was  oeftiiB 
that  whatever  steps  were  lulopted  by  per- 
sons out  of  the  House,  they  were  adopled, 
not  with  a  view  to  dictate  to  the  Mittutry, 
but  to  shew  the  Ministry  that  they  ought 
not  to  shrink  from  completidg  the  gfeat 
work  they  had  begun,  and  to  prove  to 
them  and  to  their  opponents  that  that 
was  nothing  likely  to  throw  the  countn 
into  confusion  but  the  rejection  of  ths 
measure.  Every  one,  however,  wts  con- 
vinced that  the  measure  could  not  be 
finally  rejected ;  but  every  one  wts  ibo 
convinced,  that  to  enable  the  Ministers  td 
carry  it,  the  people  must  Kcalously  give 
them  their  support.  The  people  were  well 
inclined  to  do  so,  for  they  felt  how  nrach 
they  were  indebted  to  the  present  Mi- 
nisters, and  that  their  interests  reqniml 
them  to  give  Ministers  their  support;  ibr 
they  knew  that  the  country  would  aem 
be  settled  till  this  measure  was  adopted; 
and  they  did  not  despair,  for,  knowing  tbe 
general  feeling  of  the  people,  they  knew 
that  the  measure  could  not  long  he  re- 
sisted. And  who  were  those  who  milled 
it  ?  One  set  of  its  opponents  was  a  ptrcti 
of  intriguing  gentlemen  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town  ;  and  there  were  intriguing  Itdies, 
too,  '*  mighty  gossips  in  this  oar  conaMm- 
wealth,'*  whose  interference  in  such  mst- 
ters  was  a  thing,  he  must  say,  bilbetto 
unknown.  He  regretted  that  interfereoce, 
because  he  thought  that  when  ladies  ooee 
got  out  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  got  into 
the  political,  they  lost  much  of  the  b- 
fluence  they  would  otherwise  pn^rij 
possess ;  and  he  was  tempted  to  pass  opoa 
them  a  similar  judgment  to  that  whicb 
Mrs.  Peachum,  in  The  Beggar's  Opera, 
passed  upon  them.  Mrs.  Peachum  laid, 
*'  Women  are  bitter  bad  judges  in  cues  of 
murder  ;''  and  so,  he  said,  '*  Women  sit 
bitter  bad  judges  in  cases  of  politio-* 
For  himself  he  could  only  say,  that»coa- 
sidering  things  as  they  now  stood,  be 
could  almost  wish  the  Kings  in  past  tmm 
had  made  use  of  their  prerogative,  vd 
had  discontinued  to  send  Writs  to  decsiyed 
boroughs,  and  had,  at  the  same  ti 
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Writs  to  boroughs  that  had  p^rown  great 
and  flourishing.     If  that  prerogative  had 
been  used,  that  House  would  not  have 
been  in  the  situation  in  which  it  was  now, 
but  there  would  have  been,  as  it  were,  a 
daily   Reform,    suppressing    the  elective 
franchise  of  inconsiderable  boroughs,  and 
transferring  it  to  new  and  populous  and 
floorishing  towns.     The  King,  no  doubt, 
possessed  the  right  of  withholding  these 
Writs,  and  of  issuing  them  ;  and  had  that 
course  been  adopted  from  the  beginning, 
there  would  have  been  a  Reform  of  Par- 
liament which  would  not  have  required 
the  interference  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
Indeed,  be  was  almost  prepared  to  say, 
that  as  Reform  essentially  concerned  the 
privileges  of  that  House,  and  the  control 
over  the  public  purse  (a  control  of  which, 
OB  other  occasions,  they  were  so  jealous 
that  they  would  not  permit  the  other  House 
to  make  the  smallest  alteration  in  their 
money  bills — not  even  in  a  relaxation  of  the 
pablic burthens),  it  was  a  matter  with  which 
the  other  House  ought  not  to  interfere. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  House  of  Ix)rds  should 
thus  have  brought  themselves  into  a  situa- 
tion far  from  estimable,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country,  doing  themselves  no  good,  and 
ibrcing^  upon  the  minds  of  the  peopio  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  limits  of  their  privileges. 
He  wished  to  see  the  Constitution   pre- 
aerved ;  he  believed  it  wiis  an  excellent 
Constitution  in  practice ;  but  when  it  had 
been  corrupted,  it  should  be  purified  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  wished  to  sie  a  fair  and  free 
and  full  representation  of  the  people,  for 
that  was  part  of  the  Constitution ;  and  he, 
therefore,  did  regret  most  deeply,  tiiat  the 
Peers  should  have  opposed  themselvi's  to 
a  demand  which  was  made  by  the  whole 
people  of  England — namely,  t!)ut  a  mea- 
sure should  be  passed  to  secure  to  them 
their  constitutional   right  —  the  right  of 
controlling  the  public  purse.     What  did 
all  the  rant  about  Jacobinism  and  revolu- 
tion mean — what  did  it  come  to  but  this 
— that  those  who  ranted  thus  wished  still 
to  exclude  the  people  from   tlie  ri;;ht  he 
had  referred  to — the  rijcht  which  thev  now 
•ought  with  so  much  anxiety  ?     In  what 
was  passing  out  of  doors  he  saw  nothing 
to  alarm  men,  except  they  went  on  ex- 
asperating the  public  by  delay  and  refusal, 
till  the  public  would  no  longer  l)c  satisfied 
with  this  just,  rational,  and  effect ivc  mea- 
sure, but  would  be  determined  to   have 
more  than  their  warmest  friends  now  called 
on  the  opposite  party  to  grant.     They 


must  all  recollect  the  play  of  Henry  IV, ^ 
when  Hotspur,  Owen  Glendower,  and 
others,  were  engaged  in  portioning  out 
England.  In  that  scene,  Glendower  had 
taken  the  Trent  for  the  limit  of  his 
portion  ;  and  Hotspur,  thinking  it  would 
trench  too  much  upon  his  portion,  said — 

"  I'll  have  the  current  in  this  plac«  darom'd  up ; 
It  shall  not  wind  with  fluch  a  deep  indent, 
To  rob  me  of  co  rich  a  boitom  bare." 

Glendower,  of  course,  objected,  and  words 
ran  high  between  them ;  Hotspur  was  told 
he  should  not  anger  Owen  Glendower,  for 
Glendower  was  a  friend  ;  on  which  Hot- 
spur, with  true  English  feeling  exclaimed — 


(( 


I  Ml  give  thrice  so  much  land 


To  any  w«»ll-d(»Rorving  friend, 

Rut  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 

ril  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair.'' 

So  said  the  people  of  England  at  this 
moment.  They  would  recede  much  if 
they  were  satisfied  that  they  should  get 
what  thev  wanted,  and  what  they  had  a 
right  to  ask,  namely,  a  practical  control 
over  the  public  expenditure ;  but  if  that 
were  refused  them — if  friendliness  was 
dropped,  and  the  matter  became  one  of 
bargain,  they  would  •*  cavil  about  the 
ninth  part  of  a  hair."  In  his  opinion,  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  deserved  the  conH- 
dence  of  the  country ;  and  he  was  anxious 
to  impress  that  on  the  country,  for  they 
had  given  an  earnest  of  their  houest 
intentions,  and  confidence  in  them  would 
enable  them  to  follow  out  what  thev  had 
thus  begun,  while  a  ditferent  course  would 
but  impede  them  in  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  plan  of  Reform  they  had  laid 
before  the  country.  He  knew  it  might  be 
said  that  the  people  were  properly  jealous 
of  bestowing  their  unlimited  confidence ; 
hut  if  it  was  unwise  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment their  confidence  lest  they  might  bo 
I)etraye<l,  was  it  not  equally  unwise  to 
withhold  their  confidence  when  they  had 
•rocxl  grounds  for  yielding  it?  In  the 
conduct  of  all  matters  confidence  was 
nccessarN'.  In  this  instance  it  had  been 
C^iven,  and  it  should  not  now  be  withdrawn. 
What  greater  claim  to  confidence  could 
be  put  forward  by  any  Ministry  than  was 
put  forward  by  the  present  in  this  one 
measure  ?  What  they  proposed  was  a 
voluntary  act  of  theirs — they  had  embarked 
themselves  in  the  same  l>oat,  in  the  same 
vessel,  with  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  thev  had  identified  their  interests  with 
those  of  the  people.  They  were  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  Roman  army  which 
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went  out  to  conquer  their  neighbours,  the 
Samnites.  The  Roman  Consul,  who  had 
determined  not  to  retreat,  placed  his  army 
in  such  a  position,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  army  to  escape  from  a  victorious 
enemy,  and  they  had,  therefore,  no  alter- 
native but  to  conquer.  The  Roman 
Consul,  in  his  speech  to  his  soldiers,  told 
them,  that  the  contest  would  bo  desperate 
— that  they  would  have  to  combat  an 
enemy  equally  numerous,  equally  well 
disciplined,  equally  provided  with  arms, 
and  equally  full  of  coura|;e  with  them- 
selves ;  but  he  added,  that  they  had  one 
advantage — quod  maxima  et  ultima  erant 
necessitate  superiori.  That  was  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Ministers — by  necessity  alone 
they  would  be  compelled  to  be  victorious ; 
they  were  to  fall  or  stand  by  this  measure ; 
and  they  were  sure  of  victory,  for  they 
were  sure  of  the  public  sup|X)rt,  and  with 
that  support  they  could  not  fail.  He 
trusted  that  they  would  not  be  pressed  in 
any  way  to  promise  a  particular  line  of 
conduct.  *  lie  trusted  that  his  Majesty 
ind  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  be 
enabled  to  relieve  the  country  from  those 
di/Hculties  in  which  for  a  century  past  it 
had  been  involved,  and  that  they  would 
succeed  in  procuring  for  the  country  that 
representation,  without  which  it  was  in 
vain  to  hope  for  good  government  — 
without  which  a  good  Government  could 
not  go  on,  and  which  alone  would  be  able 
to  secure  the  public  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness. 

Mr.  Goulburn  was  surprised  at  the 
course  which  the  hou.  Baronet  had  taken 
on  this  occasion.  He  would  not,  however, 
follow  him  in  his  very  excursive  speech. 
It  was  a  speech  which  would  almost  make 
the  House  believe  it  had  been  intended 
for  another  occasion,  but  that,  by  some 
accident  or  other,  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
missed  the  opportunity  of  delivering  it, 
and  was  therefore  anxious,  as  he  seemed 
to  think  it  so  good  an  oration,  that  the 
House  should  not  separate  without  havinj: 
had  the  benefit  of  hearing  it.  He  would 
not  presume  to  inquire  whether  the  hon. 
Baronet  was  smarting  under  the  witicisms 
of  that  sex  he  had  so  ungallantly  alluded 
to,  but  he  would  confine  himself  simply 
to  the  question  before  the  House,  and  he 
would  contend  that  there  would  be  an  end 
to  the  freedom  of  debate,  if  the  conduct 
of  Members  in  either  House  were  to  be 
attacked  as  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
{lousQ  of  Lords  hacl  been  in  the  petition 


before  them.  Would  the  House,  he  asked, 
give  its  sanction,  by  causing  it  to  be 
printed,  to  such  language  as  this — '*  thil 
the  interests  of  the  country  were  sacrificed 
or  endangered  by  the  selfish  obstinacy  of 
200  individuals  r'  And  that  no  doubt 
might  apply  to  whom  it  alluded,  thii 
paragraph  followed,  ''  by  the  folly  sod 
obstinacy  of  a  numerical  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords."  Was  this  language 
which  the  House  would  sanction  as  apfdj- 
ing  to  the  majority  of  the  other  Hoose  of 
Parliament?  He  would  put  it  to  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govenunent 
in  that  House,whether  he  would  consent  to 
the  printing  of  a  petition  containing  rack 
an  attack  on  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ? 

Lord  Althorp  did  not  think  that  the 
wording  of  petitions  from  the  people  ii 
times  of  great  excitement  ought  to  be  too 
strictly  looked  at.  If  the  hon.  Btronet 
opposite  meant  to  ask  him,  did  he  approfe 
of  the  language  of  the  petition?  Hewti 
perfectly  ready  to  say  he  did  noU  It  was 
language  such  as  he  hoped  he  never 
approached  to  himself,  and  such  as  he  was 
sure  could  be  of  no  sort  of  use  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  questions.  But  if  the 
hon.  Baronet  asked  him,  did  he  think  that 
the  petition  ought  to  be  received  in  the 
ordinary  manner  in  which  petitions  upon 
important  subjects  were  received,  and 
should  be  permitted  to  be  printed  ?  That, 
he  would  answer,  was  altogether  a  quel* 
tion  of  expediency.  The  expressioni  to 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  ol^ected  related 
to  the  particular  conduct  of  uoble  indifi- 
duals  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament; 
and  he  had  known  the  House  to  recerre 
and  to  print  petitions  animadverting,  in 
very  strong  terms,  not  only  on  individoals 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  but  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  Legislature.  He, 
therefore,  did  not  think  that  the  House 
would  do  wisely  in  negativing  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  friend.  But  in  giving  that 
opinion,  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  sup- 
posed to  Qgree  in  or  to  sanction  the 
language  of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  he  must  enter  hb 
protest  against  the  doctrine  of  appealii^ 
to  Ministers  as  members  of  the  GoTem- 
ment  on  questions  like  the  present  Hie} 
ought  to  give  their  opinions  only  as  indi- 
vidual Members  of  the  House  in  matten 
which  were  not  connected  with  the  poGcy 
of  their  Government.  As  to  the  qnestioa 
befQre  themi  he  must  say,  that  if  iMt 
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Gentlemen  opposite  knew  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  country,  they  would  rather 
feel  pleasure  than  regret  that  it  vented 
itself  in  this  harmless  way.  If  petitions 
of  this  kind  were  rejected  on  account  of 
strong  language,  depend  on  it  the  people 
would  press  round  the  throne  and  give 
expression  to  opinions  much  stronger.  In 
facty  the  petitions  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  people,  proved  the  complete 
tranquillity  of  the  country ;  and  that  it 
was,  he  believed,  at  which  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  were  so  much  disappointed. 
The  country  was,  however,  he  was  happy 
to  lay,  perfectly  tranquil.  He  could  speak 
more  particularly  of  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom with  which  he  was  more  immediately 
connected  (Scotland) ;  but  he  would  not 
say  that  that  tranquillity  would  be  perma- 
nent* if'the  measure  of  Reform  were  unne- 
cessarily delayed — ultimately  refused  it 
could  not  be — but  lie  could  not  look 
without  serious  apprehension  at  the  con- 
sequences of  any  unnecessary  delay. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  said,  he  must  repel 
with  indignation  the  imputation  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  last  addressed  the 
House,  that  Members  at  that  (the  Oppo. 
sition)  side  were  disappointed  at  tlie 
tranquil  state  of  the  country.  They  had 
never  expected  that  the  country  would  be 
otherwise  than  tranquil,  and  therefore  the 
tranquillity  which  now  prevailed  was  not 
matter  of  surprise,  still  less  of  disappoint- 
ment, to  them.  They  objected  to  such 
language  as  this  petition  contained,  be- 
cause they  expected  that  bodies  who 
wished  to  be  considered  deliberative  as-  ! 
semblies  would  use  more  caution  than  j 
men  who  met  only  for  one  occasion.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  adverted  to  the  Orange 
and  Brunswick  clubs,  which  he  assumed 
were  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 
Members  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House;  but  what  would  the  hon.  Baronet ! 
say»  if  petitions  were  presented  from  any  { 
of  those  clubs,  complaining  of  the  selfish 
obstinacy  of  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues, 
in  sacrificing  or  endangering  the  interests 
of  the  country,  by  persisting  in  a  violent 
change  of  the  Constitution  ?  Would  the 
hon.  Baronet  think  that  the  House  ouo;ht 
to  sanction  lanu:ua<:^e  of  that  kind  bv  order- 
in g  the  petition  to  be  printed?  lie  had 
no  desire  to  reject  the  petitions  of  any 
portion  of  the  people,  but  he  did  desire 
that  the  petitions  should  be  worded  in 
respectful  language.  The  question  now 
before  the  House  was,  not  whether  the 


petition  should  be  rejected,  for  no  one 
had  any  such  wish,  but  whether  the  House 
would  so  far  sanction  the  language  which 
the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  had  declared  he 
disapproved,  as  to  direct  it  to  be  printed. 
There  were  many  parts  of  the  hon. 
Baronet's  speech  which  he  regretted,  but 
he  concurred  with  him  in  that  where  he 
put  forth  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  so 
prominently.  He  was  glad,  also,  to  hear 
him  speak  of  the  Sovereign  as  the  father 
of  his  people;  but  it  did  sometimes 
happen,  that  the  fondest  fathers  mistook 
the  passions  of  their  children,  and  indulged 
those  passions  to  the  prejudice  of  their  real 
interests. 

Mr.  James  Johnstone  congratulated  the 
House  on  the  state  of  tranquillity  which 
prevailed  in  that  part  of  the  empire  (Scot- 
land) to  which  he  belonged.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  did 
right  in  sneering  at  the  Political  Unions. 
He  begged  to  remind  the  hon.  Baronet  that 
peace  had  been  preserved  in  those  places 
where  Political  t-^nions  were  established, 
and  that  riots  and  conHagrations  had 
taken  place  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  there  existed  no  Political  Unions — 
Nottingham  and  Derby,  for  instance.  L50 
years  ago,  the  people  were  little  better 
than  serfs,  and  were  treated  nearly  the 
same  as  slaves  were  now  treated  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  the  spread  of  intelligence 
had  given  them  a  moral  strength  which 
entitled  them  to  a  large  increase  of  influ- 
ence in  the  Constitution.  He  thought 
th:it  the  sooner  the  House  met  after  the 
prorogation  the  better;  and  he  believed 
that  if  the  present  Ministers  were  to  leave 
office  the  whole  country  would  be  on  fire. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down,  had  made  use  of 
stronger  expressions  than  was  contained 
in  any  petition,  but  he  merely  wished  to 
remark,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Francis  Burdett)  opposite,  who  had  said 
no  person  out  of  Bedlam  could  expect  the 
people  to  be  wholly  unanimous  in  favour  of 
Reform,  that  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  believed  they 
were  nearly  unanimous,  but  it  was  for  a 
more  extensive  measure  of  Reform  than 
the  late  Bill.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  also 
been  ]>leased  to  insinuate,  that  those  who 
would  not  r(;ceive  the  franchise  under  the 
Bill,  would  still  receive  some  benefit  from 
its  being  extended  ;  why  this  sounded  very 
like  virtual  representation.  He  must  de- 
clare that  the  Ministers  were  not  entitled 
to  his  confidence^  although  he  hoped  he 
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should  not  be  called  a  Tory  for  this  opin-  Mr.  Cutjar  Fergusion  thought  that  all 
ioD.  He  hoped  the  petition  would  be  intercourse  ought,  at  whatever  risk,  to  be 
printed,  as  he  considered  the  people  of  suspended  between  this  country  and  Hmb- 
Biriningham  had  as  much  right  to  petition  burgh.  With  respect  to  the  Board  of 
for  a  large  creation  of  Peers,  as  the  people  Health,  he  hoped  <hat  tome  of  the  mefli- 
of  Preston  had  to  petition  against  such  a  bers  of  that  board  would  be  persons  who 
creation.  I  had  possessed  opportunities  of  witnenia^ 

Sir  Ricfiard  VyvyaUy  in  explanation,  •  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  IbieigB 
stated,  that  he  would  rather  see  riots  in  countries.  There  were  many  indiTidvik 
some  parts  of  the  country,  than  have  the  in  this  country  who  had  witnessed  tke 
peace  kept  by  means  of  unions,  which  '  progress  of  the  Cholera  in  India.  Amospt 
were  only  instruments  in  the  hands  of ,  this  number  was  Dr.  Rassell,  who  Ind 
demagogues.  ;  been  despatched  to  St.  Petersbargh  to  ob- 

Petition  to  be  printed.  1  tain  information  respecting  that  fonaidsbie 

'  disease.     He  understood  that  Dr.  RobkII 

Cholera  Morbus.]  Sir  Richard  Vy-  had  returned  to  this  country,  and  if  thit 
vyan  begged  to  ask  the  right  hoo.  Gentle-  were  the  case,  he  hoped  that  hii  talenti 
man,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  and  experience  would  be  pat  in  reqaiii- 
Trade,  whether  any  communications  had  ,  tion. 

been  received  from  the  Board  of  Health  Mr.  Paulett  Thomsom  begged  to  amn 
relating  to  the  quarantine  establishment  ?  the  House  that  Government  bad  alreadr 
That  Board  was  composed  of  persons  illus-  made  every  exertion  in  its  power  to  pn- 
trious  for  their  knowledge  and  acquire-  veut  smuggling  with  the  places  where  tbe 
ments,  but  he  feared  their  time  was  too  Cholera  was  raging.  Fresh  hands  hid  beei 
much  occupied  by  their  own  avocations,  employed  aloug  the  coast  where  thejhsd 
to  allow  them  sufficient  leisure  to  attend  been  found  necessary.  The  Board  of 
to  the  progress  of  that  dreadful  disease  Health  was  composed  of  medical  men,  SDd 
which  was  daily  approaching  nearer  to  us.    other  persons  best  qualified  for  the  task 

Mr.  Paulett  Thomson  stated,  that  the  which  they  would  have  to  execute.  Dr. 
Board  of  Health  had  devoted  a  great  deal  Russell  had  not  yet  returned  to  thii 
of  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Cholera  '  country.  When  he  should  retam  he 
Morbus,  and  he  believed  that  their  labours  would  be  added  to  the  Board. 
would  be  found  beneficial  to  the  country.  ;  Mr.  George  Robinson  begged  to  direct 
The  Board  had  received  instructions  to  the  attention  of  Ministers  to  the  fact,  that 
draw  up  a  statement  of  the  precautions  .  the  number  of  deaths  varied  considerablj 
most  proper  to  be  employed,  in  order  to  in  different  places.  He  thought  the  Board 
prevent  the  approach  of  the  disease,  and  ought  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
that  statement  would  be  published  in  the  '  this  variation  was  attributable  todifimnct 
Gazette,  and  circulated  through  every  .  of  treatment,  or  to  different  local  cireaoi- 
town  and  village  along  the  shore  opposite    stances. 

infected  places.  He  hoped  that  gentlemen  |  Mr.  Leader  said,  the  introductioD  of 
who  resided  along  the  southern  and  eastern  <  such  a  disease  into  Ireland,  must  belookfd 
coast,  but  particularly  the  latter,  would  '  at  with  the  greatest  apprehensions,  for  it 
endeavour,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  '  would  prove  esiiecially  dangerous  to  a  po- 
to  explain  to  the  poor  peoph^  who  are  !  pulation  already  in  a  morbid  state. 
usually  engaged  in  smugp;ling  transaction  a,        Mr.  flume  thought  that  this  was  a  natter 


the  dreadful  risk  to  which  they  exposed 
the  whole  community,  and  themselves  in 
particular. 

Mr.  Warhurton  said,  that  he  should 
have  been  better  satisfied  to  have  hoard 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  (go- 
vernment had  themselves  adopted  the 
most  effectual  means  for  preventing  sur- 
reptitiuus  intercourse  with  the  countries 


of  the  highest  importance.  A  board  shooM 
be  constituted  in  which  some  of  the  mtm- 
bers  could  devote  their  whole  time  and  at* 
tention  to  the  duties  of  it.  He  woqU 
much  rather  have  a  board  composed  of 
quarter-masters,  who  were  accustomed  to 
organization,  and  would  devote  their  wbok 
time  to  the  public  service,  than  of  medical 
men.      He  thought  that  all  our    spare 


where  the  disease  was  ra;:ing.   He  tiioiii^ht    cruisers  should  be  employed  in  stopping 

that  some  commercial  men  might l>e added  '  ''      '       *  — '"     *"  " 

to  the  Board  of  Health  with  great  advan- 
tage. 


thecontrahand  trade.   As  to  expense  it' 
quite  out  of  the  question  in  an  affair  o( 
such  moment. 
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R£-A99EMBLINO     OF     PARLIAMENT.] 

Colonel  Evans  rose  parsuant  to  notice 
which  he  had  given  of  a  Resolution  re- 
specting the  approaching  Prorogation  of 
nrliameBL     It  had  heen  said,  that  the 
members  of   his   Majesty*s   Government 
raqnired  repose  :  it  had  also  been  said,  that 
the  Members  of  that   House  had  some 
claini  to  repose ;  but  he  would  tell  them 
that  the  country  required  repose,  and  that 
aothiDg  excepting  a  short  Prorogation,  the 
speedy  assemblage  of  Parliament,  and  a 
settlement  of  the  Reform  question  could 
give  that  repose  to  which  the  country  was 
entitled.      Under    all    ordinary   circum- 
stances he  should,  of  course,  not  urge  the 
xe-ssacmbliDg  of  Parliament  before   the 
vsoal  time ;  but,  under  the  present  aspect 
ci  public  aAairs,  he  certainly  should  have 
denned  his  Motion  not  improper,  had  he 
BOi  heard  from  authority,  on  which  he 
placed  the  fullest  reliance,  that  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament  would  not  be  postponed 
beyond  the  first  week  in  December.     lie 
certainly  had  not  received  this  communi- 
cation officially,  but  he  had  it  from  au- 
thority  in  which   he   reposed    the   most 
entire  confidence,  and  he,  therefore,  did  not 
sit  that  moment  think  himself  warranted 
in   pressing    his   Motion.      The  deepest 
anxiety  prevailed  upon    the  subject — an 
anzietv  increased   by   the   constitutional 
anomaly  of  the  differences  subsisting  be- 
tween two  branches  of  the    Legislature. 
It  waSy  therefore,  with  great  satisfaction  he 
found  himself  enabled   to   state,  from    a 
source  on  which  he  had  full  reliance,  that 
Parliament  would  meet  ns  soon  as  possible. 
Lord  Althorp  thought  it  necessary  to 
say  one  or  two  words.     The  hon.  Member 
had  stated,  that  he  had  heard,  but  not 
officially^  that  Parliament  would   re-as- 
semble  in  the  first  w^eck  in  December.  On 
that  subject  he  (Lord  Althorp)  had  not  any 
statement  to  make.     He  should  not  feel 
himself  justified,  as  a  Minister,  in  making 
any  statement.     He  hoped  that  all  who 
felt  anxious  on  the  subject  would  do  the 
Ministers  the  justice  to  believe  that  none 
could  feel  more  anxious  than  they  did  for 
the  settlement  of  that  great  question  which 
now  occupied   all  men's  minds;    and  he 
trusted  that  the  House  and  the  country 
would  place  that  confidence  in  Ministers 
which  they  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit. 
He  hoped  the  country  would  recollect  this 
— that    the   Ministfr;*   were    entitled    to 
credit  for  a  sincere  wish  to  bring  the  con* 
^emplated  measure  of  Reform  to  a  suc- 


cessful issue.  He  was  enabled  certainly 
to  say,  that  the  prorogation  would  be  of 
that  length  which  was  found  most  con- 
duciye  to  the  success  of  the  great  mea- 
sure of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Ministers 
were  pledged  to  that  measure,  or  to  one 
fully  as  efficient.  Their  labours  were 
anxiously  devoted  to  that  end,  and  they 
would  adhere  strictly  to  those  means  most 
calculated  to  ensure  that  end. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  was  glad  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  withdrawn  his  Motion. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  vote  of 
confidence  in  Ministers  which  had  been  so 
recently  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  he  would  rather 
place  full  confidence  in  the  discretion  and 
good  faith  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  than 
agree  to  any  such  Motion  as  that  of  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  given 
notice.  He  hoped  and  trusted  the  country 
would  feel  no  suspicion  or  mistrust  of  the 
Ministers.  The  assurance  they  had  now 
received,  ought  to  satisfy  every  reasonable 
friend  of  lleforni. 

Motion   withdrawn. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  October  20,  1831. 

Prokoc5ation  of  Parliament.]  His 
Majesty,  accompanied  by  the  usual  Offi- 
cers of  State,  proceeded  to  the  House  of 
Peers  to  Prorogue  the  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons  having  been 
summoned  to  wait  upon  his  Majesty,  the 
Speaker,  accompanied  by  Lord  Althorp, 
and  several  other  Members  of  the  House 
appeared  at  the  Bar. 

The  Speaker,  holding  the  Appropriation 
Bill  in  his  hand,  then  addressed  his  Majesty 
as  follows  : — "  May  it  please  your  Majesty 
— We.  your  Majesty's  most  faithful  Com- 
mons, of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled, attend  your  Majesty  at  the  close 
of  a  Session  unusually  protracted  ;  and. 
Sire,  among  ditllculties  and  anxiety,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  labours  unprecedented  in  any 
former  Session,  we  })resunie  to  hope  that 
we  have  discharged  our  duties  as  faithful 
Representatives  of  the  people  of  these 
realms,  and  as  loyal  and  devotedly  at- 
tached subjects  of  your  Majesty.  Sire, 
the  last  bill  which  I  have  now  to  present 
is  entitled,  *  An  Act  to  apply  the  sum  of 
1 ,800,000/.  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
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to  the  service  of  the  year  1831,  and  to 
appropriate  the  supplies  granted  iu  this 
Session  of  Parliament/  to  which,  with  all 
humility,  we  pray  your  Majesty's  royal 
assent/^ 

The  Royal  Assent  was  then  given  to  the 
bill  brought  up  by  the  Speaker,  and  to 
the  following  Bills :  —  Duties  on  Hops, 
Distillation  of  Spirits  (Ireland),  Valuation 
of  Lands  (Ireland),  Military  Accounts  (Ire- 
land), Embankment  (Ireland),  Bankruptcy 
Court  Bill.  Adverse  Cluims  in  Courts  of 
Law,  Select  Vestries,  and  Enclosure  of 
Crown  Lands. 

His  Majesty  then  delivered  the  follow- 
ing Speech : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentletnen ; 

'^  I  am  at  length  enabled  to  put  an  end 
to  a  Session  of  unexampled  duration  and 
labour,  iu  which  matters  of  the  deepest 
interest  have  been  brought  under  your  con- 
sideration. 

**  I  have  felt  sincere  satisfaction  in  con- 
firming, by  my  Royal  assent,  Bills  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  for 
the  reduction  of  Taxes,  which  pressed 
heavily  on  the  industry  of  my  people  ;  and 
I  have  observed  with  no  less  pleasure  the 
commencement  of  important  improve- 
ments in  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  from 
which  the  most  beneficial  effects  may  be 
expected. 

"  I  continue  to  receive  the  most  grati- 
fying proofs  of  the  friendly  disposition  of 
Foreign  Powers. 

"  The  Conference  assembled  iu  London 
has  at  length  terminated  its  difticult  and 
laborious  discussions,  by  an  arrangement 
unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  Five  Powers,  for  the  se- 
paration of  the  States  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  on  terms  by  which  the  interests 
of  both,  together  with  the  future  security 
of  other  countries,  have  been  carefully 
provided  for. 

"A  treaty,  founded  on  this  arrange- 
ment, has  been  presented  to  the  Dutcli 
and  Belgian  Plenipotentiaries,  and  I  trust 
that  its  acceptance  by  their  respective 
Courts,  which  1  anxiously  expect,  will 
avert  the  dangers  by  which  the  peace  of 
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Europe  was  threatened  whilst  this  ques- 
tion remained  unsettled. 
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Gentletnen  of  the  House  of  Commons: 

'^  I  thank  you  for  the  provisioa  made 
for  the  future  digpiity  and  comfort  of  mv 
Royal  Consort,  in  the  event  of  her  sor- 
viving  me,  and  for  the  supplies  which  you 
have  granted  for  the  service  of  the  present 
year.  You  may  be  assured  of  my  anxioui 
care  to  have  them  administered  with  the 
strictest  attention  to  a  well  considered 
economy. 

''  The  state  of  Europe  has  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  incur,  in  the  various  establish- 
ments of  the  public  service,  aa  increased 
expenditure,  which  it  will  be  my  earnest 
desire  to  reduce  whenever  it  caa  be  done 
with  safety  to  the  interests  of  the  countrv. 
In  the  meantime  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
reflecting  that  these  demands  have  been 
provided  for  without  any  material  additioa 
to  the  public  burthens. 

**  Ml/  Lords  and  Gentletnen; 

*'  In  the  interval  of  repose  which  may 
now  be  afforded  you,  I  am  sure  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  recommend  to  voa 
the  most  careful  attention  to  the  preser- 
vation of  tranquillity  in  your  respective 
counties. 

'*  The  anxiety  which  has  been  so  gene- 
rally manifested  by  my  people  for  the  ic- 
complishmcnt  of  a  Constitutional  Reform 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
will,  I  trust,  be  regulated  by  a  due  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  order  and  moderation 
in  their  proceedings. 

"  To  the  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant question  the  attention  of  Parliament 
must  necessarily  again  be  called  at  tbe 
opening  of  the  ensuing  Session  ;  and  yon 
may  be  assured  of  my  unaltered  desire  to 
promote  its  settlement,  by  such  improve- 
ments in  the  Representation  as  may  be 
found  necessary  for  securing  to  my  people 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  whidi, 
in  combination  with  those  of  the  other 
orders  of  the  State,  are  essential  lo  the 
support  of  our  free  Constitution.? 
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The  Lord  C/uLUcelior,  by  his  Majesty':! 
command,  said — 

"  My  Lords,  and  Oentlemcn ; 
"  It  is  his  Majesty's  royal  will  and 
pleasure,  that  this  Purliament  be  pro- 
rogued to  Tuesday  the  twenty-second  day 
of  Nofember  next,  to  be  then  here  hoiden^ 
mnd  this  Parliament  is  accordingly  pro- 
TOgiiedto  Tuesday,  the  twenty-second  day 
of  November  next." 

His  Majesty  retired,  attended  by  Earl 
Grey,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  other 
officers  of  State;  the  Commons  also  retired 
froiQ  the  Bar, and  the  Parliament  separated. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  October  20,  1831. 

MiHUTU.]  HcAunu  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Okorujb 
R«Mtiraoii,  of  t\Hi  Duties  payable  on  the  i>rinei|)al  articles 
ot  British  Product  In  tha  Ports  of  Europe  and  the  United 


raidoH  PYcscoled.     By  Mr.  Protiibeoi,  fVom  the  In- 
habllants  of  Bristol,  In  fiivour  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor. 

RiroRM — Petitions.]  Colonel  Evans 
preienied  a  Petition  from  Mr.  F.  Clayton, 
praying^  that  the  House  would  vote  an 
Address  to  the  King,  requesting  his  Ma- 
jetty  to  exercise  his  roynl  prerogative  by 
creating  such  a  number  of  Peers  as  mi<;ht 
be  thought  requisite  for  the  success  of  a 
new  Reform  Bill.  The  petitioner  further 
prayed,  that  the  Bishops  might  be  dis- 
qualified from  sitting  as  Spiritual  Peers  in 
tae  Upper  House.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
•eotuDienti  avowed  in  the  petition. 

Mr.  Hume  took  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
■erring  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  slight  dis- 
tniat  which,  perhaps,  was  felt  by  a  portion 
of  the  public  towards  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ten  was  occasioned,  in  no  small  decree, 
by  the  circumstance  of  their  retaining  in 
office  men  op|X)sed  to  them  in  politics. 
If  hit  Majesty's  Ministers  would  be  guided 
by  the  opinion  of  so  humble  an  individual 
aa  bimaeif,  (for  he  considered  the  present 
wai  a  time  for  them  to  act  with  prompti- 
tude and  energy)  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
■ay  that,  if  he  were  at  the  head  of  the 
GoremmeDt,  forty-eight  hours  should  not 
pass  before  he  would  remove  every  Lord- 
lieuteoaBt  of  a  county  who  opposed  the 
Rafonn  Bill.  He  was  prepared  to  recom- 
mend the  utmost  decision  and  energy, 
which  he  considered  was  necessary  to  break 
down  a  political  party  which  had  been  in 
power  for  so  many  years.  There  must  be 
HO  more  attempu  at  conciliation.    The 
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traiKiuillity  and  happiness  of  the  country 
depended  on  thcs|)eedy  adjustment  of  the 
question  of  Reform,  and  Ministers,  there- 
fore, should  not  allow  any  motives  of  per- 
sonal delicacy  to  interfere  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  country. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  assured  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  though  agitation 
and  intimidation  seemed  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  that  honest  men  would  not  be 
deterred  from  doing  their  duty,  and  en- 
deavouring to  get  the  Bill  lately  before  Par- 
liament considerably  modified.  The  lion. 
Member  had  alluded  to  Ministers  retaining 
in  office  persons  opposed  to  them.  He 
did  not  think  it  was  very  just  ground  of 
complaint  that  the  hon.  Member's  advice 
had  not  been  acted  upon.  On  a  late  oc- 
casion, the  Ministers  had  removed  a  high 
officer  in  the  Queen's  Household  (Earl 
Howe) ;  and,  if  all  they  heard  was  to  be 
relied  upon — he  repeated,  that  if  all  they 
heard,  and  what  had  been  stated,  was  to 
be  relied  upon,  that  removal  was  contrary 
to  the  declared  wishes  both  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  had  excited  an  extraordinary 
degree  both  of  astonishment  and  disgust 
wherever  the  circumstances  were  known. 
He  trusted  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
would  not  act  again  upon  a  principle  so 
disgraceful,  and  that  they  would  not  be 
led  away  by  the  advice  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  who,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, had  advised  his  fellow  parishioners 
to  withhold  the  payment  of  their  rates. 

Colonel  Trench  thought  the  hon.  mem 
ber  for  Middlesex  need  have  very  little 
apprehension  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  be  deterred  by  any  feelings  of 
delicacy  or  propriety  from  adopting  any 
proceeding  calculated  to  promote  their 
own  m(*a8ures.  With  respect  to  the  Re- 
form Bill,  however,  he  contended  that 
that  there  was  a  reaction  in  the  public 
mind.  It  was  manifest,  by  the  return  of 
his  noble  friend  (Lord  Asldey)  for  Dorset- 
shire, by  a  large  majority  of  freeholders. 
He  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  reaction 
was  palpably  manifesting  itself  throughout 
Ireland  ;  and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that 
the  Bill  would  soon  be  as  much  in  disfa- 
vour as  it  had  ever  been  in  favour  with  the 
country. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  fully  agreed  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  that,  at  a 
time  like  this,  all  ordinary  considerationa 
ought  to  be  laid  aside,  and  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  ought  not  to  hesitato 
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in  removing  any  persons  from  office  who 
might  evince  a  disposition  to  retard  the 
success  of  the  great  measure  of  Reform. 
With  respect  to  the  sneer  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  (Colonel  Trench)  as  to  the 
want  of  propriety  and  delicacy  on  the  part 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  he  could 
only  say,  that  Ministers,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  only  doing  that  which  was  most 
conducive  to  the  weal  of  the  realm,  if  they 
acted  on  all  occasions  precisely  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Gentlemen  opposite.   The 
remarks  of  the  gallant  Member,  and  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  were  so  discreet  and 
well-timed  as  to  remind  him  forcibly  of 
the  proverb — "Protect  me  from  my  friends, 
and  I  will  defend  myself  against  my  ene- 
mies." No  Reformer  could  have  made  ob- 
servations  more   injurious   to  the  Anti- 
reform  party.       The    hon.    and   gallant 
Member  had  alluded  to  the  Dorsetshire 
election,    for    instance,    and    designated 
the   majority  by  which   the  noble  Lord 
(Ashley)  was  returned  as  a  large  majority. 
If  he  was  well    informed,  if  there  had 
been  another  Assessor,  the  noble  Lord 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  had  no  ma- 
jority; and,  as  it  was,  the  majority  was 
very  small.     He  repeated,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  sacrifice  every 
feehng  for  the   promotion  of  the  great 
measure  of  Reform  ;  and  if  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  reassemble  Parliament  again 
very  soon,  he  hoped  the  importance  of  the 
measure  to  be  brought  forward  would  in- 
duce  the   Irish   Members,  to  whom  the 
country  owed  so  much  for  their  diligent 
attendance  during  the  present  Session,  to 
sacrifice  their  personal  convenience,  and 
appear  again  in  their  places  on  the  first 
day  of  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament. 
Lord  Ashley  said,  he  did  not  expect 
that  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him 
to  address  the  House  so  soon  after  taking 
his  seat ;  still  less  did  he  anticipate  that  he 
should  have  been  called  upon  to  defend  the 
Assessor,at  the  late  election  for  Dorsetshire. 
He  did  not  think  it  becoming  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  considering  his  station,  and  ex- 
perience, and  his  constitutional  knowledge, 
to  get  up  in  his  place,  and  throw  out  an 
insinuation  on  the  character  of  the  As- 
sessor at  a  contested  election,  from  whose 
decision  there  could  be  an  appeal.     In 
effect,  the  hon.  Baronet  brought  the  con^^ 
duct  of  that  Gentleman  before  the  bar  of 
that  House  although  he  did  not  summon 
him  thither  personally.    The  hon*  Baronet 
teemed  to  insinuatej  that  be  would  not 


have  taken  his  seat  in  that  House  as  mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire,  bad  the  Assessor  im- 
partially done  his  duty.    Such  an  assump- 
tion, he  could  assure  him,  was  most  qd- 
reasonable  and  unjust,  as  it  happened  to 
be  entirely  destitute  of  foundation  m  fact 
He  was  sure,  upon  cooler  reflectioD,  (if 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  pardon  a  moch 
younger  man  for  making  such  an  obsem- 
tion)  the  hon.  Baronet  himself  would  regret 
that  he  had  indulged  in  such  a  remark.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  not  to  contend  that 
a  reaction  had  taken  place  in  the  public 
mind.    If  there  had  not  been  such  a  ^^ 
action,  how  happened  it  that,  though  be 
started  only  on  the  Wednesday,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  hustings  on  the  Friday,  and 
though  his  opponent  (Mr.  Ponsonl^)  had 
started  fourteen  days  before,  he  (Lord 
Ashley)  polled  as  many  voters  during  the 
first  two  days  as  Mr.  Bankes  had  done  in 
the  preceding  election   in  six  ?     If  there 
had  not  been  a  reaction,  how  could  it 
have  happened  that  he  received  500  votes 
more  than  Mr.  Calcrafthad  received  at  the 
former  election  ?    There  were  many  free- 
holders, who  had  walked  twenty  miles  to 
the  hustings  and  twenty  miles  back  again, 
to  poll  for  him,  when  they  heard  the  cause 
on   which  he  had  started,  without  the 
slightest  hope  of  remuneration.   The  Yeo- 
manry of  the  county  told  him  they  would 
be  his  agents,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
had  been  his  agents.  Many  of  the  electors 
stated  at  the  hustings — "  We  voted  for 
the  Reform  candidate  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, but  we  are  now  satisfied  the  Bill 
was  a  great  humbug."    In  illustratran  of 
this,  he  might  state,  that  the  inhabitaats 
of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  which  island  con- 
tained many  freeholders,  who  had  held 
their  freeholds  for  a  number  of  years,  met 
to  the  number  of  100,  and  agreed  to  peti- 
tion the  Lords  against  the  Bill,    The  pe- 
tition had  been  forwarded  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  it  contained  these  re- 
markable words — *^  We  were  deceived  into 
the  support  of  the  Bill,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  abuse  of  the  King^s  name.** 
So  far  was  the  hon.  Baronet  from  being 
correct  in  ascribing  his  success  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Assessor,  that  he  could  in- 
form the  hon.  Baronet,  that  his  majority 
in  fact  would  have  amounted  to  more  than 
100,  had  no  votes  on  either  side  been  re- 
ferred to  his  adjudication.     He  shooU 
not  have  trespassed  on  the  House  with 
these  observations  but  for  what  hid  falka 
from  the  hon.  Baronet, 
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Sir  Francis  Burdetty  in  explanation, 
Msared  the  noble  Lord  that  he  had  never 
■MMit  to  asperse  the  character  of  the 
flberift^s  Assessor.  He  had  only  alluded 
^  what  he  had  heard  stated,  that  it  was 
adeolatedy  if  the  votes  had  not  been 
dtlajed  bj  the  Assessor,  that  there  would 
lunre  been  a  majority  of  fifly-six  for  Mr. 
Ftonsonby,  instead  of  a  majority  for  the 
BoUe  hoiA.  He  also  begged  the  House 
lo  observe,  that  the  election  for  Dorsetshire 
a  very  slight  symptom  indeed  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  throughout  the 
coutry. 

Mr.  Otorge  Bankes  hoped  he  might 
ba  allowed  to  mention  the  fact,  that  the 
gMBe  Gentleman  was  the  Assessor  at  the 
late  election,  and  at  the  former  election, 
vfaen  the  result  was  so  different.  In  the 
BOrtification  of  defeat,  some  of  Mr. 
Bankes's  friends  on  the  former  occasion, 
vera  disposed  to  impugn  the  conduct  of 


the  Assessor ;  but  he  said  then  what  he 
repeated  now,  that  he  knew  the  Assessor, 
and  that  a  more  honourable  man  did  not 
exist.  If  the  An ti- reform  party  had  not 
been  taunted  and  challenged  to  come  for- 
ward in  Dorsetshire,  he  did  not  know  that 
the  experiment  would  have  been  tried ; 
but,  now  that  it  had  been  successfully 
tried,  the  newspapers,  which,  before  the 
election,  were  echoing  the  cry — "  No 
Anti-reformer  dare  come  forward  for  Dor- 
set," were  completely  silent. 

The  Usher  of  the  black  Rod  summoned 
the  House  to  attend  his  Majesty. 

The  Speaker,  accordingly,  repaired  to 
the  other  House,  accompanied  by  all  the 
Members  present;  and  soon  afterwards 
returned,  as  usual,  with  the  copy  of  the 
King's  Speech  (for  which  see  the  Lords' 
report),  which  he  read  at  the  Table  ;  and 
thereupon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  Members  severally  departed. 
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:  FINANCE  ACCOUNTS, 

t  Class  I  to  VIII, 


Of  the  united  KINGDOM  op  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

For  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  183L 


CLASS. 

I.  -  -  -  Pt7BLIC  IkCOME. 

11. Public  Expenditure. 

III. Consolidated  Fund. 

IV. Public  Funded  Debt. 

V.  -  -  -  Unfunded  Debt. 
VI.  -  -  -  Disposition  op  Grants. 
VII.  -  -  -  Arrears  and  Balances. 
VIII. Trade  and  Navigation. 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTSt   1890. 


An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraorpinaet  Resources,  ( 

IRELAND ;  for  the 

N.  17.— Thif  Aoooont  U  fomed  by  addiiig  the  Totals  of 


BEAM  OP  KEVE2IUE. 


CUSTOliS 

EXCISE • 

STAMPS 

TAXES,  under  the  Management  of  the  Comnla- 
•ioners  of  Taxes  •••• •••••.•.• •«.••••••...•. 

POST  OFFICE 

One  Shilling  in  the  Ponnd^  and  Sixpence  in  the 
Pound  on  Peniioni  and  Salaries,  and  Four  Shil- 
lings  in  the  Pound  on  Pensioiit  •••••• •••••••• 

Haoknej  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  

Crown  Lands •• •.•.. ••,.« 

Small  Branches  of  the  King*8  Hereditary  Rerenue.. 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices  ......•••.*. 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells*  Pees,  Casualties,  Treasury 
Fees,  and  Hospital  Fees..,.. ••.... 

Totals  of  Ordinary  Revenuei  •••••«••••••••. 

Gtfytx  ite0ource«. 

Money  received  from  the  East-India  Company,  on 
account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &o.  of  his 
Majesty's  Forces  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  per 
Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71 

Surplus  of  his  Majesty's  Hereditary  Revenue,  Scot- 
laud,  per  Act  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  41.  s.  9  •••••••••••.••• 

Surplus  of  the  4}  per  cent  Duties 

Imprest  Monies,  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Account- 
ants, and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 

Amount  of  Savings  on  the  Third  Class  of  the  Civil 
List 

Money  brought  from  the  Civil  List,  on  account  of 
the  Salary  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports... 

Totals  of  the  Public  Income  of  the  United 
Kingdom • • 


gross  KKurr. 


:{ 1,084,524 

22,354,887 

7,555,065 

6^1,279 
S,S01,4SS 

5t,55l 

67,925 

363,742 

7,260 

44,684 


19    Bi 

16  10} 

7    H 

7    0) 
11    0) 

16  10} 

19    9 

0    4 

f    7 

3    9 


9,096    9    li 


59,142,250  14    1| 


60,000    0  0 

20,000    0  0 

23,860    0  8 

34,094  18  2} 

25,692  16  6i 

2,973  12  6J 


59,308,872    2    0} 


Dwoottati.  Dnvbadok 

aad  loautat  la  Om 

■ititre  of  Dn«b«cfcs,*c 


1,557,424    5  7} 

8,537,506  18  S| 

ao6»9ei  It  7i 

6,409    0  f 

89,226    5  6 


4.497,547    2    f 


4,497,547    f    f   S4|Bll,aM 


VfTTlIC 
wtohiBlhffTi 


mETATMSS 


£. 

19,527,100 

19,817,381 

7,24e/)6S 

5494^870 
241i,m 

324511 

67,91$  1 

369^742 

7460 

44^  i 

9496  ! 


54,644,70s  1 


*  6D400  * 

20400 
tS460 

34^1 


WhilehaU,  Tnuvj 


Cj^*  I.-.P U B L I C  INCOME. 


m 


the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

5th  January,  1831. 

r  Grait  BiiUin,  to  tbe  ToUla  of  the  Aoeoant  for  IraUmd. 


charge*  of  CollcctloB,  ud 

oclier  Pajroienci 
oat  of  tbe  Income,  la  \t$ 
ProfrcMtotbe  Kxcbequer. 

rATMEim 

into  the 
EXCHEaUKR. 

BALANCES  and  BILU 

oauundiag 
on  5th  Jaaaary,  1831* 

TOTAL  DOCHAICI 

of  (he 

INCOME. 

Rale  per  ec»C 
for  which  the 
Groaa  Receipt 
vucollecied. 

#• 

d. 

df  •        «•    d. 

j£.      #. 

d. 

•£.       *.    d. 

£.          t. 

d. 

£.  #.  d. 

9S11 

«l 

1,856,456  19    0| 

17,540.8St  14  10 

657,913  17    4 

S0,054,693  11 

S| 

6    S  lOi 

as  15 

11* 

1,381,503  10  10| 

18,644,384  19 

3 

706,544    5    9} 

S0,73S,4SS  15  11| 

5    8    5^ 

so    9 

<5» 

190,159    7    H 

7,058,m     4 

0 

S71,449  18    4| 

7,519,730    9 

6* 

9  10    4 

48  13 

4 

305,948    5    8^ 

5,013,405    3 

N 

95,790    3  11 

5,413,143  13 

4 

5    6    4( 

t5  10 

0| 

737,914  10    9i 

1,466,011  18 

6 

171,999    0    9 

S,375,9S5  10 

o» 

90    3    4 

43  11 

H 

1,S91    0    3 

51,2S6  14 

U 

3,1S5  17    5 

55,649  11 

•» 

9    9    3f 

31    3  11 

9,883  18  10 

58,088    0 

0 

159    5    1 

68,131    3  11 

14  11    0 

96    1 

n 

391,4SS  It    2} 

•        •        • 

45473    9    7) 

496,696    1 

91 

7  19    91 

99  17 

^ 

3,093  17    0 

4,653  11 

s 

25S    9    1] 

7,999  17 

^ 

15    1    H 

64    3 

9 

s                        •                        • 

44,684    3 

9 

-        . 

44,684    3 

9 

— 

96    9 

H 

•               *               * 

9,096    9 

n 

•        •        • 

9,096    9 

1* 

— 

n  7 

9i 

4,875,674    1     9i 

49,889,994  18 

H 

1,95S,508    7    5f 

56,718,177    7 

9t 

6    5    7 

OO    0 

0 

•                        •                        V 

60,000    0 

0 

*        •        ■ 

60,000    0 

0 

•« 

00    0 

0 

. 

90,000    0 

0 

9            m            m 

90,000    0 

0 

— 

40    0 

8 

M                    **                    ^ 

S3,860    0 

8 

. 

S9,860    0 

8 

— 

M18 

n 

•               •                * 

34,094  18 

n 

. 

34,004  18 

H 

— 

n  16 

«* 

•            «            • 

S5,69S  16 

• 

«j 

•                        •                        • 

S5,69S  16 

H 

— 

T3  IS 

H 

*           •            • 

S,973  IS 

H 

*                      *                      V 

9,973  19 

«i 

— 

98  15 

n 

4,875,674    1     9{ 

50,055,616    6 

H 

1,952,508    7    5} 

56.884,798  15 

ri 

— 

VHiira  lacK. 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:   1830. 


An  Account  of  the  Orpinart  Retekues  and  Extraordivaii 

the  Year 


HIADS  or  UVENUE. 


CUSTOMS .~. 

EXCISE 

STAMPS ^ 

TAXES,  under  the  ManageiiMoi  of  tke  Commig- 
gionera  of  Taxeg  ••,.. •.».. 

POST  OFFICE 

One  SbiJling  in  the  Poond,  and  Sixpence  in  tlie 
Pound  on  Pengiong  and  Salarieg,  and  Poor  Shil- 
lingg  in  the  Pound  on  Pengiong •• • 

Haoknej  Coaoheg,  and  Hawkera  and  Pedlarg    ....•• 

Crown  Laudg  • • 

Small  Branohea  of  the  Ring*g  Hereditary  Rerenoe.. 

Sorplog  Feeg  of  Regulated  Publio  Offioea  • 

ToTALg  of  Ordinarj  ReTenueg  ..•.•••••....•• 


fixttaotbinatc  Htnotttces. 

Money  reeuTed  from  the  Eaat  India  Company  on 
account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pengiong,  &c.  of  hig  Ma- 
jegty'g  Forceg  genring  in  the  Baat  Indieg,  per  Act 
4  Geo.  4,  C.71 

Surplug  of  hig  Majeaty'g  Hereditary  Revenue,  Soot- 
land,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  41,  g.  9 • 

Suqplug  of  the  4}  per  cent  Dutieg^... 

Impregt  Monieg  repaid  by  gundry  Public  Accooot- 
antg,  and  other  Monieg  paid  to  the  Public • 

Amount  of  Savbgg  on  the  Third  Clagg  of  the  Civil 
Ligt 

Money  brought  from  the  Civil  Ligt,  on  account  of 
the  Salary  of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
PorU    

ToTALg  of   the  Public  Ineome  of  Great 
Britain. ••• • ..••• 


CROgi  UCUPT. 


£.        i.  d, 

19,505,341  15  101 

20,381,0f0  19  0| 

7,066,769  4  41 

5,301,279  7  0| 
2,053,720  11  2| 


52,351  16  10} 

67,925  19  9 

363.742  0  4 

7,260  2  7 

44,684  3  9 


54^844,096  0  10} 


60,000  0  0 


20,000 
23,860 


0 
0 


0 
8 


18,639  14  H 

25,692  16  6} 

* 

2,973  12  6} 


54,995,262  4  8 


•■4  louiitka  of  tkc 
Nature  of] 


£.  9, 

1,533,841  13 

2,520,084  It 

297,324    S 


6,409 
71.509 


0 

8 


H 

t 


U 


4^429,168  10    7} 


4,429,168  10    7}  SOJUSfiM  i 

wmmmmBBmBaBssssam 


trfifnjM 

6,769^ 

5494S70 
1,9824U 


52,351 

67,915 

363,742 

7,260 

44,6M 


SOM^fif^ 


eojKo 

MMO 
83|860 

18|6S91 

f5,mi 

1,9131 


Whitehall,  TTMBOiy  ChMbtn,  24lfc  Huts  10 


Cbtt  I.~PUBLIC   INCOME. 


l^ 


IncxB  constitutiDg  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  for 
pi  Jaiuiaiy,  1831. 


Ctaries  of  Collcctloa  and 

mJmt  raymcata 

oat  of  the  locooM,  l«  Iti 

Pncroilo  tho  BsdMqiatr. 


4  10} 

495    S    34 

5  IS    91 

15    4 

7    9f 


BM4S  11    9i 

ii.131    5  11 

486^    1    9 

r,999  17    5 

44b684    3    9 


1 


^kfiUfifSO    0    8} 


60,000  0  0 

fOyOOO  0  0 

13^860  .0  8 

18,439  14  1} 

S5^498  16  6i 

1,973  IS  6} 


£»      «.  if. 

l,545^tO  9  li 

1,151,410  10  10} 

169,345  14  1^ 

303,948  5  8} 
613,904  6  0 


1.S91  0  3 

9,883  18  10 

391,4S3  It  ti 

3,093  17  0 


4,182,5X0  14  0} 


M^5,766  4  6 


rAYMBim 

into  tbe 
SXCUEaUBB. 


.£. 


«.  d. 


16,343,56s  9  7 

16,895,775  5  1} 

6,605,S91  7  9 

5,013,405  3  8| 

1,358,011  18  6 


51,296  14  1} 
58,088  0  0 

*       •       • 

4.653  11  9 
44,684  3  9 


46,374,698  6  8| 


4,182,520  14  0} 


60,000  0  0 

20,000  0  0 

23,860  0  8 

18,639  14  \\ 

25,692  16  6i 

2,973  12  6J 


46,525,864  10  6) 


BALANCES  and  WiUM 

ontMaadlai 
o«  5lh  Jaanary,  1831. 


' 


•f. 


«• 


567,467  13  2) 
680,009  7  3 
255,638  10  Hi 

95,790  3  11 
119,664  3  3} 


3,125  17  5 

159  5  1 

45,273  9  7) 

252  9  1} 


1,767,380  19  10|  52^4,600  0  ^ 


1,767,380  19  10} 


TOTAL  BOwIIAICK 

of  Ike 

UfCOMB. 


£.  i.      d. 


18,456,250  4  10} 
18,727,195  3 
7,023,275  12 


3 


5,413,143  13  4 
2,091,580  7  9} 


55,643  11  9} 

68,131  3  11 

436,696  1  9} 

7,999  17  3} 

44,684  3  9 


60,000  0  0 

20,000  0  0 

28,860  0  8 

18,639  14  1} 

25,692  16  6i 

2,973  12  6} 


52,475,766  4  6 


tatopcrccaC. 
forvUditlM 


«ai  collcctoC 


£.    f.    d. 

5    5    01 

4  18    9| 
2    5  11} 

5  6    4} 
28  18    9} 


2    9  S| 

14  11  0 
7  13  9} 

15  1  1} 


5  13    5 


^■T"* 


r*  «Pit/if6  iuc£. 
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FINANCE  ACCOUNTS:   1830. 


An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Rkvekues  and  EzTRAornDtVAiT 

for  the  Year  aid 


mm 


lUAM  or  lITBldJI. 


CUSTOMS 

EXCISE 

STAMPS , 

POST  OFFICE 


Gtonncnrr. 


Poonda^  Fbet,  PclU  Feef,  Camialtiei,  Traasarj 
Feti,  and  HoipiUl  Feet • 


ToTAU  of  Ofdinarj  Rerfouet 


<f^tf)et  Vitwmxtt. 

Impreil  Monies  repaid  bj  tundrj  Pablio  Accoani- 
anU,  and  other  Mooiei  paid  to  the  Poblic 


Totals  of  the  Poblic  Income  of  Ireland  • . 


1,579,183    9    9i 
1,973,866  17    9) 
488,296    3     8} 
f4r,711  19  10 

9«096    9     IJ 


4,296,154  13    3) 


15,455    4    1 


4,313^09  17    4i 


vcrr 


mtrArmom^tt. 


S3^t  It  5 

17,4il    5  8J 

9,657  10  0| 

17,717    8  4j 


68,378  11    6| 


£.       i.  I 
1,555,60011  4| 
1^958^11  i 
478,638  11  I 
888,99416  H 

ym  9  1| 


4^889,778    1  l| 


68,378  11    6f 


5,455    4  1 


4^145,831    5  91 


Whitehall,  Traunry  Chimbm,  84lk  llarab,  llSt 


Cfaif  L^PUBLIC   INCOME. 


[fU 


pwtrmcu,  coDBtitatiiig  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  IRELAND, 


IVTAL  WCOMI 


«•     d. 


M9M49    6    dt 
MKtSX  If    0i 


^99S^57T    7    0} 


15,455    4    1 


y409,OSS  11    If 


oattftht 
to 


laid 


^.       i.  d. 

51l;id6    9  11| 

f50,095    0  0{ 

S7,815  15  Oi 

194,010    4  9) 


693,153    7    9| 


698,155    7    9i 


rATMsini 

latotbe 
BSCUSaUKI. 


£.       #.  d. 

1,196,750  1^  5 

1,748,609  14  1} 

452,829  16  5 

108,000  0  0 

9,096  9  1) 


5,515,296  11  8} 


15,455  4  1 


5,550,751  15  9f 


BALANCEf  »m4  ULU 

ootatiBdiag 
M  SUk  jaaoary,  1631. 


£.       9.  d. 

90,446  4  1) 

26,554  18  6} 

15,811  7  5) 

52,534  17  5i 


185,127  7  7 


185,127  7  7 


TOTAL  MiCiUICB 

oTcbe 

IHCOMt. 


lAttptr 
fervWd 


•f  .  M.  d. 

1,598,445  6  3| 

2,005,237  12  8} 

496,454  16  8( 

284,545  2  2} 

9,096  9  1) 


Croii  Bi0(^t 


£>    «•      if. 

17    2  11{ 

10    7  lOf 

5  15  11 

40    6    7) 


4^93,577    7    Of  14    0  11 


15,455    4    1 


4,400,052  11    1} 


T.  SPMNO  niCM. 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:    1B30. 


Ak  Account  of  the  TOTAL  INCOME  of  the  Revekue  of  Great  Britaiv  tod 
Allowances,  Discounts,  Drawbacks,  and  Bounties  of  the  natare  of  Drawbads; 

Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  Sums  implied  to  the  Re- 


UEAXM  OP  lEVENUI. 


•  •••••  •• 


Balanoei  and  BUlf  oolstandiog  on  5Ui  Janaarj  1830 

Cogtomt •• •••••••••••, 

Bxciae •••••• • 

SUmpi    • • 

Tkxei • , 

Post  Office 

One  Shilliog^  and  Sixpenny  Doty  on  Peniiont  and  Salariei,  and 

Four  Shillin(fi  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars ....••... 

Crown  Lands  ..••' •••...« 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  RcTenoe 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices 

Poundage  Fees,' Pells'  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury  Fees,  and  Hospi 

talFees , 


KETTUCUPT 
as  lUtcd  in  Accout  o£ 
Pabllc 


•     •     • 

19,5f7,100  14    1 
19,817^1  18    7 
7,348,083  14    6 
5,294,870    6  10| 

^M2,f06^  5  ei 

52,351  16  10^ 
67,925  19  9 
363,742  0 


£.        9.    i 

2,075^3  15    9| 


Mem* — In  the  aboTe  Receipts  are  included  the 
following  Sums,  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
sbce  the  26th  June,  as  the  Hereditary  Re- 
Tenae  of  the  Crown ;  viz, 

£.      9.    d. 

Customs 70,265    5    6 

Excise 60,602     7    7^ 

Post  Office 106,011  18     6 


7,260 
44,684 


8 
3 


4 

r 

9 


9,096    9    1| 


Beduot  Balances  and  Bills  ootslaBd- 
ing  on  5th  January  1831    •••••• 

Total  Ordinary  Refenoet   •• 


236,879  11     7i 


which  Sum  is  appropriated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Account,  to  Civil  list  Charges. 


O^tt  lfte0Otttce0. 

Money  receiTcd  from  the  East  India  Company,  on  account  of 
Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of  his  Majest/s  Forces  serring  in 
the  East  Indies,  |)er  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71   

Surplus  of  his  Majesty's  Hereditary  Rerenue,  Scotland,  per  Act 
4  Geo.  4.  c.  41,  s.  9    

Surplus  of  the  4}  per  cent  Duties 

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  sandry  Public  Accountants,  and  other 
Monies  paid  to  the  Public •••••. 

Amount  of  Savings  on  the  3rd  Class  of  the  Civil  List 

Money  brought  from  the  Civil  List,  on  account  of  the  Salary  of 
the  Lord  V^arden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  •.....•.•,••• 


54,644,703  11  11) 


56,718^77  7  9| 
l,95f  ,506  7  H 


54,765,669  0  ^ 


«£•   *.  A 


60,000  0  0 

20,000  0  0 

23,860  0  8 

34,094  18  H 

25,692  16  6i 

2,973  12  6i 


Balances  in  the  hands  of  Receivers,  Ace  on  5lh  January  1B30< 

Ditto  on  5lh  January  1831 . 


166,621    7  10| 


Balances  less  in  1831  than  in  1830 , 

Sdritlui  Inoonif  paid  into  the  Exchequer  over  Expenditure  issued  thereoot 


Actaal  Exoe08  of  Income  over  Expenditure 


2,079,473  15    91 


120,965    8    3f 
2,915,673    S    4f 


2,792,707  14    Of 


WliitslitlJi'ntuarj  Ohmbtrib  Mk  MmK  Ml, 


Ci^  II.~I  N  C  O  M  E   AND   EXPENDITURE. 


[« 


\. 


ImsLAKDy  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January  1831,  after  deducting  the  Repaymenta^ 
together  with  an  Account  of  the  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  of  the  United 
dnction  of  the  National  Debt  within  the  same  Period. 


EXrENDirVRC 


PAYMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  INCOME 
in  iU  progress  to  the  Exchequer : 

Ckvg^t  of  CoIleotioD. .' 

OthirPajBenU 


of*       «•    d> 


5,715,944    0 
1,161,730 


?a1 


Total  Paymeiiti  oat  of  the  Inoome,  prior  to  the  Pajments  into  the  Exeibequer  • . 

FUNDED  DEBT: 


laleresi  and  Mmigement  of  the  Permaoent  Debt 
TmusaUe  Aanoities 


Total  Charge  of  Ihe  Funded  Debt,  esclasiTe  of 
^3,307  U,  ltd.  the  Interest  on  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests • •  •  •  •  • 


UNFUNDED  DEBT : 
Exehequer  Bills 


CM!  Lift,  to  S6th  Jane  4830,  charged  on  the 
CoBiolidated  Fund 

CHil  Lbt  Chams,  paid  out  of  Ihe  Grant  of 
^M0,000,  tor  defraying  the  Charge  up  to 
5lh  Jaanary  1831 

dtil  List,  chargeable  on  the  Hereditary  Re- 
Teirae  of  the  Crown 


£.       #.    d. 
5m,S65    7    ^ 

160,415    3  Hi 
236,879  11    74 


PAYABLE   IN 


ENGLAND. 
£.        s.    d. 


OB    the  Consoli. 

dated  Fund  

lalariei  and  Allowances,  do. 

CSnvrts  of  Jnstice,  do 

Miteellaneons  Charges,  do.. 

Mial  Establishment,  do 

granted  for  the  establishment  of  Hemp  and  Flax  in  Scot 
I,  per  27  Geo.  III.  c  13,  s.  65    • 


370,018  2  3| 

66,680  10  11 
145,724  0  7\ 
225,942  12  8 


IRELAND. 
£.         *.    d. 


95,267  19    7 
24,253  13    3| 
133.507     4  10} 
53/282     3     5 


Amy 
Nsvy 


chargeable  upon  annoal  Grants  of  Parliament 


25,466/^57    7  llj 
2,850,269  14    9 


28,325,827    S    8} 


793,031     1     8 


899,660    3    3i 


465,286     1  10} 

90,934    4  2} 

279,231     5  6 

279,224  16  1 

14,606    0  0 

2,956  13  8 


6,991,163    7  4} 

5.309,605  17  5 

1,613,908    0  0 

1,950,106  13  4 


llowj  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  supply  deficienoes  in  the  Balanoe  received  for 
VMlaiaod  Dividends,  per  Act  56  Geo.  3,0.97    ••••• 

BvplM  of  Incone  paid  into  Ezcheqiier,  oter  Bzpenditare  isfoed  thertoat  •  • 


£.       9.    d. 


4,875,674    1    9} 


29,118,858    4    4| 


2,031,899    4    8 


15,864,785  18    1} 
127,399  16  10 


52,018,617    5    M 
2,913,673    S    4| 


54^938,290    8    f| 


r.  apjmrtf  Jircii 


«] 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS:   1830. 


count  of  the  Nett  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  GiiAt 

EXPENDITURE  thereout,  defrayed  by  the  seTeral  Revenue  Depaxtmenti, 

Sums  applied  to  the  Redemption  of  Funded,  or  for  paying  off  Ua- 


iircoiii. 


ORDINARY  REVENUES  AND 
RECEIPTS. 


Coitomt 

Excise    

Stamps  • 

Taxes 

Post  Office 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  and  Poor  Shillings 

on  Pensions  and  Salaries  

Hacknej  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars 
Small  Branches  of  the  Kings's  Hereditary  Re- 


▼enue 


Surplus  Fees  or  regulated  Pnblio  Offices..... 
Poandage  Foes,  Pells  Fees,  fico.  in  Ireland  ., 


Total  Ordinary  Rerenue. 


OTHER  RECEIPTS. 

Imprest  and  other  Monies.. 

Money  receired  from  the  East  India  Compaay. 


Mem, — ^In  the  ahoTo  Receipts  are  included 
the  following  Sams,  paid  into  theExebo* 
qucr  since  the  26th  June,  as  the  Heredi- 
tary Reyennes  of  the  Crown  ;  vix, 

j;.      t.   d. 

Customs ••.....•    70,t65    5    6 

Excise 60,602     7    7^ 

Post  Office 106,011  18     6 


236,879  11     74 


Applicable  to  the 
Conaolltfatci  WnnL 


Applicable  ID 


£.       f.  d. 

14,619,233  14  S| 

18,644,384  19  3 

7,058,121  4  0 

5,013,405  3  8| 

1,466,011  18  6 

51,226  14  H 

58,088  0  0 

4,653  11  2 

44,684  3  9 

9,096  9  U 


£.      9.   d. 


2,921,089    0 


£.      i.  4. 


46,968,905  17  11 


97,265    0    7 


6i  17,540,322  14  10 

18.644,384  19  3 

r,058,lti   4  0 

5,0t3i»405    3  l| 

1,466,011  18  6 

51,226  14  1| 

56,068    0  0 


4^653  11   f 
4^6M  S  f 

9,096    f   H 


2,931,089    0    6^49389,906  11  « 


9,3d6    7    3| 
60,000    0    0 


106,5tl   flH 
60/X»   0  0 


which  Sum  is  appropriated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Account  to  Civil  List  Charges 


47,066,170  18    6 


2,990,445    7  10|  30,096,016    6  ^ 


Whitehall,  Treatary  ChAmben,  > 
28th  Ft  bruiryi  1831,        | 


T.  SPRIVQ  Jl/Gft 


CJoM  II^I  N  C  O  M  E   A>D  EXPENDITURE. 


[» 


Aim  and  Ireland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1831,  after  abating  the 
f  the  Actual  Issues  or  Payments  within  the  same  Period,  exclusive  of  the 
d  Debt,  and  of  the  Advances  and  Repayments  for  Local  Works,  Sic. 


BXriNDITOKE. 


FUNDED  DEBT: 

A  and  MaoagemeDt  of  Ihe  PeimaneDt  Debt, 
lable  AnaailMf • 


1  Chirge  of  the  Fonded  Debt,  exclouve  of  5,507/.  8#.  llcf. 
6  Interest  on  Donations  and  Bequests  , 


UNFUNDED  DEBT: 


I  on  EEobcqner  Bills 


t5,466,557     7  llj 
f,S59,t69  14    9 


S8^S5,887     t    81 


793,031     1     8 


Ml  to  S6tli  Jono  1830,  charged  on  tbe 

Mlidaled  Fond    ^ 

Lial  Charges  paid  oot  of  the  Grant  of 
00,000,  for  defraying  the  Charge  op  to 

lanoarj  1831 .» 

isC  chargeable  on  the  Hereditarj  Rbre- 
of  the  Crown  • 


£.        #.    d. 
50«,S65     7     8^ 

160,415    3  11| 
236,879  11     7  J 


PAYABLE  IN 


ENGLAND. 

£.         9.    rf. 

370,018     t     3| 

66,680  10  11 

145,7«4    0    7J 


s and  AUowanoes  .... 

of  Jttftioe 

laBeoas  Charges  on  thel 

loUdatedPnnd   |S35,943  IS    8 

establishment 

ea  granted  for  the  enooaragement  of  Hoop  and  Flax  in  Scot- 
,  per  Aot  f7  Goo.  3,  o.  13,  s.  65 


IRELAND. 

£.       f.  d. 

95,267  19    7 

f4,S53  13    3f 

133,507     4  10) 


53,989    3    5 


lanaoni,  ohargeable  opon  Annual  Grants  of  Parliament 


899,660    3    3) 


465,286    1  101 
90,934    4    2| 
279431    5    6 

279,924  16    1 
14,606    0    0 

2,956  13    8 


6,991,163    7  4^ 

5,309,6a5  17  5 

1,613,908    0  0 

1,950,108  13  4 


mj  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  sopplj  Deficiencies  in  the  Balance  reserred 
r  nclabMd  Dlfidends,  per  Act  56  Geo.  3,  c.  97  


afflBS  of  laiOBO  or  Rortniio  orer  Bxptaditoro 


■eU  B3qia41tirc. 


£,       ••    d. 


29,118,858    4    4^ 


2,031.899    4    8 


31,150,757    9    Oi 


15,864,785  18    1} 


127,399  16  10 


47,142,943 
2,913,073 


1% 


50,056,616    6    4f 


jdil 


FINANdE  ACCOUNTS  :    1830. 


An  Account  of  the  Balakces  of  PUBLIC  MONEY  remaining  in  the  Excbeqvei 
or  Unfunded  Debt,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1831 ;  the  Monejap* 

the  Total  Amount  of  Advances  and  Repeyments  on  aooomit 

and  the  Balanoee  in  the  Ei- 


BakacM  in  tlie  fizolieqaer  on  5di  JaniMrjr^830 


MONBY  RAI8BD 

In  Um  Year  tnded  5lb  Jannarj  1851,  bj  tht  oraatioii  of 

Unfunded  Debt : 


Kl^cheqner  Billf  per  Act  10  Geo.  4>  e.  60, 
Ditto    -  •  11    -     -    •    d. 


Ditto    • 
DiUo    - 

Soger  Billf  .. 

Cburoh  Billf 


•     1  Will.  4,  o.  63. 


Poor  BilU 


To  pej  off  4  per  cent  DiffentienU,  per  Act  11  Geo.  4. 


Tbe  Total  Amoont  of  Repeymeotf  for  tlie  Emplojnent  of  the  Poor, 
and  for  Local  Workf,  within  the  Year 


TheToUl  Amonnt  of  Adfinoef  for  ditto  -  -  ditto 


£. 


«•    d. 


1,846,500  0  O 

18,000,000  0  0 

1,477,000  0  0 

11,654,300  0  0 

2,319,000  0  0 

34^900  0  0 

3,900  0  0 


4^849,517    1   41 


514,717    5    6| 
497,60f    S    Si 


Rxceaf  of  Repayments  over  Adftneef.* 


Sorplof  of  Income  over  Bipenditnre 


S9AS5,600   0  0 
f,610,000   0  0 


17,115    3  H 


3631S,f3f   4  • 
9,913^3    S  H 


39,715,905    7  4 


Whitehill,  TrMiury  ChuibwVy  |8tk  Fflriiiy,  llSt 


C&itf  n.-*INCOME   Airi>   EXPENDITURE. 


[siii 


on  the  5th  January,  1830 ;  the  amount  of  Money  raised  by  Additions  to  the  FuvniD 
plied  towards  the  Redemption  of  the  Funded,  or  paying  off  the  Unfunded  Debt ; 
of  Local  Works,  Stc.  with  the  Difference  accruing  thereon, 
chequer  on  the  5th  January,  1830. 


ISSUED  TO 

TkB  CoWBifrionert  for  Um  RadnoUoo  of  the  Natiooal  Debt, 
to  be  ftppUed  in  the  RedeaptioB  of  Fuuled  Debt : 


BjlMMtpcrActlOGeo.  4,  aS7  .... 
Bj  latMPett  OB  DowUioBi  and  Boqvettf . 


I,930,t58    3    3) 
5,30r    t  11 


Bj  the  Beak  of  EngUuid,  to  pty  off  fear  per  cent  Ditientieeti,  per  Act  ll  Gto,  4 

of  Bzoheqoer  BilU  for  the  Ptymeot  of  Unfueded  Debt 


Bftluoet  in  theBxohequer  on  5th  Juoary,  18S1 


1.955,465  6  t| 

2,610,000  0  0 

S9 J  86,500  0  0 

33,731,965  6  S| 


£.        #.    4* 


5,993.940    0  10 


S9.7t5,905    7    Of 


T.  SPRiNQ  RICJS. 


»v] 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS!   1830. 


An  Account  of  the  Income  of  the  CONSOLIDATED  FUND  arising  in  the  Umted 

on  account  of  the  CoxsoLiDinD 


The  ToUl  Income  applicable  to  Uie  Conaolidated  Fand    

Dedact  the  Sum  lel  apart  aa  the  Hereditarj  Rerenae  of  the  Crown. 


Add  the  Som  repaid  to  the  Conaolidated  Fund  on  account  of  Adrmoea  for 
Public  Works,  &o 


4f .  9.     i. 

196,819  11  r| 


46,8^9,291    6  lOf 


991,496    1   r{ 


47,1tO,f8r    8   «t 


An  Account  of  the  Money  applicable  to  the  Payment  of  the  CONSOLIDATED 
several  Charges  which  have  become  due  thereon,  in   the  lame  yetTi 

Fund,  at  the  commencement  and 


Income  arising  in  Great  Britain 


49.370,125  11   H 


Income  srising  in  Ireland .., 

Add  the  Sum  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland, 
towards  the  Supplies,  in  the  Quarter  ended  5th  January 
1830 


Deduct  the  Som  paid  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  in  Ireland,  towards  the 
Supplies,  in  the  Quarter  ended  5lh 
day  of  January  1831 


257,755    5  llj 


5,750,661  16    9i 
156386  18     0| 


3,907,548  14  10 


257,755    5  11 1 


Total  Ban  applioable  to  Uie  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  the  Year  ended  5th 
day  of  January  1831    

Exchequer  Bills  lo  be  issued  to  complete  the  Payment  of  the  Cluirge,  to  5th  day  of 
January  1831  


3,649,793    8  10| 

47,019,919    7    (4 
4327,966  16    0 


51,347,885  16    7| 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chanberi,  28tk  FMNnttry,  18S1. 


CbMin.->CONSOLIDATED  FUND. 


Cw 


Kiii(doiD»  in  the  Tear  ended 
FuvD  within  the  same  period. 


HBADS  OP  PAYMENT. 


MvMMid«,  latareft,  Sinkiog  Pond,  and  Mana|^ment  of  the  Poblie  Ponded  DobI, 

4QMrtento  lOth  October,  1830  

iMiiiift  o«  ExelMqaer  Bills  iscned  open  the  oiedll  of  Uw  CoBioUdatod  Pond 

CMI  Ii«l|  Droa  5tli  Janoary  to  26th  June  1830  

9mdom  ^haifad  bj  Act  of  Parliament  upon  tbe  CoMolidatad  Pond,  4  Qoarten  to 

lOlli  OotobMT,  1830 

Mwiaa  ud  Allowanoet         •--••do.        -• 

of  Coorl^of  Joatioe        •        •        •  •  do.        -         •        • 

ofllMBliBt do.         •-. 

•        •••••••        do*  •        •        • 

la       ••••-•-        do.         -         -        - 

0^1  of  Um  CoBtoUdated  FomI  in  Boglaad,  for  PabUo  Woika , 

]>o.    •    •    •    Ireland     --•-•do,         •        •- 


SvarLvi  of  tbe  GomouDATiD  Puhd 


£.       «.  d. 


30,261,29S 
66,565 
502,365 

465,286 
90,934 

279,231 

14,606 

2,956 

279,224 
98,000 

395,702 


8  11 
8  9 
7  ^ 

i*3 


5 
0 


6 
0 


13  8 


16 
0 

2 


1 
0 


32,456,164  9  0( 
14,664,622  19  6 


47,120,787  8  6^ 


FUND  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Tear  ended  5th  January,  1831,  and  of  the 
inelnding  the  Amount  of  Exchequeh  Bills  charged  upon  tbe  laid 
wt  the  termination  of  the  Tear, 


HEADS  OP  CHAR6K. 


Pindanda,  Interest,  Sinking  Pond,  and  Management  of  tbe  Poblie  Ponded  |>ebt, 

4Q«arlerato5tbJanaar7, 1831 

bleraat  on  Bzobeqoer  Billii  iacoed  opon  tbe  eredit  of  tbe  ConaoUdated  Pond    

GtII  list,  fron  5tb  Jaooarj  to  26Ui  Jone,  1830 

pMiiQBS  ebarged  by  Act  of  Parliament  opon  tbe  ConMlidaled  Pond,  4  Quartera  to 

MJoMary,  1831   

Sabttiea  and  Alloivanoea        .----do.  ... 

OHeen  of  Conrta  of  Joitiee        «**.-do,         •         •• 
oflbeMint        •••«••    do.         -         •« 
•        •••••*•      do^  •        •        • 

•        ••••••       do,  •        -        , 

Wit  of  tbe  CoBtolidated  Pond  in  England,  for  PobUo  Worka 

I>o.    •    •    Ireland        --.--do.  ... 


^. 


«.    if. 


Baebcqoer  Billf  iaaoed  to  make  good  tbe  cbarge  of  tbe  Conaolidated  Pood,  to  5tb 
Jannary,  1830 


SURPLVe  ofUMCONiOLIDATID  PONO 


30,152,547  5  4| 

63,300  16  5 

502,365  7  8^ 

450,341  2  3) 

94,043  2  5| 

186,958  10  3| 

15,307  17  6 

2,956  13  8 

269,691  16  6 

93,000  0  0 

395,702  2  3) 


32,320,214  14  6} 
5,844^329  5  0| 


38,170,543  19  6} 
13,177^1  17  0) 


51,547,885  16  7| 


T.  SPRING  RICE. 


XTl] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:    1830. 


An  Account  of  the  State  of  the  PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBT  of  GmiAT  Bii- 


DEBT. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

^i^ii"jlS'^  ^"'^^  }  ^i£3,  percent 

Old  Soath  Sea  Anoaitiet       -    do 

New  Aouth  SeA  Anonitiei      •    do 

South  Sea  Annoiliet,  1751    -    do •. 

Debt  doe  to  t]ie  Bank  of  England  do.  

Bank  Annoitiei,  created  in  1726  do.  ...... 

Conaolidated  Annoilief    •    -     do 

Redaced  Annoitiet     -    •    -    do 

Total  at  £.3  per  cent 

Annoitief    -    •    at  S|  per  cent,  1818... 

Hadnced  Annnitiea  at  -    -  do.     

New3|  per  cent  Annuities 

Annoitiei  created  1 826*  at  4  per  cent  ... 
New  5  per  cent  Annuities „ 

Great  Britain 


In  IRELAND. 

Irish  ConioHdated  ^.3  per  cent  Annuities 
Irish  Reduced  JS^  per  cent  Annuities  ... 
jf.3}  per  oent  Debentures  and  Stock   ... 

Reduced  .£.3}  per  cent  Annuities 

New  5^  per  cent  Annuities 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank/>f  Ireland  at  J[A  ) 

per  cent > 

New  ^.5  per  oent  Annuities 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  £,5  > 

per  eent  ••.•! > 

Ireland ••... 

Total  United  Kingdom  ... 


1.    CAPtTAU. 


£' 


d. 


8 


S,66f,784 

3,501.870 

2,489,830 

527,100 

14,686,800 

876,494 

349,483,7.57     13  8^ 

124,491,472    2     7 


64 

8  7 
2  10 
0  0 
0  0 
0     0 


499,720,108  10    2f 

12,804,559     2     2 

64,259,806     0     1 

138.690,227     1     0 

10,806,966     0    0 

467,712  19  llf 


726,749,379  13    5J 


2,455,317  13    6 

150,228  17  10 

14,173,495    7     1 

1,289,703  17  10 
11,425,247  18     8 

1,615,384  12    4 

6,661     1     0 

1,015,384  12    4 


32,131,424    0    7 


758,880,803  14    0} 


2.  CAprrAU 
tnaiicrrfd  to  (he 
nlMUwcit. 


£' 


«•    d* 


444  1  0 
655,096  IB  2 
719,581    3    5 


a. 

CAPtTAIS 


1,375,122    t    7 


9,424  18    t 
9,259  15    9 


1,393,806  16    6 


7f5y355,57f  16  Hi 


5,662,784    8  ^ 

3,501,870    2  r 
S,489,830    2  10 

6fr,100    0  0 

14^686^    0  0 

876,049  19  0 

548,898,660  15  4 

123,771,880  19  I 


498,S4ik966    7   7} 

12304,559    2    S 

64^950,381    1  11 

138,680,967    5    S 

10,806,966    0   0 

467,718  19  11} 


2,455,317  13   6 

150,228  17  10 

14,173,495    7    1 

1,289,708  17  10 
11,485,247  18    B 

1,615,384  12   4 

6»661    X    0 

1,015,984  12   4 


38,131,424    0   7 


1,393306  16    6  |757,486,996  17   4 


The  Act  10  Geo. IV.  c. 27,  which  came  into  operation  at  the 5lh  Jnlj  1829,  enaeta, ThnltkiSi 
forth  annually  applicable  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdoa,  almll  b«  the  \ 
which  shall  appear  to  be  the  amount  of  the  whole  actual  annual  surplus  Revenue,  beyond  the 
of  the  said  United  Kingdom  ;  And  the  following  Sams  have  been  aooordinglj  issned  to  Um  fnwmimiingf 
to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  said  Debt,  including  Interest  receivable  on  aooonnt  of  DobMIom  orf 
Bequests  :— 

£.        s.    d. 

At  6th  April  1830 428,187    1    6  ••••••  includes  300/.  receifed  finmi  A.  H.  C. 

6th  July  1830 352,057  12    6 

11th  October  1830   584,383  11     6 

5th  January  1831   ..747,631    2    9  292. 14f.  U.  further  LegMy  horn  the 

Executors  reoeived  of  the  late  AdainI 

2,112,259    8    3         Peter  Rainer. 


(Sow  IV.— P  U  B  L I C   FUNDED   DEBT. 
9  and  IftELAXD,  and  the  Charge  thereupon,  at  the  5th  January,  1831. 


XTU 


CHARGE. 


■blU 
idhor. 


/Anonal  iDterett  od  Unredeemed 

Capital  

fjODg  ABOoUie*^ expire  1860  ... 
Anniutiei  per  4  Geo.  IV.  e.  22, 

do.l867 

Annailiet  per  10  Geo.  IV.  o.  24, 

expire  at  Tariona  period* 

I  Annaitiea  to  tbe  IVaateei  of  the 

\    Waterloo    Sobfoription  Fand 

per  59  Geo.  III.  c.  34,  expire 

dlhJalj,  1831 

Life  AnDoitiet  per  48  Geo.  III. 
c  142,  and  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  24. 

LifeAnnaitiet  f  Englisli 

payable  at      > 
Ike  Bxclieqoer.  3  Irish 


m1  lataveft  oo  Stock  transferred  to  the 
wwiMJinifiii  for  the  Redaction  of  the 
■tioBal  Debt,  towards  the  Redemption 
r  Luid  Tix  ander  Schedoles  C.  D.  1  & 

Lf,  5S6eo.3,  0.123  

It 


Total  Ahwual  Charge. 


Iir  CBEAT  BRITAIN. 


£> 


d. 


IVIKCLAVD. 


22,956,770  13  4\ 

1,193,089    9  7 

585,740    0  0 

775,914    5  0 


7,300    0  0 

669,361     9  0 

23,455     8  2f 

35.476  18  7 


£.       #.    d. 
1,134,979  14    Si 


26,247,108     3     9} 


10,449  12     6} 
275,179    3    4 


26332,736  19    7} 


7,038    0    9 


1,142,017  15    21 


TOTAL  AimUAL 
CHABCB. 


£.       f.    d. 


1,142,017  15    2|  27,674,754  14  10 


It  Britain. 
mU  


ABSTRACT. 

r*/  Shillings  and  Pence  omtlied.) 


CAriTAU. 


CAPfTAU 
traotferrcd  to 

the 
CoinmlMioocn. 


726,749,379 
32,131,424 


758,880,803 


CAPTTALS 
mrcdcciDcd. 


ANl^UAL  CHARGE. 


1,393,806172.5,355,572 
32,131,424 


1,393,806 


of  DomHoos  and 

181,366    0    0 

Da.  ei^llsck  aadafantd  10  yesrt 

mmmmm&t  K4J19  H   8 

I>a.eri;aeiiimMlDlTfcl«Mb..     039^400    o    0 

],Oift,485  14    8 
Da.  or  LMd  Tn,SchadaksC. 
Vliw^Dt uaAZl    110 


1.S9S306  16    6 


Doc  to  the 
l*abUc  Crortitor. 


MAV 


757.486,996 


26.257,557 
1,142,017 


ACEiciirr. 


TOTAL. 


275.179 


27,399375 


275.179 


26332,736 
1,142,017 


27,674,754 


DEFERRED  ANNTHTIES  OUTSTANDINO : 

£.     «.    d. 

Deferred  life  AnnaUies,  per  10  Geo.  4,  c.  t4.» 1,780  It 

Deferred  Aannitks  for  terms  of  jresrt,  per  do. ......      SO    0 

In  18SV   6,800    O 


PsysblelotheTrmleesor    -JSJ  l^   J 

ie  Waterloo  Fend,  peri  -  Sit  "^ 


-ion 


4j000  0 
9.000  0 
<i0OO    0 


O 
O 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 
o 


38,108  If    0 


rOL.  VUL  Uam-Appendix. 


(h) 


xyiii] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:   1830. 


CLASS  v.— UNFUNDED  DEBT, 


An  Account  of  the  UNFUNDED  DEBT  of  Great  BaiTAiv  and  Irelakp, 
and  of  the  Demands  outstanding  on  5th  Januarys  1831, 


Exchequer  Bills,  (exclusive  of  «f  45,350 
and  ,^1,662,000  iMved  for  paying  off 
^4  per  cents)  •• • 

The  amoont  of  Exchequer  Bills  ouUtanding, 
issued  in  pursuance  of  Act  11  Geo.  4,  cS6, 
for  paying  off  Proprietors  of  ,£  4  per  cent 
AnnoitiM,  on  5th  Jaaoary,  18S1,  wai  •••••• 

Sums  remaining  unpaid,  charged  upon  aids 
granted  bj  Parliament • 


PROTIDED. 


£•        «•    d* 


Advances  made  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fond 
in  Ireland,  towards  the  Supplies  which  are 
to  be  repaid  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  out 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  in  Great  Britain... 

Total  Unfunded  Debt,  and  Demands' 
outstanding   ..••• 


Ways  and  Means 


SuRPLVi  Ways  and  Means 


Exchequer  Bills  to  be  issued  to  complete  the 
Chargt  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund 


••.•a. 


4,543,328    0    6 


cmonDBD. 


£.        9.    A 


25,616,400    0    0 


TOUL 


£. 


t5,61M00  0 


1,662,000    0     0 


27,278,400    0     0 


257,755    5  llj 


4,801,083    6    5i 
4,894,645    3    ^ 


93,561  17    Of 


1,662,000   0 


27,278,400    0 


4,543,328   0 


85T755   5 


27,278^00    0    0 


4,317,966  16    0 


32/>79,483   6 


44S7,966  16 


Whitehall,  Treasury  C/hambers,  \ 
Sath  February,  1831.         ) 


7.  SPRING  HiCS. 


[ni 


CLASS  VI.— DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 

« 

4n  Account  showing  how  the  Monies  given  for  the  SERVICE  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  Year  1830,  have  been  disposed 
of;  distinguished  under  their  several  Heads;  to  5th  January,  1831. 


■•■•i 


SERVICES. 


Obdvancb 


IPOBCBS 


ybr  Mnjin$  the  Charge  of  Uie  Rojral  Militarj  College ;  for  the 

ymtr  1830   

9or  defraying  the  Charge  or  the  Royal  Military  Aajlaoi ;  for  the 

1830 

defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Civil  Contingenoie« ;  for  the  year 

1830    

Vd  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  executing  at  the  Royal  Harbour 

•f  fveorge  the  Fourth  at  Kingntown;  for  the  year  1830  

Kb  defray  the  Salaries  and  Allowances  to  the  Officers  of  the  Honses 

of  Lonii  and  Commons ;  for  the  year  1830 

T»  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons ;  for 

tbe  year  1830 

V»  Make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fund,  in  the  Department 

ctf  kia  lli^ty's  Treasury  ;  for  the  year  1830 

Dillo  •  •  Home  Secretary  of  Stale ;  for  the  year  1830 

Ditto  -  -  Foreign ditto ;  for  the  year  1830 

Ditto  -  -  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  \   for  the  year 

1830 

Ditto  •  •  most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  Committee  of 

Privy  Council  for  Trade ;  for  the  year  1830    

T»  defray  the  Contingent  Kxpenses  and  Messengers'  Bills  in  the 

DefMrtMeot  of  hit  Majesty's  Treasury  ;  for  the  year  1830  

Ditto  -  -  Home  SecreUry  of  Stale ;  for  the  year  1830 

Ditto  -  r  Foreign ditto;  for  the  year  1830  

Ditto  •  •  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Colonies ;   for  the  year 

1880 

Dillo  -  -  most  Honourable  Frivy  Council  and  Committee  of 

Privy  Council  for  Trade;  for  the  year  1830 

Hb  defhiy  tlie  Salaries  to  certain  Officers,  and  the  Expenses  of  the 

Cowl  aad  Receipt  of  Exchequer ;  for  the  year  1 830  

HW  pay  the  Salaries  or  Allowances  granted  to  certain  Professors  in 
.  dbo  Univenities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  reading  Courses 

•TLeeturea;  for  the  year  1830 

Ito  pay  the  Salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors 
Coort,  of  their  Clerks,  and  tlie  Contingent  Elxpenses  of  their 
Office,  and  also  the  Expenses  attendant  upon  tlieir  Cirooils ;  for 

t]ieyetrl830 

To  pay  in  the  year  1830,  the  Salaries  of  the  Officers,  and  the  Con- 
tiBgeal  Expenses  of  the  Office  for  the  Superintendence  of  Aliens, 
and  also  the  Superannuation  or  relined  Allowanees  to  Officers 

iwiuilj  employed  in  that  Service    

To  pay  the  usual  Allowances  to  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in 
Kaglaad,  poor  French  Protestant  Refugee  Clergy,  poor  French 
Refiigee  Laity,  and  sundry  small  Charitable  and  other  Allow- 
maeee  to  the  Poor  of  SL  Martin-in-the-Fiekb,  and  others ;  for 

the  year  1890 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing  Acta,  and  Bills,  Reports  and 
oUmt  Ftftn  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  for  the  year 

Tb'v" 


SUMS 
Voted  or  Crtntod. 


5,594,955  5  8 
1,689.444  0  0 
7,403,651    S    4| 


7,656  19  6 

20,986  13  3 

160,000  0  0 

tO,000  0  0 

30,500  0  0 

17,000  0  0 

24,000  0  0 

12.010  0  0 

17,0P0  0  0 

17,500  0  0 

16,858  0  0 

8,000  0  0 

8,045  0  0 

34,750  0  0 

10,500  0  0 

3.725  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

958  5  0 


13,778    2    0 


4,034    0    0 


5.712    7  10 


76,000    0    0 


Paii. 


o£.  f.  d. 

4.270,096    9  1 

1,105,000  0  0 

5,823,284    1  6 

7,656  12  6 

8,166  7  9 

96,664  17  1 

26,500  0  0 

17,000  0  0 

11,000  0  0 

12,010  0  0 

17,000  0  0 

17,000  0  0 

16,858  0  0 

8,000  0  0 

5,700  0  0 

34,750  0  0 

7.000  0  0 

3,335  17  1 

&,000  0  0 

958  5  0 

6,310  0  0 

4,034  0  0 


2,956    S  11 


50^950  13  10 


xx] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:    1830. 


SERVICES-— continued. 


To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing,  under  tlje  direction  of  the 
CommiMioners  of  Poblic  Records ;  for  the  jear  1850 

To  defray  the  Extraordinarj  Ezpenies  of  the  Mint,  in  the  Cold 
Coinage;  in  the  jear  1830    

To  defraj  the  Extraordinary  Expenses  that  may  be  incurred  for 
Prosecutions,  &c.  relating  to  the  Coin  of  this  Kingdom ;  for  the 
year  1830    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Law  Charges  \  for  the  year  1830 

To  defray  the  Expenses  incurred  for  the  support  of  captured 
Negroes,  &c.  (or  the  year  1830 ;  under  the  several  Acts  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 

To  defray  in  the  year  1830,  the  Amount  of  Bills  drawn  from  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  EKemen's  Land,  on  account  of  the  Bxpen. 
diture  incurred  for  Conyiols  in  those  Settlements 

Towards  satisfying  such  Annuities,  Pensions  or  other  Payments,  as 
would  hsTC  beni  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  out  of  the 
Civil  List,  in  case  the  demise  of  his  late  Majesty  had  not  takeu 
place  before  the  5lh  day  of  January  1831 

For  Repairs  and  Improvements  of  Windsor  Castle ;  for  the  year 
1830    , 

For  the  Rideau  Canal;  for  the  year  1830 , 


The  following  Services  are  directed  to  be  paid  without  any 
Fee  or  other  Deduction  whatsoever : 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Civil  Establishments  under- 
mentioned ;  viz. 


Of  the  Bahama  Islands ;  for  the  year  1830  

Of  Nova  Scotia  ;  for  the  year  1830  

Of  New  Brunswick ;  for  the  year  1830    

Of  the  Island  of  Bermuda;  for  the  year  1830 

Of  Prince  Edward's  Island ;  for  the  year  1 830    

Of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland ;  for  the  year  1830 

Of  Sierra  Leone;  for  the  year  1830 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Establislunent  at  Femandes  Po ;  for 
the  year  1830 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Forts  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  and 
Accra;  for  the  year  1830 

To  defray  the  estimated  Expenditure  of  the  British  Museum ;  for 
the  year  ending  at  Christmas  1830    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  and  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings, 
aud  for  Furniture  and  other  Charges  defrayed  by  the  OflBloe  of 
Works;  for  the  year  1830 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  executing  at  Port  Patrick  Har< 

hour;  for  the  year  1830    

Ditto  -  -  Donaghadee  Harbour ;  for  the  year  1830 , 

Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  erecting  Churches  in  the  West 

Indies;  for  the  year  1830 

Ditto  -  -  and  completing  tiie  Pier  at  Holib's  Point,  Milford 

Haven , 

Ditto  -  -  the  SUte  Paper  Office;  for  the  year  1830 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Commissionera  of  the  Ilolyliead  and 
Howlh  Roads  and  Uarboura 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Now  Buildings  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum; for  the  year  1830    

To  make  Compensation  to  the  Commissionera  appointed  by  several 
Acts  for  inquiring  into  the  Collection  and  Management  of  the 
Revenue  in  Ireland,  and  into  certain  Revenue  Departments  in 
Great  Britain,  for  their  assiduity,  care  and  pains  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Trusts  reposed  in  them  by  Parliament.. 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  Retired  Allowances  or  Superannuations 
to  Persons  formerly  employed  in  Public  Offices  or  Departments, 
or  in  the  Public  Service;  for  the  year  1830 


Voted  or  Gnmiei. 


RTIP 


8,000     0    0 
19,000    0    0 


7,000     0    0 
15,000    0     0 


35,000    0    0 
120,000    0    0 


300,000    0     0 

100,000    0     0 
163,000    0    0 


3,040  0  0 

10,445  0  0 

3.600  0  0 
4,000  0  0 
3,880  0  0 

11,261  0  0 

10,180  15  10 

3.601  14  0 
4,000  0  0 

16,143  0  0 

33,500  0  0 

7,000  0  0 

8,000  0  0 

6,000  0  0 

8,000  0  0 

13,000  0  O 

4,700  0  0 

10,000  0  O 


6,500    0    0 


6fi&t  18    7 


7,389  IT 
19,000   0 


7,000    0 
lOfiOO    0 


35,000    0 


160,415    S 
133,350   0 


3,400  0 

9,600  0 

1,500  0 

4,000  0 

3,510  0 

ejooo  0 


1,000    0 


16,143    0 


10,664  17 

7,000   0 
8,000    0 

6,000   0 


4^700   0 
5,665  11 


6,500  0 


fl^t7 


C/as«  VL— DISPOSITION   OF   GRANTS. 


[xxi 


SERVICKS— c<mftittte</. 


fb  i^rmnt  relief,  id  the  jear  1830,  to  Toaloneie  and  Corsican  Emi- 
gnuitt,  Dntoli  Naval  Officers,  Saint  Domingo  Sufferers,  and 
olhuii  who  haTC  heretofore  received  Allowances  from  bis  Ma- 
jwtj,  and  who  from  Services  performed  or  Losses  sustained  in 
tk0  Brituh  Service,  have  special  Claims  upon  his  Majesty's 
jwitice  and  liberalitj 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment ; 
iar  the  year  1830  

Tb  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Penitentiary 

Hiraae  at  Milbank ;  for  the  year  1830 

the  i«pport  of  the  Institution   called  The  Refuge  for  tlie 

DaHitate;  for  the  year  1830 

tha  relief  of  American  Loyalists;  for  the  year  1830 

1W  defray  the  Expense  of  confining  and  maintaining  Criminal 
lisaaties;  for  the  year  1830 

Wtr  kia  Majesty's  Foreign  and  other  Secret  Services ;  for  Uie 
jmrlSSO   

lb  defray  the  Expense  of  providing  Stationery,  Printing  and 
Binding  for  the  several  Public  Departments  of  Government  for 
Um  year  1830,  including  the  Expense  of  the  Establishment  of 
the  Stationery  Office  

Tn  defray  the  Expense  attending  the  confining,  maintaining,  and 
Msploytng  Convicts  at  Home  and  at  Bermuda ;  for  the  year 
1830 

1W  pay  in  the  year  1830,  tbe  Salaries  and  incidental  Bxiienses  of 
llie  Commissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  under 
the  Treaties  with  Spain  and  Portugal  and  tbe  Netherlands,  for 
prerenting  the  illegal  IraiBc  in  Slaves   

Tb  defray  the  Expense  of  Missions  and  Special  Commissions  to 
the  new  States  of  America ;  for  the  year  1830 

lb  pay  the  Salaries  of  Consuls  General  and  Consuls,  their  contin- 
gnst  Expenses  and  Superannuation  Allowances  to  retired  Con- 
mlt;  for  tbe  year  1830 

lb  pny  in  the  year  1830,  the  Fees  due  and  payable  to  the  Officers 
nf  tke  Fariiameot  on  all  Bills  for  continuing  or  amending  any 
Aettfor  OMdcing  and  maintaining,  keeping  in  repair  or  improv- 
ing, Tnrnpike  Roads,  which  shall  pass  Uie  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liainrnf,  and  receive  the  Royal  Assent 

Tb  defray,  in  the  year  1830,  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Coanuasioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Practice  and  Pro- 
cnedingsof  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  and  into  the 
Law  of  England  respecting  Real  Property   

Tb  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Goepel  in  certain  of  his  Majesty's  Colonies ;  for  the  year  1 8.30.. 

To  defray  the  Charge  in  tbe  year  1830,  for  providing  Stores  for 
the  Bi^pineer  Department  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
■na*!  Land,  Bedding  and  Clothing  for  the  Convicts,  Clothing 
nnd  Tools  for  the  Liberated  Africans  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  In- 
4km  preeents  for  Canada    

Vor  thn  Protestant  Charter  Schools  of  Ireland  

For  the  Anodation  for  Discountenancing  Vice  in  Ireland 

For  thn  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ire- 


For  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Dublin 

For  thoHoaae  of  Industry  in  Dublin    

For  the  Riehaioiid  Lunatic  Asylum  

For  Iho  Hibernian  Society  for  Soldiers*  Children 

tho  Hibernian  Marine  Society.. 

the  Fenmle  Orphan  House  in  Dublin 

the  Wcitinoriand  Look  Hospital  in  Dablin 

For  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Dublin 

For  Doolor  Sleerens'a  Hospital  in  Dublin    

For  tho  FoTW  Hoopital  in  Cork4tr**t,  Dablin 
For  tho  HoipUnl  for  Incorablea  in      blio.. ....... 

I^thtBowHiCMhoiio 

|NftfeeB0|ilCoritl 


•I 


•  ••••••|«:||««||MI|ll«««|«««l«l«l«t«lt* 


SUMS 

Voted  or  cnotcd. 


£. 


s,    d. 


13,647  10  0 

S,500  0  0 

21,135  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

4,000  0  0 

3,039  0  0 

45,000  0  0 

96,850  0  0 

107,986  0  0 

18,700  0  0 

28,000  0  0 

87,970  0  0 


9,000    0    0 

16,600    0    0 
16,182    0    0 


47,500  0  0 
8,950  0  0 
5,000    0    0 


\ 


25,000 

30,900 

21,295 

6,700 

7,596 

1,400 

1,375 

3,060 

2,591 

1,676 

3,860 

465 

8,928 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


SUMS 
Pii4. 


£.       f.    d. 


6,697  10  0 

2,500    0  0 

10,000    0  0 

3,000    0  0 

3,000    0  0 

2,958    7  11 

44,600    0  0 

60,000    0  0 

107,986    0  0 

5,000    0  0 

11,866    1  6} 

34,445  10  2i 


9,000    0    0 

16,600    0    0 
16,019  10    0 


47,500  0  0 
6,712  10  0 
3,750    0    0 


25,000 

3l»,9(H) 

15,000 

6,700 

7,596 

1,400 

1,375 

3,060 

1,943 

1,257 

2,895 

348 

6,696 

4dO 


0     0 
0     0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
15 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS!    1830. 


SERVlCES'-caftiimied, 

SUMS 
▼oted  or  Gnntcd; 

SVMS 

For  tlie  RoTal  Dublin  Society  •• 

£.       s.    d. 

7,000    0    0 

300     0    0 

700    0    0 

1,500     0    0 

13,780    0    0 

14,500    6     0 

4,600    0    0 

•   50,000    0     0 

14^860    6    0 

740    0    S 

5,300    0     0 

23,000    0     0 

7,326    6     3 

S,909    0     0 

11,000     0     0 

750,000    0     0 

£,       f.    d. 
7,000    0    0 

For  tho  RoTftI  Irish  AcAdemv ..••...... «•!••• 

300    0   0 

For  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in 
Ireland •••»•••••• •••«• 

For  the  Beirast  Academical  Institution. ....••••.. 

1,125    0   0 

For  the  Board  of  Worics  in  Ireland 

3,461  13  It 

For  Printing,  Stationer/,  &c.  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office  in 
Ireland    .• • •» ».••• ., 

10*448  11    5 

For  Printing  Proclamations  and  Statutes  in  Ireland. 

3,702    5    9 

For  Criminal  Prosecutions  in  Ireland    ,» 

48^200    0   0 

For  Kon-conformiug  and  other  Dissenting  Ministers  in  Ireland  .  • 
For  Salaries  to  Lottery  Officers  in  Ireland   

9,676    3   0 
994    6   C{ 

For  Inland  Nafigations  in  Ireland 

3,975    0  0 

For  the  Police  of  Dublin  • 

23^000    0   Q 

For  the  Commissioners  of  rludicial  InQiiirv  in  Ireland • 

5,407   5    1 

Far  the  Board  of  Public  Records  in  Ireland 

2.909    0   0 

For  the  Poblio  Works  in  Ireland 

11,000    0   0 

To  pay  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  for  the  vear  1&)0   

720,8'<3    0    8 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills, 
and  that  the  same  be  issued  and  applied  to- 
wards paying  off  and  discharging  any  Ex- 
chequer Bills  charged  on  the  Aids  or  Sup. 
plies  of  the  years  1829  and  1830,  now  re- 
maining unpaid  or  unprovided  for  ii5,438»800    0     0 

To   pay  off  and  discharge   Exchequer  Bills, 

on  Public  Works  and   Fibhcrics,  and  for 
building  additional  Churches,  outstanding 
and  unprovided  for  , »        168.800    0    0 

17,698,762    6     4| 

• 

$5,607,600    0    0 

13,360,346    4   6} 
24,563,450    0   0 

43,306,362    6     4| 

37,923,796    4   6| 

-  / 


C/bMYI^DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 


SSIU 


PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES, 
Not  being  part  of  the  Supplies  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  Yeari 


Okmlm  Badford,  Eiq,  on  kii  SaUry,  for  •ddiiiosil 
toMible  in  pre(wrtDg  Exoheqaer  Billi,  paraoant  io  Act  48  Geo, 


4^e.tt 


in  te  ofi«0  of  tlie  Commiitrioiien  for iMuing  Bxoheqiier 
riMiit  10  AcU  57  Geo.  3,  o.  34  and  124,  and  S  Geo. 


••• 


in  Ike  oflSoe  orUie  Commisuooert  for  issniag  Exoheqoer 
Billifv  teildlng  Chorcbes,  per  Act  58  Geo.  3,  c.  45 


Fiid  to  the  Bank  of  I^giand,  nora  Uhui  rMelvod  tnm  tlwMt  Io 
wf  iMr  BalMct  on  aoooanl  of  UnoUiMod  DiridemU. 


•••••• 


to  Mk  jMwry  ifSt. 


150    0    0 


t,000    0    0 


3,000    0    0 


117,999  16  10 


lSt,549  16  10 


Total  Pajmenti  for  Serricet  not  roted 
Amount  of  Suns  Toted   •.•••..•...«• 


Total  8«m  ?«4td,  and  Pajraealf  for  Strriott  sol  volod 


liti— led  fartlicr 


50  0  0 


50  0  0 

132,649  16  10 


13S,599  16  10 
43,306^€t  6  4| 


43,438,962  3  S} 


ZXiY] 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS:    1830. 


WAYS   AND    MEANS 
for  answering  the  foregoing  Services 


Dalj  on  Sogar,  per  Act  1  Will.  4,  c  50 

Euk  India  Companj,  per  Act  11  Qeo.  4,  c.  4 • •• 

Sam  to  be  bronghk  from  the  Coniolidated  Fand,  per  Act  11  Gea  4«  o.  2 •« 

•  ••-••    Ditto    ••-•••••••••    So  ••••••••••••••• 

•  •••..    Ditto    ....--..l  Will.  4,  0. 63  ••..••...•••••• 

Ditto 1 

-•---•    Ditto    ---••----•-••5 ....... 

Intereit  on  Lond-tax  redeemed  by  Stock  or  Monej 

Repayments  by  the  Commisuoners  for  itsaiog  Ezcbeqaer  Bills  for  carrying  on  Pablie 
Works  and  Fisheries  in  the  United  Kingdom  


•••••.•• 


Sorploi  Ways  and  Means,  per  Act  11  Geo.  4,  c.  4 


Exoheqner  Bills  TOted  in  Ways  and  Means ;  tIz. 

Per  Act  11  Geo.  4,  c.  3  ••  ^.12|000,000    0    0 

1  Will.  4,  c.  62 13,607,600    0    0 


Total  Ways  and  Means 

Total  Grants  and  Payments  for  Senrioes  not  Toted. 


Deficiency  of  Ways  and  Means 


Whitehall,  Treasnry  Chambers,  7 
28th  February,  1851.         \ 


5,000,000   0  0 

60,000    0  0 

4,000fi00    0  0 

4,000,000    0  0 

1,500,000    0  0 

3,000,000   0  0 

IfiSOflOO    0  0 

6fltr  15  1} 

t59^221    311 

80,528  17  4 


ir,749,7n  16   4 


25,607,600    0  0 


43,357,377  16   H 
43,438.962    3    f) 


81,584    6  10} 


r.  SPRIIfG  RICE. 


[zxv 


CLASS  VII.— ARREARS  AND  BALANCES. 

{ThU  OuMf  which  occupies  85  folio  pages  in  the  Finance  Accounts^  is  here  omitted,  as  not  being  of 

general  utility.] 


CLASS  VIIL— TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  IMPORTS  into,  and  of  EXPORTS  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britaik  and  Ireland  : — Also,  the  Amount  of  the 
Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported  therefrom,  a^ccording 
to  the  Real  or  Declared  Value  thereof. 


1899.... 
1890,... 
J8S1.... 


▼ALOE  or  IMrOBTS 

ioto  the 

milled  Kl0gdoa, 

cakvUted  at  tb« 

OOcltl  lata 

of  ValMllon. 


£.       s,    d. 

45,0f8.805  10    1 

43,981,317  1  11 
46,845,241  6  6 


▼ALUS  OP  EXPORTS  FBOM  THE  U1>nTED  KINGDOM, 
calcatated  at  the  Ofllcial  Rate*  of  Valoaiion. 


Produce  and 

Manufactures  of  the 

United  Kingdom. 


£.       i.    d. 
5«,797,455    «     1 

56,213,0U  15    8 

61,140.864  15  10 


Poreign 

and 

Cokmial  Merchandlfle. 


£,         9.  d. 

9,946,545  12  3 

10,622,403  12  4 

8,550,437  15  9 


TOTAL  SXPORTB. 


TALUB 

ol  the  Prodncc  tad 

MaMtfactiim  of  tlM 

United  KifdoHi 

EspOftCd  UtCfClfOMf 

according  to  tkt  Real  aad 
Declared  Taloa  tiMraof. 


£.        s,  d. 

62,744,000  14  4 

66,835,444    8  0 

69,691,302  11  7 


£,        f.  d. 

36,814,176    5  5 

35330,469  14  2 

38,251,502  10  S 


JMe<r-^Tk9  British  and  Iriah  Records  of  Commerce  baring  been  inoorponted  togetber,  mider  aa 
fBBf  oMot  wbicb  took  effect  at  the  commenoement  of  1830,  the  separate  Acconnts  of  the  Trade  of  Great 
Brifaia  ami  Ireland,  wbicb  in  former  jears  were  appended  to  tbis  Statement,  bare  oeoesiarily  been  dii 


IflgpMtor  Generars  Office,  Costom  Hoase,  > 
LoadoD,  84th  Marob,  1831.  5 


fFILLIAM  IRVING, 
Inspeetor  General  of  Imports  and  Bsports. 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:    1830. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


New  Vessels  Built. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonkage,  that  were  built  and  registered  in  the  aeveral  Ports  of  tbe 
British  Empire,  in  the  Years  ending  the  5th  January,  1829,  1830,  and  1831, 
respectively. 


» 

In  the  Years  ending  Uie  5th  Jaooarj. 

r 

1829. 

1830. 

> 
1831. 

Vet  self. 

Tonnage. 

TCMCB. 

TMMMIC. 

ym^ 

Mtp. 

United  Kinirdoni. •#•• • 

842 

15 

464 

88,663 

1,406 

50,844 

718 

16 

416 

76.6S5 

1»000 

39»S3r 

730 

SO 

tS9 

1,879 

IiIm  GueroMT*  Jenev.  aud  Mau   

British  PlantittionM  ••t...i«t.*ii*.i-t. ■«•••..•!.• 

t5.690 

Total 

1,321 

140,913 

1,150 

116,878 

1,030 

103AI1 

iVbfe. — ^The  Account  deliTered  last  year  (for  the  year  ending  5th  JaaMry  1830),  U  now 
as  several  Returns  from  the  Plantations  for  the  year  ending  5th  Janaarj  1831  ve  not  yel 
correction  will  be  necessary  when  the  next  Account  is  made  up. 


oofradeds  ■■ 
fooBiTodia  iiBoir 


Vessels  Registehed. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amouit 
of  their  Tonnage  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  usiially  employed  in 
Navigating  the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empiie, 

on  the  31st  December  1828,  1829,  and  1830,  respectively. 


On  31si  Dec  1828. 

On  3Ut  Dec,  1829. 

On  Sin  I>Mb  1830L 

vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

vessels. 

Too*. 

MO. 

United  Kingdom  ... 

Isles  Guernsey,  Jer* 
sey,  and  Man    ... 

British  Plantations.. 

19,151 

495 
4,449 

2,161,373 

31,927 
324,891 

131,306 

3,763 
20.507 

18,618 

492 
4,343 

2,168,356 

31,603 
317.041 

130,809 

3,707 
20,292 

18,675 

499 
4,547 

3,168,916 

32,676 
330,««7 

190,000 
fl46S 

Total  

24,095 

2pl8,191 

155,576 

23,453 

2,517,000 

154,808 

23,721 

2,531,819 

154^11 

Office  of  Regr.  Gen.  of  Shipping,  Custom  House, 
London,  22Qd  March,  1831, 


} 


JOHN  COVEY. 


Class  VUI^T  RADE    AND   NAVIGATION. 


[SXTli 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KIVGDOM— continued. 

VsMKLs  KMPLOTSD  IN  THE  FoREioN  Trade. — ^An  Account  of  the  Number  of 
VmiT.Sy  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage^  and  the  Number  of  Meh  and 
BoTS  employed  in  Navigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated  Voyages),  that 
entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom,  from  and  to  Foreign  Parts^  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  5th 
January,  1831. 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

From  Foreign  Plu-U. 

t»i^ 

f 

BtinSH  AKD  IRISH  VESSELS. 

FOREIGN  VESSELS. 

TOTAL. 

ttkfm 

▼MRb. 

Tom. 

Men. 

Venclt. 

Tom. 

Men. 

Venela. 

Tons. 

- 

18t9 

U|4S6 

9,094^7 

119,141 

4,955 

634,690 

86,733 

18,391 

9,798,977 

155,874 

1830 

13,e59 

2,184,535 

122,185 

5,218 

710,303 

39,342 

18,877 

2,894,838 

161^97 

1831 

13,548 

9,180,042 

122,103 

5,359 

758,828 

41,670 

18,907 

2,938,870 

163,773 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

To  Foreign  Purts. 

/                     .               .     - 

-\ 

Mtmni  AHD  ntisH  tcssels. 

rOUlCN  VESSELS. 

TOTAU 

▼«Mlk 

r^ 

Mm. 

VctMlt. 

Tons. 

Mdk 

veaHik 

Toaa. 

Uf. 

iat9 

lS,f48 

2,006,397 

119,143 

4,405 

608,118 

33,246 

16,653 

9,6]4»515 

159.889 

1890 

lt,896 

9,063,179 

119,262 

5,094 

730,950 

38,597 

* 

17,730 

9,788,498 

i5v,fa8 

1831 

lt,T4T 

9,102,147 

122,025 

5,158 

758,368 

39,769 

17,905 

9,860315 

161,794 

Office  of  lUgr.  Gen.  of  Shipping,  Costom  Hoaie,  > 
LoadoD,  99nd  March,  1831.  ( 


JOHN  COFSr. 


xxriii] 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS:    IMO. 


NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Neit  Vessels  Built. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  VESflEU,  with  the  AnwDt 
of  their  Tokkage,  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  •eroral  Ports  of  the 
British  Ehfihe  (except  Irblahd),  in  the  Yean  ending  6th  JanoaTT,  1B39, 
1830,  and  1831,  respectively. 


la  tfe  Yon  «ndui(  On  Hh  JamvT, 

— 

18*9. 

183a 

mi. 

y«.^ 

>««.,.. 

v-el- 

'TOHM. 

T—b. 

».» 

EngUnd „ 

8«oU»d 

630 

167 

3 

S 

4 
464 

70,685 

1S.973 

•iM 

716 

136 

S0.844 

517 

no 

1 

8 
416 

61,899 

17 
443 

540 
39,fS7 

5*9 

156 

S 
7 
10 

sag 

60,B6 

tSAX 

l,«-6 

138.908 

1,119 

115,559 

994 

Ktte^Tbt  AooouDt  delirarod  lut  jear  (for  tin  Y««r  ending  51k  lut—ry,  1830)  ii  Mm 
H  wrn*!  Relonii  rniiB  Ihe  PIuUUddi  for  Uw  Ywv  ending  SOi  Itaouj,  1831  u*  nt  yet 
\u  corrMtion  will  be  neoeHUj  wlien  the  next  Ketnro  ii  nida  qp. 


Vebseu  Rboistered. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amoont 
of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Botb  usually  employed  in  Navi- 
gating the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire  (ex- 
cept Ireland)  on  the  3Ut  December,  1828,  1829,  and  1830  respectirely. 


Oa3UI  De«.  ISSa. 

Oa3l>IDcc.l839. 

On  Slrt  Deo.  1830. 

,_. 

Tw»ll., 

««. 

,-,„. 

.„... 

.,. 

,-». 

^M.. 

- 

Englind    

aootUnd  

14,57B 

74 

190 
9J5 

1,760.065 

an.83? 

8J64 

17,5S9 

6,011 

3S4,e91 

I01,5JS 
Sl,9Sf 
.194 
1,750 
1,419 
10,S07 

13,971 

3,2*8 

75 

30O 

4,343 

1,7S8,065 

308,197 

7,67* 

ia,ji7 

5.714 

317,041 

100,563 

SI,«B1 

574 

1.161 

1,371 
!0,JM 

14,09! 

1,767,011 

I00,»i7 

1.754 
l,3« 

81.I6J 

Ills  or  GuerDHj  .. 
—     M^LZ".'. 

'  77|        8,096 

SOS       18,601 

»17        5,979 

4,J*7    330,2*7 

Total,  (exclndie 
oflmluHl) 

ai,690 

2,418,74? 

U7,79B 

SI,04o's,415,006 

147,043 

9  J,997 1,4*9*99 

147,018 

LosdoD,  Stod  qr  Hwsb,  1831, 


Clow  VIIL— T R A D E  AND   NAVIGATION. 


[» 


NAVIGATION  OF  IRELAND. 


Hxw  VxssELS  Built. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of 
their  Tonnage,  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports  of  Ireland 
in  the  Years  ending  5th  January,  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  respectively. 


Year  eoding  Sth  Janniry  18S9. 


1830. 


1831. 


Ybssils  RfiGisTERED.^i— An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Bots  usually  employed  in  Na- 
vigating the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  Ireland,  on  the  31st 
December,  1828,  1829,  and  1830,  respectively. 


Ob  tbe  31st  Deoember  1828 


1829 


1830 


Vessels 

TIMII.       1 

1,405 

90,449 

1,413 

101,994 

1,4J4 

101,8S0 

7,778 
7,765 


7,794 


OAm  of  Regr.  Gen.  of  Shipping,  Castom  Hobm,  > 
Loadon,  9Sod  Marob,  1831.  { 


JOHN  COFBY. 


xsz] 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS:    MSO. 


NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade.— An  Account  of  die  Number  of  Vis* 
ployed  in  Navigating  the  tame^  (including  their  repeated  VojagVy)  that  enteni 
to  all  Parti  of  the  World,  during  each  of  the  Three  Yean  ending  fflh  Jwaamij, 

deared  Outwardly  duxinf  the  same  Period, 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

From  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

Yean 

endinf 

/ 

BRITISH  AND  IRISH  VltSELS. 

rORIICM  VESSELS. 

TOTAL. 

Slhjtn. 

Vesseli. 

ToOfc 

Meo. 

ycskU. 

Tool. 

Men. 

Veneli. 

Tona. 

-• 

1829 

23,356 

3,005,819 

181,723 

4,771 

604,097 

34,958 

28,127 

3,609,916 

216,581 

1830 

23,536 

3,096,759 

186,719 

5,028 

682,048 

37,639 

28,564 

3,778307 

224,358 

1831 

23,086 

3,088,498 

188,538 

5.21S 

736,297 

40,362 

28,298 

3,824^95 

228,800 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  GRB4T  BRITAIN, 

To  all  ParU  of  Uie  World. 

y 

"\ 

VesieU. 

Tout. 

Men. 

VetKU. 

Tons. 

Men. 

VeneU. 

Toai. 

MCI. 

1829 

24.071 

3,077,960 

186,606 

4,255 

581,663 

31,697 

28,326 

3,659,623 

218,303 

1830 

25,543 

3,240,205 

192,364 

4,942 

706,089 

37,103 

30,485 

3,946,294 

229.467 

1831 

25,338 

S,«34,r07 

194,862 

5,021 

736,207 

38,486 

30,350 

3,9r0,914 

01,911 

O0ice  of  Regr.  Gen.  of  Shipping,  Custom  HcMue^  > 
Loodon,  22nd  of  March,  1831.  { 


Cto5  VIII.— T  R  A  D  E   ANP   NAVIGATION. 


[SXki 


NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN— con/wiicif. 


with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Mbn  and  Bom  em« 
inwaxdf  and  cleared  Outwards  at  the  several  Ports  of  Gbeat  Britain,  from  and 
ISSl  ^->^8o,  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Shipping  entered  Inwards  and 
isduaife  of  the  Intercourse  with  Ireland. 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

From  all  Parts  (except  Ireland.) 

Tctrt 

BamiH  AND  IRISH  VESSELS. 

FOEEICV  VESSELS. 

TOTAL. 

mkMm, 

▼«Ml«. 

TOBf. 

Men. 

vcnel*. 

Tom. 

Men. 

YcMClk 

Tom. 

Mcib 

18f9 

12^87 

1,955^48 

111^7 

4,771 

604,097 

34,958 

17,358 

2,559,645 

146,265 

1850 

1«,756 

t.033.853 

113,849 

5,028 

682,048 

%7,i^^ 

17,784 

s 

2,715,901 

151,488 

1831 

1«,7«7 

S,036,091 

114,201 

5,212 

736,997 

40,262 

17,939 

2,772,388 

154^463 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN 

To  all  Parts  (except  Ireland.) 

/ 

1                1 

■     \ 

Tcmh. 

TOBI. 

Men. 

VetieU. 

Ton*. 

Men. 

vetseli. 

Tom. 

MC«. 

I8f9 

11,73« 

1,910,680 

113,863 

4,255 

581,663 

31,697 

15,987 

2,492,343 

145,560 

1830 

1«,065 

1,954,037 

118,387 

4,942 

706,089 

37,103 

17,007 

9,660,136 

150.490 

183k 

19.194 

1»989.060 

115,900 

5,021 

736,207 

38,486 

17,215 

1,725,267 

154»386 

JOm  COVEY. 


mill 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:    1S80, 


NAVIGATION  OF  IRELAND. 


Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade. — ^An  Account  of  the  Number  of 
Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and 
BoTS  employed  in  Navigating  the  same  (includmg  their  repeated  Vojfagei), 
that  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards  at  the  several  Ports  of  Irela5d, 
from  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  during  each  of  the  Three  Tean  ending  5di 
January  1831. 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  IREI^AND, 
From  aU  ParU  of  the  World. 

Tcan 

CBdiDf 

BRmSH  AND  IRISH  VCSSEIA 

rORCICN  VESSELS. 

TOTAL. 

\ 

ftChJu. 

▼e^iels. 

TODk 

Men. 

Yeneli. 

Toon 

Meo. 

YCSNll. 

T^ 

IKi. 

1829 
1830 
1831 

13,107 
14,781 
14,160 

1,278,050 
1,442,722 
1,385,452 

75,848 
86,045 
85,544 

184 
190 
147 

30,523 
28,255 
22,531 

1,775 
1,703 
1,408 

13,291 
14,971 
14,307 

l,S08,57d 
1,470,977 
l«407,9e3 

77,623 
87,748 
86,952 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  IRELAND, 

To  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

/ 

TCMel*. 

Tom* 

Men. 

▼esKls. 

Toot. 

Men. 

TctHh. 

T^ 

N 

1829 
1830 
1831 

9,306 
9,493 
9,008 

1,019,222 

1,015,300 

994,052 

62,418 
63,872 
66,854 

150 
152 
137 

26.455 
24,161 
22,161 

1,549 
1,424 
1,283 

9,456 
9,-645 
9,145 

1,045,677 
1,039,461 
1,016,213 

63,96r 
65,296 
68,13r 

• 

SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  IRELAND, 

From  all  Parts  (except  Great  Britain.) 

venela. 

Tont. 

Men. 

Tenela. 

Tool. 

Mea. 

Teadi.    1        T0M.> 

\ 

1829 
1830 
1831 

849 
903 
821 

138,809 
150,681 
143,951 

7,834 
8,336 
7,902 

184 
190 
147 

30,523 
28,255 
22,531 

1,775 
1,703 
1,408 

1,033        169,S9t 

1,093        178,936 

968        16(>,4Bf 

9,609 

10,039 

9,310 

SHIl 

PPING  C 

T< 

LEAREE 

)  all  Parts 

\  OUTWAR 
(except  Grc 

DS  FRO] 
!at  Britaii 

M  IREU 

LND, 

1829 
1830 
1831 


Teiaela. 


516 
571 
553 


Tool. 


95,717 
109,142 
113,087 


Men. 


5,280 
.5,875 
6,125 


veswii. 


150 
152 
137 


Tom. 


26,455 
24,161 
22,161 


Men. 


1,549 
1,424 
1,283 


666 
723 
690 


122,172 
ISS^SOS 
lS5,t48 


6,829 
7|f99 
7,406 


{End  of  Annual  Finance  Accounts,  from  5th  Jan,  1830  to  5th  Jan.  1831.^ 


FINANCE   BALANCE    SHEETS 

FOR  EIGHT  YEARS,   1824  to  1831. 


AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Net  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  each  of  the  Years  ended  5th 
January  1824,  1825, 1826,  1827, 1828, 1829, 1830,  and  1831,  after 
abating  the  Expenditure  thereout,  defrayed  by  the  several  Revenue 
Departments. 

And  of  the  Actual  Issues  or  Payments  within  the  same  Periods, 
exclusive  of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Redemption  of  Funded  Debt, 
or  for  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt. 

■ 

{Being  No,  JI,  Clatt  IL  of  t/ie  Jtmuai  Finance  Aeeounii  in  Hamard^t  Parliamintarp  Dehatet 

during  th^  above  Periods,) 


Ordered,  by  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

TO  BE  RE-PRINTED,  9th  Febkuary  1831 : 


RE^arranged,  in  order  to  present,  at  one  view,  every  Year's  Total  under 
each  respective  head  of  Account  and  General  Total, 

By  T.  C.  HANSARD. 

Paternoster  RoWi 
Ma^  9,  1832. 
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FINANCE  BALANCE  SHEETS 


INCOME  OB  REVEl^UE, 
AppUcablc  to  the  ComoUdated  Fund. 


Ordinary  Receipts. 

[I]  Customs   ••         ••         •• 

[3]  Excise  ••         ••         •• 

[3]  Stamps     • 

[4]  Taxes 

[5]  F6st  Office 

[6]  l/6&4/0r«£  on  Penskms  and 
Salaries    ••  ..  .. 

[7]  HaelcMy  Coaehes,  Hawkers  and 

Pedlars 

[8]  Crown  Lands 

[9]  Small  Bnntbes   of  the   King's 
Hereditary  Revenue    . . 

[10]  Surplus  Fees  of  regrulated  Public 
Offices 

[II]  Pbundan  Fees,  Pells  Pees,  &c. 

in  Ireland    .. 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue     . . 


1824. 


1825. 


8,797,067  13    3J 
84,533,091     I  ]  0^126 
6,801,050    0    41 
6,202,990  18    6f 
1,462,692    6    If 


53,880    0 
966  13 

4,274    4 

39,718  17 

10,206  13 


0 

4 

11 


1826. 


£.     M.  d. 

8,580,882  13 
1,496,882  16 

7,344^042    7  0| 

4,919,248    9  8| 

1,520,615    7  8^ 


61,358    7    3|       61,374  12  10 


01 


57,134  10    0 
966  13    4 


5,189  16    3 
39,888    8    4 
9,748  11     ^ 


£.     f.    i 

2||t\53Q,524  0 

5i!2l,000,4S7  6  1 

7^7,923  18  1 

4,990,961  2 

1,595,461  10 

56,730    5  1 
59,857    0 


Other  Receipts. 

[1]  Savings  on  Third  Class  of  the 
Civil  List       .. 

[2]  Brought  from  Civil  List,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Gerk  of  the  Hana- 
per  •• 

[3]  Received  in  repayment  of  the  Loan 
raised  for  the  Service  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  per  Acts  35 
and  37  Geo.  ni 

[4]  Money  repaid  in  Ireland,  on  ac- 
count of  advances  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  under  various 
Acts  of  Public  Improvements  . . 

(5]  Imprest  and  other  Monies  paid 
Into  the  Exchequer     •  •  • . 

[6]  Mint  Repayments  on  account  of 
Silver  Coin  .. 


[7]  Money  paid  by  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands      ..        .,        «. 


[8]  Repayments  of  Money  advanced 
»    on  account  af  Silver  Coin 


[9]  Brought  from  the  Civil  List,  on 
account  of  the  Salary  of  the  Lord 
Warden  of  Cinque  Ports  . , 


Total 


11,018  19    2) 


7,218    2    71 


766,666  13    4 


108,219    1  11} 
319,084  18  10} 


49,180,336  12    2 


5.442    9 
56.091  14 


11,520    6  1 


7,827    5    2 


1,100    0    0 


1,733,333    6    8 


160,901    9    h\ 
385,147  15    9 


51,224,284    2  11) 


2,000    0 


210^388  14 
918,240    7 


48,185,098  18 


POft  SIGHT  Y&ARS, 


Cm? 


1827. 


17,370^1  \%  3} 

18»179,019  13  Of 

6,70)^  11  lOi 

V^748  12  6i 

M70,000    0  0 

48,427  10  6i 

64,151  10  0 


6,385    8    7 
69,160  14  11 
^,594  10    8f 


1828. 


of.      #.  «/. 

15,855,612  a  8 

18,438,707  4  1\ 

6,811,226  8  0 

4,768,273  6  3 

1,463,000  0  0 

62,409  9  lOf 

62,689  0  0 


4,973    7  11 

65,995  14    Of 

9,896    8    0 


156^1    8  llf 
184,839  19  11} 
206,365  14  10 
100,000    0    0 


10.261372  15    3 


1829. 


of. 


d. 


1830. 


£.     #.     d. 


14,001,504  17  9f 

20,759,685    5  6) 

7,107,950    0  2 

4,849,303    8  1} 

1,508,000    0  0 

55,006    1  7 

66,611  16  I 


6,678    1    3 

67,081    0    \\ 

9,353    1     I 


48,431,173  11    9f 


2,500  0  0 


1831. 


of. 


d. 


14,029,7^  9  llj  1M19.S33  14  34 


19,540,010  19  Hi 
7,101,304  13  5 
4,896,567  10  6^ 
1,481,000  0  0 

54,493  1  llf 

61,167  1  10 


6,632  5  0 

66,372  15  Of 

8,886  14  8| 


18,644,384  19  3 

7,058,121  4  0 

5,013,405  3  8f 

1,466,011  18  6 

51,226  14  If 

58,088  0  0 


4,653  II  2 
44,684  3  9 
9,096  9  14 


47,246,171  12  44 


46,968,905  17  11 


172,893  17  9| 
372,829  5  2f 
199,634  5  2 


47,690,730  7  6) 


260,387  7  Ot 


94,000  0  0 


1,000  0  0 


212,522  14  6| 


48,785,560  18  10| 


3,452    0    3 


^,265   0    7 


47.463,146    7    2f  47,066,170  18    6 


r«2; 
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FINANCE  .BAI4ANCE  SHEETS 


IVCOME  0»  REVENUE, 

Applicable  to  other  P«blk  Scnrleet  than  the 

CooaoUdated  Fund. 


Ordinary  Rbcjupts. 


1824. 


Customs 


Excise 


Taxes 


•  • 


•  • 


Surplus   Produce    of  Lottery,  after 
payment  of  Lottery  Prises       •  • 


Other  Receipts. 

By  the  East  India  Company,  on 
account  of  retired  Pay,  Pensions, 
&c.  of  Forces  senring  in  the 
East  Indies  ••  ..J 

By  the  Trustees  of  Military  and 
Naval  Pensions,  &c. 


3,701,694  19    7 
809,807    0    0 
3,936  10    3| 


24,809    3    0 


1885. 


£.      ».  d. 

2,746,858  13  0 

271.157    3  6 

2,821  14  2 


245,206    9    3 


1826. 


£.      s,    I 
3/111,000    0  C 


4,000    0   ( 


295,390    0   0 


• .         •  • 


By  the  Bank  of  England,  to  pay 
Interest  of  ^.1,050,000,  ad- 
vanced  in  Exchequer  Bills  to 
the  Trustees  of  Military  and 
Naval  Pensions,  &c. 


•  •        •  • 


By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing 
Exchequer  Bills  for  Puhlic 
Works 

Imprest  and  other  Monies  paid 
into  the  Exchequer    . . 

Paid  by  the  Bank  of  England,  on 
account  of  Unclaimed  Di  vidends, 
&c 


90,000    0    0 


4,675,000    0    0 


10,719  0  0 


Total    •• 


• . 


116,733  15    5 


59,962    8    0 


60,000    0    0 


4,660,000    0    0 


60,000    0   0 


4,507,500   0   0 


8,493,662  16    2| 


125,273    9    0 


26,802    4    If 


8,138,119  13    0| 


206,307    0   0 


2,043    3   6 


8,088,240    3    6 


qSMI 


SOI 


FOR   EIGHT   years; 


[izzrn 


1827. 


10,400    0    0 


1828. 


£.     ».    d. 
8,638,793    3    5 


1829. 


3,233,903  12    2} 


rtM^H^HMAi 


1830. 


£.      t.    d. 

3,182,103    9    7 


1831. 


£.      t.    d. 
2,981,069   0    6i 


60|000    0    0 


4,380,000    0    0 


60,000    0    0 


4,245,000    0    0 


60,000    0    0 


3,082,500    0    0 


117,000    7    8 


372,877    0  10 


60,000    0    0 


60,000 


134  15  8 

5,959  8 

41 

143  11  9| 

64,581  18  8 

19,158  13 

8 

85,034  14  I 

4^688,110  10  0 

7,841,788  6 

di 

6,401,581  18  1 

28    1    4i 


81,404    7    8 


9,356    7    3| 


3,323,535  18    7i 


8,990,445    7  10^ 
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FINANCE  BALANCE  SHEETS 


TOTAL  INCOME. 


1824. 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Ordinary  Recbipts. 

Customs 

Excise     • . 

Stamps 

Taxes     .. 

Post  Office 

]/6 «b4/0  V  ^  on  Peniiooa  and 

Salaries  ..        • 

[7]  Hackney  Coaches,  Hawkers  and 
Pedlars         •• 

Crown  Lands        

Small  Branches   of  the   King's 

Hereditary  Revenue 

Surplus  Produce  of  Lottery,  after 

payment  of  Lottery  Prizes 

[10]  Surplus  Fees  of  regiUated  Public 

Offices 

[11]  Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  &c. 
in  Ireland 


rn 

2 
5 


[8] 
[9] 


11,498,762  IS 

85,342,838  1 

6,801,950  0 

6,206,927  8 

1,462^692  6 


Total  Ordinary  Revenues  • 


Other  Receipts. 

[I]  Savings  on  Third  Class  of  the 

Civil  List 
[2]  Brought  from  Civil  List,  on  ac- 
countof  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper 
[3]  Received  in  repayment  of  Loan 
raised  for  the  Service  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  per  Acts 

35  and  37  Geo.  in 

By  the  East  India  Company,  on 
account  of  retired  Pay,    Pen- 
sions, &c.  of  Forces  serving  in 
the  East  Indies 
By  the  Trustees  of  Military  and 

Naval  Pensions,  &c 

By  the  Bank  of  England,  to  pay 
Interest  on  «f .1,050,000,  ad- 
vanced in  Exchequer  Bills  to 
the  Trustees  of  Military  and 

Naval  Pensions,  &c 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing 
Exchequer    Bills    for    Public 

Works 

[4]  Money  repaid  in  Ireland,  on  ac- 
connt  of  advances  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  under  various 
Acts  for  Public  Improvements  . 
[5]  Imprest  and  other  Monies  paid 

into  the  Exchequer     . . 
[6]  Mint  Repayments  on  account  of 

Silver  Coin 

[7]  Money  paid  by  the  King  of  the 

Netherlands 

Paid  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
on  account  of  Unclaimed  Divi- 
dends, &c, 
[8]  Repayments  of  Money  advanced 

on  account  of  Silver  Coin 
[9]  Brought  from  the  Civil  List,  on 
account  of  the  Salary  of  the 
Lord  Warden  of  Cinque  Ptorts . 


d.  £.      9.    d. 

lOi  li;iS7,74l    «    f| 

10|  26,768,039  19  llfpi/NM; 


41 

n 


61,358    7  3| 

53,880    0  0 

966  13  4 

4,274    4  11 

24,809    3  0 

39,718  17  4 

10,208  13  Of 


51,508,376    8  11152,202,018    5  10 


11,018  19    21 
7,218    2    7J 

766,666  13    4 


90,000 
4,675,000 


0 
0 


0 
0 


10,719    0    0 
116,733  15 


1825. 


7,844,042    7    0) 

aid 


1836. 


4,922,070    3  lOf 
1,520,615    7    H 

61,374  12  10 


57,]SI  10  0 

966  13  4 

5,189  16  3 

245,206    9  3 

39,888    8  4 

9,748  11  Oi 


£.      9.    i. 

1&JS41,8U   0   I 
,487    6  10| 
XM7^933  U  11 
4,990.961    t  4| 
1,506^1  10  9{ 


7,827    5 
1,100    0 


9 

0 


1,733,333    6    8 

60,000    0    iO 
4,660,000    0    0 


56,730    5  111 
59,857    0   0 

5,4^   9   7 
S05.390    0   0 
66,091  14  7 
11,530    6  llf 


59,065,889  16   S 


3,000    0  0 


5 


108,219    1  11| 
379,047    6  10} 


125,373    9    0 


0   0 
4,507,500    0   0 


208,307    0    0 


160,901    9    5)     210,386  14  \0i 
411,949  19  10|      330,383  U    Of 


TOTAt 


•  • 


•  • 


57,673,999    8    4^ 


M,3«,408i«  (^affinjm  t  i| 


FOR   EIGHT   TEAR& 


[xxxix 


1887. 


17,280,711  19 


1S28« 


of.  «.  rf. 

17,894,405    4    1 


of.       #.     </. 

17,835,408  10  0 

18,173,019  13    0118,438,707    4    7i  20,759,686    6  6} 

7,107,950    0  i 

4,849,308    8  If 

1,508,000    0  0 


t,70Mi8  n  1 

4708,748  18    6} 


4By4in  10   ei 
64,111  10    0 

8,383    8    7 

«8|180  14  11 
8,594  10    8| 


8,811,238  8  0 
4,708,373  6  3 
1,463,000    0    0 


62,409    9  10} 
08,689    0    0 

4,973    7  11 

65,998  14    Oi 
9,896    8    0 


48^8SM88  U    6 


49,581  y576    9    9^ 


60,000    0    0 
4^380,000    0    0 


117,000    7    2 

156,581    8  llf 
184,974  15    7i 
906,365  14  10 
100,000    0    0 

64,381  18    8 


8,500    0    0 


60,000    0    0 
4,345,000    0    0 


872,877    0  10 

172,983  17  91 
378.788  13  7J 
199,634    5    2 


19,158  13    8 


1829. 


1830. 


55,006    1  7 

66,611  16  1 

6,678    1  3 

67,081    0  1| 

9,353    1  1 


£.      t.    d. 

17,311,839  19    64 

19,540,010  19  llf 

7,101,304  13    5 

4,896,567  10    6i 

1,481,000    0    0 

54,493    1  Hi 

61,167    1  10 


6,633    5    0 

66,378  15    Of 
8,886  14    8f 


1831. 


51,665,077    4    4 


£.       9.  d. 

17,540,388  14  10 . 

18,644,384  19  3 

7,068,181    4  0 

5,013,406    8  8f 

1,466,011  18  6 

51,826  14  If 

58,088    0  0 

4,658  11  a 


44,684    8    9 
9,096    9    H 


50,428,875    1  Ul 


60,000    0    0 
3,082,500    0    0 


260,530  18  10| 


85,034  14    1 
94,000    6    0 


49,889,994  18    5| 


1,000    0    0 


60,000    0    0 


818,550  15  11 


^,894,888  10    3  |54,938,5I8  13  10  |55,187,148  16  11| 


81,484    7    8 


3,458    0    3 


60,000    0    0 


106,831    7  I0| 


50,786,682    5    9^ 


50,056,616    6    4f 


mm 


ri] 


FPNANCE  BALANCE  SHEETS 


EXPEMDITURE. 


•  • 


•  t 


Interest  and  Management  of  the  Pub- 
lic Funded  Debt     

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 

Trustees  of  Militory  and  Naval  Pen- 
sions        • .         •  •         .  • 

Bank  of  England 

Civil  List  •  •  • .  •  •        •  • 

Pensions  ..  ••  .• 

Salaries  and  Allowances        •  • 

Officers  of  Courts  oi  Justice 

Expenses  of  the  Mint 

Bounties        ••         ..         ••        •• 

Miscellaneous 

Ditto    -    Ireland 

Army   •  • 

Navy    •  • 

Ordnance     • . 

Miscellaneous  •• 

Paid  to  the  Bank  of  England  more 
than  received  from  them  on  account 
of  Unckumed  Dividends 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Ex- 
cheauer  Bills,  per  Act  67  Geo,  III. 
c.  34  &  124,  for  employment  of  the 
Poor 

Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
in  Ireland,  for  Public  Works 

Repayment  of  Loan  from  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  Company,  on 
account  of  the  New  Street  •  • 

For  Purehase  of  Silver  for  the  New 
Coinage  in  Ireland 

For  Building  New  Churehes  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotknd       •  • 

Advance  on  account  of  the  Wet  Docks 
at  Leith       •  •        •  •        •  •        •  • 

For  the  Purchase  of  the  Duke  of 
Athol's  Interests  in  the  Public  Re- 
venues of  the  Isle  of  Man  •  • 

Advanced  towards  rebuilding  London 
Bridge,  per  Act  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  40  • . 

Lottery  Prizes        ••         «. 

Bank  of  England,  for  Discount  and 
Management  in  the  Funding 
£.  8,000,000  Exchequer  Bills      • . 


TOTAU 


1824. 


38,084,784  12  10 

1,131,121  19  7 

2,507,130    0  0 

292,870    0  0 

1,057,000    0  0 

377,776    2  4 

70,873  18  6 

97,459    6  6 

14,746  10  8 

2,956  13  8 

214,735  11  9 

305,257  17  8 

7,351,991  16  If 

5,613,151    2  2 

1,364,328    5  7^ 

1,953,366    2  10 

52,720    6  11 


27,979,068    7  11 
1,087,283  13    9 


165,200    0    0 
304,544  10    9 


1825. 


2,214,260 

585,740 

1,057,000 

371,644 

70,219 

96,265 

14,748 

9,956 

808,913 

300,102 

7,573,096 

6,161,818 

1,407,308 

2,449,148 


0  0 
0'   0 

a  0 

1  10| 
10    6 

4  11 

7   0 

13  8 
15  2 
10    ^ 

9    71 
3  10 

2  lOi 
19    4i 


48,494    4    9 


219,300    0    0 
327,411    0  10| 


1826. 


97,930,789  19  ^ 
899,486    9  i 


9,91^960 

585,740 

1,067,000 

•   366,098 

87^1 

96,649 

14,748 

94I66 

961.945 

301,084 

7,579,631 

5^849,119 

1,567,087 

9,916,061 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


8    3) 


5 

0 


A 


15  10 
13    8 


18 
9 
4 
4 

7 


0 
9 

H 

3 
7f 


15   4| 


49,464  11   6 


Surplus  of  Income  over  Expdvditure 


50,962,014  17  11^52,774,600  18    8151,690,097  16    U 


6,710,984  10    Bi 


6,587,802  17    H 


57,672,999    8    4i  59,362,403  16    0}  57,973,889    9    H 


125,150  0  0 

£33,958  7  2^ 

100^000  0  0 

600,000  0  0 

50,000  0  0 


5,653341    6    Oi 


FOR  EIGHT  YEARS. 


[«« 


1827. 

18-28. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

^.      .. 

d. 

X.     .. 

rf. 

£.       ..    d. 

£.       >. 

rf. 

£.      *■   d. 

«,2M,750  14 

37,366,601    7 

0 

97,146,076    e    li 

36,377,117  J» 

6| 

M,395,8S7    3    ^ 

831,907    6 

873,946  12 

3 

949,439  13    7 

878,494     I 

3J 

793,031     1    B 

3,314,960    0 

2,214,260    0 

0 

1,107,130    0    0 

_ 

_ 

£85,740    0 

585,740    0 

(t 

58C,740    0    (J 

_ 

_ 

1,067.000    0 

1,057,000    0 

0 

•57,000    0    0 

1,057,000    0 

0 

899,660    3    3 

364,368    6 

H 

3ISS,90a  IS 

U 

370,867  !3    R 

378,691  Ifi 

10| 

465,286    1  I0| 

»,tlS  13 

s 

S0fi96     1 

H 

78,904    0    0 

71,957  18 

8 

90,934    4    9| 

150,180  IS  Ui 

148,047    e 

n 

150,365    3    3J 

146,031  IS 

fli 

379,331    5    6 

H7flO    0 
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OF 


AU  the  STATUTES  passed  in  the  FIRST  Session  of  the 
NINTH  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

P  GUL.  IV. 


PUBLIC  GENERAL  ACTS. 
CAP. 

I.  AN  ACT  to  apply  the  Sum  of  Three  Millions  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  Senrice 

of  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

II.  All  ACT  to  provide  for  the  Administration  of  the  Government  in  case  the  Crown  should 
deeoiod  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Alcxandnna  Victoria^  Daughter  of  His  late 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent^  being  under  the  Age  of  Eighteen  Yearsy  and  for  the  Care 
and  Guardianship  of  Her  Person. 

III.  An  ACT  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  last  Session,  for  the  better  AdmiaUtration  of  JusUce, 
80  far  as  relates  to  the  Essoign  and  General  Return  Days  of  each  Term,  and  to  substitute 
other  PromioDS  in  lieu  thereof;  and  to  declare  the  Law  with  regard  to  the  Duration  of  tho 
Termi  in  certain  Cases. 

IV.  An  act  to  render  valid  Acts  done  by  the  Governor  of  any  of  Hit  Majesty's  PlanUUions 
after  the  Expiration  of  his  Commission  by  the  Demise  of  His  late  Msyesty,  and  to  extend 
the  Period  within  which  the  Patents  of  Governors  of  Colonies  shall  on  any  future  Demise  of 
the  Crown  become  vacant,  and  to  provide  for  the  longer  Duration  of  the  Patents  of 
Governors  after  the  Demise  of  the  Crown. 

V.  Air  ACT  to  apply  the  Sum  of  One  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Pounds  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  Service  of  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty; 
and  to  appropriate  the  Supplies  granted  in  this  Session  of  Parliament. 

VI.  Ah  ACT  to  continue  for  the  Term  of  Six  Calendar  Months  all  such  Commissions, 
Appointments,  Grants,  or  Patents  of  Offices  or  Employments,  Civil  or  Military,  as  ware  in 
fovea  at  the  Thne  of  the  Demise  of  His  late  Majesty  King  Qtorge  the  Fourth,  and  as  bava 
aoC  bean  superseded,  determined,  or  made  void  during  the  Reign  of  His  present  Mijasty. 

Vn.  An  ACT  for  the  more  speedy  Judgment  and  Execution  in  Actions  brought  in  His 
Mijiesty's  Courts  of  Law  at  WattmnsUr^  and  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  County 
Pakoina  of  Lmeasier  ;  and  for  amending  the  Law  as  to  Judgment  on  a  Cognovit  actioiiam 
in  Cases  of  Bankruptcy. 

VIIL  All  ACT  for  enabling  His  Majesty  to  appoint  a  Postmaster  General  for  the  Uaitad 
Ulfdom  of  Creai  Briiam  and  Ireland. 

IX.  All  ACT  to  apply  the  Sum  of  Five  Millions  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  tfaa 
of  tbe  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty^)ne. 


xliv]  PUBLIC   GENERAL 

X.  An  act  for  appropriating  certain  Sums  to  the  Service  of  the  Year  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-one. 

XL  An  act  for  raising  the  Sum  of  Twelve  Millions  by  Exchequer  Bills,  for  the  Service  of 
(he  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

XIL  An  act  for  continuing  to  liis  Majesty  for  One  Year  certain  Duties  on  Persoaal 
Estates,  Offices,  and  Pensions  in  England,  for  the  Service  of  the  Year  One  thousand  eigbt 
hundred  and  thirty-one. 

XIII.  An  act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Eleventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  An  Act  for  appropriatitig  the  Richmond  Jjnaik 
Asylum  in  Dublin  to  the  Purposes  of  a  District  Lunatic  Aiybon. 

XIV.  An  act  for  the  Regulation  of  His  Majesty's  Royal  Marine  Forces  while  on  Shore. 

XV.  Am  act  for  punishing  Mutiny  and  Desertion ;  and  for  the  better  Payment  of  the  Army 
and  tlieir  Quarters. 

XVI.  An  act  to  continue  until  the  Fifth  Day  of  July  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two  an  Act  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Year  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Thiid,  for  ren- 
dering the  Payment  of  Creditors  more  equal  and  expeditious  in  Scotland, 

XVII.  An  act  to  repeal  the  Duties  and  Drawbacks  on  Printed  Calicoes,  Linras,  and  Stnft. 

XVIII.  An  act  to  explain  and  amend  an  Act  of  the  Sixth  Year  of  Hit  lale  Majealy  King 
George  the  Fourth  as  far  as  regards  the  Settlement  of  the  Poor  by  the  renting  and  Oocopa- 
tion  of  Tenements. 

XIX.  An  ACT  to  extend  the  Provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Fifty.fifth  Year  of  the  ReigB  of 
King  George  the  Third,  to  provide  for  the  taking  an  Account  of  the  Population  of  Irdmd^ 
and  for  ascertaining  the  Increase  or  Diminution  thereof. 

XX.  An  act  to  explain  and  amend  tlie  Laws  relating  to  Lands  holden  in  Free  and  Cobboq 

Soccage  in  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada, 

XXI.  An  ACT  to  improve  the  Proceedings  in  Prohibition  and  on  Writs  of  Mandamus. 

XXII.  An  ACT  to  enable  Courts  of  Law  to  order  the  Examination  of  Witnesses  upon  Inter- 
rogatories and  otherwise. 

XXIII.  An  ACT  for  granting  to  His  Majesty,  until  the  Fifth  Day  of  4pfi/  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  certain  Duties  on  Sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
Service  of  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

XXIV.  Ak  ACT  tp  amend  an  Act  of  the  Sixth  Year  of  His  late  Majesty,  to  regulate  tbi 
Trade  of  the  British  Possessions  Abroad. 

XXV.  An  act  for  the  Support  of  His  Majesty's  Household,  and  of  the  Honour  and  Digiitj 

of  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

XXVI.  An  act  to  indemnify  such  Persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  have  omitted  to 
qualify  themselves  for  Offices  and  Employments,  and  for  extending  the  Time  Hmiied  for 
those  Purposes  respectively  until  the  Twenty-fifth  Day  of  March  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two ;  to  permit  such  Persons  in  Great  Britain  as  have  omitted  to  make  and  £k 
Affidavits  of  the  Execution  of  Indentures  of  Clerks  to  Attomies  and  SoUdtora  to  make  aai 
file  the  same  on  or  before  the  First  Day  of  Hilary  Term  One  thousand  eight  hundred  ssd 
thirty-two ;  and  to  allow  Persons  to  make  and  file  such  Affidavits,  although  the  Penooi 
whom  they  served  shall  have  neglected  to  take  out  their  annual  Certificates. 

XXVII.  An  act  for  enabling  His  Majesty's  Postmaster  General  to  sell  the  Piemises  kts^ 
used  as  the  Post  Office  in  Lombard  Street,  Abchurch  Lane,  and  Sherborne  Lam,  in  the  Ci^  i 
Idmdon^ 


STATUTES,  irGUL.  IV.  [jdy 


LOCAL  AND   PERSONAL   ACTS 

DECLARED    PUBLIC, 

AND  TO  BE  JUDICIALLY  NOTICED. 
CAP. 

i*    A  N  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  otherwise  improTing  the  Road  from  Highgqie 
in  the  County  of  MUldietejc,  through  Whetstone,  to  Chipping  Bamet  in  the  County  of 
.  Bertfordy  and  the  Road  from  Chipping  Bamet  to  the  Thirteen  Mile  Stone  near  Oanmck 
Comer  in  the  Parish  of  South  Mims  in  the  said  County  of  Middlesex. 

ii.  Ah  ACT  for  repairing,  amending,  and  maintaining  the  Roads  from  Marchweily  through 
Bailor,  Worthenbury,  and  Hanmer,  to  Whitchurch,  and  from  Bangor  to  Maipas,  and  from 
Bedbrook  to  Hampton,  in  the  Counties  of  Denbigh,  Flint,  Chester,  and  Salop. 

iii.  An  ACT  for  enlarging  the  Powers  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Tenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of 
His  late  Majesty,  for  improving  the  Approaches  to  London  Bridge. 

iv.  An  ACT  to  alter,  amend,  and  enlarge  the  Powers  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Third  Year  of 
the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  for  regulating  the  Poor  of  the  City 
of  Bristol,  and  for  other  Purposes  connected  therewith. 

T*  An  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  the  Road  from  the  Powder  Mills  on  Hounslow 
Siatk  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  to  the  Twenty  Mile  Stone  on  Egham  Hill  in  the  County 
of  iSbrey. 

Ti.  An  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  otherwise  improving  the  Road  from  the  Pott 
Road  near  Faversham,  by  Bacon's  Water,  through  Ashford,  to  Hjfthe,  and  from  Bacon's  Water 
to  Castle  Street  in  the  City  of  Canterbury,  all  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

in.  Air  ACT  for  more  effectually  maintaining  the  Road  from  Crossford  Bridge  to  the  Town  of 
MmKhetter  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  for  making  a  Branch  Road  to  commu- 
nicate therewith. 

▼iii.  Ak  ACT  for  repairing  the  Road  leading  from  Dartford  to  Sevenoaks  in  the  County  of 
Kent. 

is.  Ajr  ACT  for  repairing  the  Road  from  Wimbome  Minster  to  Blandford  Forum  in  the  County 
oi  Dorset. 

X.  Air  ACT  for  repairing  the  Road  from  Burton  Bridge  in  the  County  of  Stafford  to  M(trket 
Boiworth  in  the  County  of  Leicester, 

II.  Air  ACT  for  repairing  the  Road  from  Birmingham  to  Bromsgrooe, 

xii.  Ax  ACT  for  repairing  the  Road  from  Measham  in  the  County  of  Derby  to  Fieldon  Bridge 
in  the  County  of  H^arwick,  and  other  Roads  communicating  therewith,  in  the  Counties  of 
Derby,  Leicester,  and  Warwick. 

xiii.  Ax  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  the  Road  from  the  Botherham  and  Mansfield 
Turnpike  Road,  at  or  near  Clown  in  the  County  of  Derby,  to  the  fForksop  and  Kelham  Turn- 
pike Road  at  or  near  Budby  in  the  County  of  Nottingham. 

xiv.  Air  ACT  for  repairing  the  fFatling  Street  Road,  the  Manchester  and  fFolvey  Heath  Road, 
and  other  Roads  communicating  therewith,  in  the  Counties  of  Leicester  and  fFarmck. 

XT.  Air  ACT  for  repairing  the  Road  from  the  Broken  Cross  in  Macclesfield  to  Nether  Tabley  in 
the  County  of  Chester. 

XTi.  Aa  ACT  to  authorize  the  raising  of  further  Monies  for  supplying  the  Town  of  Manchester 
with  Gat. 

xriL  Ax  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  improving  the  Road  from  Lower  SsmiOim$ 


xlfQ  LOCAL  AND  PERSONAL 

MiU  LanCf  on  the  Road  from  the  City  of  fTtnchetter  to  Southampton,  to  Ark  Gfl<<,  on  the 
Road  from  Southampton  to  GoqHfri,  in  the  County  of  Stmthampton, 

• 

xviii.  An  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  the  Road  from  AUnon  Street,  in  the  Town  of 
Cheltenham  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  to  Bimch  Lane  in  or  near  the  Village  of  Bukopt 
Cleeve  in  the  said  County,  to  join  the  Turnpike  Road  leading  from  the  Town  of  EveAam  ia 
the  County  of  fForcester  to  the  said  Town  of  Cheltenham, 

m 

nil.  Av  ACT  to  enlarge  the  Powers  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Seventh  Yeer  of  the  Reigiof 
His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  for  establishing  and  wett-govenung  the  Inetitiitiai 
called  ''The  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind/^  and  for  incorporating  the  Subecriben  tbtnto, 
and  the  better  enabling  them  to  carry  on  their  charitable  and  useful  Deaignt. 

XX.  Av  ACT  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Forty-eerenth  Year  of  King  George  the  Third,  for 
enlarging  the  Churchyard  belonging  to  the  Parish  of  Saini  Martin  in  the  Town  of  Binrii^kR 
in  the  County  of  fTarwick,  and  for  providing  an  additional  Cemetery  or  Banal  Oimmd  for 
the  Use  of  the  said  Parish. 

xxi.  Am  act  for  the  better  assessing  and  recovering  of  the  Rates  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 
and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  or  Church  Rates,  upon  small  Tenementi  within  tbe  Paiisb  of  Imu 
pool  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster, 

xxii.  An  ACT  for  raising  a  further  Sum  of  Money  to  defray  the  outstanding  Claims  in  respect 
of  the  building  the  Crypt  and  Tower  to  the  additional  Church  erected  in  the  Paridk  of  Aiat 
Mary  Magdalen  Bermondsey  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  and  of  inclosing  the  Boriel  Oieaad 
thereof. 

xxiii.  An  ACT  for  building  a  Church  or  Chapel,  with  a  Cemetery  to  the  leme^  in  the  Tows* 
ship  of  Litcard  in  the  Parish  of  ffaUatey  in  the  County  Palatine  of  C4esfer. 

xxiv.  An  act  for  erecting  a  Chapel  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Leonard's  within  the  Liberty  d 
the  Town  and  Port  of  Hastings  in  the  County  of  Sumkx,  for  the  Accommodetion  of  tit 
Inhabitants  of  the  said  Parish  and  of  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen  within  the  mid 
Liberty  and  County. 

XXV.  An  act  for  making  and  maintaining  a  Pier  or  Jetty,  and  other  VfoHu,  at  Merm  Jhf 

in  the  Parish  of  Heme  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

xxvi.  An  act  for  more  effectually  draining  certain  Fen  Lands  and  Wet  Grounds  celled  tbs 

Great  fFest  Fen,  in  the  Parish  of  Hilgay  in  the  County  of  Norfolk, 

xxvii.  An  ACT  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Eleventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late  Ha* 
jesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  An  Act  for  improving  the  Dramt^  of  the  Xendk  ^iag 
in  the  Nortii  Level,  Part  of  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens  called  Bedford  Level,  tmd  m  Cheat 
Portsand  in  the  Manor  of  Crowland,  and  for  providing  a  Namgation  between  Clows  Cross  md 
the  Nene  Outfall  Cut. 

xxviii.  An  ACT  for  more  effectually  amending  and  widening  the  Road  from  a  Place  near  tbe 
Village  of  Milford  in  the  County  of  Surrey ,  through  Haslemere,  to  the  Forty-third  Mile  Stone 
at  Carpenter's  Heathy  and  from  thence  to  a  firidge,  near  the  Blue  BeU  Bm,  over  fToaerffrs'i 
footer,  at  the  Boundary  of  the  said  County  of  Surrey, 

xxix.  An  ACT  for  amending  and  maintaining  the  Turnpike  Road  from  and  oat  of  the  Road 
leading  from  Quebec  in  Leeds  to  Homefield  Lane  End  in  fFortley,  to  commnnicate  with  the 
Road  leading  from  Huddersfisld  to  Birstal  at  the  Coach  and  Harm  Public  Hoose  in  Bmdd  ia 
the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York. 

XXX.  An  ACT  for  amending  and  maintaining  the  Roads  from  Stafford  Xo  Samdomin  the  ConalJ 
of  Stafford,  and  from  Stafford  through  Bridgford  and  Eccleshall  to  Ireland's  Crou  near  IFcmt 
in  the  County  of  Salop,  and  from  Bridgford  aforesaid  to  the  Stone  which  divides  the  Liberty 
of  Ronton  and  Ellenhall  in  the  Road  between  Bridgford  and  Newport,  and  from  the  Vilbfe 
of  Knighton  to  the  Turnpike  Road  leading  from  Stone  to  MWe  aforesaid. 


STATUTES,  !•  GUL.  IV.  [iWU 


Av  ACT  for  amending  and  improving  the  Road  iVB  the  Town  of  iSiBofie  to  G«o<  G«l« 
the  BofODgh  of  Stafbtd,  and  firom  Oreen  ChUe  in  the  laid  Borough,  throogh  Dmmim  and 
nhidgCf  to  StreetuKq^  Road  in  the  Road  leading  to  fFolverkamj^on  id  the  County  of  Stafford. 

SDdi.  Aa  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  improTing  the  Road  from  the  City  of  Nor^ 
to  North  IFidiham  in  the  County  of  Norfolk. 


szziii.  Av  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  the  Road  from  Stopham  Bridge  in  the  Parish 
of  PrfboTM^A  to  the  Direction  Post  in  the  Parish  of  Steynmg  on  the  Turnpike  Road  leading 
from  St^/mng  to  Hortham  io  the  County  of  Suuex, 

JOoaw,  Av  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  improving  the  Road  from  Lherpool  to 
Fresion  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster, 


Ak  act  for  repairing  and  maintaining  the  Road  from  WahtJkU  to  Aberford  in  the 
County  of  York. 

nxn,  Av  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  improving  the  Roads  from  Lemtfeni  Milk 
in  te  Parish  of  Bkhap^t  Hatfield^  through  fTelw^  and  Stevenage^  to  HUekm,  and  from 
JFtheyn^  through  Codocot,  to  Uitchm  aforesaid,  all  in  the  County  of  Hertford. 

sxxvii.  Av  ACT  for  repairing,  improving,  and  maintaining  the  Roads  fVom  Bury  through 
Hmlmgden  to  Blackhum  and  fThalley,  and  other  Roads  communicating  therewith,  in  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  for  making  a  new  Piece  of  Road  also  to  communicate 
thtrewith. 

xzxviii.  Av  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  improving  the  Road  from  the  Leicetter 
and  fFefford  Road,  near  Foston  Lane^  to  the  Road  leading  from  Emckley  to  Ashhy-de-la^ 
Zomck;  and  for  repairing  Hunfs  Lam  and  ff^ood  Lane,  in  the  Parishes  of  Desford  and  New^ 
hold  in  the  County  of  Leicester, 

zaudz.  Av  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  the  Road  from  Burton-vpai^Trenl  in  the  County 
of  Stafford  to  Abbott's  Bromley,  otherwise  Bagot*s  Bromley,  in  the  said  County. 

zL  Av  ACT  for  making  and  maintaining  a  Turnpike  Road  from  the  City  of  Coventry  to  Stoney 
Stemton  in  the  County  of  Leicester,  to  unite  with  the  present  Turnpike  Road  there  leading 
through  Narborough  to  the  Borough  of  Leicester. 

zli.  Av  ACT  for  repairing  the  Road  from  the  City  of  Coventry  to  Cher  fFhitaere  in  the 
County  of  IVarwick. 

xlii*  Av  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  maintaining  the  Road  over  Barley  Ccmmon 
in  the  County  of  Surrey  to  a  Place  called  Black  Cormr,  and  from  thence  to  the  Brightkdmtton 
Turnpike  Road  at  Cuekfield  in  the  County  of  Susses. 

zliii.  An  ACT  for  more  effectually  making  and  repairing  the  Road  from  the  new  Bridge  over 
the  Water  of  Almond,  on  the  Confines  of  the  Counties  of  Edinburgh  and  Ludithgoiw,  to 
BaJHieston  in  the  County  of  Lanark,  and  certain  Branch  Roads  connected  therewith. 

zliv.  Av  ACT  for  improving  the  Road  from  the  Red  House  near  Doneaster  to  the  Sooth  Side 
of  fFekefield  Bridge,  and  from  fFakefietd  to  Pontefract,  and  from  thenoe  to  fFeeland,  and 
from  Pontefract  to  fFentbridge,  all  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York, 

zlv.  Av  ACT  for  repairing  and  maintaining  the  Road  leading  from  the  High  Road 
between  Bromley  and  Famborough  in  the  County  of  Kent  to  Beggars  Bus/t  in  the  Turnpike 
Road  leading  from  Tonbridge  fTells  to  Maresfield  in  the  County  of  Sussej:. 

zlvi.  Av  ACT  for  improving  and  maintaining  several  Roads  leading  to  and  fh>m  the  Town  of 
fFoUall  in  the  County  of  Stafford. 

zlvii.  Av  ACT  for  making  a  Turnpike  Road  from  the  North  Side  of  the  Quarry  Home  in  the 
Township  of  Ferry  Burr  in  the  County  of  Stafford  to  the  Brook  which  divides  the  Pamhet 
of  Attamjuxta  Birmingham  and  Bsnmngham  in  the  County  of  H^m-wick,  # 
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xlTiii.  Air  ACT  to  alter  and  ameiA  the  several  Acts  now  in/9rce  for  the  aiieiiipg,  coitedisgp 
and  levyiDg of  Connty  Rates, sonr  as  the  same  relate  to  the  County  of  MuUkan. 

xlix.  An  act  for  better  supplying  with  Water  the  several  Hamlets  of  Beardj  OUend^  Tlonh 
tet^  and  fFhitile^  in  the  Parish  of  Glostap  in  the  County  oi  Derby . 

1.  An  ACT  for  making  Uie  Iliver  fVaoeney  navigable  for  Ships  and  other  Seaborne  Veads 
from  Rotehail  Fleet  to  the  Mouth  of  (hdion  Dyke;  and  for  making  and  maintaining  a  ufi- 
gable  Cut  from  the  said  River  at  Carlton  Skmret  Mill  into  the  said  Dykt  leading  to  (M(m 
Broad  in  the  County  of  Suffolk. 

li.  Air  ACT  for  amending  and  enlarging  the  Powers  and  Provisions  of  the  several  Acts  re> 
lating  to  the  JJnerpool  and  Alanchester  Railway. 

Hi.  An  act  for  better  supplying  with  Water  the  several  Townships  of  Byde^  Werndk^  tod 
NewUnif  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester, 

liii.  Ak  act  for  embanking,  draining,  improving,  and  preserving  certain  Fen  Lands  snd 
Low  Grounds  lying  in  the  Parish  of  Yaxley  in  the  County  of  Ewntrngdon^  called  "  The  Ua- 
drained  Fen/' 

liv.  An  act  to  enlarge  and  amend  the  Powers  and  Provisions  of  the  several  Acts  relating  to 
the  Binmnghum  and  Liverpool  Junction  Canal,  and  to  better  supply  the  said  Canal  with 
Water. 

Iv.  An  act  to  consolidate  and  extend  the  Powers  and  Provisions  of  the  several  Acts  relating 
to  the  Navigation  from  the  Trent  to  the  Meney. 

Ivi.  An  act  for  making  and  maintaining  a  Railway  from  the  Borough  of  fFigan  to  the  Borou^ 
of  Praton,  both  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancatier^  and  collateral  Branches  to  communicite 
therewith. 

Ivii.  An  act  for  taking  down  the  Parish  Church  of  Great  Marlow  in  the  County  of  Buddng- 
ham^  and  for  rebuilding  the  same  on  or  near  the  present  Site  thereof. 

Iviii.  An  ACT  for  more  efTectually  keeping  in  repair  several  Roads  in  the  County  of  Carmar- 
ihent  usually  called  the  Llandovery  District  of  the  Lampeter  Roads,  and  for  making  and 
maintaining  certain  new  Lines  of  Road  to  communicate  therewith. 

lix.  An  act  for  more  effectually  keeping  in  repair  the  Roads  from  Ludlowfach  to  the  Town 
of  Llandovery,  and  from  thence  to  the  river  Amntan  in  the  County  of  Carmarthen,  and  several 
other  Roads  in  the  said  County  communicating  therewith,  and  for  making  new  Branches  of 
Road  in  the  same  County  and  in  the  County  of  Glamorgan, 

Ix.  An  act  for  maintaining  the  Road  from  Enfield  Chase  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  to 
Lemsford  Mill  in  the  County  of  Hertford. 

Ixi.  An  act  for  maintaining  and  improving  the  Road  from  Tichjield  to  Cosham  in  the  County 
of  Southampton. 

Ixii.  An  act  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  improving  the  Roads  called  "  The  Pudde- 
church  or  Lower  District  of  Roads"  in  the  Counties  of  Gloucester  and  Wilts, 

Ixiii.  An  ACT  for  repairing  the  Turnpike  Road  from  the  Salutation  Inn  to  Christian  Malford 
Bridge  in  the  County  of  fFilts,  called  "The  Draycot  or  Upper  District;"  and  for  disuniting 
the  said  Road  from  a  certain  other  Road  called  "  The  Pucklechurch  Lower  District,"  in  the 
County  of  Gloucester, 

Ixiv.  An  act  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  keeping  in  repair  the  Road  from  Carlowrie 
Bridge  on  the  River  Almond  to  Linlithgow  Bridge  on  the  River  Avon,  and  other  Roads  in  the 
County  of  lAnlithgow. 

Ixv.  An  act  for  more  effectually  repairing  the  Road  from  Bishopsgate  Bridge  in  the  City  of 
Motioich  to  the  Caister  Causeway  in  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
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As  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  several  Iload#  in  and  near  the  Town  of  Bndon, 
and  other  Roads  in  the  Counties  of  Somerset  and  ff^UU,  and  for  making  and  maintaining 
two  other  Roads  communicating  tlierewith. 

ii.  An  act  for  more  effectually  repairing,  widening,  and  otherwise  improving  the  Road 
from  the  South-east  End  of  tlie  Town  of  Ixmghborou^h  in  the  County  of  Leicester,  commencing 
Mi  Souik  Field  Lane,  to  the  South  End  of  Cavendish  Bridge  in  the  same  County. 

Iiviii.  Av  ACT  for  consolidating  the  Trusts  of  the  several  Turnpike  Roads  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood ofCkeadle  in  the  County  o(  Staffbrd,  and  for  making  Deviations  and  new  Branches  to 
and  from  the  same. 

Ins.  An  act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  of  Ilis  late  Majesty,  for  the 
more  effectually  repairing  and  otherwise  improving  the  Roads  in  the  County  of  Glatuorgan, 

2  boi-  An  act  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  improving  the  Roads  from  Tunifridge  Wells 
in  the  County  of  Kent  to  the  Cross  Ways  at  or  near  Maresjield  Street,  and  from  Florence 
F^rm  to  Forest  Bow  in  the  County  of  Stusex, 


PRIVATE  ACTS, 

PRINTED    BY    THE    KING's    PRINTER, 
AND    WHEREOF   THE    PRINTED    COPIES    MAY    BE    GIVEN    IN    EVIDENCE. 

•7    1-  A  N  ACT  for  dividing,  allotting,  and  inclosing  Lands  within  the  Parish  of  Piddlehinton  in 
^  the  County  of  Dorset. 

r    9.  Av  ACT  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the  Parish  of  Compton  Bassett  in  the  County  of  Wilts. 

s  ■ 

3.  An  ACT  for  assisting  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  and  Metropolitical  Church 
;,        of  Christ,  Canterbury,  to  take  down  and  rebuild  the  North-western  Tower  of  the  same 
Church. 

-  4*  Ax  ACT  to  enable  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  fForcuter,  and  his  Successors, 
to  grant  Leases  of  certain  Hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  See  of  Worcester, 
ntnatey  arising,  or  growing  within  the  Parish  of  Ripple  in  the  County  of  Worcester, 

5.  An  ACT  to  effect  an  P^xchange  between  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Master,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  the  College  or  Hall  of  the 
Holy  TVtnt/y  commonly  called  Trinity  Ball,  in  the  same  University,  of  Lands  situate  in  the 
Parish  of  &unt  Andrew  the  Less  in  the  Town  of  Cambridge  in  the  County  of  Cambridge  ;  and 
for  authorizing  the  Removal  of  the  present  Botanic  Garden  of  the  said  University  to  a  new 
and  more  eligible  Site ;  and  for  other  Purposes. 

6.  Aw  ACT  for  rendering  valid  the  Supplementary  Award  of  the  Commissioners  under  an 
Act  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Year  of  King  George  the  Third,  intituled  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in 
the  Parish  (/Alvingham  tn  the  County  o^  Lincoln. 

7.  Av  ACT  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the  Parish  of  Milverton  in  the  County  of  Somerset, 


PRIVATE  ACTS, 

NOT    PRINTED. 

8.  Ax  ACT  to  relieve  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Grosvenor  from  certain  Penalties  incurred 
by  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  having  conformed  to  the  Laws  in 
such  Case  made  and  provided. 

9.  Am  act  for  inclosing  Linds  within  the  Parish  of  Maiden  Newton  in  the  County  of  Bormt^ 

10.  Air  ACT  for  naturalizing  John  Thomas  Peniche, 
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LAN   ACT  for  repealing  so  much  of  an  Acl  passed  in  the  Seventh  Year  of  His  b(e 
Majesty  King  George,  the  Fourth,  for  paving,  lighting,  watching,  repairing,  and  other- 
wise improving  Groswnor  PlacCy  and  other  Streets  therein  mentioned,  as  relates  to  the  As- 
sessment of  the  Boundary  Fence  or  Wall  of  the  Garden  belonging  to  Buekingkem  Hotae, 

11.  An  act  to  revive  and  continue  expired  ('ommissions,  Appointroent^,  Patents,  and  GraDt» 
in  Ireland;  and  to  indemnify  certain  Persons  in  relation  thereto. 

ITL  An  act  to  indemnify  Persons  who  have  acted  as  Deputy  Lieutenants  in  SeoUmti 
without  due  Qualification. 

IV.  An  act  to  abolish  certain  Oaths  and  Affirmations  taken  and  made  in  the  Custoint  ud 
Excise  Departments  of  His  Majesty's  Revenue,  and  to  substitute  Declarations  in  Iin 
thereof. 

V.  An  ACT  to  enable  His  Majesty  to  make  Leases,  Copies,  and  Grants  of  Offices,  Lawb 
and  Hereditaments,  Parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall^  or  annexed  to  the  same. 

VL  An  ACT  for  continuing,  until  the  Thirtieth  Day  of  Jum; One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  the  several  Acts  for  regulating  the  Turnpike  Roads  in  Great  Briiain  which  will 
expire  at  the  End  of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament. 

\U.  An  act  to  continue  Compositions  for  Assessed  Taxes  until  the  Fifth  Day  €ii  AprU  Om 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  to  grant  Relief  in  certain  Cases. 

VHL  An  act  to  suspend,  until  the  End  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament^  the  making  of 
Lists,  and  the  Ballots  and  Enrolments,  for  the  Militia  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

IX.  An  A(^T  to  repeal  so  much  of  certain  Acts  as  requires  certain  Oaths  to  be  taken  byMca- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  Ix)rd  Stewanl  or  his  Deputies. 

\.  An  act  to  reduce  the  Salary  of  the  Mastor  :inil  Worker  of  His  Majesty's  Mint. 

X[.  An  act  for  enabling  His  Majosty  to  make  Provision  for  supporting  the  Royal  Dignity 

of  the  Queen  in  case  Slie  shall  survive  His  Majesty. 
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Xn.  Av  ACT  for  ascertaining  the  Boundaries  of  the  Forest  of  Detm^  and  for  inquiring  into 
the  Rights  and  Privileges  claimed  by  Free  Miners  of  the  Hundred  of  Saint  BrknePt^  and  for 
other  Purposes. 

XIII.  An  ACT  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  Nineteenth  Year  of  King  George  the  Third,  for 
repealing  so  much  of  several  Acts  as  prohibit  the  Growth  and  Produce  of  Tobacco  in 
Ireland,  and  to  permit  the  importation  of  Tobacco  of  the  Growtli  and  Produce  of  that  King- 
dom into  Great  Britain. 

XIV.  Ax  ACT  for  raising  the  Sum  of  Thirteen  millions  six  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
four  hundred  Pounds  by  Exchequer  Bills,  for  the  Service  of  the  Year  One  thousand  eight 
hnndred  and  thirty-one. 

XV.  An  ACT  to  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Pay,  Clothing,  and  contingent  and  other  Expenses 
of  the  Disembodied  Militia  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  to  grant  Allowances  in 
certain  Cases  to  Subaltern  Officers,  Adjutants^  Paymasters,  Quartermasters,  Surgeons, 
Assistant  Surgeons,  Surgeons  Mates,  and  Serjeant  Majors  of  the  Militia,  until  the  Thirtieth 
Day  of  June  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty«two. 

XVI.  An  ACT  to  discontinue  or  alter  the  Duties  of  Customs  upon  Coalf)  Slates,  Cotton, 
Wool,  Barilla,  and  Wax. 

XVII.  Av  ACT  to  provide  for  the  better  Order  and  Government  of  Ireland^  by  Lieutenants 
for  the  several  Counties,  Counties  of  Cities,  and  Counties  of  Towns  therein. 

XVIII.  Air  ACT  for  transferring  the  Duties  of  Receivers  General  of  the  Land  and  Assessed 
TaxM  to  Persons  executing  the  Offices  of  Inspectors  of  Taxes,  and  for  making  other  Provi- 
sions for  the  Receipt  and  Remittance  of  the  said  Taxes. 

XIX.  As  ACT  to  repeal  the  Duties  of  Excise  and  Drawbacks  on  Candles. 

XX.  Av  ACT  to  enable  Ilis  Majesty  to  grant  an  annual  Sum  to  Iler  Royal  Highness  Victoria 
Maria  Lama  Duchess  of  Kenty  for  a  more  adequate  Provision  for  lier  said  Rojral  Highness, 
and  for  the  honourable  Support  and  Education  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Alexan- 

noaria  of  Kent, 


XXL  An  act  to  explain  and  amend  Two  Acts  of  the  Thirty»fourth  and  Thirty-eighth  Years 
of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  Double  Assessments  of 
the  Land  Tax. 

XXIL  Av  ACT  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Hackney  Carriages,  and  to  Waggons,  Carts, 
and  Drays,  used  in  the  Metropolis  ;  and  to  place  the  Collection  of  the  Duties  on  Hackney 
Carriages  and  on  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  in  England  under  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps. 

XXIII.  Av  ACT  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Fourteentli  Year  of  His  Majesty  King  G$otg^  the 
Third,  for  establishing  a  Fund  towards  defraying  the  Charges  of  the  Administration  of 
Justice  and  Support  of  the  Civil  Government  wiiliin  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  America, 

XXIV.  Av  ACT  to  amend  several  Acts  passed  for  authorizing  the  Issue  of  Exchequer  Bills 
and  the  Advance  of  Money  for  carrying  on  Public  Works  and  Fisheries  and  Employment 
of  the  Poor ;  and  to  authorize  a  further  Issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  for  the  Purpoees  of  the 
said  Acts. 

XXV.  Av  ACT  to  amend  the  Acts  for  regulating  Turnpike  Roads  in  England^  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  certain  Exemptions  from  Toll. 

XXVI.  Am  act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Fifty-second  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty  King 
Gearg/e  the  Third,  respecting  the  Audit  of  the  Public  Accounts  of  Ireland ;  and  to  appoint 
the  Number  of  Commissioners  competent  to  grant  Quietus  to  Public  Accountants,  under  an 
Act  passed  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Yeur  of  the  Hcign  of  Ilis  Majesty  King  George  the  Third^lbr 
consolidttiiig  the  Public  Revenues  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
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XXVII.  An  act  to  enable  the  Treasurer  of  the  County  of  Clare  to  issue  his  Warrants  for  the 
levying  of  the  Presentments  made  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  the  Year  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-one. 

XXVIII.  An  act  to  apply  the  Surplus  of  Ways  and  Means  and  a  Sum  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  to  the  Service  of  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

XXIX.  An  act  to  authorize  and  empower  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  an  Act  of  the 
Seventh  Year  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth^  for  extending  to  dorti^  Cnm, 
the  Strandj  and  Places  adjacent,  the  Powers  of  an  Act  for  making  a  more  convenient  Com- 
munication from  Mary-le-hone  Park,  to  make  and  form  a  new  Street  from  the  Sirwtd  to 
Charles  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  to  widen  the  North  End  of  Bow  StrtH  into  LomgAat; 
and  for  other  Purposes. 

XXX.  An  act  to  equalize  the  Duties  on  Wine. 

XXXI.  An  act  to  improve  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  Ireland. 
XXXIL  An  act  to  amend  the  Laws  in  England  relative  to  Came. 

XXXIII.  An  act  for  the  Extension  and  Promotion  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland. 

XXXIV.  An  act  for  appointing  Commissioners  to  continue  the  Enquiries  concerning  Cbi- 
rities  in  England  and  Walet  for  Two  Years,  and  from  thence  to  the  End  of  the  then  oeu 
Session  of  Parliament 

XXXV.  An  act  to  explain  and  amend  an  Act  for  regulating  the  Receipt  and  fnture  Appro- 
priation of  Fees  and  Emoluments  receivable  by  Officers  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Cooibod 
Law. 

XXXVI.  An  act  to  repeal  several  Acts  and  Parts  of  Acts  prohibiting  the  Payment  of 
Wages  in  Goods,  or  otherwise  than  in  the  current  Coin  of  the  Realm. 

XXXVII.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  Payment,  in  certain  Trades,  of  Wages  in  Goods,  or  other- 
wise than  in  the  current  Coin  of  the  Realm. 

XXXVIII.  An  act  to  amend  and  render  more  effectual  an  Act  passed  in  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Vears  of  the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty,  intituled  An  Act  to  amend  the  AcU  fir 
building  and  promoting  the  building  of  additional  Churches  in  populous  Parishes, 

XXXIX.  An  act  to  repeal  the  Laws  relating  to  Apprentices  and  other  young  Penons 
employed  in  Cotton  Factories  and  in  Cotton  Mills,  and  to  make  further  Provisioiis  in  lieu 
thereof. 

XL.  An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  Act  for  the  Management  of  tlie  Customs  as  allowi 
certain  Fees  to  be  taken  by  Officers  of  the  Customs ;  and  to  make  further  RegulatioQS  is 
respect  thereof. 

XLI.  An  act  for  amending  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Appointment  of  Special  ConstahlOyaad 
for  the  better  Preservation  of  the  Peace. 


XLII.  An  act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Fifiy-ninth  Year  of  His  Majesty  King  Getrgs  the 

Third,  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor. 

XLIII.  An  act  for  amending  and  making  more  effectual  the  Laws  concerning  TVmpikf 
Roads  in  Scotland, 

XLIV.  An  act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  the  Flfteentii  uA 
Sixteenth  Years  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  intituled  Am  Ad  Is 
prevent  and  punish  tumultuous  Risings  of  Persons  within  this  Kingdom,  and  for  other  Fmpmn 
therein  mentioned. 

XLV«  An  act  to  extend  the  Provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Twenty.ninth  Year  of  tbt 
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Reign  of  Hit  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled  An  Act  for  confirming  andperpe- 
imikig  AvgmentaiionM  made  by  Ecclesiastical  Persons  to  small  Vicarages  and  Curacies  ;  and  for 
other  Purposes. 

XLVI.  Aw  ACT  to  allow  the  Importation  of  Lumber,  and  of  Fish  and  Provisions,  Duty-free, 
into  Ibe  Islands  of  Barbadoes  and  Saint  Vincent ;  and  to  indemnify  the  Governors  and  others 
for  having  permitted  the  Importation  of  those  Articles  Duty-free. 

XLVII.  An  act  to  revive,  for  One  Year,  Three  Acts  made  in  the  Forty-seventh  and  Fiftieth 
Yean  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  and  in  the  Tenth  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  for  tlie  preventing  improper  Persons 
from  having  Arms  in  Ireland,  and  to  indemnify  such  Persons  as  may  have  acted  in  the 
Execution  of  and  pursuant  to  the  Provisions  of  the  said  Acts  since  the  Expiration  thereof. 

XLVIII.  An  ACT  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  the  Fifth  Year  of 
His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  for  establishing  Public  HospitaU  in  Ireland. 

XJLIX.  An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  Ireland^  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  King 
George  the  First,  for  the  better  regulating  the  Town  of  Galway,  and  for  strengthening  the 
Protestant  Interest  therein,  as  limits  the  Franchise  created  by  the  said  Act  to  Protestants 
only. 

L.  An  act  to  enable  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  to  make  a  Conveyance 
of  Frtak  Wharf'm  the  City  of  London. 

LI.  An  act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Seventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King 
Georgie  the  Fourth,  for  making  Provision  for  the  uniform  Valuation  of  Lands  and  Tenements 
in  the  several  Baronies,  Parishes,  and  other  Divisions  of  Counties  in  Ireland,  for  the  Pur- 
pose of  the  more  equally  levying  of  the  Rates  and  Charges  upon  the  same. 

LII.  An  act  to  repeal  an  Act  passed  in  the  Fifty-second  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty 
King  George  the  Third,  to  provide  for  the  more  speedy  Examination,  controlling,  and 
finally  auditing  the  Military  Accounts  of  Ireland, 

UII.  An  act  to  regulate  the  Payment  of  the  Duties  on  Hops. 

UV.  An  act  to  apply  the  Sum  of  One  million  eight  hundred  thousand  Pounds  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  to  the  Service  of  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one ; 
and  to  appropriate  the  Supplies  granted  in  this  Session  of  Parliament. 

LV.  An  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  for  suppressing  the  illicit  making  of  Malt, 
and  Distillation  of  Spirits  in  Ireland. 

LVI.  An  act  to  establish  a  Court  in  Bankruptcy. 

LVII.  An  act  to  empower  Landed  Proprietors  in  Ireland  to  sink,  embank,  and  remove 
Obstmctions  in  Rivers. 

LVni.  An  act  to  enable  Courts  of  Law  to  give  Relief  against  adverse  Claims  made  upon 
Persons  having  no  Interest  in  the  Subject  of  such  Claims. 

LIX*  An  act  to  enable  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  to  inclose  Land  belonging  to  the 
Crown  for  the  Benefit  of  poor  Persons  residing  in  the  Parish  in  which  such  Crown  Land  is 
iitoated. 

LX.  An  act  for  the  better  Regulation  of  Vestries,  and  for  tlic  Appointment  of  Auditors  of 
AccountSy  in  certain  Parishes  of  England  and  Wales. 
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LOCAL    AND    PERSONAL    ACTS, 

DECLARED    PUBLIC/ 

AND  TO  BE  JUDICIALLY  NOTICED. 

i.    A  N  ACT  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  Pier  and  other  Works  for  the  more  conveniently 
landing  and  embarking  Passengers  in  the  Port  of  the  Town  of  SoiUkampUm. 

ii.  An  ACT  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  Bridge  over  the  River  Lagatif  at  BelfaU  ;  and  for 
making  suitable  Approaches  thereto. 

ill.  An  ACT  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Chapel  of  Ease,  to  be  called  Grospenor  Ch4ipel,  in  the 
Parish  of  Sainl  George  Hanover  Square  in  the  County  of  MiddleseXy  and  for  providing  for  the 
Maintenance  of  the  said  Chapel,  and  a  Stipend  for  tlie  Minister  thereof. 

iv.  An  ACT  for  settling  disputed  Rights  respecting  Tithes  within  the  Parish  of  Ashton-under- 
JLyne  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  for  fixing  certain  annual  Payments  in  lieu 
thereof. 

V.  An  act  for  better  raising  and  securing  the  Fund  established  for  making  Provision  for  the 
Widows  of  the  Writers  to  His  Majesty's  Signet  in  Scotland, 

vi.  An  act  to  amend  an  Act  for  vesting  and  securing  to  John  Stephen  LangUm,  Esquire  cer- 
tain Profits  and  Emoluments  for  a  limited  Time. 

vii.  An  act  to  enable  the  Yorhhire  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company  to  sue  and  be  sued 
in  the  Name  of  their  Secretary,  or  of  any  One  of  the  Directors  of  the  said  Company. 

viii.  An  ACT  to  amend  certain  Acts  passed  in  the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George 
the  Fourth^  for  opening  a  Street  from  the  Cross  of  Glasgow  to  MonteUh  Row. 

ix.  An  act  to  alter  and  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  tlie  Reign  of  Hts  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  for  regulating  the  Conversion  of  the  Statute  Labour  within 
the  Barony  of  Gorbals  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  and  County  of  Lanark. 

X.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the  Powers  of  an  Act  for  recovering,  draining,  and  pre- 
serving certain  Lands ;  and  for  better  supplying  with  Water  the  Mills,  Manufactories^  and 
other  Works  situated  on  the  River  Leven,  in  the  Counties  of  Kinross  and  Fife. 

xi.  An  act  to  amend  and  enlarge  the  several  Acts  relating  to  the  Bolton  and  Leigh  Railway 

xii.  An  act  to  alter  the  Line  of  the  AvoJi  and  Gloucester  Railway,  to  make  certain  Branches 
from  the  same,  and  to  amend  the  Act  for  making  the  said  Railway. 

xiii.  An  ACT  for  making  a  Turnpike  Road  (with  a  Branch  therefrom)  from  the  Angel  Inu, 
near  Darlington  in  the  County  of  Durham^  to  Barton  Lane  End  in  the  County  of  York. 

xiv.  An  act  for  more  effectually  repairing  the  Road  from  Norwich  to  Cromer  in  the  County 
of  Norfolk,  and  Two  Branches  of  Road  leading  towards  Holt  and  towards  Wollerton  in  the 
said  County. 

XV.  An  act  for  repairing  and  improving  the  Road  from  Doncaster,  through  Ferrybridge^  to 
the  South  Side  of  Tadcastcr  Cross,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York. 

xvi.  An  act  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  improving  several  Roads  leading  into  and 
from  the  Town  of  Cheltenham  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  and  for  making  new  Branches  of 
Roads  to  communicate  therewith. 

xvii.  An  ACT  for  making  and  maintaining  a  Road  from  Thornset  in  the  County  of  Derby  to 
Furnace  Colliery  within  Disley  in  the  County  of  Chester,  and  Two  several  Branches  there- 
from. 
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zviii.  Ah  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  improving  several  Roads  therein  mentioned, 
leading  to,  through,  and  from  Uic  Town  of  Monmoulhy  and  for  making  several  new  Lines 
and  Diversions  of  Road  to  communicate  tlicrcwiih,  in  the  Counties  o(  Monmouth,  Gloucester, 
mnd  Hereford, 

xtx.  An  act  for  repairing  the  Road  from  the  Bridge  on  tlie  old  River  at  Barton  to  Brandon 
Bridgfi  in  the  County  of  Suffolk, 

XX.  An  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  otherwise  improving  the  several  Roads  from 
the  South  Gate  in  the  Borough  of  King's  Lt/nn  into  the  Parishes  of  East  Walton,  Narborough, 
Siohe  Ferry,  and  Downham  Market,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk, 

xxi.  Av  ACT  for  more  eflbctually  repairing  the  Roads  from  the  Borough  of  King's  lAfwn,  and 
oilier  Roads  therein  mentioned,  and  for  making  a  new  Line  of  Road  at  Castle  Bising,  all  in 
the  County  of  Norfolk, 

xxii.  A«  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  improving  the  Road  between  the  City  of 
Durham  and  the  Village  of  Shotlcj/  Bridge  in  the  County  of  Durham, 

ziiii.  All  ACT  for  consolidating  the  Trusts  of  certain  Roads  called  the  Breamish  and  Wooler 
Turnpike  Roads,  in  the  County  of  Northumberland,  and  for  more  effectually  improving  and 
maiotainiog  the  same. 

xxiv.  Av  ACT  for  more  effectually  maintaining  and  improving  the  Road  from  Soko  Hill  in 
the  Parish  of  Handsworth  to  tlie  Walsall  Road  on  the  Northern  Side  of  Hamstead  Bridge,  and 
another  Road  from  Brown^s  Green  to  the  Friarj/,  in  the  County  of  Stafford, 

uv.  All  ACT  for  repairing  and  improving  certain  Roads  in  the  Counties  of  Stafford  and 
Salop,  leading  to  and  from  the  Town  of  Wolverhampton  in  the  County  of  Stafford, 

xxvi.  An  act  for  more  effectually  repairing  certain  Roads  leading  to  and  from  the  Town  of 
Abergavenny  in  the  County  of  Monmouth,  and  for  making  and  maintaining  several  new 
Branches  of  Road  to  communicate  therewith. 

xxvii.  An  ACT  for  making  and  maintaining  a  Road  from  the  Bottom  of  Kirkgate  to  the 
Bottom  of  Wcstgate,  both  in  the  Parish  of  Wtdcejicld  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of 
York. 

xxviii.  An  ACT  to  amend  an  Act  of  Ilis  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  for  more 
effectually  maintaining  the  Road  from  Tcignmouth  to  DawUsk,  and  for  making  Roads  from 
Dawlish  to  the  Exeter  Turnpike  Roads,  together  with  a  Road  from  SautlUown  to  Chudleigh, 
and  certain  Branches  communicating  with  the  same,  all  in  the  County  of  X\*vun ;  and  to 
make  and  maintain  other  Roads  communicating  with  the  said  Roads. 

xxix.  An  act  fur  more  effectually  repairing,  amending,  and  improving  the  Ro«ids  from 
Liverpool  to  Prescot,  Athton,  and  Warrington,  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster, 

XXX.  An  act  to  continue  and  amend  an  Act  of  the  Fifth  Year  of  Ilis  late  Majesty,  for  re- 
pairing the  Roads  from  Dunveston  Bridge  to  Caundle  Bishop,  and  other  Roads,  in  the  Counties 
of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Vale  of  lUachmtor  Turnpike  Roads. 

xxxi.  An  ACT  for  making  and  maintaining  a  Turnpike  Road  from  the  South  End  of  Mitford 
Bridge,  in  the  Parish  of  Tedburn  Saint  Mary,  to  Chudleigh  Bridge,  and  from  Crockham  Brit/gc 
to  the  Exeter  Turnpike  Road  in  Chudleigh,  all  in  die  County  of  Devon. 

xxxii.  An  ACT  for  amending  certain  Roads  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  and  for  placing  them 
and  other  lioads,  under  the  Care  and  Management  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Langpori,  Somerton, 
and  Castle  Cory  Roads. 

xxxiii.  An  ACT  to  enable  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Three  Divisions  of  the  County  of 
Lincoln  to  purchase  the  Site  of  Lincoln  Castles  and  to  empower  the  Court  of  Gaol  Scsiioos 
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for  the  said  County  to  maintain  and  support  the  Judge's  House,  County  Hall,  and  Courts  of 
Assize ;  and  for  other  Purposes  aflfecting  the  County  at  large. 

xxxiy.  An  ACT  for  improving,  repairing,  and  maintaining  the  Harbours  of  the  Burgh  of 
Rothesaj/  in  the  County  of  BtUe,  and  for  building  and  maintaining  a  Gaol,  Court  House,  and 
Offices  for  the  said  Burgh  and  County. 

xxxv.  An  act  for  making  and  maintaining  a  Railway  from  RuihergUn  Green  to  Wellskot  in 
the  County  of  Lanark, 

xxxvi.  An  act  for  draining  and  improving  certam  Low  Lands  situate  within  the  several 
Townships  of  Norton,  Campsally  Askren,  Moss,  Fenwicky  LUtle  Smealon,  Sltibbi  Walden, 
Womersley,  Whitley,  Bain,  Pollington,  SnaUh  and  Cowicit,  and  Sykehoiae,  in  the  several 
Parishes  of  Cdmpsall,  Womersle^,  Kellingtony  SnaUh,  and  Fishlake,  all  in  the  West  Riding  of 
the  County  of  York, 

xxxvii.  An  ACT  for  maintaining  the  Road  from  Wakefield  to  Austerlands  in  the  West  Riding 
of  the  County  of  York. 

xxxviii.  An  ACT  for  making  and  repairing  certain  Roads  leading  across  the  County  of 
Stirling,  and  other  Roads  in  the  said  County. 

Txx'ix,  An  act  to  amend  an  Act  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  improving  the  Road  from 
Wendover  to  the  Town  of  Buckingham  in  the  County  of  Buckingham. 

xl.  An  act  for  improving  and  maintaining  the  Road  from  the  South  Side  of  a  Bridge  over 
the  River  Calne,  called  Engine  Bridge,  in  the  Township  of  Huddersfield  in  the  West  Riding 
of  the  County  of  York,  to  Woodhcad  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester,  and  from  thence  to  a 
Bridge  over  the  River  Mersey,  called  Enterclough  Bridge,  on  the  Confines  of  the  County  of 
Derby, 

xli.  An  act  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  improving  certain  Roads  leading  to  and  from 
the  Town  of  Cirencester  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  and  Wootton  Bassett  in  the  County  of 
ff'Uts. 

xlii.  An  act  to  continue  and  amend  an  Act  for  more  effectually  repairing  several  Roads  in 
and  through  His  Majesty's  Forest  of  Dean  in  the  County  of  Gloucester  ;  and  to  convert 
certain  Highways  in  the  Parishes  of  Staunton  and  Newland  in  the  said  County  into  Turnpike 
Roads. 

xliii.  An  ACT  for  repairing  the  Road  from  the  Town  of  Wisbeach  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  io  the 
County  of  Cambridge  to  the  Town  of  Thorney  in  the  same  Isle  and  County. 

xliv.  An  act  for  improving  and  maintaining  the  Road  from  Ludlow  in  the  County  of  Salop, 
through  Woofferton  and  Little  Hereford,  to  Monk*s  Bridge  in  the  said  County,  and  also  from 
Ludlow  to  Orleton  in  the  County  of  Hereford, 

xlv.  An  act  to  alter  and  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  His  late  Majesty,  intituled  An  Act  for  carrying  into  effect  certain  ImproDemenU  within  the 
City  of  Edinburgh,  and  adjacent  to  the  tame, 

xlvi.  An  act  for  extending  the  Royalty  of  the  Burgh  of  Dundee,  and  for  amending  the  Sett 
or  Municipal  Constitution  of  the  said  Burgh. 

xlvii.  An  ACT  for  repealing,  altering,  enlarging,  and  amending  certain  Provisions  of  an  Act 

passed  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third, 

intituled  An  Act  for  the  Incorporation  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  for  the  better 

Management  of  the  Funds  of  the  Society,  and  for  rendering  its  Excrtiotis  more  extensive  and  hem- 

ficial  to  the  Fublic. 

xlviii.  An  ACT  for  erecting  a  County  Hall  and  Courts  of  Justice,  and  also  for  providing 
accommodation  for  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  Assize,  in  and  for  the  County  of  Wifrcctkr^ 
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xlix.  An  act  for  endowing  a  Church  called  Saint  Bridgett,  in  the  Parish  of  Liiferpool  in  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster, 

I.  An  ACT  for  extinguishing  Tithes,  and  customary  Payments  in  lieu  of  Tithes,  within  the 
Parish  of  Uanclly  in  the  County  of  Carmarthen^  and  for  making  Compensation  in  lieu  thereof. 

li.  Am  act  for  the  better  Management  of  the  Poor  in  the  sereral  Parishes  and  Hamlets  in 
the  City  of  Norwich  and  County  of  the  same  City. 

lii.  An  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  several  Acts  for  making  the  f^ett  India  Docks, 

liii.  An  ACT  for  granting  certain  Powers  to  a  Company  called  *'  The  General  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company.*' 

liv.  Ah  act  to  amend  and  enlarge  the  Powers  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Eleventh  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  An  Act  for  making  andmaitUatn- 
tug  a  Navigable  Cut  or  Canal  from  Lough  Corrib  to  the  Bay  o/' Gal  way,  and  for  the  Improve' 
meni  of  the  Harbour  o/*  Gal  way. 

Iv.  An  act  for  the  further  Improvement  of  the  Port  and  Harbour  of  Belfast  in  Ireland,  and 
for  other  Purposes. 

Ivi.  An  act  to  amend  the  several  Acts  for  making  and  maintaining  the  Ulster  Canal  in  the 
Counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Annagh. 

Ivii.  An  act  for  inclosing,  draining,  and  warping  Lands  within  the  Townships  or  Hamlets 
of  Frodingham,  Scunthorpe,  and  Gunhouse  (otherwise  Guntias),  all  in  the  Parish  of  Frodingham 
in  the  County  of  Lincoln. 

Iviii.  An  ACT  for  amending  an  Act  passed  in  the  Eleventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  for  making  and  maintaining  a  Railway  from  the  Lands  of 
Police  and  Govan  to  the  River  Clyde ;  and  to  alter  and  extend  the  Powers  of  the  Company 
of  Proprietors  of  the  said  Railway. 

lix.  An  act  for  making  a  Railway  from  Manchester  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  to 
Sheffield  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York, 

Ix.  An  act  to  enable  the  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Canal  Navigation  from  Mtmckestcr 
to  Bolton  and  to  Bury  to  make  and  maintain  a  Railway  from  Manchester  to  Bolton  and  to 
Bury  in  the  County  Palatine  o{  Lancaster,  upon  or  near  the  Line  of  the  said  Canal  Naviga- 
tion^ and  to  make  and  maintain  a  Collateral  Branch  to  communicate  therewith. 

Ixi.  An  act  for  more  effectually  making,  amending,  widening,  repairing,  and  keeping  ia 
repair  certain  Roads  in  the  County  of  Forfar, 

Ixii.  An  act  to  amend  an  Act  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  for  repairing  the 
several  Roads  leading  to  and  from  the  City  of  Fseter,  and  for  making  certain  new  Lines  of 
Road  to  communicate  with  the  same,  and  for  keeping  in  repair  Ejce  Bridge  and  Countess 
Wear  Bridge ;  and  to  make  and  maintain  other  Roads  communicating  with  the  said  Roads. 

Ixiii.  An  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  the  Road  from  Aylesbury  in  the  County  of  Buck' 
ingham  to  Uockliffe  in  the  County  of  Bedford, 

Ixiv.  An  act  for  the  more  effectually  repairing  and  otherwise  improving  the  Road  from 
Sunderland  near  the  Sea,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  to  the  City  of  Durham, 

Ixv.  An  act  for  repairing  and  improving  the  several  Roads  within  the  Kidwelly  District  of 
Roads  in  the  County  of  Carmarthen,  and  for  making  new  Lines  of  Road  within  the  said 
District,  and  building  a  Bridge  across  the  River  Lloughor  at  Sf^ty  Bank,  and  a  Bridge  or 
Fjnbankment  across  the  River  Gwendraith  Fawr  at  the  Ford. 

IxTi.  An  act  for  better  repairing  and  improving  several  Roads  leading  to  and  from  the 
Town  of  Fnrnie  in  the  County  of  Somerttt. 
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Ixvii.  Ah  ACT  for  belter  regulating  the  Poor  within  the  Parbh  of  BirmiMgham  in  the  County 
of  Warwick:  and  for  empowering  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  to  grant  Building  Leases  of 
certain  Lands  vested  in  them,  or  otherwise  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same,  and  to  apply  the 
Monies  to  arise  therefrom  in  the  Enlargement  or  rebuilding  of  the  present  Workhouse ;  and 
for  other  Purposes. 

Ixfiii.  An  ACT  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  Acts  for  inaktDg  niTigabto  the  River  Ketmei  in 

the  County  of  Berks. 

Ixix.  An  ACT  for  making  and  maintaining  a  Railroad  from  WettUmi  Rm  in  the  City  of 
DiMn  to  the  Head  of  the  Western  Pier  of  the  Royal  Harbour  of  Km^um  in  the  County  of 
Dublin,  with  Branches  to  communicate  therewith. 

Ixx.  An  act  for  repairing  and  improving  the  Mail  Coach  Road  through  the  Coimty  of  Tyrone. 

Ixxi.  An  ACT  for  more  effectually  making  and  repairing  certain  Rotds  in  the  Counties  of 
Fife,  Kinrois,  Perth,  and  Claekmanan, 

Ixxii.  An  ACT  for  more  effectually  repairing  the  Road  from  North  Shields  in  the  County  of 
Northumberland  to  the  Town  of  Newcastle  upon  T^ne,  and  certain  Branches  commttnicating 
therewith ;  and  also  for  making  and  repairing  additional  Branches  of  Road. 

Ixxiii.  An  ACT  to  alter,  amend,  and  enlarge  the  Powers  of  the  several  Acts  now  in  force 
relating  to  the  new  River  or  Cut  from  Eau  Brink  to  King*s  Lynn  in  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
called  the  Eau  Brink  Cut;  and  to  raise  further  Funds  for  carrying  the  said  AcU  into  execu- 
tion. 

Ixxiv.  An  act  for  more  effectually  improving  the  Road  from  the  Pondyards  in  the  County  of 
Hertford  to  tlie  Town  of  Chipping  Bamet  in  the  sane  County. 

hxv.  An  act  to  repeal  in  part  an  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  the  Thirty- 
second  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  relating  to  a  Portion  of  the  Lands  of 
Ballinaspeg,  near  the  City  of  Qtrk,  belonging  to  the  See  of  Cork ;  and  to  enable  the  Bishops 
of  that  See  to  demise  the  same,  under  certain  Restrictions. 

Ixxvi.  An  ACT  for  regulating  the  Vend  and  Delivery  of  Coals  in  the  Cities  of  hamdon  and 
WeUminster,  and  in  certain  Parts  of  the  Counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Keni,  Essex,  Ueri- 
fordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  ^nd  Berkshire, 
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1 .  AN  ACT  to  effect  an  Exchange  of  Lands  between  Harriet  Averina  Brunctta  Herbert,  an 

infant  Ward  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  John  Edwards,  Esquire. 

2.  An  act  to  empower  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  to  take  an  Account  of 
the  Debts  and  Burdens  affecting  and  that  may  be  made  to  affect  the  Entailed  Estate  of 
Crieve,  and  others,  in  the  Counties  of  Dumfries  and  Roxburgh,  and  to  sell  such  Part  of  the 
said  Estate  as  may  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  said  Debts  and  Burdens ;  and  likewise  for 
settling  and  securing  the  Lands  and  Estate  of  Murrayfield,  and  others,  in  the  said  Coonlj  ^i 
Dumfries,  to  and  in  favour  of  Thomas  Bcattie  of  Crieve,  Esquire,  and  the  Series  of  Uim 
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to  Uke  by  a  eertaio  Deed  of  Eatail  made  by  Thomas  BetUtie  of  Crieoe,  Esquire,  now 
deceiMdy  and  under  the  Conditions  and  Limitations  contained  in  the  said  Deed ;  and  for 
imtMOg  in  lieu  thereof  certain  Parts  of  the  Kstate  of  Crieve  in  the  said  I'homas  Beaitk, 
Eiqiiirei  and  his  Heirs  and  Assigns,  in  Fee  Simple. 

3.  Av  ACT  to  enable  the  Most  Noble  Alexattder  Duke  of  HatnUUm  and  Broncbn,  and  the 
Haifi  of  Entail  of  the  Lands  and  Barony  of  Kitmeil,  in  the  Shire  of  LintUhgowy  to  charge  the 
Sleecbes  or  Land  to  be  gained  from  the  Sea  opposite  the  said  Barony  with  the  Expenses 
laid  out  io  gaining  the  same. 

4.  Av  ACT  to  effect  an  Exchange  of  Estates  in  the  County  of  Hereford  between  fFiUiam 
JVsete,  Esquire  and  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor, 

5.  Aw  ACT  to  empower  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  to  sell  such  Part  of 
the  Eotailed  Lands  and  Barony  of  West  Nisbet  in  the  County  of  Berwick,  now  belonging  to 
Clirfei  Carre  Lord  Sinclair,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  Payment  of  the  ProYisions,  Debts,  and 
locmnbrances  affecting  the  same. 

6.  Av  ACT  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the  Hamlet  of  Langley  m  tlie  Parish  of  Claverdon  in  the 
CoQQty  of  Warwick. 

7.  Av  ACT  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the  several  Parishes  of  Hatton,  Haseley,  and  WroxhaU  in 
tlw  County  of  Warwick. 

8.  Av  ACT  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the  Parish  of  Rothbury  in  the  County  of  Northumberland, 

9.  Av  ACT  for  inclosing  Lands  within  the  Townships  or  Divisions  of  Hugill,  AppUthwaile, 
and  TroiUheck,  in  the  Parishes  of  Kirkbif-in^Kendal  and  Windennere,  in  the  County  of  ^est' 
moriasui, 

10.  Av  ACT  for  enabling  the  Trustee  under  the  Will  of  lienrj/  Brown  deceased  to  sell  certain 
Shares  in  the  Leeds  and  Liverpiwl  Canal  Navigation,  and  a  Share  in  the  Liverpool  Tlieatre, 
and  certain  Bonds  from  the  Liverpool  Dock  Trustees,  and  of  a  certain  Sum  due  on  Bond 
from  tlie  Corporation  of  Livcrjnwl,  and  to  apply  the  Money  arising  therefrom  in  re|>airing, 
pulling  down,  and  rebuilding  certain  Houses  in  Farailise  Street  in  the  Town  of  Liverpool 
aforesaid ;  and  for  other  the  Purposes  in  this  Act  mentioned. 

11.  Av  ACT  for  enabling  the  Mayor,  Bailiffs,  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  Exeter  to  sell 
Two  Houses  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Slephai's,  Exeter,  vested  in  them,  and  to  purchase  other 
Estates  for  the  Performance  of  the  charitable  Purposes  of  the  Will  of  Joan  Tuckjicld. 

12.  An  ACT  for  vesting  the  undivided  Moieties  of  certain  Estates  of  Nathaniel  Cameron, 
Esquire  and  Latitia  Pri/ce  his  Wife,  in  the  C'ounly  of  Glamorgan^  in  Trustees,  in  Trust  to 
sell,  under  the  Directions  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  to  apply  the  Money  to  arise 
from  such  Sales  in  the  Manner  tlicrein  mentioned. 

13.  An  ACT  to  exonerate  the  Trustees  of  KicAflrr/  Oswald  of  Attchittcruive,  Esquire,  for  Ad- 
vances of  Money  made  by  them  to  Richard  Alexander  Osw(ddy  Esquire,  now  of  Atichincruive, 
and  applied  in  executing  Improvements,  as  well  upon  the  Entailed  F.states  left  by  the  said 
JUehard  Oswald  as  the  Fee  Simple  Estates  acquired  by  the  said  Trustees,  and  partly  entailed 
by  them  ;  and  to  enable  the  said  Trustees  to  discharge  a  Part  of  the  Debts  incurred  by  the 
said  Richard  Alexander  Oswald  in  improving  the  said  Estates. 

14.  An  act  for  vesting  the  Kntailed  Estates  of  Abcrcuimey,  and  others,  in  the  County  of 
Perth,  belonging  to  Jfimes  Moray  of  Abereaimry,  Esquire,  in  Trustees,  to  sell  the  same  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  apply  the  Price  arising  therefrom  in  the  Payment 
of  the  Debts  affecting  or  that  may  be  made  to  affect  the  said  Lands  and  Estates. 

15.  Av  ACT  for  exchanging  Part  of  the  Freehold  F^tates  devised  by  the  Will  of  Beilhy 
Thjmptfm,  Esquire  for  Freehold  Lands  devised  by  the  Will  of  Mrs.  DoroUty  WUmm  to  Trus- 
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tees  for  charitable  Purposes ;  and  for  amending  an  Act  passed  in  the  Third  Year  of  His  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  An  Act  for  empowering  TruUea  to  sell  and  comfy 
Part  of  the  Freehold  and  Copyhold  Estates  in  the  County  of  York  devised  by  the  Will  of  Beilby 
Thompson,  Esquire,  deceased^  and  Part  of  the  Freehold  Estates  in  the  same  County  devised  by  the 
Will  o/"  Richard  Thompson,  Esquire,  deceased;  and  for  laying  out  the  Monty  arising  from  such 
Sales  respectively,  under  the  Direction  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  Purchase  of  other 
Estates,  to  be  settled  to  the  same  Uses, 

16.  An  act  for  vesting  an  undivided  Moiety  of  a  Freehold  Estate  in  Liverpool  in  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster,  late  the  Property  of  fFUliam  Orford,  Esquire,  deceased,  in  Trustees, 
for  Sale,  and  for  investing  the  Proceeds  of  such  Sale  for  the  Benefit  of  his  infant  Son  and 
Heir  at  Law. 

17.  An  act  to  enable  the  Governors  of  the  Possessions,  Revenues,  and  Goods  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  Birmingham  in  the  County  of  Warwick,  to 
erect  a  School-house,  Masters  Houses,  and  other  suitable  Accommodations  for  the  said 
School,  and  to  extend  the  Objects  of  the  Charity ;  and  for  other  Purposes. 

18.  An  act  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the  Parish  of  fToolvercot  in  the  County  of  Oxfont^  and  for 
commuting  the  Tithes  of  the  said  Parish. 

19.  An  act  for  vesting  certain  detached  Portions  of  the  Lands  and  Estates  entailed  by  the 
deceased  John  Buchmum,  Esquire,  of  Carbeth  in  the  County  of  Stirling,  in  Trustees,  to  sell 
the  same,  and  to  apply  the  Price  arising  therefrom  in  the  Purchase  of  other  Lands  near  to 
the  Mansion  House  of  Carbeth  and  the  Remainder  of  the  said  Entailed  Lands. 

20.  An  act  to  effect  a  Partition  of  certain  Freehold,  Copyhold  or  Customary,  and  Lease- 
hold Estates  in  the  County  of  JJncoln,  late  the  Property  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joeeph 
Banks,  Baronet,  deceased. 

21.  An  act  for  vesting  in  Trustees  a  legal  Estate,  which  on  the  Death  of  JotqA  Crewe 
escheated  to  His  Majesty  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  an  undivided  Third  Part  of 
certain  Hereditaments  in  the  County  of  Denbigh,  in  order  to  effect  a  Partition  directed  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 

22.  An  ACT  for  effectuating  a  Partition  of  Estates  belonging  to  the  Most  Honourable  John 
Crichton  Stuart  Marquess  of  Bute  and   Earl  of  Dumfries  and  the  Most  Honourable  Maria 

*  Marchioness  of  Bute  and  Countess  of  Dumfries,  and  their  Trustees,  and  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Lady  Susan  North,  and  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Georgina  North  ;  and  for  other 
Purposes. 
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23.  A  N  ACT  for  inclosing  the  several  Open  Common  Fields,  Mesne  Inclostires,  Ings,  Com- 

mon or  Stinted  Pastures,  and  Balks  within  the  Manor  and  Township  of  Ferrybridge 
otherwise  Ferryfryston  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York, 

24.  An  act  to  dissolve  the  Marriage  of  Charles  Trowcr,  Esquire  with  Amelia  Catherine  Trowcr 
his  now  Wife,  and  to  enable  him  to  marry  again;  and  for  other  Purposes  therein  mentioned. 

25.  An  act  to  enable  Joseph  Chamherluyne  Wilkinson  Ackcrley  otherwise  Acherley,  of  the 
Town  and  County  of  the  Town  of  Southampton,  Esquire,  to  lay  down  and  for  ever  cease  to 
use  the  Surnames  of  Wilkinson  and  Ackcrley  otherwise  Acherley,  and  to  take  the  Name  of 
Chamberlayne  only,  and  bear  the  Arms  of  Cliainberlayne  quarterly  with  his  own  Family  Anns, 
pursuant  to  the  Will  of  his  late  Maternal  Uncle  Edmund  John  Chamberlayne^  Efiquirei  decetsed, 
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S6.  Av  ACT  to  enable  John  Surman  Goodlake  to  take  and  use  the  Surname  of  Surmanf  pur« 
mant  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Will  of  John  Surman^  late  of  Swindon  in  the  County  oiQloum 
fleHer,  Grentleman,  deceased. 

tf*  Ay  ACT  for  naturalizing  Feter  Hubert  Desvigna  and  C^eorge  Desvignes, 

f8.  An  ACT  for  naturalizing  Bemhard  Hebeler, 

S9«  Av  ACT  for  naturalizing  Custodio  Pereira  de  Carvalho, 

90.  Ah  act  for  vesting  certain  Parts  of  the  devised  Estates  of  Thomas  Bradshaw  lihenoood, 
Eiqaire^  deceased,  in  Trustees^  in  Trust  to  be  sold  or  demited  for  the  Purposes  therein  men- 
tioiied. 

31.  Av  ACT  to  enable  Wenman  Langham  Watson,  Esquire,  and  his  Issue  Male,  to  take  the 
Sonuune  and  use  the  Arms  of  Samwell,  pursuant  to  the  Will  of  Sir  Thomas  Samwell,  Baronet, 
deceased. 

32.  Av  ACT  for  naturalizing  Charles  Francis  Ramie, 

33.  Av  ACT  for  naturalizing  Edward  Henry  Levyssohn, 

34.  Av  ACT  to  dissolve  the  Marriage  of  Samuel  Le  Feuvre  otherwise  Le  Fevre^  Esquire  with 
Mary  hb  now  Wife,  and  to  enable  him  to  marry  again ;  and  for  other  Purposes. 

35.  Av  ACT  to  dissolve  the  Marriage  of  Louisa  Turton  with  Thomas  Edward  Mitchell  Turton 
her  now  Husband,  and  to  enable  the  said  Louisa  Turton  to  marry  again ;  and  for  other  Pur- 
poses therein  mentioned. 

36.  Av  ACT  to  dissolve  the  Marriage  of  Hugh  Kinnaird,  Esquire  with  Ann  his  now  Wife,  and 
to  enable  him  to  marry  again ;  and  for  other  Purposes. 

37.  Av  ACT  for  naturalizing  Herman  Hinrich  Flathmann,  • 

38.  A  V  ACT  for  naturalizing  Christian  Etzerodt. 
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N^I.    DEBATES— LORDS. 


ADDRESSES    in   answer  to    tlie    King's 
"^  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  vol. 
!▼.  p.  87.    Ring's  answer  thereto,  255 

AffidaviU  in  Chancery  Bill,  ▼.  Ci5,  724 

Appropriation  Bill,  viii.  836 

Bankruptcy  Court,  Bill  to  establish,  i?.  1316.- 
—▼.910.--Ti.453.—vii. 493.— -viii.  760,810, 
821,906 

Beer  Bill,  Petitions  against,  iv.  258,  642. — vi. 
1, 750, 1168. — Suggested  alterations  in,  259. 
— ▼.  260,  643. — Beer  Act  Amendment  Bill 
read  a  second  time,  vi.  3.  Committed,  209. 
Further  considered,  751, 1168.— vii.49, 493 

Belgium,  affairs  of,  and  negotiations  concern* 
ing,  iv.  296,  1311.— v.  461,  513,  968. 
-*vi.  75,  587 — Fortresses  of,  v.  311.— vi. 
740.^— French  Troops  in,  vii.  786 

Bitliopt,  conduct  of,  in  Parliament,  viii.  468 

Canada  Petition,  vi.  1372 

Canadian  Revenues  Bill,  vi.  1183 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Wines,  vi.  1022 

Capital  Punishments,  Petition  against,  vi.  1 172 

Chancellor,  Lord,  duty  to  atterul  the  Uoune, 
vi.  453. — Absence  of,  from  tlie  House,  \ii. 
590,646. — Explanation  of  his  own  conduct, 
▼iii.  760,  810,  821 


Chancery,  Court  of.  Bill  to  regulate,  vii.  705, 
772 

Cholera  Morbus,  papers  concerning  it  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  iv.  357.---Question 
concerning,  vii.  48 

Churches  Building  Act,  amendment,  ▼.  194» 
461 

Coal  Duties,  repeal  of,  v.  1183. — Coal  Trade 
of  the  Port  of  London,  vii.  492. — Coals, 
price  of,  viii.  904 

Consolidated  Fund,  viii.  836 

Coronation,  iv.  642. — v.  1167.— vi.  208,  365 
Creditors,  Frauds  on,  Bill,  first  reading,  iv. 

483.— Third  reading,  1346.— v.  130,  1850, 

— vi.  451 

Debtors,  Fraudulent,  iv.  483,  1246.— v.  130, 

1250 
Distress  in  Ireland,  iv.  282 
Divorce  Bills,  regulations  concerning,  iv.  9tl 

Divorces,  Scotch,  Bill  to  settle  the  law  con- 
cerning, iv.  295 

Donna  Maria  of  Portugal,  v.  647,  7S6 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Bill  to  give  them  addi- 
tional power,  vi.  1017 

Einburgh,  University,  Petition  from,  v.  907«--*- 
City  of.  Petition  for  Reform,  vii.  778 
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Education  (Ireland)  viii.  184 
Elections  in  Scotland,  Riots  at,  iv.  407 
Embankments  (Ireland)  Bill,  Committee,  viii. 
584,  764 

Exchequer,  Court  of,  Scotland,  v.  4. — viii.  885, 
907 

Excitement,  popular,  viii.  589 

Explanations,  iv.  1006, 1076 

Fees  in  Common  Law  Courts,  viii.  58 

Finances  of  the  Country,  viii.  836 

Foreign  Policy,  iv.  296 

Frauds  on  Creditors  Bill,  iv.  483,  1246.— 
v.  130 

French,  Speech  of  the  King  of  the,  v.  311. — 
Troops  in  Belgium,  vi.  740. — ^vii.  786 

Gal  way  Franchise,  Bill  to  regulate,  viii.  680 

Game  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  vii.  129,  493 

Grand  Juries  (Ireland)  nature  of  their  pre* 
sentments,  iv.  1720. — Grand  Juries  of  Mid- 
dlesex, vi.  1172 

Great  Seal,  power  of,  as  to  Magistrates,  iv.  622 

House  of  Lords,  Gallery  erected  in  the,  viii.  813 

Ireland  [see  Union,  Distress,  Poor  Laws, 
Lord-lieutenants,  Grand  Juries,  Newtown - 
barry.  Tithes,  Magistracy,  Subletting  Act, 
Education,  Public  Works,  Embankments] 
State  of  opinion  in,  viii.  59 

Kent,  Duchess  of.  Royal  Message  to  provide 
for,  V.  584. — Annuity  Bill,  vi.  749 

Kildare  Street  Society,  viii.  184 

King,  The,  his  Speech  on  opening  Parliament, 
if.  84.     Answer  to  the  Address,  255 

Labourers,  necessity  of  finding  employment 
for  them,  iv.  261 .  Bill  for  employing,  358, 
930 

Livings,  Small,  augmentation  of,  v.  515 

London  Coal  Trade,  vii.  492.  Corporation 
of.  Petition  on  Reform,  779 

Lord  Lieutenants  (Ireland)  Bill  to  appoint^ 
iv.  407,  643,  942,  1006,  1076,  1316 

Lunatics,  Bill  regulating  the  care  of,  vi.  448. — 
vii.  772.  Difference  between  the  Lords 
and  Commons  concerning,  877 

Magistracy,  Irish,  v.  1249. — vi.  287 

Ministers,  conduct  of,  in  meeting  Irish  Mem- 
bers, vi.  379.— In  attacking  the  Bishops,  viii. 
468 

Newtownbarry,  Affray  at,  iv.  159, 1005, 1173 

Oaths,  abolition  of,  (Bill)  iv.  1308 

0*Connell,  Mr.,  his  indictment,  v.  732 

Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Bill  to  regulate  the 
office,  iv.  643,  1305.— vi.  450 


Parliament,  opening  of,  iv.  73.— Prorogation 
of,  viii.  920 

Parliamentary  Reform,  Petitions,  iv.  493. — 
vi.  1364.— vii.  106,  583,646,  772,779,848, 
921,  1120,  1308.— viii.  59,  185,  589,  686.— 
Bill  for  England,  read  a  first  time,  vii.  479. 
Second  reading,  924, 1133,  1334.— viii.  67, 
188.  Excitement  in  consequence  of  reject- 
ing, 468,  589 

Patronage,  abuse  of,  for  election  purposes,  in 
Ireland,  iv.  255,  285 

Peers,  right  of,  to  interfere  with  the  Reform 
Bill,  vii.  583 

Plunkett,  Lord,  (Chancellor  of  Ireland)  charge 
against  him,  iv.  255,  285 

Pluralities,  Bill  for  regulating,  iv.  1305. — vi. 

854,  1372.— vii.  229,  589 
Poor,  employment  for  the,  vi.  450    ' 

Poor  Laws,  intentions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
iv.  261.    Of  the  Govemment|  284 

Poor  Laws  (Ireland),  Petitions,  iv.  406,  953 

Poor,  Overseers  of  [see  Overseers] 

Poor  Relief  Bill,  vi.  379 

Portugal,  affairs  of,  iv.  296. — v.  311,584,647, 
786.— vi.  641,  1096, 1241,  1369.— vii.  1,47, 
111 

Prescription,  Bill  to  regulate  the  terms  of,  vi. 
288. — vii.  480. — Petition  conceming,viii  .468 

Prince  Leopold  resigns  his  Annuity,  iv.  1382 

Privileges,  v.  1 

Protests,  viii.  376 

Public  Works  (Ireland)  Bill,  viii.  379 

Quarantine  Regulations,  vii.  48 

Queen's  Dower,  Bill  for  grantiDg,  read  a 
second  time,  v.  464.     Royal  Assent  to,  583 

Scotch  Appeals,  Bills  to  reverse  a  decision  on, 
viii.  377,  488,  689 

Scotland,  state  of  opinion  in,  viii,  59 

Slavery,  Petitions  for  the  abolition  of,  iv.  1302 

Speaker,  Royal  Assent  to  the  choice  of  the, 
iv.  81 

Spring  Guns  Bill,  vii.  134,  255 

Standing  Orders,  viii.  376 

Steon,  Samuel,  case  of,  v.  1249 

Storkes,  Mr.  Michael,  case  of,  iv.  622. — i.  7 

Subletting  Act  (Ireland)  vi.  863 

Suttecs)  petition  from  natives  against,  iv.  576 

Terceira,  conduct  of  the  GovemmeDt  of,  v.  766 

Tithes,  Bill  to  facilitate  the  composition  of,  iv. 
292,  1004,  1362.— V.  132.  Bill  to  promote 
the  commutation  of,  292,  1 386.— Bill  for  the 
composition   of  lay  impropriators,  read  a 

first  time,  vi.  2 

Tithes,  (Ireland)  cannot  be  levied,  iv.  1109.— 

vii.  858 

Tobacco,  Growth  of,  (Ireland)  v.  730 

Truck  system,  petitions  against,  iv.  411.    Bffl 
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to  pat  tn  end  to,  407.    Second  reading, 
923. — Committee^  v.  464 

Union  with  Ireland,  petitions  for  the  Repeal 
ofyiY.  280, 1303 

Vestries,  Select,  Bill  for  regulating,  viii.  48G, 
807,  822,  889 


Victoria,   Princess,  Message  to  provide  for, 
V.  584,  644.— Provision  for,  vi.  749 

Wages,  payment  of,  in  Money,  ▼.  464 

VVellesley,  Mr.,  case  of,  v.  1 

Wine  Duties,  vi.  1022.— vii.  859.    Trade,  1370 

I  Yeomanry  (Ireland)  vi.  736. — viii.  678 
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Accounts,  Public,  vol.  iv.  980 

Addresses  in  answer  to  tlie  King\s  S|)oech  on 
opening  Parliament,  iv.  169.  Report  on, 
240.    King's  answer  thereto,  274 

Admiralty,  Court  of  (Ireland),  viii.  142 

Aldborough,  borough  of,  motion  eoncerning, 

vii.  28 
Appleby,  case  of,  iv.  1105. — v.  351 

Arms,  Importation  and  Registration  of  (Ire- 
land), i  v.  618,  976 

Army  estimates,  iv.  387.— v.  279.— Promotion 
ill,  vi.  597 

Ashton  under  Lyne,  vii.  58 

Ayr,  riot  at,  vi.  97 

Bahama  Islands,  v.  280 

Ballot,  Vote  by,  iv.  651, 1014.— vi.  871 

Banbridge,  Affray  at,  iv.  1412 

Bank  of  Scotland,  vi.  1200 

Bankruptcy  Court  Bill,  read  a  first  time,  vii. 
710.    Second  reading,  901. — viii.  9.    Com- 
mittee, 356,  560,  654,  725,  781,  814,  805. 
Third  reading,  901 
Barbadoes  Importation  Bill,  viii.  G94 
Barilla  Duties,  Resolutions  repealing,  iv.  597 

Earriitera  appointed  under  the  Reform  Bill, 
vi.  1067, 1147,  1205 

Beeralston,  borough  of,  v.  92 

Beer  Bill,  and  Trade,  freedom  of,  iv.  502, 1 190. 
—  v.  651.— vi.  156,  536,  697,  706,  1134, 
1189.— vii.  482.— viii.  348 

Belgic  Negotiations,  v.  662,  880,  933,  1044, 
1208, 1270.— vi.  159,  225,  1031 

Belgium,  Fortresses  of,  v.  271,  327,  396 

Bennnda,  v.  282 

Billi,  private,  regulations  for  managing,  iv.  168 

Birmingham,  Political  Union  of,  v.  588.  Case 
of,  591 

Bishops,  disfranchisement  of,  viii.  890 

Bbtphemons  Publication,  v.  196,  048 

Bntil,  claims  of  British  subjects  on,  v.  28, 
1045.— vi.  876.— vii.  258 

Brighton,  V.  830 

Badiingham  Garden  Wall,  iv.  4.57 

Buckingham  Palace,  iv.  1447.— vii.  711 

Bidfct,  vii.  1029 
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Burgage  Tenure,  v.  92 

Business,  regulations  for  conducting,  iv.  999. 
—V.  89,  558.— vi.  876 

Call  of  the  House,  vii.  522. — viii.  8 

Canada,  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in,  v.  295 

Canadian  Revenues  Bill,  iv.  1000.— vi.  75 

Canadas,  the,  viii.  767 

Candles,  repeal  of  the  Duty  on,  iv.  601 

Cardiff,  case  of,  v.  828 

Carlile,  Mr.,  case  of,  v.  648 

Carlow,  conduct  of  the  Grand  Jury  of,  v.  263, 
1030 

Carmarthen,  Borough  of,  v.  1104 

Carpenter,  Mr.,  case  of,  vii.  52 

Castle  Pollard,  Affray  at,  iv.  1024,  1059.— vi. 
538 

Catholic  Priests,  marrying  Protestants,  vi.  1028 

Catholic  Witnesses,  mode  of  swearing  them, 
vii.  1028 

Chancery,  Court  of.  Proceedings  concerning, 
iv.  1014 

Charitable  Funds,  Motion  for  returns,  iv.  465 

Charities,  Inquiries  into.  Bill,  vii.  701 

Charity  Letters,  post  free,  v.  84 

Charter  Schools  (Ireland),  vi.  421 

China,  Trade  with,  petition,  iv.  429 

Chippenham,  borough  of,  v.  405 

Cholera  Morbus,  papers  concerning  it,  moved 
for,  iv.  321. — Precautions  to  prevent,  viii« 
898,  923 

Churches,  Elections  in,  v.  88 

Church  Building  Act,  vi.  640.  Amendment 
Bill  (Ireland),  762.  Property  (Ireland), 
1305. — Property  of,  vii.  20 

Cities  being  counties,  voters  in,  vi.  162 

Civic  Feast,  v.  521 

Civil  List,  iv.  456, 1426.— v.  1332. — Pensions 
on,  vii.  895 

Clarence  Yard,  vii.  896 

Clitheroe,  borough  of,  v.  466 

Clergy,  Irish,  cannot  get  their  tithes,  viii.  142 

Coaches  and  Cabriolets,  Hackney,  licences 
for,  iv.  976 

Coal  Whippers,  petition  for  compensation,  iv. 
467 
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Coal  Duties,  resolution  repealing,  iv.592. — 

V.  193 
Coal  Meters  (Dublin),  v.  817.— vi.  592,  1027 
Cockermouili,  v.  467 
Coinage,  prosecutions  for  false,  iv.  1438 

Colonial  Expenditure,  v.  280.  —  Representa- 
tion, vi.  110 
Commissions,  special,  viii.  097 

Commissioners  under  the  Reform  Bill,  vi.  982 
Committees,  conduct  of,  iv.  1396.— v.  137 

Common  Pleas,  petition  against  the  Chief 
Justice,  viii.  133 

Commons,  House  of,  time  of  meeting,  iv.  280. 
— Improvements  in,  v.  1261 

Conference  with  the  Lords  ordered,  vii.  003 

Conscience,  liberty  of,  viii.  592 

Consuls,  number  and  expense  of,  iv.  1441. — 
v.  275,  382 

Control,  Board  of,  President's  salary  reduced, 
iv.  440. — Motion  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
reduced,  vii.  820 

Convicts,  expense  of,  iv.  1442 

Corn  Laws,  iv.  277,  351, 1189. — v.  202,  262, 
1033,  1268. — Motion  to  refer  them  to  a 
Committee,  vii.  67 

Coronation,  expense  of,  iv.  1407. — v.  1334, 
1339.  —  vi.  1017.  Adjournment  of  the 
House  for,  403.  Attendance  of  the  Commons 
at,  772,  976.     Medals,  1247 

Corporate  Funds  Bill,  iv.  405 

Cotton  Factories  Bill,  iv.  501, 1446.— v.  388, 
558 

Cotton,  Raw,  resolutions  imposing  a  duty  on, 
iv.  598 

Coventry,  petition  from  the  freemen  of,  iv.  1 192 

Counties,  division  of,  v.  1222,1311.  To  receive 
three  Members,  v.  1342 

Oiminal  prosecutions,  vi.  1248 

Crown,  exempt  from  taxes,  iv.  457. — Right  of, 
to  suspend  the  writs  for  boroughs,  vii.  378 

Customs  Acts,  iv.  592,  1026.— House  Clerks, 
vi.  1247 

Dcacle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  the  case  of,  v.  146. — vi. 
380,  761.— vii.  136.  Motion  for  a  select 
Committee  to  inquire  into,  484,  678 

Dean  Forest,  Bill  to  settle  its  boundaries,  iv. 
276,  403,  795 

Death,  punishment  of,  iv.  254 

Debtors,  Crown,  vi.  1202.     Small,  1203 

Deccan  Prize  Money,  iv,  1024 

Derry,  Bijshopric  of,  iv.  1409. — vi.  1193 

Devonport,  v.  663 

Dissenting  Ministers,  grant  for,  iv.  996 

Distillation,  illicit  (Ireland),  iv.  719. — Frauds 
concerning,  v.  651 

Distress  (Ireland),  iv.  801.— v.  203.— vi.  l.'>5 

Distress  in  the  Metroi>olii<,  vi.  84.  In  the  Ma- 
nufacturing Districts,  1027 


Disturbances  in  Mayo  and  Galway,  ti.  20 

Divorce  Bills,  vi.  588 

Dogs,  shooting  of,  in  the  Parks,  iv.  1406 

Doneraile  Conspiracy,  vii.  136,  675 

Dorchester,  v.  467. — vii.  58 

Downton,  borough  of,  v.  174.— Wi.  28 

Drawbacks  on  Scotch  Whisky,  t.  825 

Dublin  Election,  v.  466,  519,  920. — vi.  359, 
463,  642.— Report  of  the  Committee,  viii. 
591 

Dundee,  v.  881 

Durham,  petition  from  the  freemen  of,  iv.  254 

East-India  Company's  Charter,  Committee  to 
inquire  concerning  it,  iv.  436. — Petitions 
relating  to  it,  v.  83 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Contempt  Bill,  viii.  781 

Edinburgh  University,  vii.  524 

Education  (Ireland),  vi.  457, 1249 

Elections,  riots  at,  iv.  361,  4^,  1008 

Emigrants,  French,  pensions  of,  iv.  994 

Emigration,  compulsory,  v.  427. 

Estimates,  Irish,  vi.  421 

Exchequer,  Court  of  (Scotland),  Second  Read- 
ing, viii.  151,  365 

Excise  Acts,  iv.  601 

Excitement,  popular,  in  consequeoce  of  the 
rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill,  viii.  4P3,  495, 

594 

Explanations,  vii.  519 

Falmouth,  v.  1047 

Finances  of  the  Country,  vii.  1029 

Fines  and  Recoveries  Bill,  vii.  1206 

Finsbury,  v.  746 

Fleet  at  Portsmouth,  iv.  371 . 

Foot-paths,  v.  650 

Forgery  of  signatures  to  petitions,  viii.  692 

Foundling  Hospital  (Dublin),  vi.  421 

Fowey,  borough  of,  v.  1 74 

France,  commercial  treaty  with,  vi.  220.-^Con- 

duct  of,  vii.  679 

Freemen  of  Corporations,  vi.  880 

French  King,  Speech  of,  v.  271,  396 

French  Refugees,  iv.  996.— Army,  march  o^ 
V.  886. 

Friendly  Societies,  viii.  132 

Gallery,  National,  for  pictures,  iv.  991 

Game  Certificates,  v.  936 

Game  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  v.  387,  939.-* 
vi.  954, 1001. — vii.  891.  ProsecutioDt under, 
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Gatcsheitd,  v.  830 

(Jlas^ow,  expected  riots  at,  vi.  158 

(iood  Hope,  Cape  of,  wines,  vi.  1218 

Gospel,  propagation  of,  v.  295 
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Greece,  tu.  674 

Greenwich  and  Deptford,  case  of,  v.  663 
GregsoDy  Mr.,  defence  of  him,  iv.  654 
Grimsby,  Borough  of,   report  of  Committee, 
T.  586.'— Return  not  made,  and  proceedings 
in  coDseqeence,  vi.  95,  159, 394,  460 

Guildford,  v.  529.--vi.  ii47.— vii.  58 

Hackney  Coaches,  resolutions  concerning,  ▼. 

77, 129.    Petitions,  v.  87 
Half-pay  army,  viii.  348 
Hertford,  case  of,  vii.  368 
Hibernian  Marine  Society,  vi.  424 
Hibernian  Soldiers  School  Society,  vi.  423 
Highways  Bill,  v.  1035. 
Hill,  Sir  George,  vi.  933 

Hiring,  Settlement  by.  Bill  to  amend  the  Law, 
iT.  446.— V.  1360 

Holland  and  Belgium,  v.  395  829,  886.— vii. 

674 
Holland,  the  King  of,  his  character,  vi.  403 
Holyhead  lloads,  iv.  602 
Honiton,  ▼.  539 

House  of  Commons,  accommodation  io,viii.  554 
Howe,  Earl,  resignation  of,  viii.  897 
HnU,T.  1047 
Huntingdon,  vii.  58 
Hydrophobia,  Bill  concerning,  iv.  1445 

India,  vi.  956 

Insurance  duties,  vi.  217, 1064 

Ireland,  [see  Tithes,  Racing,  Veoroanry, 
Affray  at  Newtownbarry,  Reform  Bill  for. 
Vestry  Taxation,  Public  Works,  Union, 
•  Anns,  Distillation,  Tobacco,  Distress,  Party 
Processions,  Juries  Grand,  Kildare  Street 
Society,  Banbridge,  Murder,  Outrages, 
Poor,  Disturbances,  Lord  Lieutenants,  Pro« 
secutions.  Criminals^  Maynooth  College, 
Vice-Treasurer,  Magistracy,  Admiralty.] 

Jedburgh,  district  boroughs,  v.  1105,  12C6 

Judicial  Offices,  v.  1 329 

Juries,  Grand  (Ireland),  iv.  978.— v.  263. — 
Bill  to  regulate,  vii.  837 

Juatice,  Administration  of  ("Ireland),  v.  1153. 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  v.  501,  C54,  965,  1102« 
1166. — vi.  585. — Why  absent  from  the  co- 
ronation, vii.  2C3 

Kildare  Street  Society,  iv.  1253,  I317.-~v. 
325,  587.— vi.  457,  1249.— vii.  002 

Kilkenny,  v.  801.— Trial  at,  vi.  90 

King,  Sir  Abraham  Bradley,  case  of,  iv.  1065, 
1422 

Knowledge,  Taxes  on,  v.  1256.— vi.  9 

Lambeth,  v.  746 

Land  Tax,  Double  Assessment,  vi.  955 

Lanark,  Riots  at,  iv.  460 


Law  Commissions,  iv.  1444 

Leary,  John,  case  of,  vii.  6T5 

Leave  of  absence,  vii.  491,  522 

Leeds,  v.  591 

Lecesne  and  Escoffery,  case  of,  vi.  248,  415 

Libel,  Law  of,  vi.  1374 

Lincoln,  city  of,  motion  concerning,  vii.  28 

Lincolnshire,  Members  for,  v.  1131,  1311. — 
High  Sheriff  of,  ordered  to  attend  the  House, 
vi.  95 

Liverpool,  Custom  House  at,  iv.  609.  Motion 
to  resolve  that  the  borough  ought  to  be 
punished,  480,  1003.— v.  34.  Bill  for  that 
purpose,  viii.  646.  New  Writ  for,  iv.  800, 
968.— vi.  762, 1 J  36.— viii.  647.  Bribery  at, 
1240 

London,  Improvements  in,  iv.  275. — Bridge, 
New,  vi.  1190 

Lord  Lieutenant  (Ireland),  vi.  931 

Lord  Lieutenants  of  counties  (Ireland),  Bill  to 
appoint,  vi.22,  833. — Motion  for  an  address 
concerning,  viii.  142 

Lunatics  Bill,  vii.  603 

Maghera,  affray  at,  ▼.  1036 

Magistracy,  Irish,  viii.  1 

Maldon,  v.  529 

Malmesbury,  v,  566 

Malt  Duties,  vi.  1066 

Man,  Isle  of.  Custom  House  at,  iv.  978 

Manchester,  v.  591.    Political  Union  of,  927 

Marlborough,  v.  566 

Marriage,  Law  of,  as  applied  to  Catholic 
Priests,  vi.  1028 

Marsden,  Mr.,  resigns  his  superannuation, 
iv.  456 

Mary-le-bone,  v.  746. — Select  Vestry,  vii.  51 

Maynooth,  College  at,  grants  for,  iv.  268. — v. 
16,  818.— vi.  916.— viL  606 

Mayo,  county  of,  requires  additional  Represent- 
atives, iv.  254 

Member,  incorrect  return  of,  iv.  411 

Members,  exclusion  of,  on  divisions,  ▼.  902 

Mertbyr  Tydvil,  case  of,  v.  828 

Messengers,  iv.  978 

Militia,  v.  307,  1104 

Minehead,  borough  of,  v.  204 

Ministers,  couduct  of^  in  interfering  with  the 
Dublin  election,  vi.  359. — In  corresponding 
with  the  Birmingham  meeting,  viii.  594. 
Vote  of  confidence  in,  viii.  380,  493 

Mint,  Master  of,  Bill  to  regulate  his  salary,  iv. 
1446 

Miscellaneous  Estimates,  iv.  1426 
Molasses,  use  of,  in  Breweries,  iv.  564^-*<r. 
79,  651 . — Refined  sugar  made  from,  viii.  347 

Monmouth,  proposal  to  give  it  more  Members, 

vi.  1223 
Murder  by  a  Priest  in  Ireland,  v.  652 
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Nation,  state  of,  viii.  380 

Navy  Estimates,  iv.  374 

Negroes,  captured,  expense  of,  iv.  1439 

Newfoundland,  iv.  359. — v.  283. — vi.  1377 

Newtownbarry,  Affray  at,  iv.  268,  553. — v. 
1183.— -vi.  643,  923, 1374.— vii.  1208 

Northampton,  election  at,  iv.  1 008 

Nottingham,  motion  to  appoint  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  riot  at,  viii.  697 

Nova  Scotia,  v.  281,  383 

Oaths,  before  the  Lord  Steward,  v.  901. — 
Administration  of,  viii.  856 

O'Connell,  Mr.,  Prosecution  of,  iv.  367 

Oppression,  Magisterial,  v.  1461 

Ordnance  Estimates,  iv.  372 

Orford,  borough  of,  v.  204 

Outrages  in  Ireland,  v.  1036 

Palaces,  Expense  of,  iv.  602. — vii.  711 

Parishes,  Union  of  Clreland),  Bill,  vi.  330 

Parliament,  reassembling  of,  viii.  925 

Parliamentary  Printing,  iv.  1437,  1438 

Parliamentary  Reform,  Petitions,  iv.  239, 
254,  277,  320,  361,  499,  578,  650,  724, 
954, 1090,  1261,  1396.— v.  404,  828,  881.— 
vi.  288,  698, 1220.— viii.  594,  858,  890,910, 
929 

Parliamentary  Reform,  opinions  concerning, 
in  Wales,  iv.  239.  Of  Mr.  Hunt,  277.— 
Public  opinion  on,  v.  82,  520. — viii.  858, 
929 

Parliamentary  Reform— Bill  for  England — 
Motion  for  leave  to  bring  it  in,  iv.  322. 
Question  concerning  the  half-yearly  rent 
clause,  479.  Read  a  first  time,  356.  Second 
reading,  654,  728,  804.  Committee  upon, 
1 105, 1196, 1261, 1326.— V.  35, 92, 174, 204, 
327,  405,  407,  529,  566,  591,  663,  746,  830, 
893,  1047,  1131,1222, 1311,1342.— vi.  143, 
162,  265,  297,  337,  547,  598,  669,  722,  880, 
982, 1032, 1067, 1156, 1205, 1223.  Report, 
1388.— vii.  28,  58.  Third  reading  of,  140, 
265,  378.— Alterations  in,  vi.  6,  99.— Pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  in  regard  to  expe- 
diting, iv.  1397.— V.  138.— vi.  701.— Slow 
progress  of,  complained  of,  iv.  734, 1334. — 
vi.  7,  536. 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  for  Ireland,  read 
a  first  time,  iv.  570,  1003.  Second  reading, 
1023 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  for  Scotland,  read 
a  first  time,  iv.  620,  1003.  Second  reading, 
1023.— vii.  527.  Committed,  645,  1039, 
1212. — Petitions  concerning,  v.  881,  892. — 
vii.  663 

Party  Processions  (Ireland),  iv,  805>,  1412 

Peers,  interference  of,  in  Elections,  iv.  185, 

253. — vii.  368 
Pembroke,  election  for  county  of,  iv.  966. — 

New  writ  for,  vii.  523,  599 


Penitentiary,  iv.  988 

Penryn,  v.  1047 

Pensions,  iv.  1426 

Perth,  V.  892 

Petitions,  intemperate  and  improper  ones,  iv. 
578.  Propriety  of  printing,  t.  16.  Altering, 
1267 

Pilgrim  Tax  (India),  viii.  766,  857 

Poland,  petition  and  questions  concerning,  v. 
930. — ^vi.  1216.  Motion  for  papers  concern- 
ing, vii.  101. — viii,  696 

Police  of  Dublin,  vi.  952.»-Of  London,  con- 
duct of,  495 

Political  Union,  viii.  910 

Poor-laws  (Ireland),  v.  390, 1115, 1257. — vi. 
156,  224,  783.— vii.  593 

Poor,  the  labouring,  Bill  to  relieve,  viii.  498 

Popular  excitement,  vii.  1209 

Portugal,  conduct  of  the  French  in  relation  to, 
V.  273.— vi.  98,  773,  877 

Post  Oflice'packets,  v.  566. — ^viii.  883 

Prescription,  Bill,  viii.  909 

Press,  taxes  on,  iv.  412.  Abuses  of,  587. — 
Liberty  of,  vii.  52 

Prince  Leopold  resigns  his  Annuity,  iv.  1410 

Printer,  the  King's,  a  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  concerning,  iv.  455 

Privileges  of  the  House  as  to  Money  Bills, 
Resolutions,  iv.  253.  Serving  on  Juries, 
359.  As  to  Members  being  committed,  case 
of  Mr.  Wellesley,  1401.  Breach  of,  v.  513, 
1263. — vi.  1307. — viii.  697.  Proclamations, 
printing  of,  941 

Professors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  iv.  982 

Prosecutions,  criminal  (Ireland)  vi.  944 

Protestant  Ministers,  seceding,  provision  for, 
vi.  948 

Providence,  the  name  of,  omitted  in  the  King's 
Speech,  iv.  240 

Public  Works,  grant  for,  iv.  1445. — ^v.  308, 

386 

Public  Works  (Ireland),  iv.  573,  617,  796.— 
V.  257,  258.— vi.  44, 155,953 

Queen's  Dower,  Resolutions  concerning,  iv. 
1103. — Bill,  V.  256. — Petition  concerning, 

vi.  292 

Quarantine,  v.  935. — ^vi.  455, 1194 

Racing  (Ireland),  iv.  356 

Recorder  of  Dublin,  Bill  to  exclude  him  frcMi 
sitting  in  Parliament,  v.  1329 

Recorder  of  London,  conduct,  of,  v.  64&— tL 

546  .    ' 

Register,  General,  for  Deeds,  iv.  548.— Bill  kt 
establishing,  vii.  258.  Petitions  cotteem- 
ing,  367,  1207.— viii.  491,  854 

Registry  of  Arms  (Ireland),  Bill,  vii.  560 

Registration  Clause  of  the  Reform  Bill,  vi.  W, 
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Reigate,  New  Writ  for^  iv.  799 

Religious  opinions,  punishment  of,  vi.  13,  456. 
Prosecutions  for,  1132. — vii.  481. — viii.  4, 
345,895 

RetnroiDg  oflScers,  vi.  297 

Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  ¥i.  423 

Rideau  Canal,  v.  304 

Riols  in  Scotland,  iv.  361,  460 

Rocbester,  case  of,  v.  1047 

Roman  Catholics,  marriages  of,  v.  1261 

Rothsay  Castle  Steamer,  loss  of  her,  vi.  401, 
668, 1201 

Royal  Society  (Dublin),  vii.  817 

Rnda-Dutch  Loan,  v.  395 

Rye,T  566 

Sabbath,  obserrance  of,  vi.  1025. — vii.  19 

Saint  George's,  Dublin,  vii.  256,  879 

Saint  Germain's,  borough  of,  v.  327 

Saint  James's,  Westminster,  viii.  697 

Saint  Martin's  School,  grant  for,  iv.  996 

Salaries  Committee,  iv.  440.  Public,  Motion 
to  reduce,  512 

Sallbrd,T.  591 

Satisbnry,  Marquis  of,  vii.  368 

Saltash,  borough  of,  v.  327 

Scalcoates,  T.  1047 

Seafordy  borough  of,  iv.  1188 

Seats,  regulations  for  securing,  iv.  648 

Secret  Service  Money,  iv.  1436 

Sessional  Orders,  iv.  185,253 

Settlement,  law  of,  iv.  446. — v.  1260 

Sheriffs  to  appoint  returning  officers,  v.  1131 

Sierra  Leone,  v.  291 

Signatures  to  petitions,  forged,  vii.  605. 

Sincapore,  Recorder  of,  vii.  140 

Six  Acts,  proposal  to  repeal  them,  iv.  412, 467. 
—Discussion  concerning,  vii.  52 

Slates,  duties  on,  v.  193 

Slave  registry  oflBce,  iv.  994 

Slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  iv.  372 

Slaves, numbers  imported  into  foreign  colonies, 
n.  1317.     Manumission  of,  UK),  160 

Small  Debts,  recovery  of,  vi.  158 

Smuggling  in  London,  vi.  223 

Soap,  draw  back  on,  viii.  495 

Speaker,  The,  choice  of,  iv.  73,  83 

Stationery  oflBce,  vi.  456 

Steam  Engines,  returns  concerning,  iv.  455. — 
Carriages,  petitions  concerning  the  tolls  on, 
1185-— V.  1265 

Steam  Vessels,  Bill  regulating  speed  of,  vi.  289, 
772, 1063.  Committee  upon,  1201. — Peti- 
tions concerning,  vii.  261 

Sleon,  Samuel,  case  of,  v.  1214 

Subletting  Act  (Ireland),  v.  826 

8«dbar7|boroQgh  of,  ▼.  566^  591 


Sugar  Refining  Act,  vi.  216, 1166, 1317.— vii. 
27,  490,  728.— .viii.  347,  358,  758 

Superiorities,  compensation  for,  vii.  663 

Supply,  iv.  372,  374,  573,  602,  978,  1065> 
1426.— V.  275,382.— vi.  421, 773, 929, 1247. 
—vii.  603,605,  606,  711,  895,  896,  1026 

Swan  Iliver,  v.  301 

Taylor,  Mr.  Robert,  case  of,  t.  196.— vi.  13.— 
viii.  345 

Tenants  at  Will,  vi.  265 

Thrashing  Machines,  vi.  1375 

Tiles,  duties  on,  v.  193. — vi.  7 

Times  Newspaper,  vi.  1307 

Tithes,  commutation  of  (Ireland),  iv.  236.  Pe« 
titions  concerning  (Ireland),  1092. — vi.  871, 
1222.  —  viii.  134.  Petitions  concerning 
raoduses  for,  iv.  1 190. — vi.  589.— viii,  909. 
Complaining  of  their  exorbitancy,  90 

Tobacco,  growth  of.  Bill  to  prohibit,  iv.  796 

Totness,  borough  of,  v.  591 

Tower  Hamlets,  v.  746 

Toxteth  Park,  v.  893 

Trade,  Board  of  (Ireland),  petition  for,  vi.  84 

Tregony  Election,  vi.  870. — vii.  26 

Truck  System,  vi.  1357 

Turnpike  Uoads  (Scotland)  vi.  585 

Vestries,  Select,  Bill,  iv.  501  .—v.  310.— vii.  879 
viii.  697 

Vestry  taxation,  iv.  572 

Vice  Treasurer  (Ireland),  his  accounts  not 
audited,  iv.  402. — vi.  933 

Victoria,  Princess,  v.  591,  654. — vi.  585. — 
Why  absent  from  the  Coronation,  vii.  263 

Votes,  registering  of,  vi.  864 

Union  with  Ireland,  Repeal  of  (petitions  for), 
iv.  582,  652.— V.  86 

Usages  of  the  House,  v.  661 

Wages,  money  payment  of,  vi.  1357.— vjii.  8 
Wales,  representation  of,  vi.  265 

Waterloo  Bridge  New  Street  Bill,  iv.  1002, 

1015 

Welsh  Boroughs,  v.  1047,  1130 

West  India  Interest,  relief  for,  vii.  897.  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into,  viii.  176 

Westminster  Union,  ▼.  927 

Wexford,  magistrates  of,  vi.  332 

Weymouth,  v.  893 

Whiteboy  Act,  Bill  to  amend,  vii.  487 

Whitehaven,  v.  893. — Occurrences  at,  vi.  547 

Wight,  Isle  of,  Representation  of,  iv.  1187. — 

vi.  143 
Windsor  Castle,  vii.  711 

Wine  Duties,  Resolutions  in  Committet,  !▼• 
1026.  Petitions,  1094.  Question  conoem- 
ingf  f .  565,— vi.  401^  981.    Collection  of| 
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unauthorised,  ▼.  742.  Bill  regulating,  vi.  425, 
1220,  1317.— vii.  78 

Wolverhampton,  v.  746 

Woods  and  Forests,  iv.  1015 

Writs,  new  ones,  iv.  799,  800 


Yeomanry  (Irish)  grant  for,  and  conduct  of 
that  body,  ir.  388,  582, 1412.— v.  1183.— 
vi.  224,  643,  1190,  1220,  1242.— vii.  597, 
1026 

Yorke,  Sir  Joseph,  his  death,  W.  799 
Yorkshire,  members  for,  r.  1131 


(B).— MEMBERS  WHO  HAVE  SPOKEN  IN  DEBATE : 

I.— HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


»0i0m*mmr  »»*»*»  »»»< 


Aberdeen,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  296. — v.  311,  728, 
786,  806,  814,  815,  1016.— vi.  641,  1096, 
1109.— vii.  47,  111,  124,  128 

Abingdon,  Earl  of,  v.  136.— vii.  928 

Albemarle,  Earl  of,  vii.  923,  1129 

Arden,  Lord,  iv.  640 

Auckland,  Lord,  iv.  927. — v.  730,  732. — vii. 
49,  859 

Barham,  Lord,  viii.  311 

Bath  and  Wells,  Bishop  of,  iv.  258,  261. — ^v- 
260.— vi.  1168,  1171 

Bathurst,  Earl,  vi.  1187 

Belhaven,  Lord,  iv.  411. — vii.  88. — viii.  60, 
62,  63 

Bexley,  Lord,  v.  261 

Bristol,  Bishop  of,  iv.  1307. — vii.  85,  480 

Buccleugh,  the  Duke  of,  iv,  408,  410. — viii. 
888 

Buckingham,  the  Duke  of,  iv.  90,  94,  289.— 
vii.  853,  857,  927,  928,  1025,  1321,  1332 

Bute,  Marquis  of,  vii.  1015 

Caledon,  liord,  vi.  1023 

Calthorpe,  Lord,  iv.  929 

Camden,  the  Marquis,  iv.  642 

CamperdowD,  Earl  of,  (see  Viscount  Duncan), 
vii.  778,  850,  1120.— viii.  61 

Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of,  iv.  292,  1004, 
1362,  1392.— V.  132,  134,  515.— vi.  854, 
1376.— vii.  229,  590.— viii.  302 

Carberry,  Lord,  iv.  942.— vii.  859. — viii.  185, 
379,  584,  588 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  vii.  1329 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  iv.  928,  941,  1392. — v. 
136,  1024, 1030,  1031.— vi.  212,  862.— vii. 
134,  494,  779,  1021.— viii.  85,  470 

Cawdor,  viii.  58 

Chancellor,  The  Lord,  iv.  73,  82,  87,  89,  90, 
91,  94,  149,  255,  256,  261,  263,  625,  636, 
639,  930,  1004,  1180,  1316,  1317,  1370, 
1382.— v.  1,  9,  12,  135,  260,  517,  645,  724, 
725,  726,  919,  1009,  1173,  1254,  ^366, 
1373.— vi.  4,  449,  453,  454,  752,  759,  760, 
1017,— fii,  12, 15, 47, 50, 107, 1 35, 243, 255, 


502,  517,  518,  651, 705,  772,  777,  779,784, 
786,  805,  813,  816,  854,  857,  877,  923,  927, 
928,  1020, 1022,  1215,  1316,  1323,  1325.— 
viii.  58,  113,  220,  282,  377,  378,  470,  488, 
409,  490,  585,  589,  689,  690,  691,  760,  808, 
809,  810,  821,  823,  827,  853,  885,  888,  889 

Clanricarde,  Marquis  of,  ri.  367. — rii.  876.— 
viii.  681,  684 

Cleveland,  the  Marquis  o^  iv.  141, 149,  497.— 

V.  13.— vii.  851,  853,  921,  927.— viiL  186, 
220 

Clifdcn,  Viscount,  vii.  858 

Clifford,  Lord,  vii.  921,  1131 

Cloncurry,  Lord,  vii.  346. — viii.  586,  588 

Coventry,  the  Earl  of,  vii.  1308 

Cumberland,  flit  Royal  Uighiiess  th«  Duke 
of,  iv.  123,  1005.— vi.  449.— vii.  108,  923, 
1316.— viii.  197,  813,  821,  822 

Dacre,  Lord,  iv.  293,  295, 1386,  1394.-^vii. 

1126 

Delawarr,  Earl  of,  viii.  809,  827,  834 

Devonshire,  the  Duke  of,  vii.  106,  107,  111, 
1121,  1122,1124 

Downshire,  the  Marquis  of,  iv.  406,  953. — 
viii.  185 

Dudley,  the  EaH  of,  vii.  1884, 1345 

Duncan,  Viscount,  iv.  408, 410,  411. — r,  968 

Eldon,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  96,  291,  295, 1378.— 
V.  11,  131,  132,  133,  134,  136,  724,  726, 
732,  919,  920,  1255.— vi.  454.— vii.  2,  109, 
111,  134,  251,481,  517,518,  587,  590,  591, 
593,  656,  923,  1129,  1324.— viii.  66,  219 

EUenborough,  Lord,  iv.  87,  90,  91>  93, 258, 
289, 291,  939.— v.  815,  816.— Ti.  1022,  lOW 
—viii.  468, 472, 486, 683,  685, 686,  689^  813 

Exeter,  Bishop  of,  viii.  474,  476,  478 

Falmouth,  tlie  Earl  of,iv.  124.— vii.  927, 1128. 
—viii.  67,  110,  810,827,  829,830^832,833, 
834,  835,  889 

Famham,  Lord,  iv.  95, 159, 1005, 1087,  1173 

1176,  1177,  1181, 1184,  1315.— V.  731 
Ferns,  the  Bishop  of,  iv.  164, 1189^— ?« 194 
Feversham,  Lord,  viii.  187 
Fife,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  485, 1346 
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GltDgall,  Earl  of,  viii.  60 

Gloucester^  the  Bisliop  of,  iv.  926 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  viii.  310 

Goderich,  Viscount,  iv.  262,  928.— v.  1172, 
1177.— vi.  1022,  1023,  1101,  1188,  1189.— 
vii.  799,  806,  869,  1368 

Gordon,  the  Duke  of,  vii.  1308 

Gosford,  Earl  of,  viii.  65,  585,  587 

Gower,  Earl,  iv.  929 

Grafton,  the  Duke  of,  vii.  1309 

Grey,  Earl,  (First  Lord  of  the  Treasury),  iv.  87» 
90,  91,  112,  122,  124,  293,  305,  642,  646, 
940,  948,  950, 1005,  1006, 1 181,  1313, 1314, 
1382,  1393.— V.  14,313,  322,  461,  463,464, 
515,  644,  645,  647,  727,  799,  806,  816,  992, 
1004,  1005,  1168,  1173.— vi.  70,  82,  209, 
365,  366,  370,  587,  641,  744,  740,  1109, 
1369.— vii.  1,6,  10,108,  115,  117,  126,480, 
924,  928,  970,  987,  1020,  1023,  1317,  1331, 
1332.— viii.  131,  132,  299,  311,  340,  471, 
475,  478,  843,  845 

Grosvenor,  Earl,  iv.  1302 

Haddington,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  410.— v.  967.— 
vii.  1025,1319,  1368,  1377,  1398.— viii.  60, 
63,688,800,827,831 

Hamilton,  the  Duke  of,  vii.  858 
Uarewood,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  621,  626,  637.— v. 
B,  10.— viii.  310 

Harrowby,  the  Earl  of,  vi.  760,  802,  1170, 
1372,  1373.— vii.  50,495,  1145.— viii.  115, 
686,  808,  832 

Hastings,  Karl  of,  viii.  310 

Holland,  Lord,  iv.  95,  96,  142.— ▼.  811,  814, 
1027, 1030, 1170,  1 172, 1 174.— vi.  37M,  588. 
— vii.  18, 120,  120,  782,806,  811,  814,  856, 
858,  928,  1019,  1022,  1023,  1025,  1125, 
1128,  1129,  1326,  1330,  1333.— viii.  200, 
300,  689 

KenyoD,  Lord,  iv.  142,  1004. — v.  461. — vi. 
448,  450,  1364,  1365.— vii.  108,  928,  1025, 
1128,  1334.— viii.  299 

King,  Lord,  iv.  261,  1305,  1307,  1308,  1310. 
— vi.287, 1365, 1366,1368, 1373.— vii.  1030. 
—viii.  59,  468,  469,  487,  678,  679 

landaff,  Bishop  of,  viii.  473 

Lansdown,  the  Marquis  of,  iv.  94,  131,  358, 
576,  934,  936,  1308,  1311.— v.  739,  1170, 
1174, 1181.— vi.  215,  374,449,  1123,  1124, 
1372.— vii.  590,  593,  926,  1130,1132, 1205, 
1344,  1345,  1346,  1354,  1358,  1362.— viii. 
586,  587,  568,  589,  765 

Leinsier,  Duke  of,  viii.  584,  585,  764 

Limerick,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  284,  647 

London,  the  Bishop  of,  iv.  937,  1306, 1309. — 
▼.  461,  518,  643.— vi.  1,  5,  6,  212,  214, 
215,  750,  861,  1168,  1372.— vii.  481.— viii. 
472, 487,  889 

I^Hidonderry,  the  Manjuis  of,  it.  96, 113, 136, 


140.  157,  256,  257,  258,  288,290,  292.  408, 
403,  497,  944,  948,  1006,  1007, 1076,  1070, 
1085,  1311,1314,  1315,  1379,  13C2.— v. 
461,  461,  514,  047,  727,  729,  816,  968, 
1032,  1172,  1173,  1174,  1179.— vi.  81,  82, 
210,  365,  367,  375,  377,  378,  587,  588,  740, 

1121,  1124,  1128,  1129, 1131,  1241,  1365, 
1366,  1309,  1370.— vii.  3,  9,  11,  15,  17,  18, 
48,  107,  108,  109,  492,  494,  590,  591,  503, 
646,  662,  786,  805,  814,  816,853,  921,  922, 

1122,  1124,  1302.— viii.  03,  65, 06,  482,  48;> 

Lord,  a  noble,  vii.  922,  1131 

Lorlon,  Lord,  iv.  1303. — viii.  679, 765 

Lyndhurst,  I^rd,  iv.  633,  640. — vii.  229.— 
viii.  276,  282,  299,  301,  339,  340,  378 

Malmcsbury,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  259,  260,  262, 
285,  293 

Mansfield,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  143.— vii.  993,1020, 
1354 

Melbourne,  Viscount  (Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department),  iv.  136,  141,260, 
263. 285, 407,  408,  643, 647,  939,  942,  946, 
1006,  1076,  1089,  1182,  1314,  1316.  — v. 
12.^0.— vi.  3,  .5,6,  210,  211,  21.3,  214,  21.5, 
216,751,752,761,866,1131,1168,1170.— 
vii.  48,  40,  ,50,  86,  2.55,  405,  1 176,  1205.— 
viii.  370,  483,  486,  807,  808,  822,  828,  830, 
831,  832,  833,  834,  835,  889 

Melville,  Vi.^count,  vii.  778 

Minlo^  Lord,  vii.  1121 

Morlcy,  the  Karl  of,  vii.  849,  1131 

Mountcashel,  Earl  of,  viii.  588 

Mulgravc,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  97. — vii.  50.3,  087» 
989,  1023,  1123,  1126, 1333.— viii.  686,835 

Newcastle,  the  Duke  of,  vii.  1129,  1130. — 
viii.  480 

Norfolk,  the  Duke  of,  iv.  88. — vii.  1 130 

Orford,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  357,  358. — vi.  75,  81, 
450.— vii.  813 

Oxford,  Earl  of,  viii.  219 

Plunkott,  Lord,  iv.  160,  255,  257,  258,  285, 
643,  942,  948,  951, 1007,  1079.  1083,  1085, 
1176,  1247,  1248.— V.  130,132,  1249, 12.52. 
—vi.  4.51,807,  868.— vii.  518,  1019,  1322. 
—viii.  107,  110,112,  113,  114,  116,  192, 
197,  585,  586,  587,  588,  685,  686 

Radnor,  the  Earl  of,  vi.  1364,  1366. — vii.  926, 
1025, 1309,  1389.— ^-iii.  376 

Richmond,  the  Duke  of,  iv.  938,  942. — t. 
1031,  1174.— vi.  377,  370,  4,50,  1120,  1131, 
1241.— vii.  129,  132,  1.34,  493,  494,  590, 
591,  805,  806,  922,  1025,  1127,  1128, 1368. 
—viii.  188,  275,  813 

Roden,  the  F^ri  of,  iv.  164.— \-iii.  679,  764 

RoUe,  Lord,  iv.  91,  105.— vii.  921,  922, 1131 
Rosslyn,  the  Earl  of,  vii.  88. — viii.  377 
Roseberry,  Earl  of,  viiL  63,  76 
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Salisbury,  the  Marquis  o^  iv.  260,  263,  284, 
938.— ▼.   1249,  1250.— vi.  752,   760,   761, 

1170,  1366,   1367,  1369 vii.    494,   1125, 

1126,  1127 

Sefton,  the  Earl  of,  vii.  1124, 1125 

Shaftesbury,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  90, 1076. — vi.  378. 
—vii.  1020.— viii.  813,830 

Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  280 

Skelmersdalc,  Lord,  iv.  407,  927. — ^viii.  487, 
808 

Stourton,  Lord,  iv.  265 

Slrangford,  Viscount,  v.  1167, 1170.— vi.  208, 
366,  1370.— vii.  48 

Suffield,  Lord/  iv.  262.— vi.  1170,  1182.— vii. 
49,  50,  133,  135,  494.— viii.  469,  472 

Sussex,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of,  vi. 
1172, 1181,  1183.— vii.  849,  922,923,1127. 
— viii.  66,  304 

Templemore,  Lord,  viii.  65 

Tenterden,Lord,  V.1254.— vi.  4,  5, 6,  21 1, 214> 
288,1171,1181.— vii  85,86,  134,230, 1322, 
1323,  1325.— viii.  58,  301 

Teynham,  Lord,  iv.  260,  358,  643,  1305.— v. 
132,  261,  730,  1249.— vi.  3,  450,  451,  1171. 
—viii.  190 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  iv.  316,  408,  640, 
642,  645,  940,  948,  1307,  1314,  1316, 1385. 
— V.  9,  317,808,  1000,  1005,  1009,  1030, 
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